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HEVIDHNCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


TOs et CVE NEL S SON: 


TO INQUIRE INTO 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


[ The Hon. GORDON HUNTER 


Gotumisstone (Chief Justice of British Columbia) 
id ee - Chairman 


| bees ELLIOTT S. ROWE 


OPENING DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
LapysmiTu, B.C., May 4, 1903. 
The Commission read by Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, the Secretary. 


His Lorpsmp, Cur Justice Hunrrer.—Gentlemen, you have heard the Com- 
mission read, and you understand, no doubt, what the object of the Commission is. 
Tf there is any one present who would like to make suggestions to the Commission as 
to what procedure should be adopted to get at the subject matter of the inquiry we 
shall be glad to listen to him. 


Mr. BopwELu.— Your Honour, I appear with my friend, Mr. Luxton, for the Wel- 
lington Collieries Company. It has occurred to us that a definite method of conduct- 
ing this inquiry would be if those interested in it from, a labour standpoint, should 
be represented by counsel, and as has been the practice in some other inquiries of this 
kind, should occupy the position of plaintiffs, or a position analogous to plaintiffs in 
a civil action, and speaking of my own thought in the matter it seems to me that it 
would be more convenient and would facilitate the work of the Commission if some 
formulated statement of the matters which those on either side wish investigated 
should be made in the first instance. Then the evidence such as would be thought 
advisable to bring before the Commission could be called, and the examination would 
be appointed to a certain end, and in that way we might proceed systematically, and it 
seems to me that would be the best way to get at the facts. I understand that Mr. 
Wilson, K.C., of Vancouver, will be here to represent the labour interests. 


His Lorpsuie.—Can any one tell the Commission whether Mr. Wilson is tq be 
here ? { 


Mr. A. A. Barnes.—Your Honour, it is not known definitely as to whether ide 
Wilson is engaged or not, but we presume he is. Our secretary is over in Vancourer 
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to engage him. I think we can fully expect him on to-morrow morning’s train. We 
would like to ask for an adjournment until to-morrow at two o’clock. 


His Lorpsui.—Speaking for myself, I think the best course would be for the 
men through their counsel to file a statement of their grievances. If you would get 
Mr. Wilson to file a statement, then Mr. Bodwell could say what he had to say. Do 
you think you will have a statement of grievances filed to-morrow ? 


Mr. Barnes.—We have no authority to state that, but at any rate we will submit 
it to him. 


= 


His Lorpsnure.—We will take an adjournment until to-morrow. I suggest that we 
adjourn until two o’clock and get the statement by then. The gentlemen present will 
understand that the Commission is sitting to inquire into and hear everything that is 
to be said, but in order that the inquiry should be conducted in a proper way we deem 
it best to have the men file a statement of their grievances on their side, and then, 
on the other hand, hear what the company have to say in answer to it. It is expected 
that any men who wish to give evidence will come forward willingly and give what 
evidence they can. We need not say that every man will be expected to tell the 
truth, and if it comes to the ear of the court that any intimidation is offered, the 
Commission will take steps to prevent it. What we want to get at is the truth, no 
matter whom it hurts. I hope everyone will understand that this Commission means 
business. In the meantime, we adjourn until to-morrow. 


(Commission adjourned to Tuesday, May 5, at 2 p.m.) 


Lapysmitu, May 5, 1903. 


His Lorpsuip.—Before going on with the proceedings I think it is just as well to . 
relieve a misapprehension which may exist as to the purpose of this Commission. We 
are not authorized in any manner whatsoever to settle any dispute which has ‘arisen 
between the parties to this controversy. We have no power to make any award or 
judgment of any kind in regard to the rights of either the men or the company. 
Now, that being the case, it has occurred to me that it might be well for the parties 
to consider just what their position is, and what they have to expect from the labours 
of this Commission. All that we are empowered to do is to inquire into the causes 
leading up to this strike and report what we consider the cause to the Government, 
and suggest any remedy which may occur to us for the avoidance of such strikes in 
the future. Now, we have been empowered by the Government to make a number of 
inquiries at various points throughout the province. These inquiries will probably 
take a long time, and the probabilities are that the labours of the Commission will 
not be completed for a month or six weeks. I understand that the chief cause of 
controversy arose from the fact that the men, or a majority of them have joined the 
Western Federation of Miners. Now, we, of course, intend to hear evidence, and 
‘intend to inquire into the reason why that action was taken by the men, and to hear 
from the men why that action was taken, and to hear what the company has to say 
as to why such action was not: considered right. There can only be one of two issues 
attending the results of this Commission. Either the Commission will adopt, in whole 
or in part, the attitude of the men that they had the right to join this Federation, or 
that they had not, and to report to the Federal Government, and then it is for the 
Federal Government to say whether they approve or disapprove of the finding of the 
Commission. If the Federal Government approve of the findings of the Commission it 
is highly probably that they will be in a position to introduce legislation, but it is 
altogether improbable that the Government will be able to introduce legislation during 
the present session. 
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Now, under these circumstances it has appeared to me to be right to suggest to 
the parties to this controversy that some means be arrived at by which the men may 
resume their work, pending the decision of the Commission, and the approval or dis- 
approval of the Federal Government. It seems to me if they did that they could not: 
prejudice their position before the Commission, and at the same time they would 
have the advantage of keeping their families, and thus remain square with the world 
in the meantime. If the Commission finds in favour of the men, and the Federal 
Government thei finding, there is no harm-done. On the other hand, if the Com- 
mission disapproves, and if the Federal Government disapprove, there will be no harm 
done. It seems to me it would be in the interests of the men at all events if they 
could so arrange as to go back to work. I suppose that will probably mean the 
abandonment, for the time being, of their connection with the Western Federation of 
Miners. Even if they did abandon their position, that would not, as far as I am con- 
cerned, at all events, prejudice their position in the slightest. It might be felt by 
some of the men that this would arouse a feeling of hostility in the Western Ieder- 
ation of Miners. If the Western Federation of Miners do take such a harsh view, 
then I should say, speaking for myself, that the Federation would not be a desirable 
body for our men to enter into. I think that the men should consider this. I, of 
course, speak for myself; I do not know how my colleague views the matter. 


Rev. Mr. Rowr.—It seems to me that if work could be resumed, it is altogether 
desirable that it should be. There is a great deal of damage being suffered both by: 
the men and the company, and also by parties not parties to this dispute, who might 
be called the innocent parties, who are suffering, and public interests are being injured 
by the continuance of the strike. Either party does not confess or admit any wrong- 
doing by reaching an agreement whereby work is resumed, and there are no rights, 
as His Lordship has stated, to be jeopardized by such a settlement. I assume that the 
chief point of dispute is that mentioned by His Lordship, the matter of the men’s 
relationship to a union, which is more or less technical matter, which will have to be 
dealt with in some way. It seems to me there will have to be some decision as to the 
question of trade unions and the relationship of employers and employees, and pend- 
ing such a decision, a settlement which will take these disputes out of the arena in 
which they now are, that there is nothing to be gained by suffering the loss which a 
continuance of the strike will occasion. Then, I think the work of the Commission 
would proceed considerably better. It seems to me the men might think that going 
back to work would be a confession of weakness. I understand that this will not be 
regarded as such. The conclusions of the Commission will be reached from investiga- 
{ions made, and from the evidence produced, and the only effect, to my mind, that 
such action could have would be to impress me with the idea that the parties were 
anxious not to cause any injury or any greater disturbance of business relations than 
they could avoid. I personally would be very glad if such an arrangement could he 
reached. 


His Lorpsuie.—Have counsel any suggestions to make? 


Mr. Cuas. Witson, K.C.—I should like to correct what seems to be a misappre- 
hension in regard to what has been called this ‘strike.’ Our idea is that it is not a 
strike in any senso of the word, but that it is a lockout. The situation from our 
standpoint arose in this way. The men first met with the idea that they would like 
an increase in wages, and they met for the purpose of discussing this increase. They 
-yealized that without organization it would be impossible for them to accomplish this; 
that without a union they would be unable to accomplish the purpose for which they 
met. They therefore conceived the idea of organization. They then went one step 
further, and came to the conclusion that it would be better for them to affiliate with a 
large and impsrtant body—the Western Federation of Miners. Believing they would 
have not only the moral support of this affiliation, and possibly thus obviate the neces: 
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sity of invoking the Alien Labour Law, which has proved wholly inoperative, and also 
that in any difficulties in regard to finances, the support they would receive would be 
very largely extended, they conceived the idea of affiliating with the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. The instant that this resolution was passed, a notice was posted 
directing that the tools be brought out of the mine and the mines closed. Before this, 
they had seen Mr. Baker, who is a prominent man in connection with the affiliation 
of unions with the Western Federation of Miners, and a committee was formed to ask 
Mr. Dunsmuir to open the mines, but ke refused to recog ize the men in auy way as a 
union. These are statements of fact--— 


Mr. Bopwe.u.—lt is these very statements of fact which we deny. I think it is 
a pity, however, to raise any controversial discussion at this stage. 


His Lorpsuie.—The reason I made these remarks was to draw attention to the fact 
that we had no power to settle these'disputes. If we had, Mr. Wilson’s remarks would 
be much in point. All I desired to do was to point out to the men what was likely 
to be the consequence ; that we would be unable to finish our labours in time for the 
federal government to have opportunity to take action at this session, and we all 
understand, of course, 'that men in the position that the men are in, have probably 
little saved up, and yet are powerless to do anything to compel employers to receive 
them back. It seems to me that the best thing the men could do is to go back upon 
such conditions as the employers could be prevailed upon to give, and the men would 
not prejudice their position. As between the wives and families on the one hand 
and the Western Federation of Miners on the other, I should think the families have 
the highest claim upon the husband. 


Mr. Witson.—My only object in saying anything on the subject was to remove 
what I considered to be a misapprehension in regard to the men having struck work, 
because that is a misapprehension. 


Mr. Rowr.—lIf this is a case of a lockout it would seem to add strength to the 
position that the men are not conceding anything if they decide to go back. This 
would seem to remove any possibility of prejudicing the case. 


His Lorpsup.—I cannot see how the officers of the Western Federation of Miners 
ean take offence if the men they have return to work, and as far as their connection: 
with that body in the meantime goes, it is a case of necessity. If the Federal govern- 
ment decide that the Commission were right, the matter can keep until a year from - 
now, if necessary, but the stomachs of the wives and babies cannot keep until that 
time. : 


Mr. Witson.—I am quite satisfied that the men will appreciate what your Lordship 
has said, and that the suggestion will receive a most respectful consideration. It is a 
suggestion that occurs to one, if not easy, of a highly reasonable character. I have 
received no instructions upon the subject, however, neither do I think the men have 
considered it themselves. 


His Lorpsuip.—I wish to remove the idea that their position will be prejudiced 
further. It won’t be prejudiced one particle, as far as I can see. 


Mr. Witson.—Would your Lordship think it better to go on with the labours of 
the Commission, or defer it until such a proposition has been decided on? 


His Lorpsur.—I think it would assist if! matters were deferred until they have 
decided. 


Mr. BopweLu.—The probability is that unless this is done bad feeling may arise — 
over the matter, and the less bad feeling the better. I presume also that the Commis- 
sion would like to have the statements of both sides. 
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Mr. Winson.—Whether we are right or wrong in calling it a lockout or a strike, 


the absolute refusal of Mr. Dunsmuir to have anything to do with a labour union at 
all, remains. 


Mr, Bopwetu.—That is not our decision. My instructions are that Mr. Dunsmuir 
has given no instructions whatever to refuse to recognize a union among his own men, 
but his objection is that the men who work in his mines should affiliate themselves with 
an organization whose headquarters and constitution are actually out of the jurisdiction 
of this country. We have, in accordance with your Honour’s suggestion, formulated a 
preliminary statement of our position on that point. It is a matter of principle, 
it does not arise out of any feeling on Mr. Dunsmuir’s part against the men or any 
desire to intimidate them in any way, but simply as a matter in his own interest that 
disputes which arise in works of his undertaking should be settled between the parties 
themselves, and that it only tends to serious loss and direct antagonism on both sides 
if outside parties, who have no interest in the quarrel, are called in to settle it. That 
is the position we take now and the stand we will take during the sittings of this Com- 
mission, and as your honours have very well said, it is quite possible that without 
prejudice to our position as well as the men’s position, that a modus vivendi can be 

‘agreed on and do no harm to anyone. 


His Lorpsure.—I think the best plan would be to adjourn until to-morrow at 10.30 
o’clock, to give the parties an opportunity to make some arrangement, and time for you 
and Mr. Wilson to exchange statements and file copies with the secretary. 


Mr. Wirson.—We have reached a proposition in which there is a direct conflict of 
instructions as to whether or not Mr. Dunsmuir was willing to permit his workmen to 
form a union among themselves. In dealing with this modus viwendt, do I understand 
_ from my learned friend, assuming that my clients are willing to adopt the suggestion 
which has fallen, that no objection would be offered to the formation of a union em- 
bracing say the whole of Mr. Dunsmuir’s employees, and no discrimination against 


them ? 


Mr. Bopwe.t.—I should think it would be better not to ask for terms or make 
conditions just at the present time. The suggestion which fell from the Commission 
was this: that the men go back to work without prejudice. It only entails a delay 
at any rate to begin now the work of terms and conditions to be made. It is better 
for the men to go back on the same terms and conditions. 


His Lorpsuip.—lt is desirable that Mr- Dunsmuir should communicate in some 
_way to what extent he is prepared to go in the matter of unions, 


Mr. Bopwetu.—The statement—in just the bald way in which my learned friend 
put it—is one which will require a good deal of qualification.. In the case of forming 
simply a union it might take a much larger scope and yet fall within the definition 
of the words which my friend has used. We must negotiate back and forward and 
get something definite on both sides. These things can go on now just the same as they 
have beforehand. It will be necessary for my learned friend to lay down the scope and 
field, the constitution of the union which he expects to form. That will require time. 
to consider. As a general principle Mr. Dunsmuir stated that he did not and would 
not discourage organization among his own men, say for instance, if the men in this 
camp formed a union of its own, there would be no opposition to that, but I have no 
instructions from him which would authorize me to say that in case of a local 
~ union there could be formed a far reaching union. It would all depend on the rules 

and constitution of the proposed union. That matter would have to be settled first. 


His Lorpsuir.—I would suggest that you discuss this matter between yourselves, 
and you could, at the same time, file your statement, as we want to get some definite 
issues before us, as our time is limited. 
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Mr. Witson.—While I propose to satisfy your Honour that my clients will give 
every attention to the suggestion that has fallen from» you, I feel that they will find 
themselves in a great deal of difficulty, not with the Western Federation: of Miners, 
but from what I can call the unyielding terms of the modus vivendi, in other words, 
our idea, being that our interests cannot be subserved at all unless we have some form 
of organization and the suggestion being that that organization should embrace Mr. 
Dunsmuir’s workingmen. I understand from Mr. Bodwell that he had never opposed 
anything of the kind, and it seems to me, in that case, that if he would consent to that 
in each case, I would have a definite proposition to lay before the men. 


His Lorpsuie.—You and Mr. Bodwell can see each other in the interval. 
Mr. Bopweitu.—Has my friend got his statement ready ? 
Mr. Wiison.—My statement is not yet completed. 


His Lorpsuir.—We would like to have you formulate your grievances and make 
your reply, and state how far you are prepared to go in this matter of unions, and 
file both with the secretary. Exchange them and file them. I might ask, Mr. Wilson, if 
you appear for al] the employees ? 


Mr. Witson.—There has been a meeting held, I believe, and the fact that I am 
retained has been carried by a majority, I cannot say that I represent all. 


His Lorpsuip.—What I want to get at is if there are any considerable number of 
men who are opposed to unions and desire to be represented before this commission. 
There are always some of that class, and these people should be heard as well as the 
others. Jf there are any men who wish to be represented they had better inform the 
Commission—any who are not members of this union. 


Mr. Bopweii.—It might be given out that your Honour would hear any one of: 
that class whenever they wish to appear before the Commission. 


His Lorpsuip.—I wish to hear every one who wishes to appear before the Com- 
mission, 


The Commission stands adjourned until 10.30 a.m., to-morrow. 


Lavysmiru, B.C., May 6, 1903. 


Mr. Wirson.—At the sittings of the Commission yesterday, the suggestion was 
made by the Commissioners in respect to what may be termed a modus vivendi during 
the time which the Commission would be sitting, the suggestion being that the men 
should return to work until a report had been made. J stated then that I was unable 
to consent to anything of the kind. I might state that the union has met since then, 
and the result, which they have handed to me this morning, is a unanimous one. 
The suggestion coming from the Commissioners was, of course, entitled to the highest 
consideration, and it has received that, because there was a very full meeting indeed, 
the matter was discussed at great length before a conclusion was arrived at. I now 
hand in to the secretary the conclusion reached. 


(Exhibit 3.) 
Mr. Bopwetu.—Before the resolution is read I would like to have some statement 


as to how the meeting was called, and who would ordinarily be entitled to vote at such 
a meeting. nga ‘ pe <a 
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His Lorpsuip.—I don’t think you are entitled to inquire into that. The men 
are entitled to carry on their proceedings in their own way. 


Mr. Bopwetu.—The company would be entitled to know that this was a full 
meeting of the men employed in the company’s works. The reason I make the state- 
ment is that I understand there were at the works when they closed down about 
1,000 men, and that there are now about 500 in all in the neighbourhood. The news- 
paper report says there were only about 260 at the meeting. 


His Lorpsuip.—lIf you desire to elicit any of these facts you can in examination, 
I suppose ? ; 


Mr. Bopwetu.—Yes, I suppose so. 


The Secretary of the Commission then read the resolution put in by Mr. Wilson, 
on behalf of the men, as follows :— 


(Exhibit 3.) 


‘Whereas the Chief Justice and members of the Commission to investigate 
the cause of labour troubles in British Columbia have suggested that, pending the 
inquiry and report by the Commission, the mines should be re-opened and the men 
return to work. 

‘And whereas this local union has taken that matter into consideration, and 
has arrived at the following conclusions: 

‘That past experience has taught us beyond the shadow of a doubt that if we 
at this time comply with the suggestions of His Lordship and the Commission, we 
feel we would be at the mercy of our employer, and that to now abandon our 
affiliation with the Western Federation of Miners would be to lose its sympathy 
and active support, and thereby destroy all unity among the workers. That with- 
out the support of a union or organization in sympathy with it, men would now, 
as in the past, be discharged or in some manner forced to quit work. That no men 
would dare to move in the direction of organization for fear of discharge; 

‘Therefore this union respectfully declines to abandon its affiliation with the 


-W.F. M,’ 


His Lorpsuip.—Speaking for myself, I can only say I regret very much the 
decision come to, as I think the men’s stand is likely to prejudice their case in the 
mind of the public. Coal mining is an absolute necessity—all the country must have 
coal. All I can say is that if the men went back to work they would not prejudice 
their case in the slightest. However, the men are the best judges of their own case. 


Mr. Bopwetu.—I would like to say that so far as the company is concerned, the 
fears expressed in the resolution are groundless. 


Mr. Witson.—That is a mere statement. The statement made by the men is 
founded upon experience. 


His Lorpsuir.—I have no doubt of that, Mr. Wilson. I should have thought that 
the Western Federation people would be very willing to take the men back in the 
course of a year or so, when the Commission or Parliament came to a conclusion in 
the matter. I suppose we had better go cn. 


Mr. Witson.—Is it proper to ask what course the tribunal will take with respect 
to the evidence? I may state, and I think it is proper to do so, that we are not in 
any sense accusers. We have done something wh'7h the law permits us to do, and 
what from our standpoint is perfectly just, and having done that, we are debarred 
from work. It seems to me that the act of closing the mines does not lie upon.us. 
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His Lorpsuirp.—You have altered the status quo. 
Mr. Witson.—We have altered it by lawful act. 


His Lorpsuip.—At all events you cannot complain, if we take the same course 
that was taken in regard to the anthracite strike in the United States, and in that 
case the miners were called upon to take the course of plaintiffs in a civil case. 


Mr. Witson.—That was the course adopted in that case? Very well. We will 
bring forward some evidence in support of the soundness of our'position, and I think 
it will be first in order to show the nature and objects of ‘the organization which the 
men have joined. 


His Lorpsuip.—It is very desirable to have all the light possible on that subject. 


Mr. Witson.—I think possibly the best man T can call for that purpose is to ask 
Mr. Baker to give evidence. 


Mr. BopwELu.—We were to have a written statement. ; 


His Lorpsuip.—Yes, we asked for a written statement on each side, to be handed 
to the secretary. 


Mr. Winson.—I have no objection. I may state that the only grounds we allege 
for the present case are the mine owners’ refusal to employ men affiliated with the 
Western Federation of Miners, the mine owners’ refusal to employ men conected 
with any union, and the general hostility shown by the mine owners to any organiz-_ 
ation. Our suggestion is that these causes are primarily responsible for the existing 
trouble. We further say there has been a grievance in forcing men who reside 
in other parts of the locality to live at Ladysmith, the town site owned by the mine 
owners, as a condition of their employment. 


(Statements of both parties exchanged; Wellington Colliery Co.’s Statement, fe ie 
. 1; Miners’ Statement, Exhibit 2.) 


His Lorpsuip.—You had better sign a copy of your statements, both of you, and 
file with the secretary. Just state under your signature for whom you are acting. 


Mr. Wiuson.—I will call Mr, Baker. 


James A. Baker, sworn. = 
By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Where do you reside, Mr. Baker?—A. Slocan City, B.C. 

Q. And at present what is your occupation?—A. I am a member of the executive 
board of the Western Federation of Miners, as general organizer and looking after 
the interests of the organization. 

Q. Throughout the whole of British Columbia?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you been connected with the Western Federation for any length of 
time ?—A. Since 1899. 

Q. The original organization was formed when?—A. About 11 years ago ; 
1892 or 1893. 

Q. By the way, are you of Canadian birth?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are still a Canadian?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Are you on the voters’ list?—A. I am. ° 


JAMES A. BAKER—Ladysmith, May 6. 
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Q. Will you please state to the Commissioners what the purpose and objects of 
the Western Federation are? Have you a copy of the constitution and by-laws with 
you?—A. I have. 

Q. I wish you would be kind enough to hand it in. 


(Copy of by-laws handed in, Exhibit A.) 


By His Lordship : 
Q. That is a copy, Mr. Baker, of the by-laws up to ‘date?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. I see the last time it was amended was in May, 1902, and there has been no 
amendment since, Mr. Baker?—A. No amendment since. 


By His Lordship : 


- Q. There are no other by-laws in force other than what are here?—A. Those are 
the general by-laws; there are local by-laws in each local union. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Other than the book you have handed in, there are no further by-laws govern- 
ing the central organization ?—A. No. y 

Q. May each local union, subject to the constitution of the central body’s con- 
stitution, make its own by-laws, for its-own government?—A. Yes, sir, so long as it 
does not conflict with, the constitution of the central body. 

Q. Will you be kind enough to take that book, and please tell the Commission 
what the purpose and object of the Western Federation of Miners is ¢—A. It is) on 
similar lines to those of general organizations. The main object is the betterment 
of the condition of the working classes, mentally, socially, intellectually and fin- 
ancially. : ; 

Q. Withsut actually reading the whole book, how do you generally attempt to 
carry out these objects?—A. By the educational feature which is derived from the 
interchange of ideas, that is, being as closely in touch with each other as possible, 
giving to each other the benefit of experience derived from time to time and advanced 
throughout the membership. 

Q. Will you describe now the mode of government, the manner in which the 
central organization is governed and its business conducted, and then we will go on 
to the manner in which the locals become members of the central body?—A. The 
central organization is governed directly by the constitution, unless an emergency 
arises, when there is power in the hands of the executive committee to deal with such 
an emergency. The mode of government of the organization is wholly in the hands 
of the members. The legislation is under the executive rule in all cases. 

Q. That is article 10, section 1, is it not ‘—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. Of what is the central body composed ?—A. It is composed at the present time 
of a president and vice-president, a secretary-treasurer and an executive board of six 
additional members. 

Q. With respect to the internal management of the organization I don’t imagine 
the Commissioners care very much, but they will probably like to know something of 
its method of dealing in relation to the formation of new unions, the powers of new 
unions, and the duties of their officers?—A. In forming a new union, the aims and 
objects of the organization are illustrated by the organizer as thoroughly as he may 
be able, and their duties explained as members of the organization. The local union 
has total jurisdiction over its own affairs subject to the conformity to the constitution 
of the Federation. The local union makes its own by-laws subject to the constitution 
of the general organization, and they transact their own local business in so far as it 


does not conflict. 
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Q. Now coming to one of the most important questions, the manner in which a 
local organization or the central body might act in disputes which might or might 
not culminate in a strike. What are the powers with respect to that? A. It is defined 
in article 5, section 1 of the constitution. 

Q. I think I would like to have that article read? A. (Article read by witness) : 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any union to enter upon a strike unless ordered by three- 
fourths of its resident members in good standing voting. Such questions shall be 
decided by a secret ballot at a special meeting called for that purpose, after having 
received the approval of the Executive Board of the Western Federation of Miners. 
Should any employer or employers attack the rights of the members of a union or its 
established principles without allowing the union sufficient time to notify the Execu- 
tive Board of the proposed change, then the members shall have the right to declare 
a strike to maintain their rights. In this they shall be assisted by the Executive 
Board.’ 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Read the next clause, please, Mr. Baker, the next section.—A. (Witness reads 
section 2, same article). 


‘Any contract or agreement entered into between the members of any local union 
and their employers as a final settlement of any difficulty or trouble that may occur 
between them shall not be considered valid or binding until the same shall have the 
approval of the Executive Board of the Western Federation of Miners.” 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. What is your experience of the effect of the working of that second section ?— 
A. I have never seen that section exercised yet. It is simply a protection of the non- 
violation of the constitution as I understand it. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You mean you have no instance where a settlement has been arrived at as to 
a local union in British Columbia where the Western Federation has not interfered, 
it has to be submitted for approval?—A. Yes. The executive board igs not the final 


authority; the convention, as represented by the local unions has authority over the 
executive board. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. How is that convention called together?—A. By representatives from all the 
locals of the organization. Each union in good standing ig entitled to one represent- 
ative for each 100 members, and small unions under that number are entitled to one 

representative. : 
Q. Over and above the executive board there would stand a convention of the 
whole organization?—A. An appeal on any question can come before the convention, 
There can always be an appeal from the executive. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. How is this convention held?—A. The convention is held annually, and at the 
close of one convention a discussion as to the headquarters is had, and the place of 
the next convention chosen, 

Q. Thus an appeal could not be heard for a year, if it occurred immediately on 
the close of a convention?—A. Yes. : 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. You have never known an instance where the central authority have interfered 
with a settlement made by a local union and employers, ag far as your experienge 
goes ’—A. No sir. 3 
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By His Lordship : 


Q. Can you tell us in what case the central authority would be likely to inter- 
fere?—A. It would arise in case an adjustment was made entirely at variance with 
the constitution of the organization. 

Q. Could you put your finger on one specific principle so as to illustrate a case 
in which the central power would intervene?—A. I do not know that I can. 

Q. For example, what violation of the constitution would warrant interference 
under section 2 with the conclusion arrived at by a local union?—A. Well, I do not 
know how to illustrate that intelligently. It might be, for instance, where there were 
a number of local unions in a given locality. Take the question of wages. If some 
local made a single arrangement which would affect the status of more than one union, 
I am satisfied the organization would not approve; that while the rate of wages is 
governed by the rate in that locality, if it was affecting the loeals adjoining, the organ- 
ization would probably not approve. 

Q. I think I can understand how it might arise. Suppose it might arise in the 
case of a small union interfering with the rate of wages of several hundreds scattered 
around in other local unions ?—A. Yes, it would break the established principle of 
interfering with others. 

Q. What would be the consequences if the central authority disapproved ?—A. It 
would, in all probability, come before the convention. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. What would the immediate effect be, pending the meeting of the convention ?— 
A. It would be hard for me to say what the immediate effect would be. It might be 
the suspension of the charter. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. That is, if the local union did not recede from its position?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Wilson: 


Q. And the suspension of the charter would mean that during the time of sus- 
pension they would cease to have the rights of the organization?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. ‘Nhat union would not be represented at the convention ?—A. Well, no, but 
they would have the right to a hearing there. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Would the central authority suspend the charter, or would it require a vote of 
the convention ?—A. If the executive board came to the conclusion that the members 
of the union had acted in violation of the constitution they would assuredly suspend 
the charter, pending an investigation. 

Q. Following out Mr. Rowe’s suggestion, if fe members of that union had been 
suspended, in general convention would they be entitled to vote?—A. That would 
depend on circumstances. I believe such a case would be the first. If it was decided 
that they had a right to their charter they would certainly have a vote. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. But it might be a very close vote, so that one or two might turn it in either 
direction, and the vote of the suspended union might have the effect of turning it in 
one direction or the other? 


Mr. Bopweti.—I might suggest to the Commissioners that Mr. Baker is not cap- 
able of pronouncing an opinion, he has not a case in point, and he cannot give us 
the document. 
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His Lorpsuip.—He can only give his word. 


Mr. Bopweti.—It is really asking Mr. Baker to argue the case on the constitution. 
Mr. Rows.—Is there any definite statement in the by-laws? 


His Lorpsuip.—As I gather it, he has told us the union would not be entitled to a 
vote, but would be entitled to vote in the decision. 


Wirness.—You will find in article 7 two sections practically on this point in the 
constitution. 


By Mr. Wilson :° 


Q. Is the business of the organization so carried on that the men who come under 
its control may be ordered on strike if no grievance occurs in the course of their own 
employment?—A. No. They might be requested under certain conditions to go out 
in sympathy with a neighbouring union. That could only be done in this way. Ifa 
neighbouring union of the Western Federation of Miners was in trouble with an em- 
ployer, and the employers of the local union in question came to the assistance of that 
corporation or individual undertaking to take their business off their hands to assist 
them in defeating the organization in their struggle, then they would be requested 
by the organization to co-operate with them. 

Q. But is there any power to compel them to do it?—A. No. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What would prevent the central authority suspending such a union if it did 
not go on strike?—A. There is no provision of the constitution which enables them 
to do it. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. In a case of this kind the central authority have no power to do so?—A. The 
central board and all the officers are simply servants of the organization, and can be 
called from office at any time. 

Q. Is there any power! in the central body or organization which might compel 
men to leave their employment in consequenece of some particular agitation in a 
foreign country, in which the organization has no interest whatever?—A. None, 
except in the manner in which I have spoken of. That feature would not apply to 
any particular locality. From our standpoint it would be immaterial where it was, if 
it was members of the organization that were receiving this injury. 

Q. In other words you know no boundary line, as far as your organization is con- 
cerned, just the same as an employer does not in regard to employing men?—A. No, 
sir. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Assuming in a case of this kind that the local union submits to some infrac- 
tion of the union at the instance of an émployer, has the central body authority to. 
suspend the union for submitting to that?—A. Under the first section—in reply to 
that I might read it— 

“Any union failing or refusing to comply with the Constitution and Bydlawe 
shall for the first offence be suspended from the privileges and benefits of the Feder- 
ation for three months, and for a second offence six months, or be expelled, as the 
Executive Board may determine.’ 
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Q. I mean a case of this kind, if a local union was submitting to some infrac- 
tion of the constitution in order to avoid trouble?—A. No, the constitution is very 
elastic in that particular, that every honourable means shall be used to avoid resort to 
extremes. 

Q. Has a local union the final decision as to whether or not an employer is 
unfair?—A. No, when they rebel against an existing condition it has to be submitted 
to the central board. It is submitted to the executive board before they are granted 
the support of the organization. 

Q. If it comes to an officer of the Federation that a local union has submitted to 
an infraction in order to avoid trouble with an employer, would the central body have 
power to suspend that union?—A. If it cam2 to the notice that an infraction of the 
constitution was being made it would be the duty of the local union to bring it up 
before the central organization. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. And that having been done the attention of the local union would be called 
to the violation by it?—A. Yes, it would be investigated if it were considered a serious 
grievance in that way. 

Q. Is there anything in your constitution or by-laws, or the manner in which you 
carry on your business which would enable the central authority to close the mines #— 
A. No sir, there is no such authority. 

Q. Not even to increase the business or raise the price of coal in the United 
States ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Is your organization eK absolutely free from national prejudice?—A. It 
certainly is. I speak advisedly. 

Q. In other words, you know no differences in race, language or creed, except that 
it is among white men?—A. Well, yes. I think there are black men included though, 
‘both white and dark men. 

Q. Is there anything in your constitution or by-laws, or the manner of conduct- 
ing your business which would justify the statement that it would be possible to 
extend the field so as to recognize the right of a foreign authority in the industrial 
affairs of British Columbia?—A. Not in any case. 

Q. There is nothing to justify a statement of that kind?—A. No, nothing. 

Q. Is there anything further which you thiek yofi would like to tell the Com- 
mission with respect to the objects or purposes of the Federation? I may omit some- 
thing. You are at liberty to tell the Commissioners anything you can think of which 
will throw light on the manner im which this Western Federation of Miners carries 
on its affairs?—A. It is an organization made up wholly of the workingmen them- 
selves. They control and handle it. Its officers are simply the servants of the organiz- 
ation to carry out its constitution as it is arranged annually at the convention, and 
under the convention submitted to the referendum before it becomes the law of the 
organization. The officers are simply there to carry this out. 

Q. And then in the case of a strike, they must obtain the consent of the central 
authority ?—A. It is the only position the central body takes in a strike. They have 
no authority to call a strike. It has to be submitted to them for approval, through the 
meneber of the executive in the district. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. What is the district in British Columbia, you used the words ‘of the district?’ 
—A. I will read from the book :— 


(Sec. 10 Art. 3.) 


‘The territory covered by the Western Federation of Miners shall be divided 


into the following districts : 
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“No. 1.—California, Nevada and Arizona. 

‘No. 2.—Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 

‘No. 3—Montana and Wyoming. 

*No. 4.—Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 

‘No. 5.—South Dakota, Kansas and Missouri. 

‘No. 6.—Territory north of United States boundary. 


‘Each of the districts herein designated shall be entitled to one representative on 
the Executive Board exclusive of the general officers; said representative to be an 
actual bona fide resident of the district he represents.’ 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. As I understand it, Mr. Baker, the territory north of the International rtd 
ary line is one district?—A. Yes, at the present time. 

Q. How far east does that go? It goes to the Mississippi river does it not, just 
one district ?—A. I will try and make that as intelligible as I pcssibly can. So far 
our work has been largely confined to British Columbia, although we have a couple 
of organizations in Alberta. As organization is growing it is now recommended to 
have another representative from this part of the country. The one representative 
chosen has authority under the constitution to represent the whole of Canada. 

Q. The executive board is constituted by one representative from each district. 
Now what territory will be included in the district for which British Columbia would 
have a representative, as the constitution now stands, how far east and how far south? 
—A. At the present time it is not operating east of Alberta. 

Q. In the United States, how far is it?-—A. There is no prohibitory line in the 
constitution. 

Q. I want the inclusive line—the limit line?—A. Would not the limit mean 
prohibitory ? 

Q. I don’t want to argue over words—you eee eine I mean. British Columbia 
has one representative on this executive. Now how much does his territory include ?— 
A. The actual territory where we have already got organization is confined to British 
Columbia and Alberta. This territory lies north of the United States boundary line. 
All Canadian territory would be just one district. 

Q. And then Washington, Oregon and Idaho would be one. Is this district sup- 
posed to come any further than Nevada would?—A. We extend the field ag fast as 
we can get to it. 

Q. Is it intended to include Western States and Canada ?—A. It was named the 
Western Federation and the name has not been changed. It was formed first from a 
limited number of local unions. Then they federated together, and it was named the 
Western Federation of Miners still. 

Q. It was organized for quartz miners?—A. The majority are. 

Q. You have no organization in the coal mines of Washington?—A. I do not 
know whether there are any. 

Q. The coal miners of Washington are not in the Western Federation?—A. i 
don’t think they are. 

Q. Do you happen to know how many coal mines are operating in Washington 2?— 
A. No. 

By His Lordship : 

Q. How is it they have not come into the Federation?—A. I can hardly say ex- 
cept by inference. I became more intimate with the situation, more recently from 
information gathered here. I think it is simply that the field has not received the 
attention that it should have by the representative of that district. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. At present these coal mines are not in the Federation—you are sure about 
that?—A. I do not know. If they are, there are not many. 
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By His Lordship : 
Q. Do they belong to any other organization?—A. I do not know; that is terri- 
tory I have not been in, not in the coal district. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Your constitution is expressed in the first two pages, the preamble is supposed 
to contain the principles of the constitution, that is in general terms?—A. It is sup- 
posed to. : 5 

Q. I will quote from the preamble :—‘ To establish as speedily as possible, and so 
that it may be enduring, our right to receive pay for labour performed in lawful money 
and to rid ourselves of the iniquitous and unfair system of spending our earnings 
where and how our employers or their agents or officers may designate. To secure 
the introduction and use of any and all suitable, efficient appliances for the preserv- 
ation of life, limb and health of all employees, and thereby preserve to society the lives 
and usefulness of a large number of wealth producers’ and so on. I simply read one 
or two of these passages to show that the principles of the constitution are expressed 
here ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now the executive body is elected at the convention, and that executive body 
interprets the constitution ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the question whether any particular act falls within the constitution 
must be determined by the executive body ?—A. Yes, they are the interpreters. 

Q. And they are also the body to act on that interpretation?—A. Yes. 

Q. The only power the convention has is to alter or amend the constitution, is it 
not?—A. They can overthrow any rule of the executive board on any question. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Can the convention over-rule by a fair majority?—A. Yes. 
Q. Suppose a question arose in British Columbia, that convention would only 
have, according to the number of unions, one delegate for every 100 men 2@—A. One 
delegate for each union of 20 members or more, and one for each 100 members. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. But there are a great many more unions in the United States than in British 
Columbia, and from the nature of things there always will be a large majority in the 
United States?—A. That is a forecast, of course. 

Q. The executive body would have the right, supposing a certain principle was 
being carried outi in the United States, to say that it was against the constitution, 
would they ?—A. A majority of the executive board, yes. 

Q. Is it not a practice of the executive to procure strikes or request strikes for 
the purpose of obtaining recognition of a principle ¢—A. Never that I know of. They 
have no such authority in the constitution. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. They have no power to order, but can request ¢—A. The request was made on 
one occasion. They requested the men at Michel to come out. 


” 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. Suppose the executive should decide that a certain principle of action ought 

to be adopted in the interest of the Federation, how would they enforce that directly— 

the adoption of that principle?—A. A new principle that had not been embodied 
before? 

Q. No, that a certain principle of the constitution, a specific thing. Suppose 

they decide that a certain particular form of mining, say, for instance, was within 

the principles of the constitution, they would be entitled to say so?—A. They might 


pass an opinion. 
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Q. If they pass an opinion is there any way of enforcing that?—A. No. 

Q. Could they order a strike in mines where that principle was not acted on?’— 
A. You are speaking of something which has never come under my observation. 

Q. You are here partly to tell us what has come under your observation and 
partly to interpret the constitution?—A. You are asking me for forecasts. 

Q. I ask your opinion as an expert on this constitution. Could they not recom- 
mend a strike in a locality where that principle was not being carried out.?—A. There 
is no provision in our regulations whereby the executive board has authority to recom- 
mend a strike. 

Q. You said they requested the men at Michel to come out, it was the executive 
body who made the request?—A. Yes, the request originally came from the other 
union. 

Q. As far as the Michel union were concerned, they were requested to come out 
on strike, so that shows that where the executive think it proper they can request a 
union to strike?—A. Well, it is an unwritten law. It is understood the same as 
where an employer gives assistance to another employer. 

Q. Yes, I know, but the power is there, the executive act if they see fit?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Can they request by themselves, or must it come from another local union ?— 
A. By the other union. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. The Fernie union were on strike; they wanted to get the Michel union out. 
They requested the executive, and the executive requested Michel. Now you say that 
Michel could not be ordered out except by their own vote. Suppose the Michel union 
had refused to go out at the request of the executive, would it have been in the power 
of the executive to bring that matter before the convention—the fact that the men 
had refused to go out—have they that power?—A. Their action is subject to the ap- 
proval of the men at large. . 

Q. The initiative and referendum is the only clause you have on that, so that if 
the Michel union refused to obey the order of the executive they would have expected 
that that would be brought up at the convention, and would reasonably anticipate 
that the convention would support the executive. In the case of a strike requested by 
the executive would not the local union have reason to suppose that the convention 
would support the action of the executive?—A. Well, they might support it morally,. 
but as to what extremes that support would go, it would be a matter of a particular 
ease, of course. So far as my experience goes they have taken the view that it was 
necessary for something to be done tu get men to see things in the right shape. 

Q. I want the general principle. Would it not be a fact, to take that particular 
instance, that unless the Michel union could be satisfied that the majority of the 
unions belonging to the Western Federation of Miners, were on their side that their 
charter would be suspended if they did not go out on that request?—A. No, I don’t 
think so. 

Q. Why not?—A. There is no provision for it. 

Q. The executive, at the request of the Fernie union, requested Michel to come 
out on strike in sympathy; that is a particular case in point?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is an actual case. The Michel union must either accept or refuse that 
request. In considering what they would do these are the things they would have to 
bear in mind. First, if they refused, the executive or any member of the executive 
or a representative of any other union could refer that matter to the convention—that 
is the first thing ?—A. It could be referred. 

Q. Then the convention have the power of suspending the charter?—-A. Not for 
that cause. 
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—Q. Why not?—A. For this reason; this executive board is only composed of so 
many members. . 

Q. I say the convention have the power, when they see fit to suspend that charter 
of the Michel union?—A. Not under our constitution; there is no provision that 
they have made a breach in the constitution when they have made such a request. 

Q. The interpretation of the constitution is in the executive body; they are the 
ones to determine whether or not any particular thing is against the constitution ? 


By His Lordship : 


Q. The local union is not subject to suspension because it refuses to go out on 
strike?—A. The request does not come from the executive board for a union to go 
out on strike. When a local union requests anything the sanction of the executive 
board is obtained to that request. Michel were out without saying anything to any 
executive officer. I requested them to go back, which was done. 

Q. The local union is not subject to suspension by either the executive or con- 
vention if it refuses to go out on strike?—A. It certainly is not. 

Q. Show me that in the constitution ?—A. I cannot. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. Suppose that the Fernie union were ‘striking for recognition, that is a legiti- 
mate cause of strike?—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose that the Fernie union requested the executive to call out the Michel 
union in sympathy with that movement, that would be legitimate, would it not?—A. 
They have the right to make that request. 

Q. Suppose the Michel union refused to go out on that ground?—A. They have 
the right to make such a reply. 

Q. And you say their charter could not be puepended for doing that?—A. That 
ig my opinion. 

Q. Do you mean to say that-the whole body of the Wiastarn Ged soahont could not 
act on that principle? 


His Lorpsnip.—I suppose Mr. Bodwell, they could exclude any union they chose. 
As I understand it, the constitution provides for cases in which suspension can be 
ordered. | 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. What is the provision ?—A. It is in article 7, section 1. 

Q. (Quotes) ‘Any union failing or refusing to comply with the constitution and 
by-laws shall for the first offence be suspended from the privileges and benefits of the 
Federation for three months, and for the second offence, six months, or be expelled as 
the executive board may determine.’ Do you read that to be the executive board 
simply who have the power?—A. They render the decision. It is subject then to the | 
succeeding convention. The right to appeal , from their decision on any aueshon is 
established there. 

Q. We may take this—that the executive may request antipathy strikes, that is 
admitted is it not?—A. They may sanction it. I do not know of anything prohibiting 
them from doing it. I have never seen a case. ; 

Q. When one union is out on strike they naturally want to get as many out as 
possible? Is that not known to be oe We know: in the case of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees— 

Mr. Witson.—I would not make these eaeenents without, some evidence to sup- 
port them. I do net think, that, my learned friend is entitled to make these state- 
ments. BM oc. 
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‘His Lorpsurp.-We know that sympathetic: strikes: havd frequently. been ordered 
in a the past. It is one of = BLES Sen of the whole! situation. ato 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Now, these conventions are held in the United States ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. The questions that come before the conventions for consideration principally 
relate to matters arising in the United States?—A. A large number of cncumaanc 
arise there. 

Q. Would it not be a fair thing to say thatthe, conditions which. prevail im the 
United States would: determine the policy of the executive with reference to conditions 
in British Columbia, if they were affiliated with the Western, Federation of Miners ?— 
A. It is not affected in that oats at all. Each local organization: deals. with | its 
own conditions. - 

Q. As far as a. strike is concerned, but Foe as fie as a - sympathetic anche is 
concerned?—A. A sympathetic strike is very rare in this organization. It has dif- 
ferent employees, different corporations. 

Q. As a principle that must be so, must it not? Once you admit the principle of 
sympathetic strikes, then from the nature of things, the conditions in the United 
States with reference to labour, would control British Columbia, if British Columbia 
workmen were in this union “ule No. j . 

Q. Why not?—A. For the simple reason that the local unions in British Columbia 
are a part and parcel of themselves. They control their own affairs; they fix their own 
wage scales, their conditions of employment and all that sort of thing... 

_Q. Suppose the executive should determine that in the interests of the. miners of. 
the United States a certain line of action should be taken. Once you admit the 
right of sympathetic strikes, you necessarily admit a position of .control from the 
United States?—A. It is not a-position of control. 

. Q. Not a condition of legal control, but.a condition of practical control, by reason | 
of ihe power of their interference. ._Is not a request, given with a great deal of force, 
practically a command? Is it not the idea of the organization that the request. shall 
practically amount to a command ?—A. The executive is not supposed to do these things. 
Tf it is a matter of organization they are. They are not to do the thinking any more 
than the membership :at large. 

Q. The government of the Asedoie tian ereide upon the action. of the convention 
to a great extent?—A. No, the action of the convention is a part of the duties. The. 
regulation of the government comes from the locals. 

Q. I suppose you will admit that the majority in that convention, from the neces- 
sity of things, must always be in the United States?—A. Yes, I suppose so. 

Q. And as far as that much is concerned, you are putting the British Cahennt ) 
unions under the unions in the United States?-A. I think not, there is no such feel- 
ing in our organization. 

Q. Is it not an actual fact 2A. They are not in control. 

Q. The majority rules—that is a principle of your Federation?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the majority must be in the United States?—A, Yes, I.suppose so. __ 

Q. And the majority of the executive board must be in the United States?—A. 
Yes. ; : 
Q. Then as far as the moral influence of the majority is concerned it must be. 
against British Columbia?—A. Yes. 

Q. And from a business man’s point of view and an employer’s is it not fair to 
consider that the control is there?—A. I do not think so. 7 

Q. You say you do not think so, from what you know of the practical woukinel i 
but you must admit the abstract condition is there; it could be changed into a prac- 
tical condition?—A. The national line is obliterated, so far as our position is concern- 
ed, entirely. 
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“ Q. But you cannot obliterate business conditions 2—A. We found it was obliter- 
ated when men were wanted to-take our places in British Columbia, 

Q. What do you refer to particularly?—A. The importations of men brought in 
to take the place of men on strike. 

. Q. This refers to the Alien Labour Act. 


~ Mr. Winson.—The Mie Labour At 3 is waste paper. 


ein Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. You think that would be wrong; I suppose, to bring in men from the United 
States to: take the places: of: union men in British Columbia mines. Suppose: now— 
here was the Fernie strike—did fe happen to know about it, were you there when it 
started?—A. No. 

Q. Is it right to say that only a very eeall Pr aporiinn of the men on the ground 
voted for the strike in the first instance?—A. I believe it is. 

Q. How did the strike originate then?—A. There was only a minority of the men 
in the union at the time. 

’ Q. I have been told that less than 18 per cent of the men penal: the sivike 
at Fernie?—A. I think that is an error. I am sure it is. It was largely hearsay how 
many men were working. I have never gone into the facts to find out exactly the num- 
ber. It might not exceed 20 or 25 per cent. 

. Q. You will say that 25 per cent of the coal workers joined the Western Feder- 
ation to begin with?—A. I cannot Ae that. They joined the Western Federation 


some three years ago. 


cE p 3 understood you to say there were only’ a small eee of the men at Fernie? 


A That were in good standing. » 


Q. A two-thirds majority of that proportion voted. for a strike?+-A. Yes, they 
explained to me that they had the approval of a large majority of those men who were 
not represented in the union, but of course from: an organization standpoint: we only 
considered the position of the union, the men represented in the union. 

Q. So there was 25 per cent of the coal workers at that time who were properly 


-members of the Federation, that a proper majority of that 25 per cent. voted for the 


strike, and the Federation approved it. Would it be right to say that if the remain- 
ing 75 per cent had stayed out that they would have been called scabs?—A. I don’t 
want to avoid your question, but without that understanding among themselves, pies: 


‘very men you speak of, I do not think the strike would have been called. 


Q. We will say for purposes of argument that that is so, we will put that particu- 
lar case, as an illustration. If the 75 per cent had stayed out on strike would they 
have been called scabs?—A. Well, that is another of those imaginary cases. 

Q. There were 25 per cent of these men voted a strike?—A. It was carrying out 
a provision of the constitution that men must be in good standing to vote. All I 


know of that situation is hearsay, press reports and so on. 


Q. If a man declined to go out on a strike that the executive approved. ae would 
he be allowed to work in other places where the Federation had a union iA. He 
would not be looked on as a fair man. 

Q. That means he can’t work thers union men are Hee eaey 9 A: Not always. 

Q. It is the general meaning, is it not—that he cannot work with union men if 
the is called an unfair man?~—A. There are cases where these things have been 


adjusted. 
Q. The general rule is as I have said?—A. Men regarded as unfair, union men 


don’t want to work with them: 


Q. Now, you tell me that one of the objects of the Federation is to advance the 


position of the union by the- circulation of literature. The Western Federation pub- 


lish a magazine, do they not? 


3 
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His Lorpsnip.—Are you going to put that in? 
By Mr. Bodwell : 
I was going to ask if that is a fair sample of the kind of literature the Western 
Federation aim to circulate. 


Q. That is the official organ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you read the magazine this month?—A. I have just glanced at it. 

Q. Do you think the articles there are inclined to advance intelligence and bring — 
about wide harmony between employers and employees?—A. I do not know that it is 


my place to criticize. 
Q. Perhaps you would rather not give an opinion. The document, however, speaks 


for itself. 
By His Lordship : 
Q. Are you going to put that in? 
By Mr. Bodwell : 
I want to read one or two extracts from it. 
(Miner’s Magazine, April, 1903, put in and marked Exhibit B). 
By His Lordship : 


Q. When you say it is the official organ, you mean it has the approval and sanc- 
tion of the membership at large?—A. Yes, of the majority at large. 


a ee 


By Mr, Bodwell : . 


Q. The whole first part of this magazine seems to be taken up with a description 
of the men on strike in Colorado. I will read one or two extracts: ‘On the 14th of 
February ‘the Mill. and Smeltermen’s Union No. 125 of the Western Federation of — 
Miners, were forced to strike a blow on the industrial field against the arrogance of — 
the mill trust, whose employees were denied the right to organize for self-protection © 
under the penalty of forfeiture of employment’ and so on. This was a strike there 
for recognition the same as here?—A. Yes. ey 

Q. And a great many of these strikes are for recognition?—A. It is termed that 
way. . 
Q. Because an employer does not want an organization amongst his men, and he ~ 
discharges men who had joined the organization, and the organization’ ordered a 
strike until he should submit and recognize the union?—A. Yes. he . q 

Q. Was there any sympathetic strike there?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did that strike come out?—A. What I have learned about that I have 
gathered from the press. 

Q. (Quotes) ‘When the Western Federation of Miners invaded the domain that 
was considered sacred to MacNeill, Fullerton and Peck, and organized the Mill and 
Smeltermen’d Union, corporation coin secured the services of a Benedict Arnold in — 
the union by the name of A. K. Crane, who for Judas money prostituted his manhood . 
and betrayed his fellowmen by furnishing the corporations the names of every man — 
who sought shelter in the membership of the Western Federation of Miners.’- Now, 
is it a fair thing to say that this is the way in which a man who does not agree with’ _ 
the union is usually referred to?—A. Speaking from a personal standpoint, I do not 
resort to such things myself, even though I have been alluded to in much the same 
way. NESE BES Shia WR SRE 1 A Ea SEERA 


Q. This is the official organ. Is it a fair thing to assume that a man who does not 
agree with the union may expect to see statements in the official organ in that way ? 
It seems that this*man had been guilty of reporting the names of men. under him who 
had joined the organization, and he is characterized in the official organ of ‘the Feder- 
ation in this language. Suppose Mr. Dunsmuir told one of his foremen to report to 
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him the names of any men under him, and he was a member of the Federation, would 
he expect to be spoken of in the official organ in this way?—A. Well, I don’t know, 
I am not in a position to judge the editor. 

Q. Has he a free hand, do the executive exercise any control of him?—A. They 
exercise a certain control, but the executive is not in session at all times. 

Q. Here we have a letter from George F. Doherty, do you know him?—A. He is 
a resident of Greenwood. 
- Q. Has he any official place in the Western Federation of Miners?—A. He is 
president of the British Columbia District Association. 

Q. So he may be taken to be speaking with authority when he writes?—A. I don’t 


‘know about that. A man expresses a personal view. J don’t know that he is speaking 


officially. 

Q. Do you think it would be calculated to produce a good state of things if Mr. 
Doherty should take it into his head to write and publish a statement about Mr. Ton- 
kin? Here is one clause of Mr. Doherty’s letter. Mr. Doherty pronounces Manager 
Tonkin as ‘the most unscrupulous scoundrel that God Almighty ever permited to 
tread the earth.” Is that calculated to produce harmony ?—A. I do not use those kind 
of terms myself. If you wanted to get my opinion of Mr. Tonkin I would try and 
take a different way of expressing it. 

Q. Do you think this kind of literature should be furnished to the men?— 
A. That is a communication. 

- Q. It is a communication from an officer of the organization in the official maga- 
zine of the organization. May we expect that in Ladysmith: that is the kind of 
literature that is going to be circulated officially with the men belonging to the West- 
ern Federation?—A. That is just what the membership see fit to make it. 

Q: The majority appears to be a foreign influence—a majority out of British 


“Columbia. I am asking you if we may expect it. Here is another thing, a manifesto 
from Park City, Utah: (Quotes) ‘The United States Government is arming 100,- 


000 more murderers to assassinate labour, and still some toil worn fools sleep on! 
Come, ye uniformed butchers to the slaughter your Neroes prepared for us! We wel- 
come you with bloody arms to the graves your tyrants dig for labour! The star 
spangled banner of barbarism that floated over the blue-bellied Hessians in the Coeur 
d’Alenes hath-no terrors for patriots who will:die,:as they have lived, for liberty.’ Is 
that the sort of thing you want to stir up here ?—A. I suppose you want me to give 
my opinion, or hold me responsible for what appears there 4 

Q. That appears to be the policy of the Federation, is that right?—A. You know 
how it is with an editor. You are reading from communications from different parties. 
The general idea is to give the different views of the various locals. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Do you approve of the Reeetion ee nes language as that among the organ- 


ization?@—A. I don’t like the language, to be candid with you. 


Q. Then I suppose if the majority of. the officers were like yourself and disap- 


“proved. of that sort of language, it would not be used i in the organ Ae There i is no 
restriction, they are selected. - 


Q. I suppose if a majority of the officers » ‘were of ‘the same opinion as evita, 


Fe that such language ought. not,to be used in the official organ, that would not be pub- 
_ lished ?—A. Well, I do not know; that idea has never been brought. up. 


- How long has this organ been published?@—A. Something over two years. 


By Mr. pe a . 


-Q. Ase there:any other aebicat 
Mr. ioe iti is a cma ie tas is the cilyt one I have:: 


SOR St oR; « oe 
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By His Lordship: 

Q. I suppose you read the organ yourself regularly ?—A. Yes: - 

Q. Is that an average issue in respect of such language as that aston I have seen 
something of that kind in regard to certain cases. Conn come from. dif- 
ferent individuals. They write as they think. 

Q. Would it be right to say that many of that kind bays appeared 2—A. In some 
extreme cases whenever anything of that kind is provoked. ~ 

Q. I suppose we could get a complete file of the aU Cec we ‘could send for 
them and get them?—A. I have none at my disposal. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Is there any limit to the number of different kinds of employment. that may 
enter the Western Federation?—A. It is outlined in the first section of the: HEELS 
tion, section 1, article 1. 

Q. Mines, mills and smelters and reduction of ore. That is all the classes, of ee 
men that can join} the Federation?—A. Well, there are sometimes cases where men 
work part of the time, and sometimes they get other employment. 

Q. I mean a body of men wishing to affiliate with the order would have to be 
engaged in some of these occupations as a body?—A. Yes. 

Q. We have in this magazine a public list of the branches in British Columbia 
and there are no coal mines in that lot?—A. In British Columbia? Yes, sir. 

Q. Which ones?—A. The union here is the first one on the list. Gladstone Union 
at Fernie, the Michel Union, the Morrissey Union, and one at Frank also. 

Q. The majority are quartz miners?—A. Yes. oes: 

Q. Would the Western Federation of Miners think it proper under their consti- 
tution to request a sympathetic strike in coal mines on account = a difficulty arising 
in 1 quartz mines?—A. JI would not think so. 

Q: Suppose we did not have an 8 hour law, and suppose the quartz miners should 
strike to obtain an 8 hour law, would the Federation think it right to call a sympath- - 
etic strike of coal miners in order to get 8 hours for the quartz miners?—A. It cer- 
tainly would be a local proposition. It might be worked through the local district 
here. The Federation would not ‘make the call. 

Q. Suppose the quartz miners*of the Rossland district: requested the coal miners 
to come out at Ladysmith, would the Federation make that request?—A. No, they 
have no such authority. 

Q. They would have the authority to make the request. The quartz miners of 
Rossland, striking for 8 hours a day, requested the Federation to call out the coal 
miners at Ladysmith in sympathy. Would the executive make that request?—A. The 
request would come from the Rossland union, and the approval of the executive would 
be required. It would not come as a request from the executive. 

Q. The executive would understand that as a request which they had to consider, 
a it would be in their power to pass the request on to the coal miners here i—A. 

es. 

Q. Would it be a thing which the executive would think they were bound to con- 
sider ?—A. It is a part of their duty to consider any request. They have not the 
authority to demand that any body of men go out on strike. 

Q. A condition of things might happen that in a matter which affects quartz 
mines alone the executive might properly request a sympathetic strike from coal min- 
_ers?—A. No, I cannot say that. I say they might approve of it. The request would 
come-from the local. They might get the sanction of the executive, 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. Supposing there was a strike on at a smelter, which was unfair, Would it be 
necessary to come out if their company attempted to furnish coal or coke’to that smel- 
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ter?—A. It would depend on circumstances. If they were lending their. efforts by 
virtue of the case, then undoubtedly a request would be made on them. 

_Q. Would they be called unfair if they refused to come out?—A. They might be. 

Q. They would not be considered as strike breakers?—A. No, but they would be 
looked upon as falling short of having done their duty to their fellowmen. 

Q. So that there must be a very vital connection between coal mining and quartz 
mining under the circumstances?—A. Under certain circumstances, yes. The coal 
miners and: quartz miners are frequently mechanics in this country. The same indiv- 
iduals work in both capacities. . pie, shay: 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. When were you first called to:Ladysmith in connection with the cenih dif- 
ficulty 2A, I do not remember the date: now, I think it was along about the 9th or. 
10th of March. 


By His Lordship: | 


Q. You came here about the 9th or 10th of March?—A. I was first called. I got 
here on Sunday, I. think it was Sunday. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. You are the official organizer for the Western Federation of Miners for Brit- 
ish Columbia?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had you taken any steps to obtain the degunieations of the union here?—A,. 
None. 

_»--Q. Have you any knowledge of the first Gita Payee 2—A. What knowledge I have 
has been told me since I came here. 

Q. You only knew from what has been told you here 9 A+ Yeas.$ 2 

Q. I suppose we can get the information from the same men who told you?— 
A. -It is second-hand with me. 

Q: What are the usual steps taken by you as organizer, how do you go about it? vi 
A. Explain the aims and objects of the. association and solicit their membership, but 
never attempt to force it. Just explain in detail the full. aims and objects, and its 
mode of operation and work. In fact there are ‘no rules governing the method of 
organization. _ 

Q. Did the Federation take up the case of the Ladysmith miners here 2A. Ven 
sir. . . F 
t Q. Are they undertaking to carry them through financially while on strike ?—A. 
That is the intention, I believe. 

Q. Do they intend to supply them with funds as long as they are out on this 
strike 2—A. That is my inference. .-. 

Q. Have you any official statement to thas effect—that the Federation. propose to 
pay the men who are now on strike here?—A. You will understand that their know- 
ledge of the situation here is based on my reports, and if they approve of the decision 
of the men here, and if: it is proved that the statements: I have represented to them 
are true they will be maintained. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. For how long ?—A. Tt is Jaen We will try and bring it to a successful 
termination. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Why is it understood your decision that the men should not go to work 
without prejudice pending the result of the action on the report of this Commission? 
Why is that decision entertained?—A. I do not know that I have said that that was 


the case. Gib beds ; 
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Q. I suppose the men would not have come to the vote which they did. without _ 
your approval?—A. I did not know that they had a meeting. 

Q. Did you officially approve of their action? Now, I understand-the question 
they had to determine was this, that they should go back to work without prejudice 
_ to their position, and allow the situation to stand as it is until the report of this 
Commission is made. Why would you not approve of a suggestion of that kind ?—A. 
I do not see any necessity for such an action. I claim that organization is a proper 
thing for the wage earner. 

Q. Supposing that to be so. Here is a question which is acute. This particular 
organization is not one which the employer wishes to see established here. Whether 
or not the men will retain their position or the employer maintain his, probably 
depends upon the report which the Commission will make. Now, why not approve of 
the men going back to work without prejudice to that decision?—A. I should be glad 
to see the men go back to work, but I do not see any necessity for them dropping this 
organization. 

Q. Not dropping it permanently, but in the meantime. Will you say this—that 
the constitution of the Western Federation of Miners is such that a decision of that 
kind could’ not be dealt with by the executive?—A. If they drop the organization it 
will simply take up the charter and send it in. " 

Q. And that puts them on the unfair list?—A. No, I do not know that it would. 

Q. Is the character and manner of conducting the affairs of the Western Feder- 
ation such that in this particular instance they could not approve of the men going 
back to work without prejudicing their position?’—A. I don’t think that is the case. 

Q. Do you say that your body would not approve of you if you recommended now 
that these men should go back to work without prejudice to their rights?—A: I could 
not approve of that myself. At the same time I have never brought any pressure to 
bear on any local body of men. 

Q. You would take up this charter?—A. If they dropped the organization the 
charter has no business here. 

Q. And then they would understand that the Federation would drop them for 
all time to come’—A. I don’t know that. 

Q. Would you have any right to say that that would not be the case?—A. No, I 
would not. : £5 ; 

Q. So that the men must either stay out and depend upon the Western Federation 
for support, or else have this charter taken up with the idea that they will never be 
allowed in the Western Federation again?—A. No, that is not so. ‘The local men 
have always the right to do the best they can under the circumstances... When they 
have done that they are not in a position to receive the censure of the organization. 

Q. They would not be censured by the organization if they went back to work 
without prejudice to their position?’—A. They would not be taking an unfair position 
to anyone but themselves. For that reason there is no one else to kick. : 

Q. Can -you officially say that the.Western Federation would not consider them 
objects of censure if they should accept the suggestion made by the Commission2—A. 
In my opinion they would be regarded in the light of very. weak men to take a position 
like they have taken, and do it under the circumstances that confronted them, and 
then throw it up so easily. Soy 

Q. The suggestion was not that they should abandon their claim to belong to 
the Western Federation, it was that a modus vivendi should be agreed to, whereby the 
men could work in the meantime and the Commission investigate and report atj the 
same time. Why will you not approve of that?—A. That is a feature I had not had 
brought to my observation before. se ott is a ae ae 

Q. That is the exact proposition, that the men-should go back to work now, that 
this question of the Federation should not be dropped on, the. part of the men. that 
the matter should just stand as it is until the Commission: had investigated the sub- 
ject and made their report and suggestions. I do not see why they should not eave 
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the charter in your hands, to be delivered to the union if their position should be up- 
held. In the meantime the men could be working. Why should that not be?—A. I 
presume that the organization will take the inference at least that these men are doing 
' the best under the circumstances, whatever position they take. 

Q. Will you approve of a recommendation of that kind?—A. Personally I could 
not do it. It is not in accordance with my conscientious dictates on that score. 
Q. Then the representative of the Western Federation is a man whose conscience 
will not allow him to recommend a decision of that kind?—A. I do not know that it 
‘is necessary to put it in that way. It was not I who came-here to recommend these 
men to join this organization. 

Q: Now here is os proposition—it would no doubt be accepted if the Federation 
would approve?’ 


Mr, Witson.—That is something which is not shown. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. Will you say that in your opinion that suggestion would not be adopted by the 
men, if the Western Federation gave its approval?—A. From my: conversation with 
the men I do not think it would. 

Q. But whether it would, or would not, you would not approve?—A. It would 
not be in accordance with my judgment. 

Q. Give. your reason for that statement?—A. For the reason that I think they 
have taken the right step, and I-do not think they are doing any harm to.any one else. 

.Q., You. assume. all the time,.and that is where you are wrong, [ think, that the 
-men would be abandoning their position by. accepting the suggestion of the Commis- 
_-sioners¢—A.. Well, I had not given that much thought, but at first glance it would look 
like that. 

Q. I think the Commissioners will tell. you now as they did yesterday: that that 
is not the situation at all, that neither practically, sentimentally or theoretically, or in 
any other way are they abandoning their position. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. One of the objects of this. Commiasient is to come to a conclusion whether 
“it is to the public interest to allow our citizens to join American. unions. I do 
not see in this case how it can prejudice the men to go back to work.—A. That is the 
position that has been taken. This has been termed a foreign organization. We claim 
- 4t is international in all-its workings. ‘The majority of course are in the United States. 
Q. The effective control is an the United States’—A. At the same time the local 

“has full jurisdiction. 

Q. We thought that it:was in the public interest that the strike should cease, 
and the matter investigated just.as if the strike were going on. We made it clear 
that the men’s position would not be prejudiced—A. I. don’t want to approach these 
“men and make them do anything they don’t want to do. -[ have goti.yet to see the 

first time in my life to advise a strike, and I think these men are. intelligent. enough 
to know what-they want to do. I simply say I approve of their decision, and as 
a representative of the organization am willing to do all I can to assist them. 
Q. But you are not prepared to recommend the men to adopt the suggestion of the 
ee nets 2—A. sta ire way. I see that now,:I do not approve il. 


Ae a By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. The suggestion is Hat the men should go back to bite maintaining their 
“position, and! you say the Federation could not endorse it/—A. I say that I do not 


: tink they would’be doing the best thing. 
'Q. That-is the kind ‘of Hederanox Nets want’ the 2 men ito: dno tite with ?—A. ie 


oF asked! me for my opiiiion. 3 
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Q. How many men belonged to’ the Western Federation when this strike’ Bice: 


taken here, altogether?—A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. You do not know how many when the first vedoletion was come to sOE AS On 
how many here in Ladysmith? We organized this union the day I came here, and at 
that organization there were about 600 joined. -That is! the information I got from 
the secretary. That is when the charter was ordered. These men were out on their 
trouble before I came here. They did not strike according to the constitution. They 
agreed to form an organization and sent for me to come and organize. After I got 
here they had been out on this trouble. 

Q: So you did not make inquiries. as to whether a resolution’ bringing about “ie 
strike had been carried in the same way as if they had been’ members of the érganiz- 
ation before?—A. I understood the manner in which they acted. 


Q. Did you understand that three-fourths of them had met together to aseidé on 


a strike?—A. I was told it was a unanimous decision as to that. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Unanimous of all the men previous to the organization?’—A. Yes. 
Q. They held a meeting ?—A. I was told so. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. You were asked a few minutes ago as to your conscience; do you conscienti- 
ously think that there would be enough men left here to form a union, in a year’s 


time, if the suggestion of the Commissioners had been acceded to?—A..If the con- 
AR acie which they have cbtained in the past continued then I would, not; think 80,...,! 


' Mr. Bopwetu.—What is meant by that question? 
Mr. Wison.—I mean that the great majority of the men would be discharged. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Are there any unions affiliated with the Western Federation west of British 
Columbia, other than those mentioned in fees any other coal miners unions ?—A, 
Yes, there are some in Montana: 

~Q. In Canada ?—A. None that I Do. es, union at Nanaimo I believe. pa 

Q. Although the Western Federation has the title that it has, is it intended ultim- 
ately that it may extend its operations east of the Rocky Mountains?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is nothing which would prevent it enlarging its influence over the arteate 
er part of this continent?—A. Nothing:at all. 

Q. I understand you came here at the request of the miners of this shee 1A, 
I came in response to a telegram calling me to come to Nanaimo at once if possible. 
I did not state the objects for which I came here. 

Q. You did not discover this until you arrived in Nanaimo?—A. No, until I was 
told what I was wanted for. 

Q. And you arrived here, as I ae on March 11 —A. About that time. | 

Q. And. were you then informed that share had ,been. a..notiece. posted that, the 
workmen were to leave the mines on April J, and bring their tools out2—A. Yes... 

Q. Refering to this question again of the powers of the local union as compared 
with those of the executive, the initiative in all questions reiaiing to wages must pro- 
ceed from the local union?—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose one local union makes a request of oe executive board that another: 
local union should strike in sympathy with them, is it left to the’ second local union 
to determine whether they shall strike, or is it.in the nature of a command?—A. No, 
it is not in the nature of a command. They would give them their view aad “possibly 
write them a long letter. 

oe There would be nothing in the shap2 of coercion | brought to bear upon them? 
—A. No. 18 8 a5 wn2 
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Q. Would it be considered “unfair to’ decline to accept the request made?—A. 
They would not be regarded as having done-their duty. ; 

Q. That would be a moral obligation rather than an obligation ‘of the Shoat 
You would look at it if a second union declined to strike in sympathy with the other, 
it would be regarded as a breach of moral duty, but no breach of the rules of the con- 
stitution of the union?—A. I have had no illustration of a case of that kind coming 
up, but that is the way I understand it. } 
_. Q. There is no such thing as coercion on the part of the central authority towards 
a local union?—A. None whatever. 

' Q. Does the central authority exercise any. power or any control over the local 
union in relation. to the manner of making the. rate of wages and hours of employment: 
that should be worked, or any other by-laws IA. The locals union: establish all their 
local conditions. They arrange that.- 


(Sittings adjourned.) 


James A. Baxer, (continued). 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Can you tell me, has the executive any further powers than those disclosed in 
the constitution and by-laws?—A. None whatever. 

Q. Does the convention which is formed under your constitution and rules con- 
cern itself with the local unions or their policy*—A. Most oe Anything a 
local union has to recommend is placed before the convention. © 

Q. Does the convention interfere with the policy of the local union?’—A. No, sir. 

_Q. Except in such matters as the local union may bring before it faAuY ess 

Q. The passages cited to you from the Miners’ Magazine, and the purpose of cit- 
ing it was to show that that was the sort of literature and the principles that those 
who controlled it, had. I want to cite another passage or two :— 


‘What we, who believe in the labour union, who have struggled with it and fought 
for it, for its legal rights, its political rights, its social rights—what we contend is 
that you have no right to compel the workingman to lay down his arms upon the field 
of battle. When the ideal state shall eome, when that day for which we have dreamed 
and hoped and worked ‘so long shall come, when there are no longer employees or 
employers, no longer rich or poor, no longer master and slave,»when that day shall 
have come the labour union will have done its work and this world, will be united 
in one grand universal brotherhood—a brotherhood where the fondest hope and dream 
of each is the highest act of all,’ 


Q. Is that the ultimate purpose you spoke of ?—A. It is the hope of the organiz- 

ation to work to the end of the united brotherhood of mankind. 

Q. Does the editor of this magazine undertake to be responsible for the principles 
of the magazine?—A. No. 

Q. You have, I suppose, been sacaited by the public press yourself {A Very fre- 
quently, I have been called plenty of names. 

Q. I cite from ‘American Industries’ I find such words as these: ‘Trade union 
meetings are generally a mixture of beer and anarchy,’ so it would seem such terms 
are used by employers as well. Suppose the workmen yesterday had decided to accept 
the suggestion that had beén made to them, would they nae been considered unfair 

workmen %—A. I don’t think so. 

_ Q: By the way, you were not here yesterday aaa No. 

Q. You knew nothing about the meeting until this morning?—A. I saw it bul- 
detined 1 in the Press window i in Nanaimo last night. 


ai itso, ner think i is A = 
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By His Lordship : 


Q. I would like to get some statistics of the Federation; what is the total mem- 
bership of the Federation ?—A. I cannot give you that your Honour. We only keep 
track of the membership in good standing. I cannot say what the total membership 
would be. It would be almost impossible. 

Q. Have you any idea?—A. I might be a long way’ off from the fact. I would 
judge it to be somewhere in the vicinity of 100,000. 

Q. How many local unions are there?—A. As near as I can tell you about 190. 
I think the highest in the directory is 181. Probably that is all. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. Less than 200 ?—A. ven 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Is the Western Federation affiliated with any other organization?—A. With 
the American Labour Union. 

Q. Where does that union have its headquarters?—A. In Butte, Montana, at 
the present time. ’ 

Q. Is that an organization formed on the same principles?—A. Largely so. It 
is for the other crafts, all occupations including miners who come in by affiliation of 
our organization. It includes all other labour organizations. 

Q. What would be the membership of that, as nearly as you can tell?—A. That 
is hard to say; it is a younger organization than the Western Federation of Miners. 

Q. How long has it been in existence?—A. About 4 or 5 years. 

Q. It is similar. in membership?—A, Yes, though I believe the membership in 
good standing is larger in that organization. 

Q. Is that the only organization that the Western Federation of Miners has any 
business connection with?—A. The only ona with which they have any direct affili- 
ation. 

Q. It has nothing to do with the United Mine Workers ?—A. Exeept by folatieee 
that occur from one circumstance or another. There have been negotiations for inter- 
changeable cards between the United Mine Workers and the Western Federation: I 
do not know how far that has progressed. 

Q. I suppose the ultimate aim of labour organizations is to consolidate ?—A. Yes, 
that is the hope, as I understand it. 

Q. Over the whole of North America?—A. There-is no limit ete on it really. 
At the last meeting there was a strong idea advanced to enter the Republic of Mexico, 
but as far as I have been informed there has been nothing done as to that yet. 

Q. I do not notice that these by-laws provide what the dues are?—A. No, it is - 
a local arrangement. Each union has the right to; prescribe its own fees and dues. 
The constitution provides a per capita tax from the locals. 

Q. How is that determined—by the number of men ini the union nt— A. The per 

capita tax is $2.00 per annum. 


Mr. Witsox.—Article 4, ‘section ae 


By His Lordship : 


Q. They would have a fund at their disposal of $900.0 000 a year?—A. No, it is 
only the membership: in good standing; that is all we keep track of. I do not think 
the membership in good standing would reach that amount. 

Q. Would it average $50,000 a year?—A. Speaking of an. average, the organiz- 
ation has been growing. I do not know what it will PERN in bite be gate It 
did not reach that average before. 

Q. It would bé safe to say $50,000 for tie! current pees a t think that w woul ‘ 
be close. to it. Bee 
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Q. The Secretary-Treasurer has control of that fund, I suppose*—A. He has 
charge of it.. The executive have control of it. It is controlled in the same manner 
as other things, in carrying out the provisions as laid down. 

__ Q. When a strike is inaugurated by a local union, who settles the question as to 
their payment out of the funds?—A. That is taken up by the local committee and the 
member of the executive. He has to investigate and see the necessity that exists. 

Q. And the representative reports to the executive what the probable necessity 
will be?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how is that managed—so much a day paid out 0 the men @—-A, All we 
have done heretofore is just to look after the needy cases. That is the custom. 

Q. The effect of that is this: that the man who saves gets no help from the ex- 
ecutive, but the man who is shiftless draws on the funds?—A. That might apply in 
certain instances. Through the past we have had a limited distribution to make in 
any event. 

Q. Am I right in saying that the majority of the members of the executive in 
the Western Federation of Miners are men who hold socialistic views?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose the doctrines of socialism are frequently discussed in meetings of 
the men?—A. They are in many instances, in other places they exclude it. It is 
optional with the men in each locality to discuss anything they think tends t» their 
benefit. It is optional with each union. 

Q. Could you tell us the view held by| the majority of the executive about the 
right of the members to join the militia?—A. I could not give the idea of the majority. 
My own opinion is that the majority of the executive disfavour it and are opposed to 
it. They do not look on it with favour. 4 


“Mr. Bopwert.—There is a clause in the constitution about’ it.’ I refer to this 
clause: (6th clause in preamble). 


‘To prevent by law any mine owner, mining company or corporation, or the 
agents thereof, from employing detectives, or armed forces, and to provide that only 
the lawfully elected or appointed offiters of the country, state or province, who shall 
be bona fide citizens thereof, shall act in-any capacity in the enforcement of the 
law.” bes Jon ; ~ 


His Lorpsuip.—I see no objection to that. That.simply means that an employer 
could not take the matter in his own hands. It seems, as far as I can gather, that 
the employer is not: to have the appointment of the officers who are called upon to en- 

_ force the law. Wy 


Mr. Bopwetu.—I think in the United States that would be aimed at the Federal 
forces in keeping the enforcement of the law from the militia. 


Wirness.—That is aimed at, detectives, the Pinkerton men, and the man who is 
looking for a job of that kind. It is to protect against the wandering adventurers. 


His Lorpsure.—They do not object to the officers of the state enforcing the law, 
* but they do object to hirelings being called in to keep the law. 


Q. Do I understand you to say that the majority of the men themscéves look on 
joining the militia with disfavour *—A. I could not say that, your Honour. Many of 
the members of the organization, both in the United States and British Columbia are 
members of the militia. a aS : 
..Q. Are the conditions of membership stated in this book ?—A. Yes, sir, I think so. 
“Q. At, what age.is.a.man eligible?—A. There is no specification. 
Q. What is generally accepted as the lowest limit?—A. There is no such limit, 
-put.wd consider the years of discretion, so that the men thoroughly understand the 


nature of what is usdertaken. ~ | . 
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Q. Can you give'me some idea of thd limit?—A. That is left optional with the _. 


local. 


A. If he becomes a member, of course. 
Q. Are the proceedings invariably taken. by. ballot?—A. No, the ordinary ques- 
tions come before the meetings. The ballot is not taken unless specially called for. 
Q. Is the question of strike or no strike always determined by ballot?—A. Yes, 
sir. Skibo tee 
Q. Then of course all miners under 21 years of age would have a right to vote ’— 


A. If they are entered as members of the union they have all the: privileges of mém- 


bers. 


—A. Yes. ea : 
Q. Does a man, when he joins the Federation, take an oath?—A: Yes, it is not 
specified in the book. It is an oath of secrecy in regard to the business*transactions 
before meetings, and to support their fellow workers in time of trouble, and not to 
receive or misappropriate any of the funds of the organization. 
Q. Could you give us an exact copy of the oath?—A. I could; I have it with me. 


(Copy of oath read’ by the Secretary). 


By His Lordship : 
| Q. That is the only oath?—A. Yes, 


“By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Are there any other obligations than that?—A. None, except the "installation ” 


of officers. There is a specific ceremony for that. 


By: His Lordship + 


Q. Now, referring to this matter of a few moments ago—I presume it is the. ~ 


belief of the majority of the executive that all natural resources ought to be the pro- 
perty of the state? Is that so?—A. Yes, the natural resources, a ee 

Q. For instance, coal mines ?—A. ‘Yes, I believe that would be the opinion of the 
majority. The executive are temporary; they shift from year to year. 


Q. I suppose no matter how young a man may be he has the full right to vote?— 


. Q. Are there any oaths of secrecy administered by any officers of the Federation? - 


Q. I suppose one of the objects of the organization is to work towards that end ?—.- 


A. It does not become a specified part of the workings of the organization in any man- 


ner. It is simply that the individuals’-who hold these views have the. privilege of exer- - 


cising their rights along that line. They meet.with some. opposition, too. 


Q. Is this body—the Western Federation of Miners—incorporated in any sta 


of the union?—A. No, some of the local unions are incorporated. There are three or 
four incorporated here in British Columbia. 

Q. Some of the local unions are incorporated?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you mean all the local unions in British Columbia, or some?—A. Some 
of them. Under British Columbia law, most of them under the Benevolent Societies 
Act. ‘ mua 

Q. None of the coal mining unions?—A. I don’t think so. I am not positive. 
Nanaimo, I think, is incorporated, and I am not positive as to Frank. ‘Tam not sure 
as to that. rao ; 

Q. I understand, Mr. Baker, that you are a Canadian by birth?—A, Yes, sir 

Q. Would you explain, from the standpoint of a Canadian, what the bahefit of 
the international feature is?—A. From my point of view I see no difference with 
regard to locality. It is a question of the unity of the workmen of the country. 

Q. Would Canadian workmen not be benefited just as well with their own organ- 
ization?—A. I don’t think so. They would not have the unity and strength ond Gould 


be out of touch with cach other. The competition against them. is largely inter- 
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national, as we find it. They have the united strength on the:opposite side of the 
entire country. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. What do you mean by competition?—A. The employing class. 
Q. It does not recognize national boundaries ¢—A. No, sir. ) 


By His Lordship: _ . 

_..Q. Supposing a-local union has contributed money to the general fund in Denver, . 
and consider that these funds have not been justly dealt with, what remedy would the 
local union here have to sce that these funds are properly handled?—A. They would 
send their complaint before the executive, and if they were not satisfied with their 
position, it would: come before the convention. ; 

Q. They would have no redress in their own courts?—A. I never gave that part a 
thought. It has never gone into court. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. The funds are kept in Denver, I suppose?—A. Yes, the general fund. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. In the case of any internal grievances that were not remedied by the organiz- 
ation itself—for the redress of these the Canadians would have to go into the United 
States courts would they not?—A. I do not know how that would be. It is a question 
of.a legal technicality. : 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. I suppose they could proceed against the local representative?——A: ‘That would 
be poor picking. 


By His Lordship : 


Q: The funds, at all events, would be beyond the reach of a Canadian court ?—A. 
The organization would ‘certainly lose the affiliation of-every organization in British 
Columbia if such a process had to be adopted. are 

Q. We can conceive of a case where a local union might take an unreasonable 
view, but the point is that Canadians who put their money into the fund at Denver 


have no redress?—A. They are in the same position as the whole body, of course. 


By Mr. Rowe: © ; 
Q. Is there anything requiring the headquarters to be in the United States, where 
is it now?—A. In Denver. It may be moved. It is placed annually by the vote of 


the convention. SE 3 
Q. There is nothing to prevent it being one year in Canada?—A. No. 


_ By His Lordship: | rien 

Q. But suppose the question is how much the men on strike are to. get per 
diem?—A. It is not taken in that way so far. . 

Q. We have a number of men on strike now, suppose the question is how much 
they are to get. Is it a question of: application for relief?—A. That has been the 
procedure. EP «Sy 

Q. And any man who feels that he requires money applies to you?—A. No, it is 
arranged by the local committee. 

~Q. He: applies: to the president of the local committee?--A. Any of them, I 


suppose. 
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Q: The aM tbs get the money from headquarters at Dencneene Yes. ; 

Q. And they settle how much they will give to each?—A. They get a statement. 
as to how much is necessary. 

Q. They are not obliged to give all the local committee recommends?—A. There 
is nothing on that in the constitution. 

Q. They could refuse altogether, could they ?—A. Well, they would be in a very 


independent position. 
Q. They have the abstract right?—A. I do not think so. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. It.is in the discretion of the executive?—A. Yes. 

Q. The simple fact that the committee report that they should have so much does _ 
not settle the question of the amount?—A. It might, they generally try; to make it 
satisfactory. 

Q. How much has ne organization expended on strike pay up to date?—A. It 
has not come properly before the executive. They meet in convention on the 18th 
and have not yet been called together. Temporarily, I was to turn over some funds 
that were in my hands, for this purpose. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Has the executive met since this trouble here?—A. No. I think the approval 
has been arranged by telegraph. I was BesumeD by the general cotfiosea that the decis- 
ion had been approved. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. How much money has been devoted to the Sanne up to date?—A. I turned 
over $790 for local relief. 

Q. Then as I understand the Moution® Mr. Baker, as soon as the union onéee 
determine to come out on strike by a majority, the executive is bound to ou 
them?—A. As long as they remain in their decision. 

Q. The executive have the right to intervene and say that in their judgment in 
strike should cease?—A. No, I cannot say that they have that right. At the same 
time it would be in a certain sense in their hands to determine whether the conditions | 
would justify a continuation of the strike. But there is not much Pre le pag of that. 
The men usually become discouraged before any one else. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. If the executive became convinced that a continuance of the strike was futile, 
it would be within their power to cut off supplies?—A. Yes, it would be in that case. 


It just depends on the circumstances. The supplies or funds are raised from the. . 


general membershtp. Sometimes. it is necessary to levy; a special assessment on the 

general membership. 
Q. But generally there is sufficient in hand to meet requirements?—A. Generally i 

though assessments have been made. Sats be 


By His Lordship : 


Q: You are the paid organizer for the province, you leyoté your whole time to 
that?—A. Not altogether. For the last year my time has been devoted to it. I am 


in receipt of a salary when I am employed. My salary is only by the day when I am:- 


actually employed. It is $5.00 per day. 
Q. When you are actually at work for the Federation t—A, Yes, 
Q. Exclusive of expenses?—A. I pay my own expenses out of that, outside of 
railway fare. = 
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Q. That is not a very remunerative occupation ?—A. No, about the poorest. Any 
werk in the mines rewarded me just as well. 

Q. You yourself hold socialistic views do you not?—A. I do, yes. 

Q. And I suppose you discuss these doctrines frequently with members of the 
union ?’—A. Whenever it is agreeable. I never try to impose my views. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Were you working in Canada when you were elected a member of the 
executive ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How is the executive elected?—A. From among the delegates attending the 
convention. They are nominated in the convention generally. There is no rule. The 
person elected must be a resident of the district he represents. 

Q. You spoke of the jurisdiction of the local. How is the jurisdiction of a local 
lodge defined ?—A. It embraces those in that craft in that vicinity. Those who are 
close enough to affiliate with that local union. 

Q. It is in the discretion of the executive to grant a charter, and they would 
not grant two charters to two locals in the same community working in the same 
craft?—A. No, though that has been done in certain cascs. Some men employed 
around the mines have, in certain cases, separate unions, blacksmiths, &c. These 
are members of the Federation and have power of representation. It is under the same 
constitution. In a few instances the membership is increased in that way. 

Q. What is the district organization?—A. The unions in British Columbia are 
affiliated in one district and have a district representative. They hold an annual 
convention and transact local business. They become more thoroughly in touch with 
the requirements of the local. 

Q. Has that district organization affiliation with any other Canadian labour 
body ?—A. There is some talk of thet, but I do not know as to that. I do not think 
it sends representatives to the Labour Congress of Canada. 

Q. What was the nature of the affiliation existing between the Western Federation 
and the American Labour Union ?—-A. It is simply an affiliation of bodies; they act 
in harmony with each other. They co-operate so far as possible for unity of interests. 

Q. Is the obligation for sympathetic strikes greater between the members of 
affiliated bodies?—A. There is mo relationship. There is no agreement. 

Q. You spoke of a charter keing suspended for certain causes. Supposing a 
charter was suspended, what effect will that have on the individuals? Would they 
be regarded as unfair?—A. They would simply be dropped. They would have just 
the same status as before. 

Q. That is quite clear?—A. Not unless there were some certain individuals who 
had taken such a position that they would be made a record off. 

Q. They would be blacklisted?—A. They would certainly be kept track of. 

Q. In case of the surrender of a charter by a local union, would the individuals 
of that union become unfair in the eyes of the Federation?—A. No, sir. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You might tell us how many unions there are in the province?—A. It is 24, 
I think, with an aggregate membership of 4,000 or that vicinity. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. When a strike is on, in the case of a local unicn, who directs it?—A. The 
local committee, assisted by a member of the executive board—the local committee 
elected by the members. 

Q. Has the representative of the executive any greater power than other members 
of the committee /—A. He is looked upon as an individual at headquarters for any 
circumstances demanding attention, or special assistance in any shape or form. He 
is looked on with confidence. 
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Q. Supposing he advocated a certain course of action, and members of the local 
eommittee opposed that by a vote, would their act be reported against them @—A, 
Hardly, but it would probably go in. 

Q. Would they be persecuted by them ?—A. There would be nothing stand © 
against them. The members of the organization geyerally might approve or disap- 
prove. 

Q. So that if a representative of the Federation stated that members of the union 
doing that thing would be. blacklisted, he would be stating what was not the case ? 
For’ instance, if you were to go to the local union, would it be within your province 
to say that the men who took that position would be blacklisted ?—A, No, sir. 

Q. I ask that because I want to make inquiries concerning another matter. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. How far is it permissible by the rules of the organization to interfere in polt- 
ties 2—A. There are no rules as to that. 
Q. Can the executive of the local union bring up any political questions in a 
meeting 2A. No, I don’t think so. It is a local option. They can discuss and ex- 
clude what they see fit. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. The district organization has no funds ?—A. A little, just for its own local pur- 


poses. 
Q. Has it any paid officers ?—A. There are limited salaries—nominal salaries. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Political discussions frequently take place in meetings of the Western Feder- 
ation of Miners ?—A. Yes, in many instances. 


By Mr. Rowe : : 
Q. Is it a fact that in some trade unions the discussion of politics is barred ?—A. 
I think it is. 


By His Lordship :. 

Q. In those in which it is not barred is it common for them to come to any 
agreement on the subject /—A. It is rather uncommon to be united. They are not 
usually united on questions of polities. 

Q. Is the boycott recognized by the Western Federation as a fair weapon ?2—A. 
Well, it is regarded as sometimes a necessary weapon in this way. If there are cer- 
tain parties who treat the men fairly, and others who are not, they will recommend 
the patronage of the man who will treat them fairly. 

Q. The Western Federation has adopted the boycott ?—A. No, we have no pro- 
duct, no label on our goods. 

Q. But it adopts the boycott system ?—A. No, not that I know of. Appeals are 
made to the miners’ unions by various organizations throughout the continent, mak- 
ing those kind of requests at different times. 

Q. Take the case of merchants in a town sympathizing with the employer and one 
‘vith the men, do the executive persuade the men to patronize the one man against, 
the other—the executive of the local union ?—A. I cannot say. They have no in- 
structions from the general organization. 

Q. What do you say as to picketing—is that considered a right thing to do by 
the Western Federation ?—A. At ccrtain times whenever they consider it right. 

Q. You say that picketing is sometimes necessary ?—A. When it becomes neces- 
sary to do so they consider it right. It has been done, 

Q. Am I right in saying that the Western Federation recognizes the boyeott and 
picketing as proper means of warfare ?—A. The boycott, as I understand it, kas not 
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heen used, except in the way I told you. We have requests from other organizations 
concerning certain lines of goods. We only use the boycott sympathetically. We 
have no goods to put a label on. In what sense do you mean picketing 2 

Q. We all know there are a certain number of workmen who do not see the util- 
ity of belonging to unions, and that it is a custom of union people to try and. persuade 
them to join the union, and one of the means is by picketing or pestering the non- 
union men and their families.—A. I thought in a certain sense that was what you 
meant. I have been in such a capacity myself, though not to the extent you described. 
T use all the influence I can. That is as far as I ever went, or as far as the men with 
whom I was associated went. 

Q. It is the custom in some unions to refuse to work with non-union men, is it 
not 2A. There are some localities where that is not even required. There is an ar- 
rangement between them and their employers. A man is not denied work simply be- 
eause he is not a member of the union. 

Q. What is the rule with the Western Federation 2 ITs that left to each local ?— 
A. Yes, there is no rule. 

Q. Would it be a justifiable reason for a local union to go on strike because an 
employer was employing non-union men ?—A. No, the employment of non-union meri 
is not considered a good cause of strike, unless it is in discrimination of men because 


they are union men. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. When you speak of discrimination—that is to say while you had union men 
available for the job you would expect the employer to employ them ¢—A. Yes. There 
are men systematically discharged from jobs on account of their affiliation with the 


union. 
; By His Lordship : 

Q. One of the objects of unionism is to prevent the employment of non-union men, 
is it not 2—A. I don’t like to put it in that way. The better way is to try and make 
union men of the workingmen as fast as possible. 

Q. One of the objects of the unions is to have a uniform rate of wages, whether 
the man is a good or a poor workman ?—A. It is a minimum rate they desire. 

Q. Is not the tendency to bring down the wages of a good man to the level of the 
poor man ? Is that not the effect of establishing a minimum rate ?—A. I don’t think 
80. 
Q. Because an employer has to take from the good man to pay the poorer man ?— 
A. If a man is not able to fill the requirements, he should not be there, in my opinion. 

Q. You would not deny that there are some poor workmen in all unions ?—A. The 
men are employed before they are gathered into the unions, by employers. That would 
seem to say that they were considered good men. 


By Mr. Rowe: - 
Q. Can a man be a member of a union unless he is employed in a craft ?—A. That 
is what it is confined to. There may be exceptions. 
 Q. There is no maximum wage ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. As to men working by the piece in mines—is there any regulation as to dis- 
crimination between different men ?—A. That isa local arrangement. It is between 


the local men themselves. 
Q. The union has the option of fixing the prices for any particular class of work ? 


—A. Yes. 
By His Lordship : 
Q. It is not a good cause of strike because an employer employs non-union men ? 


eA. No. 
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By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Do-you think it would be in the interest of trade unions if they should be — 


incorporated ?—A. I do not know. I have advocated that. The union of which I am 
a member is incorporated. It is a question if it-is to their best interest. 
By His Lordship-: 
Q. Why do you say that ?—A. In the first place the Benevolent Societies Act dees 
not meet the requirements. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Supposing there was an Act specially provided ?—A. It would be more in line. 
IT would think it would be much better, but this Benevolent Societies Act does not 
touch the situation at all. 


Mr. Witson.—I do not think it was ever intended for that purpose. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Do I understand you to say that if there was a good Act permitting incorpora- 
tion of trade unions, it would be better ?—A. I don’t say that. I have no doubt it 
would be better than the Benevolent Societies Act. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Why do you feel doubts as to the utility of incorporating under a proper Act? 
—A. I look at it as putting up a mass of humanity as property. This is a mags of 
humanity put up as a chattel. 

Q. It is a voluntary act of the incorporators ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Their labour is a commodity for sale, and they can control it to strengthen a — 
man’s power in regard to his labour ?—A. It is a question I am not altogether clear — 


on. I did advocate incorporation. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. It is a cold, iron fact that unions sell the labour of their members by agree- 


ments between employers ?—A. They stipulate that not less than a minimum price 
shall be paid. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Don’t you think it to the advantage of unions that wanted to use a label if they 
were iscorporated under certain conditions, that their label might be registered as a 


trade-mark—would not that be an advantage ?—A.I think it would be beneficial, — 


of course. 
By His Lordship : 
Q. The trouble would seem to be that the courts have shown a tendency to hold 


unions responsible for their acts the same as companies. Is that not one of the 


troubles ?—A. That is one of them, ccrtainly. 
Q. Don’t you think that where there is power there should be corresponding re- 


sponsibility ’—A. Certainly, but not if you feel that you were condemned and con- — 


victed before you were tried. 

Q. The remedy for that is to get proper judges and juries. 

His Lorpsnir.—Any more questions to ask ? 

Mr. Witson.—Nothing. 

By His Lordship : 

Q. How long will you be here ?—A. A day or two. I will inform you if it is 
necessary for me to go away. 
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JAMES PRITCHARD, sworn: 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. You reside in Ladysmith ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are a miner ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been mining ?—A. I commenced mining in the coal mines 
when I was nine and a half years old, about 34 years ago. 

Q. You have been working here, how long?—A. Some four years. 

Q. How long have you been working at Extension ?—A. Somewhere about eleven 
months. 

Q. Where were you working before Extensio. ?—A. At Nanaimo. 

Q. You remember a meeting held on March 8 ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A meeting of miners had been called on March 8 2A. Yes. 

Q. You attended that meeting ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In what capacity were you elected ?—A. They elected me as chairman. 

Q. Who was secretary ? A. Mr. Mottishaw, senior. 

Q. That meetizz had been called for what purpose ?—A. I believe it had been 
called for the purpose of considering the advisability of seeing the company about a 
15 per cent increase. 

Q. And what action was taken with respect to the appointment of that com- 
mittee ‘—A. They did not take any ustion at all, simply discussed it. 

Q. Why did they not take any action on it 2A. They seemed to consider it 
would be futile, without being organized, to take it up. 

@. What was the next step ¢—A. Some person submitted to the men that we 
organize a union. 

Q. Was any action taken on that ?—A. It was discussed for some time, and 
while it was being discussed it was moved that we organize a union with the Western 
Federation of Miners, as far as I can remember. 

Q: What was done after that ?—A. This motion as amended was put to the vote 
and carried unanimously. 

Q. How many were present at that time —- The hall was crowded. I did not 
count them. It was in the Finn’s hall. 

Q. Were there several hundred there?—A. I should think there would be. ‘The 
hall was packed to the doors. 

Q. There was a unanimous vote that you.should form a union and affiliate with 
the Western Federation of Miners. What did you then do ?—A. When this motion 
was carried it was moved that the official organizer of the Western Federation be noti- 
fied to come along at once. 

Q. You then sent a telegram to Mr. Baker ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was then done ?—A. Mr. Baker came here on Sunday morning, the 
15th, and addressed the men outside for a short time, and it was moved that we proceed 
to the Finn’s hall and proceed to organize forthwith. 

Q. Then you went up to the hall and proceeded with the work of organization ? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many joined the union ?—A. There were somewhere about 600. 

Q. About how many men had been working in the mines ?—A. I think there 
were somewhere about 800. 

 Q. So that as far as your opinion goes, 600 out of 800 joined the union ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the union afterwards receive any further increase in its membership ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. To what extent ’—A. It came up over 800, I believe. 

Q. It ran up to about 800, is that about its strength now ’-——A. Yes, that is about 
its numerical strength now. 

Q. Why was it that you decided to join the Western Federation @—A. I presume 
their*reasons were that if they had trouble of any kind, they would be supported better 
by being affiliated with some other body instead of being by themselves. 
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Q. The power and strength of the Western Federation was a motive to you @—A, 
Yes. 

Q. Did you really think you needed that, had your experience pointed that direc- 
tion?—A. My own personal experience had not. : 

Q. But the experience generally ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you hold any office in the existing union ?—A. I am president of the union. 

Q. Who is secretary ?—A. Mr. Mottishaw, junior. 

Q. After the union had been formed, what happened the next day ?—A. The 
rest of the men began com'ng, and we initiated and took applications, &c., until practi- 
cally all were in. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. About 800?—A. I think so, I do not know the exact figures. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. And what took place after that?—A. I do not know to what you refer. 

Q. Were there any notices posted? What took place between the company and 
the union?2—A. There were notices placed at the depot, and I believe at the mines— 
I did not see the one at the mines—that the mines would be closed down on the Ist. 
April, and that the men must bring out their tools and return them to the storekeeper 
of the mine. I have not a copy of the notice. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. What date was that posted?—A. It was on the morning of the 10th. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. The meeting was held on the 8th, and the resolution to organize was passed 


on the Sth, and then this notice was stuck up?—A. Yes, on the 10th. 
Q. So soon as it was known that the miners purposed forming a union, this notice 


was put up?—A. Yes. 
Q. How long “afterwards did you work in the mine?—A. I did not work at ali, 


because I was laid off. 
Q. You were discharged?—A. On Tuesday morning, on the 10th. 
By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. This first meeting was on Saturday? 
Jy 


By His Lordship : 


Q. The meeting was held on Sunday the 8th 1A. Yes. 

Q. And on that morning you were discharged?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who discharged you?—A. I could not say, only that the mine boss coe me | 
was laid off, that he did not know the reason. 

Q. Who was the mine boss?—A. Mr. Johns. 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. Was Mr. Mottishaw discharged too?—A. I believe so, on the same day. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Any one else on that date?—A. I do not know, only from what I was told. 
There were two or three others, one by the name of Bell and Mottishaw. 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. Both the Mottishaws were discharged —A. Yes. 
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_By His Lordship : 


Q. What was Bell in the union? Had he taken any particular part in the meet- 
ing?—A. Yes, he had been speaking. 
Q. When did Mr. Baker get here?—A. The following Sunday, the 15th. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Were you a member of a committee which sought to obtain an interview with 
Mr. Dunsmuir? Did you not go to Victoria for that purpose?—A. Yes, but not to 
see Mr. Dunsmuir, to interview Mr. McInnis and other members of the legislature. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. The first meeting was on Sunday the 8th. When did you first hear of the 
meeting ?—A. Friday or Saturday, I forget which. 

Q. How did you hear of it?—A. Some person asked me if I was going to the 
meeting. I said ‘What meeting ?’ He said there was a meeting called for Sunday 
in the hall. 

Q. Who called the meeting? Do you know now?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know who arranged it?—A. No. 

Q. Had there been any discussion among the men about having a meeting ?—A. 
I did not hear of it. 

Q. Any discussion generally about wanting an increase in wages?—A. I had 
heard several speaking among themselves—I did not enter the discussion myself— 
about the 67 cents a ton duty being taken off on the other side. 

Q. They wanted an increase on that account?—A. They seemed to talk that way. 
Q. That because the duty was taken off coal the wages should be increased ?—A. 
Q 


. Who was talking of that?—A. Different men, I could not remember who they 


Q. About how many ?—A. I could not state how many. 

Q. Don’t remember how many spoke to you2¢—A. I do not know that any spoke 
to me directly at all. 

Q. You did not think there was such a general agitation about that, that there 
was going to be a meeting, you were surprised to hear of the meeting?—A. Yes, I 
was kind of surprised, as I did not know there was going to be a meeting held. 

Q. You have no idea how the meeting originated?—A. No. 

Q. Did Mr. Mottishaw have anything to do with getting up the meeting?—A. I 
could not say. 

Q. How long had he worked here?—A. I could not answer that either. 

Q. Were you working in the Vancouver Coal Company’s mines before you came 
here ?—A. Yes. 

Q. There has always been a union there?—A. Yes, all the time I was there. 

Q. Were there many of the men who formerly worked at Nanaimo working at 
Extension ?—A. A few. 

Q. When this meeting was called there wasn’t very much said about a raise of 
wages; they immediately went to the question of organization?—A. No, they dis- 
eussed the advisability of appointing this committee for something like 20 minutes. 

Q. Who was the chairman ?—A. I was. 

Q. Did you make any statement as to why the meeting had been called?—A. J 
made the statement that I believed it was called for that purpose. 

Q. Did no one there say who had called the meeting? No body gave any explan- 
ation?—A. I don’t remember any one giving any explanation at all. 

Q. No one asked the question why they had been brought together?—A. I hardly 
know how that came about. I know that some one mentioned about asking for an 


advance that night. | 
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Q. Who began the speeches?—A. I could not state, I did not know all the men 
there. 

Q. Was there any one prominent in the proceedings? Who moved the resolution ? 
—A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you keep any minutes?—A. I believe there were minutes. Mr. Motti- 
shaw was the secretary. I believe he kept minutes of some kind. . 

Q. How did he come to be secretary? Who proposed him?—A. He was pro- 
posed to be secretary in the usual manner. 

Q. Who proposed that you should be chairman ?—A. I could not state who it was. 

Q. Ata public meeting there is generally some one who is responsible, who takes 
the initiative. You had nothing to do with the getting up of the meeting?—A. No. 

Q. You went there simply as an ordinary person attending a mecting?—A. Yes. 

Q. There must have been some one who took the responsibility of assuming the 
lead? Who was that man?—A. I am not sure, but I have an idea-that it was Mr. 
Mottishaw, junior, the young man. I could not say for sure. 

Q. Did the notice say they were going to discuss an increase of wages?—A. I 
don’t think it did. 

Q. How did you know that was going to be discussed? Who told you that ?— 
A. I don’t remember now who it was. Mr. Mottishaw said something to me while 
I was taking the chair—the old Mr. Mottishaw. 

Q. Was there somebody there who moved a resolution about organization ?— 
A. I don’t remember. ' 

Q. You don’t remember who spoke of organization?—A. No, I could not state 
who they were. 

Q. At first they seemed to be satisfied with an organization among themselves, 
did they?’—A. There was a man submitted that they organize a union, but I don’t— 
remember who submitted that motion. : 

Q. That meant a local union?’—A. Yes. f 

Q. Who suggested the Western Federation, and why ?—A. If I remember right I 
believe it was Mr. Bell. 

Q. It was either Mr. Bell or Mr. Mottishaw?’—A. I don’t think it was Mr. Motti-_ 
shaw, I think it was Mr. Bell who moved the amendment. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Who moved the original motion?—A. I cannot remember who it was. I do not 
know most of the members. 


! 
\ 


Mr. Witson.—I might mention to the Commissioners that we will call in Mr. Mot- 
tishaw and put in the minutes of the meeting. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. The first resolution was for an increase of wages, was it?—A. It was for 
committee to see Mr. Dunsmuir, and they were going to discuss the 15 per cent ad- 
vance with him, the reason for that advance being the reduction of the duty on eo: 


gl. 
By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. Then that was abandoned, and you immediately went to the subject of organ- 
ization ?—A. Not immediately, it was the next business. 

Q. That part of the business was interrupted with a motion for organization— 
that would be the right way to put it?—A. I do not know whether it would or not. 

Q. You had not appointed a committee or finished the discussion of that subject 
when the organization question came up—that is right?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. Did you have any personal opinion yourself in favour of the Western Feder- 
ation of Miners as against a local organization?—A. I did not enter into the diseus- 
sion at all. 
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Q. What was your personal view of the matter?—A. I did not give any personal 
view. 

Q. I suppose you had an opinion ?—A. I did not express any. 

Q. Did you have any decided opinion one way or the other ?—A. Outside of 
the meeting. 

Q. I mean to say when that question came up was it a new question to you per- 
sonally’—A. The Western Federation of Miners? 

Q. The question of joining the Western Federation as against having a local 
union, or a Canadian union?—A. Yes, it was new to me—the Western Iederation. 

(. If no one had suggested the Western Federation you would have been satis- 
fied with a local organization?—A. I could not say. 

@. How did the men reccive the suggestion of local organization—favourably ?— 
A. Some did and some did not. 

@. Some were against organization altogether?—A. I did not hear anything as 
to that. 

Q. Didn’t you think if the question of the Western Federation had been left out 
altogether that the men would have passed a resolution for a local organization ?’—A. 
I could not say whether they would or not. 

Q. Did you not form any opi:ficn of what the feeling of the meeting was?—A. 
From the! discussion which took place one could form the opinion that it would be 
useless to organize locally. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because they had been discriminated against in times past. 

Q. How, and when, and where—what was said about that?—A. They had unions 
before in this company, and the company has been able to burst them up. 

Q. What unions were they?’—A. They had a union at Alexandria, one here and 
one at Extension. 

Q. Who spoke about these things?—A. Some persons in the hall. 

Q. Can you give us the names of any of them?—A. I cannot remember the names, 
I have been here only about’11 months. 

Q. You favoured the Western Federation on account of statements of this kind? 
_ A. The reason that we must favour it. That was how I was putting it. 

Q. You must have come to a conclusion in favour of it?—A. Yes, that was after- 
wards. 

Q. For the reason, you say, that the company would burst up a local union ?—A. 
I said that that was the consensus of opinion of the meeting. 

Q. It was your opinion, too, was it not?—A. I suppose my opinion went along 
with the majority. 

Q. And if you had not been afraid that the lécat union would have been broken 
up, you would have been satisfied with a local union?—A. I could not say as to that. 

Q. The reason I understand why it carried the meeting between the Western 
Federation and the local, was that the company’s officers could break up a local?—A. 
T did not say the company’s officers. 

-  Q. The company then, without distinguishing?—A. Yes. 

Q. That the influence of the company would be strong enough to break up the 
union, and that was the only reason why the Western Federation would be an advant- 
age?—A. The main reason I suppose. 

Q. How would the company break up the union—discharge the officers?—A, 
Discharging the officers and discharging the men belonging to the union. 

Q. That would go on for ever, would it not?’—A. I don’t say it like that at all. 

Q. The trouble seems to be that you were afraid that if a local union were 
established it would not continue—it would be disrupted by the company ?—A. I sup- 
pose that is so. 

Q. But as far as protecting your interests and taking care of your local affairs, 
and getting a fair wage, you would be just as well off with a local organization ?—A. 
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I suppose they would, if they did get a fair wage, and all went smooth and nice, but 
supposing they did not, they would only have themselves to lean on. 

Q. How about now ? You have only yourselves to lean on ?—A. That remains 
to be proved. 

Q. Do you mean by getting financial assistance?—A. I suppose; the moral 
support, too. 

Q. You get the moral support of the community anyway, if you are right, don’t 
you ? Do you expect to get strength by having a foreign organization supporting your 
case ?—A. I expect we have got the support of our own class in this country, or any 
other. We are not foreigners to one another. 

Q. Outside the financial support that you expect to get, give me another reason 
for belonging to this outside organization ?—A. One reason that I can see why we 
should is because we can help to educate one another. 

Q. Well, give me another reason ?—A. (No reply). 

Q. Was not the real reason given to join the Western Federation that vou ex- 
pected trouble if you formed a labour organization ?—A. They must have expected 
trouble, or they would not have gone to work and decide that any man who was dis- 
criminated against, the men would stand by him. 

Q. Was not the real reason in case you got into trouble you would get some assist- 
ance from the Western Federation to help fight the strike ? Was that reason not 
given at the meeting ?—A. I did not hear any one mention that at all. © 

Q. ‘You will say that it was not said ?—A. I did not hear it said at all. 

Q. There was no one there on behalf of the Western Federation to give that 
undertaking to the men ?—A. No one that I know of. 

Q. What wages were you getting ?—A. I was getting $3 a day. 

Q. You were being paid by the day ?—A. I had been timbering. 

Q. That was just timbering. Do you work by the piece ?—A. The miners ‘do. 

Q. Are you not a miner 2? Do you work by the ton, or the day ?—A. I had been 
working at timbering, and I was getting $3 a day. 

Q. What did you make when you were working at mining ?—A. I only put one 
shift in. 

Q. What were you making at the Vancouver Coal Company, were you working by 
the day or piece ?—A. By the piece. 

Q. What were you making there ?—A. On an average about $3.50 or $3.25. 

Q. On an average what does a good miner make here—before the trouble ?—A. 
I could not say ; I have not been in mining. 

Q. Don’t you know ?—A. I have not seen any of the miners’ statements. 

Q. Don’t they talk to you ?—A. I have not discussed the matter at all. 

Q. How many hours a day did you work when you were getting $3 a day ?—A. 
8 hours 

Q. $3 per day for 8 hours is pretty good wages ?—A. That is the regular rate 
here. ; 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Is it the same at Nanaimo ?—A. I believe it is. 


By Mr, Wilson : 


Q. Why was the discussion of the 15 per cent abandoned 2—A. As far as I can 
remember, because they thought it would be futile. The majority of them seemed to 
think it would be futile for them to ask for an advance until the men were organized. 

Q. Why ?—A. They seemed to think it would be useless. 

Q. That you would not get it ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were asked about that notice—the notice calling the first meeting—was 
it signed by anybody ?—A. I don’t think so ; I don’t know why. 
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By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. Where was it posted?—A. At the depot and the mines. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. You worked in Nanaimo—you remember the union?’—A. Yes. 

Q. Was the union affidated with the Western Federation?—A. Not at that time. 

Q. Since you left?—A. Yes. 

(). Was the maiter nct discussed while you were there?—A. Not while I was 
working in Nanaimo. 

Q. The discussion of affiliation had not been taken up?—A. Not. when I left. 

Q. The meeting at which you were made chairman was on the 8th March, then on 
Tuesday morning you were discharged. When was the next meeting héld?—-A. The 
next meeting was held on Thursday morning, the 12th of March in the pavillion. 

Q. That was a meeting of the men—the union had not been formed yet?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. What took place at the meeting on the 12th of March? 


Mr. Wirson.—These papers will cover the meeting to which you refer. 


(Exhibit 4). 
By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. I was not clear as to what was done at that meeting. Kindly tell us?—A. 
When they moved me to the chair I asked if any one had any statement to make, ard 
some person said that several men had been discharged, so they ascertained the names 
of four of them, Mr. Bell, the two Mottishaws and myself. There was a motion sub- 
mitted, I believe, that a committee be appointed to interview the company with regard 
to getting the men reinstated, and it was lost. The motion ta appoint a committce 
was lost. ; 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Why was that ?—A. Because they had not yet organized themselves into a union, 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Were there any resolutions adapted at that meeting ?—A. Yes, there wag one 
adopted, that we stop work until the official organizer of the Western Federation came 
along and organized us into a branch of the Federation, before we ask the company 
to reinstate these men. 

Q. That is, that you decided to quit work?—A. They had to quit work. 

Q. Did the men quit work voluntarily?—A. They quit work in accordance with 
the resolution of the first meeting, that if any men were laid off they would stand by 
them. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. The real reason for quiting work was on account of the discharge of the men 
who had been prominent in the organization?—A. I do not know as to prominent in 
organization or not. 

Q. The real reason for quitting work was on account of the discharge of your- 
self, Bell and the two Mottishaws?—A. Yes, and on account of the notice posted up, I 
presume. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. That was three weeks before ?—A. The notice was posted that the mines 
would be closed on the 1st of April. This was on the 10th March. 
By Mr. Wilson : | 
Q. You knew you had to face dismissal then on the 1st of April?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Had you any reason to believe that Mr. Dunsmuir would refuse the proposal to 
increase your wages? How had previous requests off that kind been treated?—A. I 
could not give any reason at all myself, as I had no experience with the company prior 
to this time. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You were in the employ of the Vancouver Coal Company before coming to 
Ladysmith ?’—A. Yes. 
Q. Why did you quit that company?—A. I quit because I was out of work on 
account of a fire. There were four places cut off by fire. 
Q. The company did not need as many men?—A. They had not room for all 
of us. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. By the places, you mean the places where you work in the mine?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : | 
Q. Has this strike any connection whatever with the strike cf the U. B. R. E., of 
Vancouver? (United Brotherhood of Railroad Employees).—A. Not that I know of. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Nothing said about the fact that these men were wanted out to prevent the 
selling of coal to the C. P. R.?—A. The U. B. of R. E. has never been mentioned in 
the town, that I know of. : 

Q. Have you ever heard it suggested among yourselves that this strike was being 
gotten up in the interests of any American capitalists or mines?—A. No, I have heard _ 
no suggestions of that kind at all. 

Q. Did you ever hear any comment on the fact that the papers said it was to the 
interest of the Washington mines to have this strike?—A. No, I have not. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Have you ever known of a case where an officer of a union has been found to 
be in the pay of some capitalist?—A. No. Well, I have seen cases in the paper; I 
do not know whether it is true or not. ; 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. You live in Ladysmith?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it your own property ?—A. I have no property. 

Q. Were you required to live here? Did you find any restriction as to place of 
residence ?—A. No, not after I went to the mines. I was not requested. It seemed 
to be the common understanding that all had to live here. I was not requested to live 
here. 

Q. Were you forced by any circumstances to live here?—A. I wag forced by the 
only circumstance that every man was forced to come and live here. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. How far are the mines from here?—A. Twelve or fourteen miles I think. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. What length of time is consumed in reaching the place where the miners work. 
from here, from the time they leave their home and get to their work in the morning? 
—A. Probably an hour. a 

Q. The same time at night?—A. Yes. 

Q. So it is about two hours then?’—A, Yes, 
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By Mr. Bodwell : : 

Q. When you were at Nanaimo where did you live—how far from the mines ?— 
A. I was working at Protection, just across the bay. : 

Q. How long did it take you to get there in the morning, from your home to the 
shaft?—A. We used to leave at 20 minutes to 6 o’clock, and get over about 10 minutes 
to 6. 

Q. About 10 minutes then from where you lived?—A. No, about a quarter of an 
hour altogether. 

Q. You do not know the actual time this train takes to ran—I am told it is only 
half an hour?—A. Somewhere about that. 

Q. So there would be an hour a day spent in travelling—not two hours? Walf an 
hour in the morning, and half an hour at night?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. When did your time count in the Vancouver Coal Company, from the time you 
reached the pit-head?—A. From the time we went down till we came up again. 
Q. And how did your time count at Extension?—A. At Extension when you got 
there. The same at the two places. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You say it takes an hour going and an hour coming?—A. No, it is half an 
hour going and half an hour coming. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. When is the regular time for the shift to be over?—A. Three o’clock. 
Q. And the train starts at 3.30. The men are in the mines at 3, they get through 
about 2, but they have a right to stay there until 3, and half an hour is spent in get- 
ting out to the station?’ How much time is required to get from the mine to the train ? 


—A. About five minues. 
Q. From the place where you work in the mine?—A. No. The men are supposed 


to come out of the mine at three. 


By His Lordship : . : 
Q. How long should the train wait?—A. I should think 10 or 15 minutes. 
Q. Dees the train stay too late?—A. I have heard no complaint in that direction. 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. Did you live at Extension yourself ?—A. Previous to coming down here, yes. 
Q. Why did you have to leave Extension to come down here to live ¢—A, Because 


everyone else was leaving. 
Q. Why did everyone else leave?—A. Because they were compelled to. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. In what way ?—A. Because when they did not come down here they were told 
there would be no work for them. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Was that posted?—A. I did not see any notice. 


> 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Were they personally notified they would be discharged unless they came 
down ?—A. I believe so. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. You were told not to go to Extension to live before you worked there, were 


you not ?—A. No. 
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By His Lordship : 

Q. You did not ask any of the officers of the company whether you had to go to 
Ladysmith or not ?—A. Yes, I think I asked Mr. Jones once, and he said, ‘1 suppuse 
we shall all have to, I have to go myself ’ though no other official of the company had 
said anything about it. a 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Where would you have preferred to live as between the two places ?—A. I 
prefer to live at Extension. 
Q. Why ?—A. Because it suits my health better. 
Q. How long would it take you to get from your house there to work ?—A. Some- 
where about a quarter of an hour. 


By His Lordshap : 
Q. Are there any miners allowed to live at Extension ? Up to the time of there 
being no work, were all the miners down to Ladysmith?—A. They were as far as 1 
know. 


By Mr, Rowe : 
Q. How do the wages paid by this company compare with the wages at Nanaimo ? 
Could you give an intelligent answer ?—A. No, I could not. 
Q. Has there been any recent increase of wages at Nanaimo ?—A. Not that I 
know of. 
Q. Was anything of that kind quoted which was made to justify the expectation 
of a 15 per cent increase ?—A. Not that I remember. 


Lapysmitu, May 7, 1903. 
WituiAM JOSEPH, sworn : 


By Mr. Wilson : 

Q. Where do you live, Mr. Joseph 1A, At Ladysmith. 

Q. How have you been employed ?—A. As a miner. 

Q. Where have you been working ?—A. At Extension. 

Q. Tell the Commissioners what you have got to say as to your understanding of 
what took place ?—A. I came to Extension about three and a half years ago, and I 
batched in an old place close to the face. I could not get another house. I built a 
boarding house, and everything went very well until this pressure came on us to go to 
Ladysmith. We had a house full of boarders, and a few went to Ladysmith in one 
month. They would go away a few days before the time and not pay us, until at last 
everybody had to go to Ladysmith. One of my boys was working for $1 a day and 
the other $2.50. The youngest boy was only 16 and only got $1, not more than 
enough to pay his board, and the wife had to come down here. We had to pay for the 
house, and could not do it, and the house was sold. We rented a house in Ladysmith. 
Tf it had not been for a friend we would be on the street. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. How long ago since you were compelled to leave Extension ?—A. About 5 
months ago. I came down here and came to the conclusion to go to work. I asked 
Mr. Wilson on Saturday, ‘ Will you please give me a job,’ and he said he would. T 
started to work the next week after that, and after I worked about 9 days I went to 
Iextension to live in my own homee. After I had worked about 9 days, Mr. Wilson 
came to me and said, ‘ You must go to Ladysmith.’ I said to my partner, ‘ You have 
4o come too.’ He said, ‘I won’t go, my father won’t drive me, and Dunsmuir can’t.’ 

Q. Do you own the house at Extension ?—A. I built it, sir, 
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By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Who owned the house you rented here ?—A. A man named Seeley, I believe. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Do you still own the house in Extension ?—A. Yes, it has been empty about 
6 months. There is no one living in it now. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. From whom did you buy the land at Extension ?—A. From Mr. Bramley. 

(). Not from the company ?’—A. No. 

Q. Did you inquire from the company’s officers what the intention was with 
reference to the men living at Extension ?—A. No, I did not, because there were men 
besides me living there at the time. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. When did you build the house ?—A. About 3 years ago. 

Q. How much money did you put into it ?—A. About $1,200. 

Q. How many rooms are there in it?—A. About 9. 

Q. You built it for the purposes of a boarding house ?—A. I thought I would 
build i¢ for my own family. There were lots of people wanting board, and we boarded 
some of these. 

Q. Have you ever gone to see any of the officers of the company to see whether you 
could go back ?—A. No, I heard we could not go back unless we came here. 

Q. How many people live in Extension now?—A. There is a good few. 

Q. What do you mean by that, 50 ?—A. Yes, more than 50, I guess. 

Q. How many would you say ?—A. I could not tell, sir, more than 50 anyway. 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. Some of them have gone back since cessation of work ?—A. Yes. 


His Lorpsuip.—By that you mean strike or lockout ? 
Mr. Witson.—Yes, one or the other. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. Were you not warned before you built your house that this was going to hap- 
pen, by the officers of the company?—A. No. 

Q. Was it not generally known there ?—A. After I built my house—first I built 
it like a skeleton, and we came to the conclusion some of us—we heard it said that we 
had to go to Ladysmith—that we ought to have a deputation to see Mr. Dunsmuir, 
and we took three men to see him, Mr. George Johnston, William Spence and W. 
McCloskey, and they came back with a report from Mr. Dunsmuir to say it made no 
difference where they built, provided they would suit the officials of the mines. I 
then spent a few more hundred dollars, on the strength of that, on the house. 

Q. Was it not told you by the officers that they were going to live in Ladysmith ? 
' A. No, they did not tell me. Rid 

Q. Did you know it before you had your house built 2—A. No. I had to build 
there, because I had my family. 

Q. Did not the men think they would have to live at Extension, no matter what 
the company said ?—A. No, I could not say that. 

Q. You knew it was generally stated at Extension, that the men would live at 
Ladysmith ?—A. No. 

Q. Had not that statement been given out by the officials of the company, that 
Mr. Bryden to!d a lot of men, so that you heard he did say it ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Before you had your house built ?—A. No. 


Q. Before it was finished ?—A. No. 
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Q. You heard that Mr. Bryden had caid that Ladysmith would be the town site 
beford you had the skeleton up, and the officials were saying at the same time that 
the men were going to live at Ladysmith, and you thought that they would live at Ex- 
tension and take the chances?—A. No, I did not think it was a fact. 


By Mr. Wilson : . 
Q. Did the men come to live at Ladysmith of their own free will, or because 
they were obliged?—A. There are hundreds who would not have come down if they: 


were left alone. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. How many people were in Extension before this order to move to Ladysmith 
was given?—A. I heard some say from 2,000 to 3,000 people, I am not sure. 
Q. You were there at the time?—A. Yes, but I am not in a position to know. 
Q. Then I gather that there must be a good many empty houses there to-day ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 


His Lonpssip.—Could you fix a time, Mr. Bodwell, when this order was given? 


Mr. Bopwetu.—Yes, I will call witness and tell all about it. Full warning was 
given before any building was done. 

His Lorpsmie.—It seems to me there is a very heavy onus on you to’ show that 
these men were dealt fairly with. These people spent their money building houses, 
and it is a pretty strong action on the part of the company to say ‘you must live in 
Ladysmith as a condition of employment.’ 


Mr. Bopwreiu.—The company gave this out before they built. 
His Lorpsuie.—There is a strong onus on you to show this. 
Mr. Bopweiu.—We will give the exact date at which this notice was given. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. When was the general evacuation of the place? ' When did the people leave 
in a lump?—A. They left our house about 6 months ago. 
Q. Did the entire 2,000 people leave 6 months ago ?—A. Somewhere about that 
time. There were a lot of houses pulled down and brought down here. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 
Q. Who owned the town site at Extension ?—A. Mr. Dunsmuir sold some lots, 
and Mr. Bramley sold others. 


Flis Lorpsure.—Bramley owned the town site? 


Mr. BopwrE.u.— Yes. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Were any reasons given by the company for this order?—A. No, I have never 
heard any: reasons, except that we had to go. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. What size lot did you purchase there?—A. I could not say exactly, about 100 


feet. 

Q. What did it cost you?—A. I paid $1 a month, $100 for the lot. You have 
the option of paying $1 a month until you pay $100, and you have ten years to pay 
it. There is no title given until you pay the $100. 
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Q. Would the lots be surrendered to the sellér if you defaulted?—A. Yes, I 
believe so. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Where would you sooner live, which is the most convenient place t AL ps 
tension, sure. 


GEORGE JOHNSON, sworn : 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Mr. Johnson, where are you now ving 2—A: In Ladysmith. 

Q. What is your occupation? Where have you been working tA. I ama miner, 
I have been’ working at Extension for 5 years last’ January. 

Q. Tell the Commissioners what you have got to tell about the removal to Lady- 
smith’—A. Well, I was working in Extension, and there was a fire started eas and 
the place was are from me and given to'a Ladysmith man. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Who was the man?—A. A Mr. oy There were three, I do not know the 
other men’s names. 

Q. When was this?—A. Ewelve is last Maxoh: I think somewhere about 
there. 

Q. What Gide you say: about: it?-A: I said nothing, I He aN settles it, I 
cannot do anything now.’ 

Q. Did you ask why your’ place: was taken away: from you?A, ity 

Q. Was it a matter of indifference to you?~A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. Did you work for the company afterwards ?—A. Yes. 
Q: After you came to live at Ladysmith?—A..No, before. I- came. oF yl eeerie 
Q. After your place was taken from you, you worked for them since?—A. Yes. 


Q. When did you move to Extension, and dogs As! ast Repsesabens I was told: 
Q. By whom?—A. Mr. Dunsmuir. 


By His Lordship : # 
Q. Were you told by Mr. Dunsmuir, personally?—A, No, not personally. 
Q. Who told you?—A. John Johns said we would have to come down. He is the 
ones in No. 8. He said we all had to come down. 
- Q. When was this?—A. Last summer... 
Q. Can you get any nearer than that 2—A:-In oe I. think. 
-Q. Did he say why?—A. No. 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. Did you have a house there (A. Yes, I took it down to Ladysmith. 
Q. Because you liked to do it 4—A. No, sir. 
Q. Cost you something ?—A. It cost me between the lot and the house about $500. 
T paid $250 for the lot—that is when it is paid for, I bovght, it on time, ae beneht it 
from the E. & N. Railway Co. Ee ihe teins Caan 


By His Lordship : ; 5 : 
Q. Is that the way your agreement reads A. Yes, oe think 50. 1 have an agree- 


ment. in writing. 
Q How much did you pay down iA. var little, a do not know but what that 


is my own business. 
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| Q. We are not'so deeply intérested in it,if you don’t want to tell. If you think 


is going to help your case to concéal any of the facts, that is your business. 
By Mr. Wilson : ; He. Ad Tact 1h aR i . 
“°Q. How much have you paid on it altogether?—A. Five dollars. | 


By His Lordship : are: 
Q. You paid $5 down ? How much did you pay to move the house to Lady- 
smith?2—A. I did the work myself, and the company brought it down on the cars. 


' By Mr. Walson : + < : Re | 
Q. You pulled the house down, and put it up again?—A. Yes, myself. 


it | 


——— eS oe 


Q. Before this time had you not had an interview with Mr. Dunsmuir some two — 
years ago about where the men should reside?—A. Yes, Mr: Dunsmuir said the men | 


could reside where they wanted to, as losg as there was no kick among them. 


 Q..When did you see Mr. Dunsmuir?—A. Two years ago. I was one of the com-— 
mittee who saw Mr. Dunsmuir two years:ago. He said it made no difference to him. — 


He did not mention the company. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


q 

P 

Q. So long as sufficient work was done ?—A.: Yeseury ~ | 

: 

By His Lordship : SO i iat. cee. oy. ae 

Q. «At this time had you your house built?—A.. Yes, sir. as 
By Mr. Wilson : Bi aes, od 

Q. What’ else did he ‘say, did he say anything about, discrimination against the ; 


men?—A. He said he could not on account. of residence. We reported back the same_ 
thing to thé peoplé who sent us down, and I put improvements on my house, relying on 4 
a 


Mr. -Dunsmuir’s statement.) <9 2: pac. 


. By His Lordship.::. aN te Phe eS ; ! 
Q. What do you estimate your loss at?—A. Well, the house is there. It was not 


paid for, and isnot yet. The agreement for the lot there was $100, and it was $250 - 


here. 2% : : age fs < 
Q. How are these payments made, deductions from your wages?—A. No, sir, 
they would not do that. You received your money and pay it yourself. © Re 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. In your interview with Mr. Dunsmuir, when he said it would make no dit 


a ae The 


ference where you lived, he said so long as the work was satisfactory?—A. Yes, he- 
said it made no difference as long as the bosses were satisfied. The bosses were to be - 


satisfied with the work, not the place of residence. 
Q. I gathered from the last witness that the officers would have to be consulted as 
to the place of residence?—A. Mr. Dunsmuir told me to build at Extension. 


By His Lordship : 


‘Q. You would have remained at Extension if you had not been compelled to live : 


at Ladysmith?—A. Certainly, I would. 


Q. You have not given me any estimate of your loss?—A. Say $300, besides $150. 


extra for the lot, and price of pulling down the house and putting it up, and the in-~ 
. 


convenience of riding up and down. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. You say you worked 5 years for the company, all that time at Extension— 


you lived there all that time?—A. Yes. 
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4 Q. Your work was taken from you after the fire, and you came to Ladysmith ?— 
A. Yes, sincé that time*I° have ‘worked there, until last September, Luaislee apetiat 
Q. What instructions did you get about moving 2—A. I was told I had to go to 


Ladysmith by Mr. Johns, that we all had to go to Ladysmith. et oe Ge 
Q. And that you could not get work unless you did 2—A. No, he did not say that. 


_ _ By His Lordship : 
°° Q. You took it to mean that?—A. : Yes. 
By Mr. Rowe: . 
Q. There was a difference in your pay 2—A. One was by yardage and one by the 
ton. Ot Be ure Saap aioi oabet ag Sane cay 
~ Q. What was the difference*in your earnings before and after that time?—A. I 
did not keep my statements. Z 
By His Lordship : meet : 
| Q. Is it cheaper to live at Ladysmith than at Extension?-—A. Cheaper to live in 
| Extension than Ladysmith. a 


By Mr. Rowe: Sade itthe chee 
Q. Whom did you buy your lot at Extension from?—A. Mr. Bramley. 


By Mr. Bodwell : stay ‘ 
Q. How much were you making on: your last: work, do you know?—A. No, I: did 
‘not keep my statements. 
- .Q. Have you any idea generally ?—A. Somewhere around $3.50 a day. 

- Q. You have not paid the rest of the payment’ on your:Extension lot?—-A. No, I 
“have not been asked for that. I paid $1 a WioMthes 62 Jor Livas ed bs “ ave 
: Q. You comménced work when the mine began to :-be opened ?=A.: Yes 
Q. And there was only preliminary work opening up the mine 2—A. Yes; I was 
living at Extension then. 

_. .Q. How many men were working in the mine at that time?—A. Five in the 
tunnel, besides Chinamen. os Be ee BOIC ES eet 
Q. And this order for fhe men to live at Ladysmith was not made until they 
began to ship from the mine 2—A. They were going to build a town site at Extension, 
and they were going to build one at ‘Ladysmith and they decided on’ Ladysmith. 
Q. Do you know the reason they built at Ladysmith, ‘instead of Extension?—A.. 
T can partly tell, I guess. T do not think there would have been any Ladysmith if the 
coal could have gone to Departure Bay. ‘ 
_ Q. You think it was for the want of a port?—A. Yes. 
__. Q. Is your idea then that the town would have been at Departure Bay or Exten- 
sion?—A. Well, at Extension. 
Q. You don’t know anything about the difference in sanitary conditions between 
Extension and Ladysmith?—A. Yes. 5 
Q. What do you know about that?—A. I don’t know anything unless you ask me. 
Q. You never heard that that was one of the reasons that Ladysmith was selected? 
—A. No, I always enjoyed good health. : 
Q. I mean the relative value of the two’ places, from that point of view. You 
never heard that discussed?—A. No, I cannot say that I have. They could have 
made the town site where they wanted if they had left the isi wer VAN BOY 


Q. Probably I had better take your advice, and leave you alone.” | 
By Mr. Wilson : | aah 
__.Q. Might I ask if you think it was for the benefit of your health that you were 
ordered to Ladysmith?—A. No, sir it was a detriment. ee 
GEORGH JOHNSON—Ladysmith, May 7. 
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Q. When was it that Mr. Dunsmuir first led zat to. beliote Fon could. reside at 
Ladysmith?—A. Five years ago. 


By Mr. Fadeetl s 
Q. Was that the time of the deputation, five years ago pay No. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Does Ladysmith depend upon this Extension mine for its existence ?—A. Yes, 
as far as I know. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 
Q. How long have you been a coal miner?—A. Ever since I was 15. 
Q. Which way is the future development of the Extension vein likely to come, 
towards Ladysmith t—A. if aoe not know as to that. Mr. Bryden may answer that, 
I don’t know. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. In what was it cheaper to live at Extension than Ladysmn ieee It is more 
of a country place. 


Mr. Bopwriu.—Not so many city temptations. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Food is cheaper there?—A. Yes. 
Q. How much cheaper ?—A. I cannot say, they are up and down so much. 
é Q. Whiskey, I suppose, is the same price i—A. tea it might be a little cheaper 
there now. 


8, ; ; = x 
~SamueL Mortisnaw, Sr., sworn ~~ 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. You live at Ladysmith, Mr. Mottishaw 2—A, Yes. a . 4 

Q. Your occupation is a miner?—A. Yes. pare 

Q. Where have you been mining?—A. At Extension. 

Q. Have you been mining many years?—A. I have. been in mining the last six 
years, until I was with this company, off and on. The last time I had been working 
about four months. 

Q. You attended a meeting held on March 8?—A. Yes, I was secretary of that 
meeting. 

Q. There was a subsequent meeting oa. on March 12, at which you were also 
secretary, [ think, and then one on the 14th?—A. Yes. 

Q. These are the minutes of the meetings are they?—A. Yes. 


(Exhibit 4.) 


Q. When the first meeting on March 8 was called, it was called with the ideq 
of asking for an advance of 10 or 15 per cent?—A. Vea. . 

Q. Tell us what took place at the meeting, and why it was that the motion was 
‘“ abandoned ?—A: ‘The ‘first ‘question that the chairman put to the. meeting. was that he 
understood the meeting was called to consider an advance of 10 or 15 Der eent—not 
more than 1, but left it to the men as to whether it should be 10 or 15. ‘Fle majority 
of the men Gide not want to hear anything gboat an advance.” They thought’ i ee no : 
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use attempting to get an advance without organization. Everyone was clamouring 


for organization, and that knocked the first question out. The meeting was called on 
purpose to ask for an advance, and not for the purpose of organization at all. 

Q. It was the general consensus of opinion to have some form of organization ?— 
A. Yes, it was sprung on the meeting suddenly. 

Q. Did it seem to meet with the approval of the large number of those present ?— 
A. It was put to the meeting and carried, that we organize—that we organize in the 


~ Western Federation of Miners. There were only about three votes contrary; it was 


carried unanimously. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Was it by ballot?—A. No, by show : “hands. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. How many men were there ?—A. Beraeed 300 and 400. 
Q. When you say to be organized, you mean as a branch of the Western Feder- 


-ation of Miners iA. Yes. 


By Mr. Watson : 


Q. You knew at that time that the miners working at Nahas for the ree 
couver Coal Co., or the Western Fuel Co. as it is now, I believe—you knew they were 
a branch of ihe Western Federation of Miners?—A. Yes. 

Q. So from your intercourse with workmen at Nanaimo you had some knowledge 
of the organization’—A. I did not have any intercourse with the Nanaimo men. 

Q. The miners generally were aware of the benefits to be derived from affiliation 
with the Western Federation?—A. What I learned was through the press. It was 
my opinion that a union by itself has no backbone. We did not want a useless organ- 
ization. 

Q. What were the wages that you were receiving when you were working there ?— 
A. The last time I was there I was working at $3 a day. The last day I worked I 
got $2.60. 

Q. How are the workmen paid in the mines?—A. Some places by the yard, and 
cther places by the yard and tonnage. 


His Lorpsuir.—There is no object.in going into this. We have plenty of things to 
inquire into without going into matters not a subject of dispute. There i is no ques- 
tion of wages in your statement. 


Mr. ‘Witson.—I thought it was ec you auld — to have, 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. Is there any check-weighman in Extension mine?—A. No, sir. 
Q. So you have no means of ascertaining the amount of coal which the workmen 
send up?—A. None at all. 


Mr. Bopwe.ti.—That is not one of the things complained of. 


His Lorpsuir.—If you want to raise any other grievances, Mr. Wiléon you must 
give notice. 


s 


“Mr. Witsow: —T don’t want. to. spring anything on hy friend without notice, 


. There are other things bound to come out. 


- + His’ Lorpsnir. —If the men don’t bere any, ‘articular grievance, I. donit think 


eis should establish one for them..: 


Mr. Wusoy. al have only arrived here. How paige have I had’ to acquaint myself 


ith the condition ‘of affairs? 
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Mr. Bopwretu.—There is no objection at all, only I want to know if there is to 

be al point made out of it. 21 te ee 


Mr. Rowe.—Of course we want to know all matters that enter into the relations 
existing. | Bape os ae ee 

Mr. Witson.—I understand all this, and want to give everything that concerns 
my clients. : i me. iy a4 


His Lorpsuip.—I. have no objection as.long as the other side has notice. 


Mr. Bopwetu.—I understand that each side has the right to amend on giving | 


the other side notice. I only wanted to know whether this was going to be made a 
ground of complaint. a 


Mr. Rowr.—It seems to me if there is to be any effective regulation of work in 
the mines, all the possible items of complaint should be brought in some way before 
the. Commission.’ If there is any favouritism in the matter of work and so forth, it 
seems to me that it-is a matter which should be known. Speaking for myself, I hope 
that the counsel present will arrange so that there is nothing left out that is at all the 
oceasion of irritation. od ile iss Jlow wanaitiok “Mi ga: con CRE z 

5 \ 
‘By Mr. Bodwell : | ‘ 

Q. You say you were getting a current rate of wages, $3: a:-day?—A. . Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you. happen to: know. what the current: rate.of wages in: the Vancouver 
Coal Company is, for the same class of work?—A. Yes, $3. naa 

Q. Know anything as to rate of wages for the same class of work, or what tke 
current.rate is in the Fernie mines?—A. There-is no comparison between the two 
mines. 


Q. Do you happen to know what the current» day. rate is-in Washington ?—A, 


Yes, it is. $2 in some mines and $2.50 in others, not more than $3, 


His Lorpsur.—I did not know that there is any complaint on the ground of 


wages. The Oommissioners are only ‘too anxjous to’ hear evidence bearing on all 


complaints, but the evidence should be directed to those matters only. 


Mr. Bopwetu.—It will be necessary for me to show this in connection with the 
men’s meeting to get a 15 per cent advance. (i 


Mr. Wiuson.—And then abandoned it. Fe ra eke a 
Mr. Bopwei.—They abandoned it only to take up the work of organization. 


§ My. Witson.—I may say, in order to shorten the matter, that we are not bringing 
In any question of wages at all. My only object was that I intended to go a step fur- 
ther and show you something of the working of the mine. 


; His Lorpsuip.—My time is limited, and all we wish to know is evidence about any 
subject matter of dispute. 


‘Mr, Rowr.—It seems to me that this whole matter originated in a desire to have 

an increase of wages. I understand the men wanted an increase, and felt it was im- 
possible without a union, and that they wanted a union in order to get the waees 
SD ° 


Mr. Bopwetu.—lf that is the idea— 
Mr. Witson. 


We don’t want to raise any question of wages at all. 


; His Lorpsuir.—I suppose you admit the men’s wages were as good as any received 
in America. . BN Cele a yh Se We age 
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By Mr: Bodwell’® 


Q. Are you the person who posted up the notice to call this meeting ?—A. I am. 
_ Q. How did you come to do that?—A. By thd unanimous request of the fellow 

workmen. _ . 

Q. When did you begin to ba these requests ’—A. Two weeks before the notice 
was posted up. 

Q. You don’t happen to remember the names of any men who requested. cao 
A. There are some gore away. There may be a few here. I could not give the names. 

Q. Had you spoken to these mén before they spoke to ‘you on the subject:of the 
meeting ?—A. No. The first man I spoke to was Sam. Lauderbach about organization. 


Mr. Witson.—I submit that the names of men who: were prominently engaged,: 
unless produced as witnesses, should not be disclosed. The names ‘of men who are 
prominently brought eigard in an organization which does not meet with approval 
would possibly be blacklisted in the future. 


‘Mr. Bopweii.—That is not my idea at all. It is simply because I have an idea I 
“al not get all the story ego one man, and 1 would _ to eh the: men to go" to. 


Ms Bory don 1 think ey EMndishiar will tell all ie can. 

Mr. Bopwe1u.—I want to be sure, that is the reason I asked for the names. 

Mr: Rowr.—To get further information ‘as to the individuals involved in the 
dispute here? It seems to me the Commission have not a very’ ae interest in that. 


His Lorpsuie.—What was the question? 
Mr. BopwELu.— Who he was talking with. I asked him who were the men he said.’ 
Wirness.—Landerbeck ‘spoke to me. 


His Lorpsure.—I think you should give some kind of undertaking that these men 
would not.be prejudiced. . These. people might. be singled out.:, It is frequently done, 
and whether it is right or wrong we cannot shut our eyes to that. Unless this is done 
I-do not think the names of these men should be asked. - Perhaps it might, be arranged 
between counsel. You might arrange to get the names in confidence from Mr. Wilson. 


Mr. Bopwetn.—One name has been mentioned anyway, it is too late for that. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. The subject of your conversation was organization?—A. Yes, before the 
meeting was called. About a month, more or less, before the meeting was called. 

Q. And you had conversations from that time up to the date of the meeting with 
different men?—A. Yes, there were several spoke to me. 

Q. And the subject of this conversation was organization, or an advance ?—A. 
The advance was the first question talked about among the men. 

Q. I understood you to say that was a month before ?—A. Lauderbach broached 
the subject of organization. I spoke of that with him. 

Q. And you talked with other men about oneani a houiteis Ves before the 
meeting. 

Q. Have you any idea of what nwniber of men you talked to before the meéting? 
—A. Twenty or thirty. 

Q. And then, after you had conversations with these 20 or 80 men, you had 
reason to believe that they were talking to other. men. besides yourself?—A. That 
might have been done. 

~Q. Have you any idea why all these men came to you to talk about organization? 
—A. Beeause I was in a more independent position than the balance of them. 
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Q. In what way ?—A. That I am not obliged to be tyrannized. by any boss. I 
am independent of any coal company. 

~~ Q. And! consequently they selected you as a man to tafie to’—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, is it not the other way, that you selected them t—A. No. 

Q. You lived in Nanaimo?—A. Yes. 

Q. And were familiar with the workings of the organization there?—A. NORE 
was not in the lodge but once. 

Q. You had familiarized yourself with the workings of the organization?—A. No, 
sir. 
Q. Never talked with any Nanaimo men, or with the labour leaders?—A. Not 
until after the trouble. 

Q. What date, the day you fixed the meeting ?—A. Yes, I had talked with no one 
until after the meeting. 

Q. Had any one talked to you at Nanaimo about organization at Ladysmith 
before the meeting ?—A. Yes, I believe that cropped up there. 

Q. Can you tell us when?—A. A few weeks before the meeting. 

Q. Was it not before the time that Lauderbach spoke to you ?—A. ee ESS 
spoke to me before ever I thought about organization at all. . 

Q. It was two or three weeks before the meeting that it cropped up in ‘Nanaimo? 
~—A. Yes.’ 

Q. How did it crop up there?—A. I suppose there was a general feeling that we 
ought to be organized, and able to defend ourselves. 

Q. Who did it crop up with in Nanaimo tA, as cannot remember the first per- 
sons that spoke to me on the question. 

Q. Can you remember any person that spoke to you on that question?—A. I — 
“remember one person. 

Q. Was he prominent in the labour organization in Nanaimo?—A. He had been 
in the old union, but not in the new. He was an official i in the old union. 

Q. He was working at the time tA. Yes. 

Q. He’ was a member of the union, but not an official?—A. I don’t think 80. 

Q. You talked about the probability. of being able to effect organization at Lady- 
“gmith?—A: Yes.’ 

Q. Did you only talk with one person on that, subject, at Nanaimo i—A. ‘There 
were very few. 

Q. Was it because your conversations were confidential or becausdé there was no 
one else interested ?—A. I think all the men were generally interested. _ 

Q. So this was confidential, and Coen UR you only talked to a few?—A. It 
may be so. 

Q. Was it, or was it not?—A. I could not say. 


Q. Why can’t you tell us? Was it a confidential conversation which had to be 


kept among a few people?—A. There was nothing secret about it. 

Q. It was not a confidential communication between you as to what should be 
done at Ladysmith?—A. That; question was first broached in Ladysmith, and I had 
no communication in Nanaimo until after approached here by one of the men. 

Q. You were talking to a few men. Now I ask you why?—A. I can only remem- 
ber talking to one man. ae: 

Q. Was that because you did not want to talk to others’—A. If I did not feel 
like it. 

Q. I am talking about a man you ne) to at Bera ena: 


His Lorpsuir.—This man at. Nanaimo was not an employee of this company. 
“Mr. BopdWeELt. —He said he would rather not give his name. ei oe 
His Lorpsurp. ay, a5 nou see any objection to this man’s name bers given. ss 

~ Wirness.—It was John Johnston. ; . 
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By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. And you and he discussed the question whether or not a labour organization 
could be formed at Ladysmith?—A. We talked the question over. 

Q. You did not want to start the work of organization until you thought it would 
be a success ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. And you discussed the propects of its being a success?—A. Yes, I wanted to 
make it a success. 

‘Q. And when you had discussed the plan you came to Ladysmith and talked it 
over here?—A. Casually. _ 

Q. Every time you talked to the men when you considered it safe?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when you had got.a auticient number of them you posted a notice of the 
meeting ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the ostensible reason for an increase in wages?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the reason you had for calling the meeting was to get organization Loe 
No, sir. 

Q. You say you came here for the purpose “of making the organization: a success ? 


--—A. Can I give you the difference between my proposition asd Mr. Lauderbach’s 


Mr. Lauderbach made the proposition that we should organize. ik and my son went 
over there about a montlt after. We broached the subject on the cars. I said, I don’t 
think it would be wise to mention union at all. We could get more from Mr. Duns- 
muir by not mentioning anything about union at all. He dropped his proposition and 
accepted mine, that we would make more by not organizing. 

Q. That was at your first conversation ?—A. No, the second. 

Q. Pretty nearly a month before the meeting?—A. Yes. 

Q. The second conversation was how long after the first one?—A. ond a week. 
_. Q. So there were two. weeks before the meeting or the second conversation ?—A. 
It may have been one. or two weeks before the meeting on. the, 8th. 

Q. When you talked to the other men, what was their idea, did they. adopt your 
suggestion or that of Mr. Lauderbach ?—A- There was a consensus of opinion that we 
were entitled to a little of the 67 cents a ton rebate on duty, 

Q. They thought that Mr. Dunsmuir should divide up the 67 cents. a 6 They 


wanted a small division. 


Q. Although the rate of wages was as high SRE as at wien places aes They. are 
not. I know a man who made only $1.30 digging coal on contract by the ton. 
Q. Who is the man?—A. They would discharge an employee at sight if I told you 


_his name. I will produce the statement, his name is cn the statement. 


Q. ‘Where is the statment? You say you know a man who only got $1.30 2—A., 
Thereabouts. ; 

Q. I want to know the name of that man?—A. I will tell you later on. 

Q. How many men do you know of that kind?—A. I know there is quite a few 
under $3 a day by contract. 

Q. Do you know the reason why they don’t make it 2—A. meses may be twa 
reasons. 

Q. What are they ?—A. Digging dirt. and getting nothing ae he 

Q. Where do the men work?’—A. I don’t know the place. 

Q. Do you know the conditions at all?—A. The conditions vary a pedeanpie 

—Q. What is the second reason ?—A. Mabe the man may be a little deficient. him- 
self. 

Q. Which do you think is he rea] reason A Deficient place. ; 

-Q. Are there any men working in the Vancouver Coal Oo, who do not’ make over 


$1. 307A. They have an agreement there, that no man shall work for less. than $3. 


Q. Whether he earns it or r not 2—A, If he i is not able to earn it they don’t employ 


Q. heh if ne doce not earn it hs, union would gall a se {—A. I am not ‘oles 


about strike at all dh AES 
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Q. But Iam. You want to: introduce a ‘state of-affairs ‘by’ which-a man who is 
not able to make over $1.30 can make over $3 —A. It don’t wart to introduce anything 
at all. 

Q. How much wages does your son i talled 2—A, About $50 some mnths: 

Q. Would you be surprised to know that he made $5. 01 in pf ie pat $6.02 in 
B ay and $5.25 in February?—A. I don’t think that is true. 

-Q. And that his brother made $7.06 in December,- $4.73 in January ane $4: 91 in’ 
February, would that surprise you?—A. I don’t believe that is correct. My son will 
be able to prove that. 

Q. That is taken from the books of the company. Your son makes th*® money— 
not out of favouritism .?—A. There is that more or less in every mine you go to. 

‘Q. You think your son is:favouréd?—A. I don’t say that. : 

Q. He must be a good workman?—A.- Yes, he must be. 

Q. They make allowances when! ore are given Hore places?—A. A good man 
would, but a°poor man would not. 

Q. Why would a poor man not get the same?—A. Because’ they are down on him. 
In Extension ‘there is the greatest panne t oe in wages that: I have ever known of. 
It consists in the measure of the coal. ia 

« Q. Do’ the men not: get a fair-measure 1A. The vein: varies. In some places 
there will be 4 feet of dirt, and they pay for powder Ve there 3 is no money in it: 
tt does not pay for powder. 

.Q.:Do ‘they get an’ allowance ray Sontetiin’s; but not atti otascte 

Q. Not sufficient for what i—A. For pa ie I mined 4 tons of dirt ih 3 of 
coal, I got nothing for the dirt. : 

. Q. That was only one day?~A. Yes: . 

_Q. So there was no time to form’ an estimate of what allewands should be risa! 


Do you think the company are bound to fix a \ rate ¢ on one ay 2—A, ae they must have 


a reasonable ‘time. - 

> Q. Have you any reason to  pelidde that it frould: live Heeni a whole month at 
the same figure?—A. No, of course I would not have worked. 

Q. That particular instance does sot show anything fA. There are erent 
men who have to take just what they can get. 

Q. Do you suggest as your statement that when the company have a man working 
for them who is not independent, that they put him in a place where he could not make 
a wage? Are you ready to commit yourself to that proposition? Do you make the 
charge that this company, when they find a man is not independent so that he must 

work, that they put him in a bad place, and give him pay he cannot live on?—A. The 


nature of the mine makes the wages. I am not going to lay any charge to the bosses~ 


at all.. It is true all the same. 


By Mr. Wilson : 

Q. You told us you put up that notice, was it signed?—A. No, sir. — 

Q. Why not?—A. For certain reasons; that we did not want the officers to know 
who put the notice up for fear of being ee 

Q. In discussing this question of organization with Lauderbach and others, did 
you conceive the idea that organization would be a benefit?—A. If you-make an organ- 
ization successful it certainly would be. 

‘ Ass So that was your sole object in promoting the organization of the miners ?— 
es. 

Q. You told us something about inequality of wages, you sald there was a greater 
inequality of wages here?—A. It is the inequality of the coal measures, 
thick and run thin. 

Q. And when it runs thin a larger amount of dirt has to be taken out of it ?—A, 
Sometimes there is.an allowance made, sometimes not. There used to be a schedule of 
prices, but that is done away with. Now it has lapsed into the old condition, 
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Q. Upon what rate is the pay made?—A. The schedule: of. prices. is ‘the:same in 
the. narrow work,: $5.per yard;-which is $2:less that the Vancouver Coal Co., which is 
$7 per yard. It is always between $1.50 per yard less than the Vancouver Coal, Co. 
or the Western Fuel Co.,.as itis now called. ; te eae ayes ey 

Q. Is there anything else you would like to tell us with reference to this matter ? 
—A. The consensus of opinion is that there ‘isa great injustice done to the men by 
the weighing machine. They don’t know. how many hundred to the ton they are 
digging, (a Meth ati: ; aa, 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Did you work for the Vancouver Coal Co.2?—A: For 10 years. 
Q. Why did you quit?—A. Because I wanted a change. 
Q. When did you quit?—A. About 6 years ago last September. 
-Q. You went farming then?—A. A. little. bite... ... we 
Q. You were not discharged *—A. N o, sir, I do not think L.was. ever. discharged, 
in my life yet. -I guess this is about the last time... Sh * pre £3 ef ‘ 
_ Q. Why do you say it is necessary to join the Western Federation of Miners ?—A. 
I did not say it was necessary to join the Western Federation: of .Miners.: .0- 0+... 
Q. Do you think it necessary?—A. It is necessary, to have..an organization that 
is able to stand. - SHEA ce sey ued = : 
' Q. Do you say it is necessary ?—A. I do not say that. fogeser 3 
Q. What is your opinion about it?—A..I think if the Western. Federation stand 
by the men it isa good thing for the men. : Bays pile pe tes 
Q. Would it be sufficient for the purposes of the men if. they organized some. 
Canadian organization?—A. Provided it was. a good strong organization. A Oan- 
adian organization would. answer the same purpose, provided Dunsmuir could not 
kill it. Yi } erie icint inne GS 
Q. Suppose the coal miners of the province formed a union of their own; ‘would 
it. be strong enough?—A. I suppose it would. It would depend on the strength of the 
capital to oppose it. ey ae SF ah arty mae er pee ee ae ait, Gorse 
Q. You would not say at all events, that a union of coal miners: of British ‘Col- 
umbia would not be sufficient for all legitimate purposes?’—A. Vancouver. Island. is. 
isolated. A union.on Vancouver Island alone would not answer much, I don’t think. 
...Q. But take the whole province?—A.. The whole provinee I think would: be all. 
right. . en 
_ . .Q. It is plain I suppose that if our people join a: union whose headquarters are in 
Defiver, they are to a certain extent outside of the country ?’—A. I think the idea 
that the men wanted to join the Western Federation was on account of its strength, 
and the numerous failures of local unions. Men have been discharged for taking part: 
in a union. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. The local union in Nanaimo existed without the Federation ’—A. It was a 
figurehead. It was no good. They could approach the management—it was good for 
that—but financially it was no good. 

Q. How do you mean financially ?—A. Supposing there was a strike, there would 
be no backing. 

Q. Is a strike ever prevented by that fact?—A. It has a: tendency to prevent them. 

_ Q. Would you have struck if you had the funds?—A. There was no necessity: 
eropped up for any action like that. on) 


By His Lordship : 


_ -Q. You say you think a union of all the men in British Columbia would answer 
all legitimate purposes ?—A. Yes, provided capitalists could not disrupt it. 
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By Mr. Wilson : ; 

Q. The Commissioners asked if, in your opinion, an organization extending 
throughout British Columbia would be sufficient protection to workmen. Would not 
the effect of that be, without a proper alien law, that workmen could be brought in from 
the other side in the event of any disagreement?—A. That would depend on cireum- 
stances. 

Q. With your affiliation with the Western Federation you have got such an organ- 
ization that workmen will not come from the other side to displace men here?—A. No. 

Q. If the union were restricted to British Columbia there would be no moral sup- 
port on the other side of the line ?—A. It would have a tendency to aire Se scabs 
to come in. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. At the present time I understand the miners of Washington come in, - 


Mr. Witson.—They would not with a proper alien law. ° 


His Lorpsuip.—If you have not. a proper alien law how do.you keep. the scabs 
from Washington from coming in? Assuming there is no proper alien law, all the 
miners in Washington could come in, because they do not belong to the union. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Are we to understand that if ee was a union in British Columbia, and that 
union were having trouble, that the Western Federation of Miners would allow men to 
come in and take their places? 


Mr. Witson.—That is what I want to know. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


-Q. Answer the question that Mr. Rae has put. Union labour on a other side 
of the line would not interfere with you if you had a union of your own?—A. No, if 
“the Western Federation ‘was on the’ other side and ‘here they would help. the brothers 
here, and the other way it would be just the reverse. If the Western Federation was 
over the line the one would help the other. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Do you mean to say that the Wisshoebs Reasraion would play the part of scabs 
and take the places of the men here @—A. I don’t think so. 


By Mr. Bodwelte: 


Q. There is a question I would like to ask eheue Is-it not a fact that the men 
had a check-weighman ‘—A. Yes, for a little while. 

Q. And they gave it up ee The company would not allow the check-weighman 
to deduct the boxes from the workmen to pay the check-weighman’s wages. 

Q. The company would not allow thd check-weighman to deduct the boxes ?—A. 
They would not allow him to have a tally. 

Q. The check-weighman wanted to make sure of his a by taking a box out 
of the men’s production ?’—A. Yes. 

Q. The check- pga was to get so much per month: and wanted more wages ¢ 
—A. No... 

ae AE ‘understood you to say that the check-weighman was being paid by the men # 
—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. But he wanted to get more salary than the men had agreed to pay hens ran J 
_ don’t. think so. 
5 Q. He wanted to tate: a box of coal untit he had: suffieient-to° pay his wages ?—A, 
> eS), there was a, mutual understanding between the men and the check-weighman, 
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It was less trouble to procure his wages that way. He could go to the office and get 
his wages handed out, and the other way he had to lose a day in collecting the dues. 

+ Q. It seems to me that it. was simply a question of the man paying himself or 
trusting to the employers to pay him?—A. It was the advantage of not. losing a “day 
to collect his wages. 

Q. Because the company did not want the business done in that way, the men 
decided not. to have a check-weighman?—A. It was on account of the last time. 

Q. Do you want us to believe that if they had any serious doubt about the wages 
they were getting they would have agreed to give up the check-weighman?—A. That 
would be a short-sighted policy to do that. There may be some mén who would be 
too mean to pay for the coal being weighed. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. What is the other method of paying the men 2A, They have a machine there. 
On the same boxes that used to run 284 hundredweight, now the standard is reduced 
to 16 hundredweight. 
Q. Was the check-weighman taken off because the company objected ?—A. Really, 
the company did not want any check- weighman at vg 


° { 


His Lorpsuir.—Do you intend to insist on this as a grievance? I hee propose 
paying any attention to grievances that are not stated. 


Mr. Witson.—I had dropped the subject, tt was brought up by my learned friend. 
His Lorpsuir.—If you are going to bring it up let us have’ it stated. 
Mr. Bopwetut.—This man brought up the subject of check-weighman. 


His Lorpsuie.—I want it clearly understood by both that I do not t intend to hear 
evidence on any grievance unless it is to be made a point of. 


Mr. Witsoy.—I understand this, and’I intentionally yielded to what you said. 


His Lorpsnrr.—You had better either AFD: the subject, or Nea the statement 
- amended. 


Mr. Bopwreitu.—Now that it has come up I r think ie had better be satieatteatea: 


His Lorpsuip.—l won’t pay any attention to it unless ‘it is made a part of the 
~ statement. I propose to confine my attention to this memorandum. 


Mr. Witson.—lIf we decide to make a special point of this we will give notice. 


. 


His Lorpsuir.—That is business. 


JosEPH JEFFRIES, Sworn : - 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. Where do you reside?—A. In Ladysmith. 
Q. You are a member of the local union?—A, I am. 
Q. You are engaged in mining ?—A. Yes. 
-.. Q; Were you appointed as one of the committee to see Mr. Dunsmuir?—A. iT was, 
a Mottishaw, Bell, and Pritchard had been Pe ae 


“By His Poriehin 
Qe What: was. the date of the. interview A I think on the 18th April, ‘about 


ro ot time. . Gif tts Gave 
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©Q. You saw Mr. Dunsmuir on the 18th April?—A. Yes, in. Victoria...There were 
four of us appointed as a deputation to.see Mr. Dunsmuir, myself, Mottishaw, Robin-. 
son' and’ Malone. ot ome TB aay pret Veter af tener ee 4 
Q. Who appointed you?—A. The executive of Enterprise Union—the new union. 
Q. Well, tell us about it?—A. When we .arrived in Victoria we. asked /for an 
interview with Mr, Dunsmuir, and got one. He inquired our business: We. asked. 
him would he open up the mine, reinstate the men who had been discharged, and let us" 
go to work. Mr. Dunsmuir questioned us—did we belong to the Western Federation of 
Miners? We said we did, and he then said ‘I can’t talk business with you.’ Before 
he would talk business with any committee we would have to call-an open meeting, 
purge ourselves from the Western Federation and appoint a committee, and then he 
would talk business, and then only. I then asked him if he intended that he would not 
employ any men.belonging to the Western Federation of Miners, and he said that was 
so. The, next question was asked ‘Supposing we broke from the Western Federation 
of Miners and formed a local union here, would that meet the requirements ” and he 
said he would have nothing to dd with any union at all, nor would he employ any 
member of the union. That of course, ended our interview. Of course we said seeing 
that.was the.case we would have to return. 


By Mr. Wilson : a8 
Q. Was there any one present with Mr. Dunsmuir?—A. Mr. Dunsmuir, Mr. 
Hunter, and Mr. Frank Little. . 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. He said he had no objection to meeting a committee of his own men?—A. He 
said he had no objection to meeting a committee from an open meeting, after purging 
ourselves from the Western Federation of Miners. 

_ .Q. If you withdrew from the Western Federation of Miners and appointed a com- 
mittee he would discuss with them?—A. Yes, if we had declared ourselves away from’ 
the Western Federation of Miners. mais HG ROISE a ioe ans ake 

Q. How long have you been working at Extension?—A. I have been working for 
the company for about 10 years. 

Q. That-is always’the course that Mr. Dunsmuir’s men haye adopted? They have 
often had committees of his own men to meet him?—A. I don’t remember any. 

Q. They used to meet Mr. Bryden?—A. In all my experience in working with this 
company I only know of two meetings being called, one at. Ladysmith.and one at 
Wellington. He gave them 10 per cent advance in February, somewhere about that 
time. It was. kept on for one month, and then.a notice was put up that it would be 
discontinued. The pushers and drivers raised a kick, were going to quit work, so there 
was a mass meeting called. The company was asked to allow the ten per Cenet stay 
on. A committee was appointed to wait upon him. 

Q. As to Ladysmith ?—A. That was this last one. a 

Q. Mr. Dunsmuir seemed to object to your calling yourselves a union? He 
did not object to your organizing, or associating yourselves together, so that a could 
represent your grievances ?—A. Is it possible to represent our grievances without 
forming a union ? He also said no form of organization. ' 

Q. Did he say he would not submit to any form of organization among your- 
selves, or did he say union?—A. When we went down in the first place he asked were 
we members from the organization of the Western Federation of Miners. We said 
yes. He then said, ‘I cannot-taik business with you.’ 

Q. Then he said if you would hold a meeting and withdraw from the committee 
re ome talk with you, and he said he would have nothing to do with any union ?— 

. Yes. 

Q. You drew the inference that he would object to any kind of organization 
whether it was called a union or not?—A. I call an organization, a union. 
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-_Q. The conclusion you formed in your own mind was that he was opposed to any 
kind of organization among the men?—A. Yes. 

Q. But what he actually said was that he would not have anything to do with 
any union?~A. Yes.” 

Q. You don’t say that you do not think that if you had a grievance you could:not 
get it before Mr. Dunsmuir—that he did not want to listen to any grievances? You 
did not think he would object if the men appointed a committee, that he would object 
to listen to that?—A. No, certainly not. : 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. There have been but two general meetings that shave appointed: committees 
ito wait on Mr. Dunsmuir, and one was when this 10 per, cent had béen given. When 
was the other?—A. In Ladysmith. That was outside of any union. I'am talking 
about when the men were not organized in any union. _ There have been only two 
public meetings. 

Q. Have you had any effective organization among the miners 1A. For a Tide: 
while. 

Q. Why didn’t it last 2—A. I don’t know, I was a member of it when they AB peds 
the union pay in the company’s offices. It was taken in the office from each man’s 
pay. The company, for some reason or other, quit stopping the pay in the office. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. When was that union?—A. I cannot answer that very well as to the date. 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. When you were talking to Mr. “Dunsmuir in ey ctor was there any doubt in 


your mind as to the meaning of the. word union?—A. None at all. He knew what 
we meant, and we knew what he meant. ; 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Did the union at Extension ever ‘send a committee to beds Dunsmuir?—A. oT 


think so.” 
Q. They had a committee and Mr. Puvemits used to deat with tee. Vas. 


Q. Was that within the last two or three years?—A. Within the last four years. 
Q: The company used to collect the dues for the members in its offices?—A. Yes. 
Q. What were the dues utilized es Ms 2—A, I es 80; I was 3 not 


an officer. 
Q. There was no medical arrangement 2—A. No. 
By His Lordship : 
Q. How did it break up?—A. J cannot answer that question. — 


His Lorpsuip.—We would like to have some evidence as to the membership of 
that union, its formation and break-up. 


(The Commissioners expressed a desire to visit Extension, and Mr. Bodwell 
agreed to arrange for a special train at any time to suit. It was arranged to visit 
Extension in the afternoon, if convenient, or the following morning.) : 
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_ Samue, K. Morrisuaw, JR., sworn : big} 


By Mr. Wilson : 

Q. Are you a son of Mr. Mottishaw who gave his evidence this morning ?—A. 
Yes, sir. - ; ; ; 

Q. You worked in the mines and reside in Ladysmith?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you a member of any committee in regard! to these troubles?—A. Yes, 
I was on two committees. I was on the committees to interview Mr. Dunsmuir. 

Q. Did you attend on him at Victoria?’—A. Yes, the first time was on April 1, 
and the second time on April 18. 

Q. What took place on April 1?—A. We were refused an interview. 

Q. How many went down?—A. Three of us. 

Q. You went down on April 18; what took place then?—A. We gained an inter- 
view with Mr, Dunsmuir, and asked him if he would open his mines and reinstate all 
+he men who were discharged. He asked us the question, were we members of the 
Western Federation of Miners, and we told him yes. Then he said, I cannot talk 
business. with you. Until you purge yourselves from the Western Federation, call 
an open meeting and choose a committee from that meeting and send them down to 
me, then I will talk business ; but he would not talk business with members of the 
Western Federation of Miners. 

Q. After that, what was said?—A. He was asked the question, would he allow 
his miners here to have a union of their own in Ladysmith and Extension mines. He. . 
said, no, but J will allow my own men to have a standing committee, so that they 
could interview him, or the men could report any grievance and that committee could 
interview him, and we could probably settle the dispute that we might have. 

Q. Now, were you discharged from the mine?—A. Yes, on March 10. 

Q. Who discharged you ?—A. The mine foreman, No, 3 Mine, John Johns. 

Q. Was your father discharged at. the same time ?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Any reason given?—-A. No, sir; there was.no reason given. Not definite. I 
always got along well with the foreman of the mine, and I was requested to square up 
my place and take out my tools.» Mr. Johns said he had received. instructions to that 
effect. He is the foreman of No.3 mine. | 

Q. Did not give any reason?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Wilson : | 
Q. And at the same time your father was dismissed?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : eee 
Q. Any one else?—A. I could not say, your Lordship. After I came down to 
Ladysmith I was told that James Pritchard was discharged. 


By Mr. Luxton : 


Q. Have you ever had any grievance that you wanted to bring before Mr. Duns- 
muir that you have not been able to bring before him?—A. No, sir. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Have you ever belonged to a union before?—A. I was vice-president: of the | 
union at Extension about three years ago. ve eat Pl 
Q. You might tell us shortly, the history of that union?’—A. Well, really, Se 
regards the history of that. union I know but very little. There appeared to be a certain 
amount of unrest, and the men did not seem to have confidence in one another. For — 
that purpose, I suppose, I was. asked to take that office. I was living at No. 1 Exten-» 
sion. The union held its méetings at the tunnel; and I suppose it is a walk of abcut 
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8 miles, and I did not use to attend the meetings very regularly, although I held that 


office. It finally disbanded, but the cause of its disbandment I don’t know, I could.not 
say. i Len . 


By Mr. Rowe: 


o 'Q, “As far ‘as you know it was not through any action of the company ?—A. Yes, 


-g0 far ag I know.” : 


Q. Were all the members eligible for membership in the union?—A. Yes, they 
were eligible, but I don’t think all belonged. . ‘ 
Q. It used to meet in one particular place?—A. Yes, in Finn’s hall. 


~~ Q. How long since it has been broken up?—A. Probably 18 months or two years 


ago. I could not be sure about the time. ae. 
Q. Was it not in existence after the offices of the company were here? J thought 
perhaps you could fix the time?—A. It was before the offices were moved down here. 


(Adjourned until 2 p.m.) 


His Lorpsuir.—The Commission have thought in the luncheon interval that it 
might possibly tend to bring about a settlement if the Commission. were enabled to 
interview the executive of the association here, and if the executive wish to meet us 
we shall be glad to see them when the Commission rises this afternoon, 


' “Mr. Witsoy.—We might say 5.o’clock after the session. They shall be glad ‘of an 
opportunity of meeting you. . I hope. that you will. consider. that your. former intima- 
tion received all the consideration which it deseryed.. They simply differed with your 


views. I shall try and make the necessary, arrangements in. the meantime. . 


His Lorpsuip.—How many members are there on the committee? 
Mr. A. A. Barnes.—I believe theré are’12,’your honour. 


(Commissioners arranged to meet the executive of the local association at the 
close.ofthe day’s sittings.) x? .f.—~lesed ance rays 


JOSEPH TASSIN, sworn: | 


(Mr. Tassin being? ak renchman and unable to speak English, Mr. J ules Moul- 


lard was sworn as interpreter). 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Where do you live?—A. At Ladysmith. any 
Q. Where have you been working?—A. At Extension, as a miner. 
Q. Have you ever lived at Extension ?—A. Yes, about 4 months. 


5 ~ Q. Why did you leave Extension to come here?—A. First, I was told to go to 
work at Extension No. 1, and when I came to ask for a job the boss told me I was 
wpposed to build a house at Extension No. 1 before I could get a job. When the work 


> .Q. What distance?—A. About 3 miles. 


was done at No. 1 I c.me down to the tunnel, where I was 4 months ago. .I had to 
move my house from No. 1 to the tunnel. 


By His Lordship : 
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By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. And after that ?—A. Then I heard. that every. one, was. eae to go.to et 
smith. I was about to build a house. : I had not applied for work yet. by: Laoag 
Q. Have you btult a house here ?—A. I-have.a iad Howat: 24 x* Ste Spot Eo one 


By His Dordohen ; 
Q. Did he build a house, or move it ae here aay I built Ake house a ae t the tomnel 


and moved it down here. ‘Rp eees = ‘ 
Q. You moved it down hoc 2—A. Vex. Penile it rieres yd ifiow gy 
Q. Which place do you prefer to live in ?—A. I lke Extension pete 
By Mr. Rowe: ASRS # dl. 


Q. Why i—A. Because I have more accommodation, and a am atk to my_ work, 


By His Lordship : 
Q. What do you estimate your loss at ’—A. It took me about two months to take 
down the house and build it up again. hea 


By Mr. Lucton : 


Q. When did you come to ee oer first are i don’t: Sot cae res Orne 235 ieee 
Q. How many years ago ?—A, About. three years, lived at No: 1 Extension. 

Q. When they were getting the mine ready ?—A. anes when they Neen to take 
some men to open the work. I. don’t. remember exactly... a F 
Q. It was before they: began mining coal ?—A. There were ries a few | men work: 
ing there, I was one of them. They. had not begun to-mine coal; «: —- 4 

Q.. No. 1-is not being worked: now, is it 2—A.-No. 1 -was still series wee I 3 
quite si got out of a place, and they thought:it was better for me to go to some other» 
mine. 

Q. Who was the boss who told you that yo HOE be supposed to: build a house ?— 
A. That.was Mr. Haggart. 

Q. Is-this the first time that you ape ta No. 1 to the. ane: or down ars 2 
—A. When I went from Wellington No. 5 to No. 1. 

Q. Were there any boarding houses there then ?—A. I do not. know anything 
about boarding houses. Mr. Haggart told me to build a house and then come to,work. 

; aay! ; 3 Yo 
ra ara 


Tuomas Douerty, sworn : ) . ee, 


By Mr. Wilson : 

Q. You are a miner by occupation, Mr. Doherty ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have been working at Extension ?—A, Yes, sir, 

Q. Where do you live 2—A. At Ladysmith. © eae 

Q. Where formerly ?—A. At Extension, after I went to work there. I lived in’ 
another place formerly. Z 

Q. How long have you lived at Extension ?—A. Probably about 10 mouths. 

Q. Why did you leave ?—A. I was informed by the mine foreman I would have 
to leave, or else my place would be given to any other man from Ladysmith who, wanted 
the place. The foreman was John Johns. ; 


By His Lordship : 


| 
| 
ill 
Q. How long ago was this ?—A. The first time I guess that he warned me would “ 
be in July or August. of 1902. 
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By Mr. Wilson : 

Q. Under: what. citcumstances: did that take place ?—A. He came into’ my place: 
at the end of the month—TI would hot'be sure of the date—and asked mé whéte I was 
living. I told him’ Extension: He'says,; “it is time'you Were getting down to Lady- 

smith,’ or words to that effect. I did not take very much stock in what he said, but 

in the course of a few days he asked me again if I had moved to Ladysmith. I said 
no, and I wanted to know’ if I was forced'to move.’ He told mé the way the case stood 
I would have to move, or leave my place liable for any man at Ladysmith, or that 
I would be discharged. aus RST PSUR NOL Sig oe 1 Ra 


By His Lordship : PERE 
Q. What did you say to that ?—~A. I told him I did not want to leave. I pre- 


ferred living there, but if it was a case of necessity I supposed I would have to shift, 
and I did shift. Gacek 


By Mr. Wilson : ERENT = sited Seopa eae d period 

Q. With whom were you living there ?—A. I was boarding with Mrs. Bailey. 

Q. Who was she ?—A. She was a widow lady, the wife of the late W. J. Bailey. 
I believe he was a former employee of the company. He was killed in the mines. 

Q. Then she built a boarding house there 2—A:; He had built it previous to his 
death. At the time I was boarding with her that was her only means of ‘making a 
livelihood. We preferred turning our’ board monéy in to her, *: thy pe aay i 
Q. What happened to her as a result of her losing her boarders ?—A. She had 
to shift from there to Nanaimo, ‘and Nanaimo being already croweded she wags unable 
to make a living there, and moved from there to Crofton. She has a son-in-law there 
who, I think, provides for her in some shape.. -- bossy 


By Mt. :-Rowe 222025%% SLEW, LIAR uciy | ow fi vie 
Q. Do you board now at Ladysmith ?—A. Yes. ee oe ail 
_ Q. What is the difference: in board ?—A. Practically no difference at all. 
By His Lordship : aur grass Bui | 
~Q. Why did you prefer to live in Extension ?—A. One preference was, | was > 
nearer to my work. I like to live as near to my work as possible, and I wished to 
turn my money in to this woman, as we felt she was deserving of sympathy, 

Q. She didn’t try to establish a boarding house in Ladysmith ?—A, Yes, I think 
she approached Mr. Dunsmuir. I told her that her best plan was to sce Mr. Dunsmuir 
and see if he would not allow her to move, or for us to remain with her up. there, 
before he went to the old country. He had gone, I think, but he wrote a reply refer- 
ring her grievance to Mr. Little. Of course, what transpired between him and. herself, 
she could give better evidence than I could. She did not appear to be. satisfied.- She 
said she got bad satisfaction from Mr. Little. After Mr. Dunsmuir came back, a 
Victoria she went there to try and see him and was unable to do-so. . I only haye her 
words for that. BGs 


Tautes A. Baker, (recalled). 
By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. I wish to ask you with respect to the disposition of the funds of the Western 
Federation of Miners? I am afraid we did not get a correct idea ag to'this before— 
A. There is only one general, fund in the, Western ;Federation of Miners. .; That, is 


‘ 
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for the maintenance of all the business of the Federation; as well as assistance for its — 
locals. In case of locals being in trouble thé same fund ‘is ‘used for that. It is also — 
used for the general business’ expenses, ‘such as for my own case; for instaxicg)) while | ; 
I am in service for the organization, that is paid from ‘that fund... 

Q. Can‘ you give an instance of the application of these Hie er in ‘British Cole 
umbia?—A. There has been muck of it distributed ‘in. British, Columbia, large. amounts — 
during the trouble in Rossland, and the disaster at Fernie. .Ag soon as:a wire reached — 
Denver on the morning of the assembly of the convention last May there was $3, 000 . 
immediately appropriated tobe sent there for relief, A few! days ago‘at Frank/I tele- 
graphed 'to find out their intention. -The secretary replied that they: would: need: fin-— 
-ancial ‘assistance. I notified: the Denver office and they. recommended that. $1, 000 be” 
sent. They requested my sanction to it. 

Q. Would it be proper to say that a larger sum cowed be Peds if nacdad iA. Yos, 
‘IT am instructed to’ go there and see what is needed... v . 
| Q. Is there anything further you would like to: tell ne Goamnchoctet with | 
regard to the organization, which escaped us yesterday?—A. Unless-it, might, be :to 
point out that the aim‘and object-is to create and maintain the most friendly relations - 
beween ourselves and employers. We believe that through. organized methods we can - 
perfect that idea to a much greater: extent than it ean be? done without orgenipationy 
‘We have proved it'in many instances...» | . 

Q. You have demonstrated that. eB catieeas cgbeun meeting Rrearii ganitae can 
settle their grievances better?—A. Yes, and. even if it-is not organized, capital, even if 
it is an individual employer. I think it:is much!more satisfactory if he can deal with 
committees. Many grievances aré brought before the lecal organization... They are 
investigated by the committee, and sometimes by the organization :at a-regular meet- 
ing, ‘and it is often turned down and:the employer hears ‘nothing of; the trouble... If.it 
is dcemed worthy of notice a committée is formed: to wait on the management, and see 
what adjustment. can be made. It limits grievances that arise from minor cireum-— 
stances. 5 5 
j Q. Do you think the.same purpose could: be Shdatned ey a pobnteeties of unorgan-_ 
ized labour approaching théir employer ?-—A. I don’t think so, ,especially -if:there is” 
-any feature of discrimination involved,., for the reason.that they have no protection 
behind them. They think.a man is signing a warrant, for his’ dischatge, shen he takes) 
the position. vluos eidsanscor vad? ge = a 

ay 


By Mr. Bodwell: resi Pig | Ba a 2a 3 
Q. Of course what you have fst: been telling us ‘is not pea axiietval qudlity of. the 
Western Federation: of Miners; any labour union properly organizéd sondde: accom= 
plish that result?—A. No, I hope we have not a monopoly of that. : 
‘Q. The only reason you can suggest why a permanent committee frente an a 
ganized body of men would not do as well would be that the men would not be willing. 
to serve on the committee for fear of discharge?—A. I don’t say that. That wouldl 
be a prominent reason. The men feel bound together by a common ‘obligation; and 
there is more confidence existing. 
Q. There is better machinery in an organization such as yours than might be 
found among one lct of men alone?—A. Yes, I think so. 
Q. Now, you spoke yesterday about ‘he Western Wederatioun Rear affiliated 
with the American Labour Union, and also seeking affiliation with the United Mine 
Workers in the east iA. They were negotiating for an prramsemeat for interchange- 
able cards, 
.Q. What does that mean?—A. It means that if a memes of the Western Fed- 
eration goes into a camp where there is an organization of the United Mine Workers 
that a trencfer may be effected into that union, or’ vice versa. 
Q. That could be arranged between your Federation and any other labour: unior 
you wished to make the arrangement with?—A. It is interchangeable nemberslay 
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If he shifts from: the United Mine Workers to the Western Federation: he. comes 
under the constitution of the Western Federation. 

-»Q. If there wasa Canadian federation of miners that ind of. cards éould 
* be arranged between your Bedetation —A. It could be done. ‘That is one of. the 
peeved of affiliation. 

Qi Affiliation, as‘ 1 sudedtanrit it, means the affiliation of evbertiitie except cor- 
bookate interests’ iors The unity of i tomie ‘The aims and methods would be-the 
‘samo. 

Q. One ets woud (Rs its ited force aitd 163 adinpiiiae 4a the. affiliated body 
“bed large an’extent as possible?—A. It would not be so complete in our opinion. 

~ Q. So-:far as moral support’ is concerned it would be nearly as complete @—A. I 
don’t think it would for the reason that they Miele not be 80' Selga in touch. with 
each other in business’ relations: 

Q. Suppose there was a body isa. affiliated sot ae Western Redesation of 
‘Miners; and that they were having a labour trouble. Would not the Federation He all 
piney could to assist'in that trouble?—A. Mcst assuredly. 

Q. Don’t they sometimes tax themselves for the hiaciages of: affiliated bodies iA. 
‘Yes, and for non-affiliated ‘bodies. 

~Q. So that if there was a Canadian Roe cates Geter eeaid be dathiches to pre- 
Event this kind of affiliation with the Western Federation of Miners?—A. Well, it 

ae not beso’ complete. I do not see why good feeling might not exist. 

~Q. The onlyelement lacking would be the fact that the officials.of one-body could 
ict eall ‘on’ the other for financial’ assistance?—A. Yes, there is another feature. 
While they are affiliated as they are; they are a body peactiealiy all of the same organ- 
ization in Gase ‘of trouble arising, while if they have organizations -throughout: the 
country théy* must have allthe men organized: These unorganized men: may. be 

“easily prevailed upon: 'to:take the places of other: men, when if they looked. on it -as 
part of their business they would use their influence to:prevent these men being taken 
rors other places of business. 

Qe Suppose that there -was*a' Canadian federation: and a strike was: on, Can a 
Bhody of men were being taken from a place where the Western Federation of: Miners 
“was—a body of non-union men—do you mean’ to’ say that the Western: Federation 
“would not use’ their influence to prevent’ that: ?—A: They would use their influence as 
far as they reasonably could. 

Q. They would not make a business of finding out?—A. They would not be in 
touch with each other. They would not know, as they do to-day, where other unions 
*exist and: the conditions.. ‘What I was about to say. is this: They might not have 
information of :the-unionbeing in: existence. It: ae have pagsed out of existence 
Sy they would not:know of it. 

' Q. Supposing there was a union. tars fighting a case; they would know where the 
“eoneral offices of the Western Federation were?—A, Yes, : 

-Q: So that except for the.fact that it would not be the business. ee, the uated 
iedefation!<that-i is the only thing to prevent them being exactly in the.same-. position 
as if they were actually one corporation ‘—A. No, the separation. would lend great 

discouragement’ to the men in their efforts to fight. organized capital. 

Q. The Western Federation do not expect to take the burden of fighting organ- 
ae capital alone ?—A. Certainly not.. } 

Q: Why could they not affiliate just as well for that fight with a Gaaadian organ- 
De ctiontok. It is an international organization. .It is not particularly American. 

Q. For all practical purposes it may be called an American organization?—A. I 
‘do not know why, any more than others, the taibyas men, the typographical} union, 

‘telegraphers and all the others. 

Q. The headquarters are in the United States, and its permanent officers are in 

es United > pat except ide es ¢—A. At the present time, yes. 
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‘Qs That isthe condition. to-day, and: what: I want: to know is whether: there ‘is 
any serious difficulty in an affiliation between the Western Federation:and.a Canadian. - 
organization more ;than there. is ‘between’ the.Western' Federation of..Miners:and say 
ihe United Mine Workers of Pennsylvania :?—A.: There are other: features: mie these, «1 
have been held apart, features of the different: forms of: organization. bet us 20d 

Q. Can weigh-men and time bosses belong:to a union in the Western Federation? a 
—A. I do not know whether there: are. any cases or-not. If they are agents of the~ 
corporation as representing the company on the one side as against, the interests bo the: 
men on the other, I-would not consider they: were eligible. gig 

Q. Any one who is an agent of the employer could not jom the union Wore Take: 
for instance a man who has the power of hiring and discharging men. We penal not © 
regard him as eligible. 

Q. Where do you draw the line; what is the rule ?—A. Wiiere his Beenor mars 
feres between other employees and the corporation or one coe ort de imodtos Lad 


. By His Lordship : ; Thetibdua. Oe Seenepeasteeuel tea aaa 

Q.. E:would like to hear a little more Ebet ake ‘exact power of ae wilted: body rf 
over the local union? Suppose there was a man wanted to join the union say ‘at© - 
Fernie, and he had not been allowed to join. ‘Suppose it was ‘a case of prejudice, and 
he came to Ladysmith and there was a union here, what would be his position, would 
he be allowed to join the union here?—A. Not until: cleared’ there. He would have 
the right in that case to have his case ge before the hualtess board : and from a 
them to the ensuing convention, ' 

Q. If he was excluded from the union at one point’ ne could’ ‘hot sobs ‘admission at 
another ?—A. Not: until that was cleared up. fg SA | 

Q. Suppose the man did ‘not want’ to°join'a union at Lally oe came hovel "What: d 
would be his position as regards work? Would the rest of the men‘strike if he went 
to work? What is the rule about that?—A. In the majority of cases there are non- 
union men working where we have union men at work. In’ some éasés' the’ organiza" 
tion is-practically complete: At Frank ‘the organization was one of: the most strength 


4 
2) te 


The 3 


4 
if 
in America, although small. Ifa man came there; and was*not ina position, finan-” “fi 
cially or otherwise, to join the union, they allowed him to work a sufficient time until © 
he had a pay-day, and he was taken in then, provided there was. selase in his recor nd 
to bar him. \ vl 

Q. Suppose he did not want to join the union? » Could he’ have veel there I—A. ; 
I don’t think he would have stayed there. They would probably have made it uncom’ q 
fortable for him, where a man has established a record in a case of that kind. 5 

Q. Suppose he simply did, not want to join the ‘union, and he came to Frank and- 4 
stayed there for a month, and he did not join the ‘union, what would happen to that 
man?—A. Personally, I think in such cases a great deal of leniency would be shows: 

I think every reason would be shown him. - a 

Q. Suppose they could not convince him, what.:then?—A. One never knows.: 4 

Q. What stand would the union take?—A. If he was’a hopeless case: it would”be™' ” 
a local action. I don’t think they would have power to strike in a-case of that-kind. 

Q. Well, what else would they do, drive him away ?—A. There is no: occasion for - 
such a clash to arise, for the reason that the ag gsc wares ne and’ explo 
ees have been on the most friendly terms. t, 

Q. I am only using that case as an’ aie ‘Suppuee this union ite con--~ 
tinued here, and there are 20 or 30 or 40 men who don’t want to join the unién:*’ What’ 
is going to happen? Are those men allowed to pursue their employment poncosbiyt i 
A. I think they would be allowed to pursue their employment peaceably, 

Q. What power would the union have in that respect? “Would’ the ar body: it 
have power to take action?—A. They would use every effort’to get these men to become * 
union men. Failing in that, possibly they would prefer to get somebody favourable 
to unionism to work in their stead. 
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Q. They would have-it:in their power to drive these men eee Ls fORY eas to 2 
—A. That is taking the extreme measure. 

.Q. Iam putting the ease of 40: men say at IPapepeied thi aa Gould not be Tease 
to join the union.: Could the local union if they saw fit, take such measures as they 
chose to use, to drive the men! out ofthe place ?—A: I do not: think. they would resort’ *' 
to extreme measures. ‘I do not think their views would be approved either, if they 
went on strikein sucha case. I know of no strike under such conditions. It is only 
where union labour is! displaeed on account of the employment of non-union labour. 

Q. You might tell us the exact power of the éentral authority over the local union? 

A. Ido not know of anything more that I can give. They simply have the power 6f 

enforcing the constitution: When that is being violated by a local it is their ou 

to-see to that. 
Q. Has the local union power to:go out on strike: without the consent of ie cén- 

tral authority ’—A. No, they get no assistance. 

| Q. They have power to initiate a strike ?~A. Yes. 

Q. The strike must be ratified by the executive board before they can eet any 
funds 2—A. There is’a saving clause in’ regard to that—in case of violation of any of 
‘the fixed principles, and there is no time to communicate with the executive body. 

_ :Q. The executive has no power to order a union out on strike aE ernst the wishes 
of the union?—A. No, no power that I know of. 
Q. Have you ever known of a case where the central inating has feknaita tor 
sanction a strike ?—A. Well, I have, for the time being. The strike finally occurred 
‘The strike at Rossland was Beast heroes the first convention I attended. It was not 
brought about at that: time, but evidently they got.the consent of the executive later on. 
i. Q. Then the executive has refused to sanction a strike ?—A. They did in that 
‘instance I know. I have only been on this -executive committee for two sessions. 

Q. What is the general attitude of ‘the executive ‘towards. strikes ?—A. They 
‘deplore them. They look on them as the last resort. If any. other means can be 
adopted with consistency it is preferred, ... rv 

Q. What attitude do they take: towards mratipaticn: aa They approve ne faiae 
arbitration. Aue insist Abas the organization be fairly represented on that com- 
mittee, : 

Q. What ae you’ suggest meu be their view of a law. saiinelting pubieeation so 
far as the general principle is concerned ?—A. So far as the general principle is,con- 
‘cerned, I believe they would approve ats? ct would depend on how the third “Party 
would be arrived at. 

Q. Who should the third saete ees “ude tA. In my opinion aaa in the 
opinion of the organization. generally I think one fixed by mutual ag greement of the 
two parties, if possible, or representatives.-of: the: two. parties. 

_Q. In general would they approve of the intervention of the state in: bletouk dis- 
putes —A. It would depend on circumstances. If they thought. the -state hostile: to 
organized labour they would not. Any time they felt they could get justice they. would 
prefer to have it in that respect. 

Q. Can you tell us, Mr. Baker, what you kab about this Cumberland meee 
A. I simply got a wire saying they were out, and asking me to go up there. 
| Q. You had-nothing to do with the initiation of that strike?—A. No, sir. 
| Q. The reason I asked is because if we could get some information ofthe cause.of 
the strike it might not be necessary to go there?—A. I am satisfied I know the cause. 
‘They stated to me that practically all the officers of their union have been discharged 
from work. I saw these men in Nanaimo. 
| Q. I suppose the trouble is practically the same as here?—A. It is not exactly the 
Rome ease. This trouble was on here before the men organized: These.men-have been 
gradually dismissed, one or two at a time,.from what I can find out. 


i 
| 
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\ His Lorpsu1p.—Possibly it would be possible for counsel to agree on the causes a 
of that strike, and keep us from going up there. 
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Mr. Bopwetr.—I won’t know anything about that until Mr. Little gets back. He 
“is up there now. 


By His Lordship : | 
Q. I understand then that personally you are in favour of compulsory arbitration ? 
—A. I cannot say that I am on the broad ground. it would depend on how the third 
party is arrived at. 
Q. Assuming the third party is arrived at by agreement ?—A. By’ agreement, yes. 
Q. Or by a judge, if the parties refused to agree on a third party, would be satis- 
factory ‘—A. Well, I find humanity pretty much the same. There ‘is of course great 
” difference between eee. but IT find humanity pretty NC the same—all after the 
almighty dollar. 
Q. You find ee no exception t—A. Well, es don’ t know 


aie mann +I suppose you would not exept even the nT 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Do you think it should be possible to have an effective alien labour law ?—A. I 
think it should be. . 

Q. In the event of an effective alien labour law, a large portion of the need of 
an international federation would cease, would it not ?—A. It would be a great relief, 
anyway. At the same time it brings matters to this point, that if the principle of 
unionism is proper, then ‘whenever you place a limit on it you destroy. the first 
principle. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. How many . international organizations - are there that you eee of 2—A. I do 
not know. I could get a list, I expect. Mr. King probably can post you better on thal 
than I can. . 


a 
, 


a 
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By Mr. Rowe: , had ; 
Q. You say the aim and object of the Western Federation is to arrange friendly 
relations between employers and employees ‘—A. Most assuredly. j i 


Q. You don’t sympathize with the doctrine that there is no. common ground of 
interest betweeen employers anad employees ‘—A. Well, as long as we are working 
under this system I think there should be. In my opinion, if men do their duty under 
a contract system—an agreement to work for a wage under certain conditions—they 
are bound to do it to the best of their ability. When they do that I am satisfied an 
employer is better served than by any arbitrary method he may use. ‘ 

Q. At the same time, you do not approve of the wages contract ?—A. No, can-_ 
didly speaking, I do not. Unless you can get organization so perfected that you can 
make it universal, the competitive system under which we are living, where different 
employers are catering to the same market, and some by some means or other have 
an advantage over the others, one must economize, and the first place he looks is the 
income of his labour. If organization were universal so that all could be protected. 
and put on the same level, there might be some abiding peace and unity. 

Q. What I want to get at is the general influence of the doctrines taught by thel 
Western Federation. It is not held or taught that when a man is working for wages 
he is being unnecessarily robbed ¢—A. No. 

Q. And you do not use the term ‘wage slavery ?’—A. From an organization 
standpoint, no. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What method would you sugggest for the settlement of labour disputes if the 
two parties could not agree upon a third arbitrator ?—A. It is a hard proposition. If 
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- a man could entre this problem and advance it I think he will have, done. a rant deal 
for the world. The best method I know of is perfect and universal organization, and 


perfect such a system that all employees be dealt with on lines of equality. 
Q. I would like to get at something practical. I would like to know what prac- 
tical suggestion you would make in the event of the third party not being agreed on? 


4 Ail would like to have someone tell me that myself, 


Q. Do you know the policy adopted in New Zealand?—A. Yes, it has resulted 


pretty fairly. . But in New. Zealand they have government by the people. In this 
_.country..we have not. It is the people’s vote, I am bound to admit, but: not govern- 
ment by the people. 


Q. As I understand the situation. in New. Zealand a judge of the Supreme: Court 
is taken for third party. You think that not good enough for Canada !—A. I do not 
know as to that. I would want. to know the individual. 

Q. Suppose you determined the personality of the judge by lot 1A. It does not 
look to me that.that- would appeal much to our intelligence, to arrive at a’‘point of 
justice by that means. 


His Lorpsuie.—Well, the judges are supposed: to do justice. 


Mr, Rowe.—I think that this matter is attracting public attention, and that the 


; _ majority of the people want something to limit difficulties in the future. 


Wirvess.—I think that is essential. I want to see their interest excited as much 


-* as possible, so that they will investigate and understand. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. We would like to hear some practical s suggestion a as to the settlement of these 


a Jabour disputes ?—A. i would be glad to hand it to you i I was able, and would be 
~~ glad to receive it from any source, 


Q. I think there is no doubt that parliament should take some action ta stop 
these strikes’—A. They are disastrous to all parties concerned. 


“By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. Assuming that machinery + were satisfactory would you think it right to try 


a. and stop them without the initiative of either of the parties ’—A. It is a question. 
fT would not like to see a mandate issued that men shall not strike, but if conditions 
; “4 are running in a certain way for a good length of time, that the men could not go out 
. on strike in demanding a higher rate of wages, and that the employers could not cut 

' wages or extend the hours, without a notice being given before the change took place. 


I think that would be better than to say that men should not resort to, a strike no 


- matter what takes place. 


-Q. Could not the state bring into a dispute a power substituted for that of a 


_ strike or lockout, and under its influence bring about a settlement ?—A. It seems to 
__ me that it ought to be done, if the true spirit of truth and honesty were applied at 
ell times. 


Q. You regard a strike as a state of warfare?—A, I do. 
Q. Do you think it would be better under some circumstances to accept half a loaf 


q instead. of a whole loaf?—A. If you did not, prejudice your position by so doing. 


Q. Did I understand you to say yesterday that strikes do not accomplish their 
-purpose?—A No, I don’t think so, 


By His Lordship : 
Q. It is evident that after a strike has lasted for a certain time, and has reached 


_eertain conditions, that the state should take some means to stop it?—A. It seems 


to me if the st»te takes any stand it should be before the strike occurs. The State 
generally only knows of a strike after the men are out. 
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Q. Take this case. The public must have coal. There must come a time when 
that strike must be stopped and by the intervention of the state. Now, the only 
thing is, what machinery should be applied. I should not think it would be at all 
advisable for the state to interfere with every petty dispute, but where a strike reaches 
such dimensions as to seriously injure the public interest, then I think the state must 
interfere on the ground that the public is being damaged. Now, the cae a is, what 
kind of machinery are you going to provide? ‘ 


. — “7a a 
sHEAW 


(No answer.) 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. I understand you to say that such a plan as this should: be adopted Petre: a 
strike—that if the employees decide on a striké they must give ‘certain. notice, and the 
employers a like notice?—A. I said if the state did interfere. They should not, wait 
until it reached a strike, 


By His Lordship : 

Q. The dithculty of that is that the. state would be constantly interfering ?—A. 
The possibility is that if it were so ae would ue be, the necessity for so much 
interference. co 

Q. It seems to me we must peivilte for a case wiliexs a strike de edad pro- 
portions like :the .case here. Something’ must: be done’ to stop it, and ‘what’ measure 


‘vould best meet the situation. I would like to hear from both sides as: to that: ae 


It is a question I am pondering on all the time, very deeply.” 


Q. You spoke of international Spear of ee Do you Jeno w sf any’ sue & 3 


—A Yes, many of them. 
Q. Is there any such Gcanieanee among coal mine’ owners Tew, Yes, sir. 
Q. Does it include Canadian mines ?—A. -Yes, sir. ‘ es 
‘Q. Do you know anything about the constitution or eontrollidisto centres, or ue 2 


hods of that organization?—A. The organization I had in mind is the Crow’s Nest ss) 


Pass Coal Company. Its general offices are in Toronto, the directors are there... The 
wousines of the corporation are largely’ controlled ee the Great’ Northern” gee 
Company. 


Q. That is not exactly what I mean. ie mean cases Shee a number: if owliers ' ‘of: 


mines organize an owners’ association—an international employers’ association QA. 


I cannot give statistics, but“I have ‘encountered them. ~We had trouble “up* in’ thei 


_. a. -“T 


~~ 
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Slocan country in 1898 and 1899, when they were importing non-union mén from: * 


Minnesota, they co-operated right through, the officers of both nations. They were: 


brought to the United States boundary line and the Canadian officials: received: them 


there. This was all arranged at that time, I believe, on the best. authority through a 


mine owners’ association. 


Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact that the United State! and Canadian officials ie 
co-operated in that: manner?—A. No, not directly, but I had it ‘direct from men en- 


gaged in that struggle. 


(Commission adjourned to meet at Extension.) .. : 
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Extension, May 8,:1903.: 
JONATHAN BRAMLEY, sworn: | ; 


By His Lordship : 
Where do you live, Mr. Bramley?—A. In Extension. 
. How Jong have you lived here?—A. Since 1884. 
Ever buy any property in this neighbourhood alt Yes, 200 acres of land. 
a Who from ?—A, From the E. & N. Railway Company. . 
When ?—A; I forget just exactly when—in the fall or spring of 1883 or. 1884, ae 
- Have you any documents to show 2—A. Yes, sir, I have them home. 
Can you get them?—A. Yes, sir. 


COR 


(Documents sent for). 


: What aid you pay ate the land ?—A. $1, 00 an acre. 

. Part down, and part on time?—A. No, all-at once, $200 cash, 
- To whom?—A. Mr. Shaw. was the: agent who. took the inoneyo fa L paid the. 
money in: Nanaimo... - eri Raat a 

Q. Have you sold any. tol iho: lend fonk About 16 acres z ete ites) it 

‘Q. What size are the lots?—A. They -are: not all exactly a-size:.. The: pride - was 
$100 a lot, except one that we sold to Mr. Skedenson, I. think we a aoik for that.. | 

Q. Were they sold: according to a plan?—A. Yau 

Q. Was the plan registered?—A. Yes, at. Victoria... | 

Q.. They were. sold on time; I.suppose?—A.: No,.we > Bok nach fee all the lots we 
sold, 

Q. ese ay: of. hese lots: beled bull upon tent ees mast of hers ; 

-Q, What do you’ mean: by most?—A.-I know ‘of: only: two that were not built ony. ~. 

Q. Have you ever had any difficulty with the railway comparty over the title 2A...» 
No, not about: the. title. 5 

Q. Have. you had any diffieulty:; ices any other mater in connection a the 
mines ?—A.. We have had trouble about putting up the fence, and about making a road 
across. I could not get here this morning without climbing the fence, and I am too old 
for that... 

Q. What is the exact. trouble Potecne you apa ihe walwaye company se Ns They. 
have shut.me out ofa road. Y 3 

Q. They built the fence on their own land ‘A. Yes, on they land: they measured see 
off to buy. . 

Q. It is built partly on land erick you still own ek: nee Hots Mow sive 1; suppose. 
the land is still mine in the eyes of the law. I agreed to sell them.50 aeres at $10 an 
acre. 

Q. For coal mining purposes ?—A: For railway purposes*and ‘eolliery purposes. 

Q. Have you a copy of that document?—A. It is a verbal agreement. They came 
to pay for it, but they blocked the road up. I would not sign any land away until I 
had a road across. I made this bargain with Mr. James Dunsmuir about 3 years ago. 

Q. You agreed to sell him 50 acres of your land for coal and colliery purposes at 
$10 an acre?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there an agreement to give you a roadway?—A, A verbal agreement, I 
took his. word. 

Q. A road from where?—A. From one side of the track to the other. 

Q. That would include a bridge over the tracks ees Yes, it was talked of having 


_ a bridge over the tracks, See: TAR 
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Q. A road was to be made across the property over it tracks 1—A. Yes, we agreed 
to that verbally. 

Q. Was the place of the vena agreed upon ?—A. Noy not particularly. We talked 
about it. They would not have a bridge through -and .we agreed to give the $500 we 
were going to get for the land to try and have a bridge across. 

Q. Was the exact’ position of the road agreed upon 2—A. Yes, we put a- “Baod 
long track to it from the other aides « adta > ital Hiscuee S3 


By Mr. Rowe 
Q. Is there any place where your property bought from won scien from fence 
to fence?—A. We have property on both sides of the fence. The property inside the 
fence was originally my property, except this, part on ‘this de of the fence. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. There is 50, acres of the fend inside the fence. which oviginally belonged to 
you’—A. Yes. 
ieee (): What about the surface rights; did) Mr. Dunsmuir get the surface ‘rights by 
the agreement ?—A. Well, he gets the land complete. He gets all rights to it. 

Q. Has there been any understanding | between you and the railway company about 
the town site here?—A. No, sir. 

Q. When was. coal first taken out of here?—A. I ‘think 5 years. ‘ago the first of 
November. 

Q. At what time was the population the largest here A! ai ‘think about a year 
aad a half since. : 

Q. How many people would you estimate were living heré?—A® T could’ not: tell 
I am sure, there must have been 1,000 people, men, women and children, - 

Q. How many people are there liying, here. now i—A, I do not know the exact © 
number. 

Q. Can you give an estimate 2,-3 * could: ban give ‘it to you. now. rT ba ea 
ich you with a list of the occupied houses in a day or two. : 

_Q. Could you give us that next week?—A, I can give it,to you to: -morrow. 

Q. You could come down, say next. ‘Thursday, to Ladysmith IA. All right, Sir... 

Q.. Could you give usa list of the houses pulled. down 7—A, Yes, and. those empty, 
‘and, the number of people as nearly as T can estimate it, 

Q. When was this building , (the school house) put up ee Upwards of two years 
oO. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the pies a of this beline (A. No,sir. 

Q. When was the other school house built ’—A. That must have been nearly a 
couple of years. 

Q. What school house do, you call that?—A« The government schanl house, I 
guess it was built about 4 years ago. 

Q. How-do the children get there?—A. They climb over the-fence, or go around 
by the railway, a good mile around. 

Q. When was this fence built ?—A. I think it was something near a year since. 

Q. What is your business here now, farming?—A. A bit of ranching, sir. 

Q. You have no buildings that you rent here?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You rent lands ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have not built any yourself?—A. No. We have had a few cabins to buy. 
We bought a few cabins of people who could not pay, and wanted to get away, 

Q. Were these cabins on land sold by you?—A. We don’t sell the land with the 
cabins on them. 

Q. They have been empty most of them? How long?—A. Six or seven months. 

Q. What arrangement had you about the lands these cabins were built on ?—A. 
They were to pay $1 per month ground rent. The land was leased to them. But when 
the men were on strike and had to go aves we charged 50 cents a hep eats instead of 
$1.00. 
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‘By Mr, Bedwell: 

Q. I understand Mr. Dunsmuir moked to tus the ile sakes 1—A..T- did not 
say that. He did: make me an offer, it’was $5,000 for the whole. business. 

Q.. You did not want to-sell?—A. Not: for $5,000. 

Q. Did you make a proposition to him?—aA. I did.’ There were 200 acres of ‘lends 
and he was to have’100. acres for nothing, and he should give us half what the others 
were worth. He was to sell the others at $100 a lot and give us half. of it.: 

Q. And then he was to divide the other 100 acres into lots and ok you. half “isla 
Yes, and sell them at $100 a lot. 

Q. He was to give you $100 a lot?—A.’ No, he was’ to give us $50°a lot. ite would 
pive ‘us half of ‘$100, and he was to get $50 a lot. : 

Q. You did not make him any offer to sell’ out altogettie: ey That - was’ to. sell 
out altogether. 

Q. He would have to divide it into lots and sell the land i—A. Yes, and he could 
have made 300 per cent out of it. 

_ Q. When was this offer made?—A. .About 3 or 4 years ago, _ but there were build- 
ings on it, and gardens are worth something. 

oe eG). Sonn offer involved making this the town site?—A. He could make it what 
he liked. It is the only place to make a town, for work. 

Q. And four years,ago Mr.. Dunsmuir would not accept an offer from you which 
iuyolved making this'‘the town site?—A. I could not give you the exact date. 

. Q. You. knew that he intended to make the town at Ladysmith @—A. I must’ not 
say I knew. Men were told they could live where they liked. TI never askéd. him. The 
only, conversation, J had with him was when he refused my offer. 


By Mr. Rowe’: 


eG. “Do T Rindevetand you to say that’ Mr. Dunsmuir would not take’ the: offer? 
That he would make the town at Ladysmith t—A, Yes. 


By Mr, Bodwell : fipsee lt “lis # ip aby ck Fee 
Q. T suppose ‘the subject ‘was ° talked about a gia deal i—A. Certainly. ‘One 


man said, i% would give $200 if they would let me stay here. — 


~Q. I suppose you used to tell them about your conversation with Mr. Dunsinuir? 
—A. Well, I never told, them as far as what offer he’ had made, and I told the men if 
you build here and have to go away you can take your house-with you. 

Q. You told them if they did have to go ‘they could take their house with them & 


A. Yes. 5 


By His Lordship : 


~ -Q. Can you show us on the plan where we are now % 


(Plan produced and examined by witness and Commissioners). 


_Q. These houses were here before the plan was Seats hee NT AY Cate 
Q. Some of them are on the road allowance?—A.. Well, yes. 
Q. These people built houses on land they bought from you?—A. von 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. ‘How many lots did you eae ¢—A. A good many, I could not tell you. 


By His Lordship 3 
Q. You owned these lots here, and what you. wanted was the road?—A. Yes. 
Q. Was it not an extraordinary thing to get up a plan in this shape when houses 


Beene built on the road? How were they to get title?—A. They were to be moved. 


Q. You expected these people were going to remove their houses, and you would 


Say part of the expense¢—A. Yes, I paid $20 for one moving. 
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By Mr. Rowe : , ry . 
Q. It is ‘aroutid here’ (Ginaieating on ‘tatis where ‘tlie enter yh to school AL 
Yes. | 
‘His Lorpsure.—I am afraid that would have hook a: ey edod Spite iéi fie 
lawyers if it had ever come to anything. There are ay a thind? oe the houses built: 
on the road allowance, according? to the plan. } 


Mr. Bopwett.—I believe your a yereiaby knows, is form ‘of: thet “original. deed, 
reserving the minerals, and that all he. had.to sell were the, surface. rights... 


Q. You got the usual form of deed from; the E. & AB Railway. Company iA. 
Yes, certainly. 


Q. You just had the surface rights ik vee 2 ane ‘the man who risies the - a 


deed ought to be ashamed of, it. I come from a country. where deed. were deeds, 


His Lorpsure.—All I can say is if you had sold land according to that: plan‘ you” 
would have had a hornet’s nest around ote ears- nse are at ee 30 goes, shown 


on the road. 


Q. We would like to have these statistics arom yon. on ere Mr. ee aie 
A. Yes, sir, I will bring them down, mere? wind Hoebyol! Br Fy 


THOMAS ISHERWOOD, sworn: 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. You live here, Mr. Pacancd A. see sir. 
Q.. You work. in. the. mines?—A. Yes... ... | 
Q. Were you working in the mines at ithe AE ae Aine of. ay aa No; Ae 
have not been working for some time, I have been sick. 
Q. Did you ever live at Ladysmith?—A., No, Sits: 


Q. Anything ever said to you by any of the. officials—by. the. mining company--__, : 


relative to your living at Ladysmith t—A, Yes, -they..told, me to, go, to Ladysmith or 
quit. ‘ re 
By His Lordship + ; 
Q. Who told you?’—A. Dave Wilson. 
Q. Who is he ?—A. One of the bosses, i suppose. 
Q. Was he in authority over you?—A. Yes, one of the bosses in the mines. 
Q. The mine boss told you to go to Ladysmith or quit?—A..-Yes. 


Q. When did he tell you?—A. In February, I do not know the date. This esta 


February. I commenced the first day then, after being idle about 6 months, on and off. 
Q. This was the first day you had gone to work?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you ask him why you had to go to Ladysmith?—A. I asked him if they 
all had to go, and he said, yes, everybody. 2 
Q. What did you say?—A. I didn’t say much. 
Q. Did you tell him what you would do?—A. No. 
Q. What did you do?—A. I quit. 
Q. 
Q. 


What have you been doing since ?—A. Nothing. ®« 
Why did you quit?—A. Because TE was not Picts hin y prepared tor go to Lady. 


smith. 
Q. Are you a married man 122A Yes: Sir Shiri f ran 
Q. You could not afford to go: to Tadvariith 1A, No) sir. 
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Q. How many children have you2?—A. Five. 

Q. Did the company make any effort to assist you: to go to Ladysmith 1A. No, 
sir, I never asked them. 

Q. How do you live now?—A. I live as well as I can. 

-Q. What means of livelihood have you ?—A. I have no means coming in. I have 
nothing. “Make odd :bits knocking: around.. 

Q. You work occasionally 2—A. I cannot:work. 'The wife works a little, 

Q. You are unable to work ?—A. I am able now, but I was not before. 

Q. Did you buy tthe place where’ you are living ?@—A: Yess 

Q. From whom ?—A. From a féllow tamed Dickison,° °°’ MG uty 

Q. Have you paid for it?—A. No. 

Q. How much have you paid down?—A. Am I supposed to tell how:much? “I - 
don’t. think I am compelled to tell, I am not paying much because it is not worth” 
much. : 

Q. What objection have fo got to telling how much you have sath int Well, 
I paid $28 on it. 

Q. How. much have you eat to give for it 1—A. $40, 

Q. Did you sign an agreement to that effect?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


*Q. Who did Diskin buy from A. ls don’t Ean 

Q. Where is he now?—A. In Nanaimo. 

Q. You knew there was a standing offer on the part of the company to move all 
the men down without expense?—A. Yes, they would give you transportation. You - 
had to take the house down yourself. You would put it on the train and they would 
take it down on the train. 

Q. How big is your house ?—A. Only a two-room bedroom: house; built of straight 
up boards. 

Q. How long would it take a good man to take it down ?—A. In a i day probably. 

Q. Put it up in a day?—A. No, about three days: to“putat up. 6 

.Q. You did not ask the company to allow your time while you were ilcine: it dowh 
and putting it up?—A. I asked them nothing. I thought I had a right to live where 
I liked. That was the reason I did not ask any of these things. 

Q. You could buy a lot from the company at ge tetas and pay for it on easy 
‘terms ?—A. I don’t know about the terms. 

‘Q. How long had you been sick?—A. Between 6 and 7 months. 

Q. Arid you have not been very well since ?—A. I am just getting well now. 

Q. So you were not very EES to get to work at that time?-—A, No. 

Q. You wo es, I am ready for work. 

Q. Have you applied for work 1A. No, the work has stopped. 

Q. I mean before the strike?—-A. I never asked since they told me to go to Lady: 
th; never potberes them. - ' 


Joun Mocwar, sworn : 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. You live here, Mr. Mocha ?—A.. Yes. 44 

-Q. Working here in the -mines?—A. I have RS: whan in the mines, 

Q. Did you ever live at Ladysmith?—A. Yes, I was down there for a few days. 

Q. Anything said to you about moving from here. there?—A. Yes, . In last. Sep- 
tember the pit boss, Mr. Sharp; said: ‘Now, its, Ladysmith or nothing.’ . I. said 
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‘what do you: mean ?’?. He said ]: wauld have to go down or there would be no more 
work. : nee ‘5 

Q. What did. you ‘do BEE Ti “aes 

Q. That was in September last?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you quit before you were obliged to, or was there no alternative ay 
Well, I suppose because I was obliged to.. I. built a house at No. 1 and I built a house 
here. The house was not ve finished. No. 1 is about two miles, below. Then. I 
built another one here. a 


oa 


By His Lordship : 
Q. How much did you put into it—the one here Ne Not very much, about $100. 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. Did. you, use your own japon Me i, Yes. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Did you buy the ground?—A. No, I paid ground rent. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. I suppose the deode is cash exclusive > play: os Yes. 


By Mr. Wilson : ; 2 en Se 
Q. That would be ae cost i Sel ATE <y I built ; it in my spare | hours. 
Thad a man to-give me a hand. ‘I paid him about $15 or $16: 

‘Q. How many days did you putin on it yourself ?—A.. About’ two weeks. 


Q. Anything said about the company assisting vou to” move your house down to 
Ladysmith ?—A. No; not to move-the house. : 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Did the company offer to take the,house,down?—A. I did not ask that. 


_ By Mr. Rowe: . 
Q. “When was it you built you chee ie (amr In May. last, iahage a py. nee 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Are you married ?’—Yes. 
Q. Any children?—A. I have two, one died a couple of days ago. . 


By Mr. Rowe: i ae 
Q. At the time you were building your house was Rechte ead Bbent sngeentn’ 
you would have to move it?—A. Yes, I said I had not finished yet, and I cid not 
move yet. 
By His Lordship : 
Q. When you built the house here did any person belonging to the company tell — 
you you were taking chances on being moved to, Ladysmith ?’—A. I don’t think so. 
Q. Nobody told you there was a likelihood of your going to Ladysmith ?—A. No. 
Q. Ever hear anything of} that when you were building the house, or before ?— 
A. No, I did not hear anything. I was looking for a house to rent, and every house 
was filled. No one had to move, and I started to build, and after I.commenced to | 


build it was talked about moving down. 
Q. What nationality are you ¢—A. ‘Aaa 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. You say the town was so filled that you could not rent a house 1A Yes, the 
town was so filled in April a year ago, when I came I could not rent a house. 
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By Mr. Bodwell: 
Q. Is there much sickness here?—A. I do not think there has been very much. 
Q. The last man who gave evidence was sick, and your child has d’ed ?—A. That 
is all I know. I do not know of anybody else. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Have you a graveyard here ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 

Q. You lived over at No. 1?--A. No, here. At first I was at No. 1. 

Q. When did you come to live at No. 1?—A. Four years next fall. 

Q. When they were through at No. 1 you moved down here?—A. Yes, I brought 
my house over myself. 

Q. And that was the same house you rebuilt here?—A. A part of it. 

Q. And while you were building you were told you might have to go to Lady- 
smith?—A. After, I believe. 

Q. Was it not talked around here that they were going to move down to Lady- 
smith?’—A. I heard something about it after I built. 

Q. Before you built—while you were building—didn’t you hear this talk?—A. 
No. 

Q. You didn’t hear that talk—you must have?—A. Yes, after I built the house. 

Q. No, while you were building the house—didn’t you hear that talk around 
while you were building ?—A. No. 


His Lorpsuip.—Assuming that this is so, why have they not the right to live as 
they like ? 


Mr. Bopwrtut.—Why have we not the same right to employ whom we like? 


His Lorpsuip.—Would an employer have a right to say he would not employ a 
man who wore a top hat on Sunday? 


Mr. Bopwetu.—I suppose he would if he paid the man. 


His Lorpsnip.—On the ground of abstract right he might have, but it remains 
1o be shown that he would be right in exercising it. It seems to me, Mr. Bodwell, that 
there is a very heavy onus on you to show that these men have been fairly dealt with. 


Mr. BopweEtu.—We have an explanation of all these things which I think will be 
satisfactory. If the question is going to be on ground of abstract right, there are 
mutual rights. 


Q. What I want to know is whether this man did not know at the time that this 
was likely to be the order—to go to Ladysmith ?—A. I say that I did not hear anything 
talked around. Of course if I had I would not have left. 

Q. When you heard that talked around, did you go to any man in the company 
and ask them whether that was going to be so?—A. No, I just went ahead. 

Q. You knew the company would move you down to. Ladysmith if you wanted 
them to?—A. Yes, I knew that; I have seen them do it with others. 

Q. And you did not ask to have anything of the kind done?—A. No. 

Q. You didn’t ask to have this money paid back to you—that you had spent ?— 
A. No, I didn’t ask for any of these things. I did not know whether it would have 


been refused or not. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. Did the company offer to move your house down from No. 12—No, they did 
not. 
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By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. When you heard this talk about moving to Ladysmith did it impress you as 
more than idle rumour—you did not imagine that any man would force his men 
to go down, would you?—A. No. 


By His Lordshap : ; 
Q. Were any of the bouses moved from No. 1 down by the company @—A. None 
that I know of. i 


Mr. Bopwe.u.-—We will prove that we moved houses down from No. 1 when that 
was wanted. We will call our officials on our side to prove that, if the other side do not 
give the evidence. 


JAcoB MyYLLYMAKI, sworn : 


) By His Lordship : 
Q. What is your nationality ?—A. I am a Finlander. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Do you work in the mines here?—A. I did, but not now. 

. Where did you work here?—A. I worked at the tunnel. a 
. How long did you work there?—A. For two years. 

. Do you live here?—A. Yes. 

. Ever live in Ladysmith?—A. No. 

. Anything said to you about moving to Ladysmith?—A. Not yet. 

. Did the officials say anything to you about moving to Ladysmith?—A. No, 
T stayed here until some person came to me and said ‘Youhave to go to Ladysmith.’ 


PLeLL LS 


By His Lordship : 
Q. How did you come to quit work?—A. I got a very bad place. I struck rock— 
pretty near all rock. 


Mr. Rowre.—That is an indirect way of telling him to go to Ladysmith. 


By His Lordship : : 
Q. Then things were being made rocky for you?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. You are working on a farm now?—A. Yes, I left two or three times to go 
to the mines. : 
Q. You do not like to work where the rock is?—A. No, I have lots of work outil 
side I would rather work on. I get just as much for outside rock as inside rock, ee I 
would as soon work outside when it comes to rock. ; 
Q. No one suggested to you to go to Ladysmith?—A. No. ; 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Did you ever hear about it?—A. Yes, I heard all right, but I did not want to 
go. I like this place. | 
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JOSEPH FONTANA, sworn : 


By His Lordship : 
Q. What are you—an Italian?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Wilson: 

Q. Where do you live, Mr. Fontana?—A. Right here, in Extension. 

Q. Have you been working in Extension: mines?—A. Yes. 

Q. Up till when?—A. Until the strike came on. 

Q. Was anything ever said about ete your residence here and going to 

Ladysmith ?—A. Yes, sir. 
2 Q. What was said to you?—A. I was asked i in the first place if I was willing to 
go to Ladysmith. 

Q. Asked by whom?—A. The superintendent, Andrew Bryden nd Mr. Sharp. 

Q. When ?—A. I could not tell you, it was quite a while before we had to go down. 

Q. A year ago?—A. No, I should think about a couple of months before we had 
to go down to Ladysmith. 

Q. That would be in July or August ?—A. Sometime then. 

Q. You were asked if you would like to go down—what did you say?~A. I told 
them I would rather live where I was close to the work, than to be 12 or 14 miles from 
the work. 

Q. What did he say?—A. He said he could see no difference to live in Extension 
than in Ladysmith, and I says to Mr. Bryden: ‘It may be so for you, Mr. Bryden, 
but it is not for the miners.’ In the town they would always be around the mines 
until 4 and 5 o’clock. If they would have to go down to Ladysmith they would have 
to leave on the same train as the miners. They would be working shorter time. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Have you a family?—A. Yes, I am married and have two children. 

Q. You would be that much longer away from your family if you had to go to 
Ladysmith?—A. If I had to go to Ladysmith and had no money to move my house 

that would be worse between me and the missus. JI would simply think that I was 
single again by that. 

Q. You would have to leave your family here ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the conclusion reached between Mr. Bryden and you?—A. I said 
that if they would force me to go that I had to go, because I was not in a position to 
support my family by not working, but that I should be forced before I would go down. 

Q. What did he say to that ‘—A. There never was a thing said any more. 

Q. Did you quit work2—A. No, I did not quit work. 

Q. How long did you work after that?—A. I should think a couple of months, 
until I was told to go down to Ladysmith; that if on Monday morning I would not 
be on the Ladysmith train, or at least get off the train, I could not go to work any more, 
Tt was repeated to me again before the boss left the place. That was the second time 
I was told. 

Q. The second time who told you aA, Mr. Sharp. 

Q. Who is he?—A. The mine boss. 

Q. Then you quit work?—A. No, sir, I could not get away from work. I had to 
work to make a living. I moved to Ladysmith myself. I took a divorce from my wife 
for a long time. 

Q. Do you ever see your family here?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When do you visit them?—A. Whenever I have a chance. 

Q. They are still living here?—A. Yes, and so am I at the present time. 


By Mr, Rowe: 
Q. When you were working atin time did you get here in the morning ?—A. I got 
here at 6.30 in the morning. 
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Q. What time were you off at night?—A. I worked till 3 o’clock. 

Q. What time did the train leave for Ladysmith?—A. Half past 8. 

Q. When could you see your family then ?—A. I would see my family after 
I came out, from 3 until half-past 3. I am not far away. I take a run over. Some- 
times if I was hungry I would have a piece of pie. 

Q. Well, do you mean to say you would get nothing to eat between{ 6.30 and 3 
o’clock?—A. In Ladysmith I have to have my breakfast at 5 o’clock in the morning, 
and by the time that I get up to the mines I am ready for another meal because I could 
not have my appetite so early in the morning. 

Q. Was there a ldter train than 3.380 ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time did it leave?—A. Somewhere about six o’clock. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You could take that train, could you?—A. Yes, I did a couple of times. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. What time does it get to Ladysmith?—A. About 6.30 I think. 
Q. Does that train leave every working day?—A. So long as the men worked, I 
believe it did. 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. What time did you leave your house in the morning when you lived at Exten- 
sion ’—A. Five or ten minutes to 7. 
Q. What time would you take to get back from work?—A. About the same length 
of time. If I ran it would take me five minutes, if I went slow about ten minutes. 
Q. When you lived in Ladysmith: you left what time?—A. About 5.30, and got 
back about 4.30. 


By Mr, Bodwell : 


Q. But the men go to work at 20 minutes to 7. How could you leave for work 
at 10 minutes to 77—A. We are supposed to go in the mines at 3 o’clock and in the 
morning at 7 o’clock. 2 

Q. They start down at 20 minutes to 7. Don’t they start at their work at 7—at 
the face at 7 ?—A. No, sir, that is the tunnel, I worked in No. 3. - 

Q. When you were living at Extension you worked at the tunnel ?—A. Yes, and in 
No. 3. " ; ; i 

Q. Where is No. 3?—A. A couple of miles I think, I used to live close to it. 

Q. I am talking about the time you lived at Extension—you must start from the 
pit’s mouth at 20 minutes to 7?—A. Yes. 

Q. You could not stay in your house until 10 minutes to 7. You leave Ladysmith 
now at 6 o’clock?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you get here at half-past six ’—A. Yes. 

Q. So you are ten minutes ahead of time ?—A. What do you say ? 

Q. Why did you not take your wife down to Ladysmith ?—A. I could not afford it. 

Q. Could you not have taken your house down ?—A. No, I had no house: -” my 
own at the time. ee @ 

Q. Could you not have rented a house at Ladysmith ?—A. No. 

Q. No houses at all ?—A. No, I could not find a house to rent. 

Q. You did not try to get a house ?—A. Yes, I did. 

Q. What did you do ; who did you see —A. I tried to get a place to go and board. 

Q. What did you do towards trying to get a house at Ladysmith 2—A. J tried all 
over and I could not get a house—not to rent. 

Q. Who did you go and see ’—A. I went to see whether I could not see a notice 
put up about houses for rent. _ 

Q. Did you ask anybody about it ?—A. Yes, I asked some of my friends, 

Q. Did you go to Mr. Bryden and ask him about it ?—A. No, sir, . 
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~Q. Why not ?—A. I thought that he was not a man who had houses for rent. 


His Lorpsuir.—Not a real estate agent 2 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. He told you to go to Ladysmith ?—A, Yes, sir. 
Q. Would it not be a reasonable thing to ask him about it ?—A. No, sir. 


Q. Now, as a matter of fact, you preferred to leave your family here than to move 
to Tadeerith ’—A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Wixson.—I don’t think he understands that question. 


Q. Do you prefer to live here, with your wife and family or without them ?—A. I 
prefer to live with my wife. 
By Mr. Bodwell : 
Rather than live in Ladysmith you would rather leave your wife here ? 
_ (No answer.) : 
By His Lordship : 


Q. If the company had moved down your effects and given you free transportation, 
would you go to Ladysmith ?—-A. I could not afford to build a house. 

‘Q. If you could rent a house in Bary suahy would you object to go ?—A. Well, 
I could not tell you. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
 Q. Rent is cheaper here, is it not 2 How much rent do you pay here ?—A. I do 


“" not pay any rent. 


Q. You get a house free here ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Who owns the house ?—A. A brother-in-law of mine. 
Q. And he lets you live in it without rent ?—A. Yes, I was not able to work 
Q. You do not pay any rent here at all 2—A. No. 
Q. That is cheaper than if you rented a house in Ladysmith ?—A. How do you 
mean ? - 
By His Lordship : 


Q. You get a house free from your brother-in-law ?—A. Yes, sir. 


Louis Astori, sworn : 


By Mr. Wilson : 


. You live here, Mr. Astori 7—A. Yes, sir. 

. Are you a married man ?—A. Yes. 

. Any children ?—A. Yes, I have six children. 
. Did you work in the mines ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Anything said to you about removing ee here to Ladysmith ?—A. Yes, sir. 
The rat time was in June. I finished my place, and I asked the boss to get a ple 
for me. He says, not for the present time. He says, you come and see me again. I 
asked if I would have to move to Ladysmith to get a place. He says, it makes no differ- 
ence, Ladysmith men or Extension. 

- Q. Who said this /—A. The pit boss, Mr. Sharp. He said to me, it didn’t make 
any difference between Extension men or Ladysmith men. I came two or three days 
after to the office and asked if he had a place for me. He says, I cannot take any more 
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‘men on, you will have to see Andy O’Brien. I saw him and he said, ‘ everybody 
said you will have to go down. I told him ‘before I come down you had 
best give me my time.” He did, and I came away. I went up to Union 
to work about a couple of months. I found it no good to work there, and leave my 
family here, and I came down. I went to see O’Brien, and he asked me where I lived, 
and I said in Extension. He says ‘No need to come and ask for a job if you live at 
Extension. You know all right that you have to move down,’ and I told him I had to 
take my family and had no money to move, that I could not move down. He says, 
‘Do what the other fellows are doing.’ J asked what was that. He said, ‘You can 
leave the family here and go and board down there.’ I came down and saw him again 
for a place. I was there for several days, and at the station he said, ‘ Have you got no 
work yet ?’ I said, ‘There is none.’ He says, ‘Go to the pit-boss and ask him for 
work.’ I saw Mr. Sharp, and he gave me a place. This was in September. I worked 
about fifteen days. He came around to my place and asked me where I lived. I told 
him Extension. He says, I have an order that the men who do not come up on the 
train do not need to work. The first of the month I went to see about ‘batching,’ and 
looked to see if I could get a place. After a while I started ‘batching’ and sometimes 
T stayed here and sometimes came down there. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Your family is still here ?—A. Yes, sir. 

-Q. Why do you object to going to Ladysmith ?—A. I think for my part that it is 
worse to live at Ladysmith than what I do here. For myself it is better for my health. 

Q. When you said you lived partly up there and party here, you mean you slept 
here—that you stayed with your family—was there any trouble ee oe t—A. IT had 
to watch out anyway. 

Q. You had to watch out when you shaved Here 2—A. When I came down in the 
morning to work. I didn’t want anybody to see me not getting off the train. 

Q. You mean you circulated through the men on Monday morning, so as to make 
believe you were on the train, but in the meantime you were up here most of Sunday ? 
—A. Most of the time I was up here. 

Q. Then you needed all the eyes you have got ?—A. Yes. When it was dark 
T had to put my light out. 

Q. So that they would not see which direction you were teelieee in ?—A, Vex. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Where is your house here ?—A. About two minutes from the tunnel. 

. Did you buy the lot?—A. No, sir. 

Buy a house?—A. Built a house. 

Whose lot is it 2—A. I got it from Mr. Bramley. 

. You mean you didn’t pay for it?—A. I pay $1.00'a month, ground rent. It 
cost me about $250 to build. 

Q. What does it cost for a house in Ladysmith?—A. I did not try to find out. 

Q. Can you get a lot for $100 in Ladysmith?—A. I heard that. 

Q. You can pay that $100, $1 a month?—A. I do not know. I heard the men had 
to pay $25 first, and the rest in 18 months. Now I hear if the men could not pay at 
the end of the 18 months, they would lose the house and lot. That was what I heard. 

Q. You never asked anything about that from the company?—A. No. I did not 
want to live at Ladysmith anyway. J would rather go batching. 

Q. Maybe you’ might quit and then go away, and so have to leave your lot at 
Ladysmith. You left here and went to Union ?—A. Yes, I was there for two months. 

Q. And you might leave and go to work some place else ?—A. I might. Maybe 
if nobody says anything I can live at Extension. 

Q. And Mr. Bryden was willing to let you have work?—A. ae 

Q. And then you got orders to go to Ladysmith?—A. Yes. 
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Q. They would move your, house down for you 2—A. T would have’ to put the 


; house on the train and put it up. 


city You built your house ?—A. I cannot build a Kou! myself. Someone helped 
It cost me about $30 for the man, or maybe $50, about that. ' 


Mr. Wiuson.—I do not think I will call any more genes in this direction: It 


‘seems to me that is enough, without amplifying it. 


His LonpsHr. —Quite enough, I think. Is there anything. -¢ else you want to take 


‘up here ? 


Mr. Wacon, —I would like to have heard a little more about this bridge, and what 


was said about it. 


_His Lorpsuip.—Apparently it was mere talk. Sak in writing. It would not 


amount to anything. 
_(Adjourned.) 


Victoria, May 11, 1903. 
(Opening Session, 11 a.m.) © 


His Lorpsuip.—The Commission would like to hear the evidence of any person 
having any material evidence to give relating to the causes of these strikes, and any 
suggestions as to their remedy. We would like to hear from unions and employers 
of union labour, and in addition we would like very much to hear from that class pf 
men who do not belong to any union, as well as that class of employer who is not 
favourably disposed to the employment of union men, but prefers to employ non-union 
men. I am well aware that there is a great repugnance on the part of non-union men 
and non-union employers to come forward and give evidence, but of course all sides 
of this question should be ‘orought before this tribunal, and I hope that people who 
have honest views about these matters will come forward willingly and give us the 
benefit of them. If there is anything that the non-union men or the non-union em- 
ployers could suggest that would prevent anything in the shape of boycotting or in- 
timidation, we should be glad to hear any suggestion from them. What I propose to 
do on my part is to secure a clear hearing of these questions from all points of view. 


Mr. Bopwett.—I might say that I expect to have some evidence of that kiryl 
here by to-morrow. I know there is a considerable amount of evidence on that question, 
if it can be had. People are not exactly afraid to give evidence, but are doubtful 
of the expediency of coming forward and making their statements. They are afraid 


that some indirect injury to their busixess might arise. 


His Lorpsurp.—There is no object in holding the Goniniiseine unless evidence of 


that kind is forthcoming. We know there is a great difference of opinion concerning 
these matters. 


‘Mr. Bopweti.—I think the only way to take that evidence is to send out sub- 
penas to people whom the Commission think are likely to give information. 


His Lorpsuie.—You had better hand me a list of people who you think will give 


evidence, and they will be brought here. 
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Mr. Bopweiu.—-There you see I will get myself into difficulty. I suppose the 
Commission understand thoroughly that in my position as counsel I only represent 
the Wellington Colliery Company in reference to matters concerning that company, 
but I any willing to do anything I can to assist the Commission. As counsel, my 
instructions are limited, and that is why I think the Dominion of Canada should be 
represented on this Commission by some one to assist the men, occupying relatively 
the position that the Attorney-General could oceupy in a public inquiry. If I go out- 
side the limits of my instructions, I may be censured for doing so, whereas if the 
Government were represented by some one who really acts for the whole it would be 
much better for the work of the Commission, and would take the responsibility off me 
which ought not to be put upon my shoulders. I am quite satisfied that if there were 
some one here in that capacity they could easily enough get the information, and 
that they would be able to bring a lot of evidence before the Commission. 


His Lorpsuip.—lf we had counsel here for the Dominion Government he would 
feel that he had to hold a brief for non-union people, and the government might have 
reason to believe that the union people might stippose that the government was ranged 
against them. 


Mr. Bopwetu.—I think not. He would be in the position of an impartial searcher 
after the truth. He would be able to subpeena any one, whether union or non-union, 
from whom he thought he would be able to get information valuable to the Commis- 
sion. I do not see why he should be considered the representative of any class. He 
would occupy a public position, in the interests of the public generally. I am quite 
certain these people will not come voluntarily—I am sure they won’t. Personally I 
do not feel that my instructions would justify me in giving the Commission any in- 
formation of that kind that is official. 


His Lorpsuir.—I suppose everybody understands that any suggestions can be 
made to the Commission through the Secretary, and if any person has information 
that any one could give material evidence, all he has to do is suggest the names to 
the Secretary. of the Commission, and they will pass on the advisability of having that 
person summoned. If the general public would aid us to that extent it would mater- 
ially assist. 


Mr. Bopwetu.—I think I could get plenty of information, if I had no retainer 
here, but I do not know how far my reta%er permits me to go. .I am troubled about 
the limits of my retainer in that respect. 


His Lorpsurp.—Of course we don’t want tne time of the Commission taken up 
with theory. We want people who can give material evidence. 


Mr. BopwE.tu.—Yes, the facts are what you want to get. 


His Lorpsuip.—lIs there any one prepared to give -vidence now? 


Mr. Bopwett.—There is one witness we will perhaps be able to bring in a minute 
or two. To-morrow I expect to have witnesses who will give useful information. 


Mr. Rowe.—With relation to this Ladysmith strike ? 


Mr. Bopweti.—Their evidence will relate to the workings of coal mines generally 
not to the particular interests of this strike, but on the question generally. : 


His Lorpsuire.—How long before this witness will be here? 
Mr. BopwELu.—I expect them over to-night on the steamer. 
His Lorpsuir.—I thought you said you had some witness here. 


Mr. BopweEiu.—We will know in five minutes whether he can come or not. 
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Wizu1aM Wirson, sworn : 


By His Lordship : 

Q. How long have you lived in Victoria 2—A. Since 1864. 

Q. Have you been engaged in business since then?—A. Yes, ever since, in the 
plumbing and tinsmithing business. 

Q. Have you ever employed what is called union labour in your business ?—A. 
I have not. 

Q. How many people do you employ now ?—A. About eight hands altogether. 

Q. That is outside of yourself /—A. Yes. 

Q. None of whom are members of any union as far as you know ?—A. No, none 
of them are members of any union that I am aware of. 

Q. Some of these hands are relatives or members of your own family, are they 
not ‘/—A. Yes, there are six, practically, of my family, and my brothers. 

Q. Have you ever had any difficulty of any kind with any union ?—A. Yes, on 
one occasion. Some years ago one of our hands that we employed left us and joined the 
union. 

Q. When was this ‘—A. A number of years ago. I can hardly recolleet—probably 
seven or eight. years ago. There was pressure brought to bear upon him by what they 
call the Tinsmiths’ Union, and he left our employ. 

Q. Did you tell him that would mean discharge ?—A. I did not tell him so. He 
left of his own accord. 

Q. Would you have allowed him to remain after joining the union ?—A. Well, I 
might state that our shop is a non-union shop, that we do not recognize any of these 
unions, 

Q. You prefer non-union labour ‘—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Do you use any other /—A. No other kind of labour. 

Q. You say you would not employ union men ’—A. I won’t go so far as to say 
that, but I would not be guided or ruled by any of these unions, and as long as I am the 
owner of that business I caleulate on conducting it as I see fit, but I am perfectly 
willing to sell out to any one who wants to continue it on union principles. As long 
as I 2m master of that business I intend to run it to suit myself. 


By His Lordship : : 

Q. Has any particular consequence happened from this man joining the union ? 

—A. Yes, he came back, I think, in less than a month and wished to be employed 

again, simply because the union shops could not keep him fully employed. He was a 

man with a family, and to the best of my recollection he stated he could only get, three 
days employment during a week. 

Q. What was the result (—A. For that reason he came back and worked for us 


afterwards. , 
Q. For how long ?—A. For over a year. He is in business for himself in Victoria 


now. 
Q. Have you had any difficulty or trouble with any of the unions lately ?—A. Well, 
I do not know, your Lordship, what you term difficulty. I understand we are adver- 


tised as a scab shop, but that does uot cut any figure with us. 
Q. Where are you advertised ?’—A. Well, in the Labour Hall, on the blackboard. 


It is posted in large type so that the blind Rela feel it. I do not know this myself ; 


different parties have informed me to that effect. 
Q. How long has this been going on !—A. Probably it would date back two months. 


Q. Have you ever protested against it ?—A. I have not. 
Q. Can you tell us whether or not it has in any way affected your business ?—A. 


To the best of my knowledge I don’t think it has. 
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Q. Do you know whether or not ite are others posted up in the samé way ?—A. 
That I could not say. 

Q. Were you ever notified mes any. offices. of this or any union that that was iGo be 
done ?—A. No, we have received no notice to that effect. I am certain if we had I 
would have seen it. There was a notice in one of the papers, I think in the ‘ Colonist,’ 
- in what they call ‘Labour Notes,’ that our shop was what is called an unfair shop. 
There was a notice in the labour column some two or three weeks ago. 

Q. Could you get a copy of that issue ?—A. I presume so. 

Q. To the effect that you were an unfair shop ?—A. To that effect, yes. 

Q. What is meant by an unfair shop ?—A. Well, that we do not comply with the 
union rules, I presume. 

Q. What is your principal objection to employing union men ?—A. Well, I think 
myself it is pretty nearly time for a business man to close his place of business when 
he is to be dictated to by his employees. 

Q. Dictated to in what way—as to wages ?—A. Yes, and as to hours of labour. 

Q. I suppose the case is that it is practically impossible for an employer to em- 
ploy union and non-union labour at the same time ?—A. They are an element which 
does not seem ‘to mix very well. I understand, aecording to the rules of the union 
that they are supposed to strike immediately a non-union man is employed. 

Q. Have you any remedies to suggest to put an end to strikes ?—A. Pretty hard 
question to answer, your Lordship, pretty hard question to answer. 
~ -Q. You see we are instructed by the commission to inquire into the causes of 
strikes and suggest, if we can suggest, any remedy ?—A. Probably if the world was 
_ depopulated a little. I think the labcur market seems to be overdone, 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. A surplus of men ?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Have you ever considered the question of interference in any way by the state ~ 
between employers and employees ?—A. Well, I think myself, that would be a death- 
blow to politicians if an attempt of that sort were made. I think myself there is a 
good deal of politics at the bottom of it. You cannot get any one in politics to take a 
stand. For instance, if you asked our Premier or the Premier of the Dominion to in- 
troduce a bill, do you think he would do it ? 

Q. Depends altogether on the character of the bill I should say—A. You know 
they all vote, and those votes tell in the case of an election.. There is the trouble. 

Q. It seems to me at present that in case of those strikes which reach large dimen- 
sions, and in which the public are being injured, that sooner or later there must be 
some machinery provided by the state—by which it may interfere ?—A. For instance, 
the woik'ngmen say there is nothing to prevent a rich man or a speculator, for instance, 
making a corner of any product, flour, sugar or any commodity that they can advance. 


They say, we have to pay for that. Now, why should not we combine our labour in 
the same way ? . 


X\ 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. That is, make a corner in labour ?—A. Yes, so to speak. But there is one 
thing the workingmen do not take into consideration at all. For instance, take in our 
own Sciees they are paid their wages every Saturday night. There is a little book- 
keeping done here, | am sorry to say, too much of it. It may be months, or may be 
for years before we can collect that amount back, before we can get paid for the labour 
curselves, They do not take that into consideration at all. They are working for 
o’ hers, and then we are making immense profits out of our labour. They don’t take — 
intc cons le.ation that we sometimes don’t get paid at all: I am sorry to say, too often. © 
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By -His Lordship : 


Q. You had better bring that ‘ Colonist’ here if you can, Mr. Wilson.—A. If 1 
‘ean get the paper you shall have it. I presume they have the paper on file. 
Q. How do the wages paid by you compare with the union wages ?—A. Our wages 
compare with the union rate of wages. 

Q. Do you pay as much—how much do you pay ?—A. We pay as much as the 
union men get. 

Q. How much do you pay ?—A. The union scale runs from $2.50, $3 and $3.50. 

Q. And you say you pay as high as union labour ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. How many apprentices have you ?—A. One. 

Q. Is he a member of your family ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. As a matter of fact there is only one adult employee outside of the family ?— 
A. No, two. We don’t call an apprentice one of the hands. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. I suppose you cannot tell what the object of posting up as unfair is toket 
do not know unless it is to try and coerce us and compel us to join the union. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Had you any difficulty just previous to this: time with the. union 2A. No. 
difficulty. 
Q. No more reason why that should be done now thank any other time TAN, No. 
~We declined to enter the union when they first formed. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. When was that ?—A. About a year ago. 

Q. You were asked to join that yourselves, or the men.in the shop ?—A. The 
master plumbers. 

Q. Do you know any one else who refused ?—A. Well, at that time I think we were 
the only firm that refused. 

Q. How many others are there in the master plumbers union ‘—A, A jae 
dozen—I can tell you in a minute—thirteen. 

Q. There are thirteen master plumbers in this union, and you are the only one 
standing out?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has that in any way affected your business?—A. I don’t think it Bag? 

Q. Was it the plumbers’ union that posted you?—A. No, it was the Journeymen 
Plumbers Association. . 

Q. Who is the president and ee of that concern?—A. Really, I cannot tell 
you. To the best of my recollection a Mr. Colbert is secretary. I cannot be sure. 

Q. Was there much pressure brought to bear on you to join the union?—A. Well, 
I can’t say that there was. Of course there was a general discussion that evening. 
They tried to convince me that it would be to my advantage to join the association. 

Q. The master plumbers association is really an association of employers ?—A. 
Yes, there is the Master Plumbers’ Association and the Journeymen’s Association. 

Q. Well, the masters is a union of employers?—A. It is, and it is not. There 
does not seem to be any harmcny among the master plumbers. Of course a journey- 
man has got to belong to the union, the masters don’t. They accede, of course, to 
the journeymen’s demands as regards hours ef labour, rate of wages, &e., but that 
is all. There has not been what you would call a regular master plumbers association 
formed. There are difficultics in the way of doing so which I prefer not to mention. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. Is that the association you spoke of as having’ been formed a year ago?—A, 


The Journeymen’s Association, 
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Q. The masters’ association was formed first ?—A. They tried to form it. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. The journeymen’s union has been in existence about a year ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that includes practically all the journeymen plum'sers?—A. Yes, all the 
journeymen plumbers. 

Q. How many do they number ?—A. To the best of my knowledge, Bee 20 men. 

Q. Do you know whether they are affiliated with any American organization ‘— 
A. I cannot say. 

Q. You think a man named Colbert is secretary ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there anything else you would like to tell the Commission ?—A. No, 
nothing that I am aware of. 


THomMas Hrnry Twice, sworn : 


. What is your occupation ?—A. Printer. 

. How long have you lived in Victoria 7—A. About 5 years. 

. You are employed with the ‘Colonist’ ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. You are what is called a union man ?—A. I have been for about 18 years. 
What union are you a member of ?—A. The Typographical Union. 

That is an international 7—A. An international, yes. 

How many members has that union got ?—A. About 50 local members. 


2 


PIO 


A. Notes in Victoria that I know of. 

Q. How many members are there in the Canadian organization ?—A. I could not 
tell you. 

Q. Can you tell us how many in 1 the total organization ?—A. I think somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of 57,000.. 

Q. Where is its headquarters ?—A. Indianapolis. 


Q. How long have you had branches in Canada ?—A. I could not answer that at 
all. 


The Secretary.—About 1860. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. When the case of a strike comes up, who has the power to authorize or declare 
a strike ?—A. It is declared by secret ballot of the local union. 

Q. Has the executive at Indianapolis any power to order you out on strike 0A. 
I have never in all my experience seen anything like that, but I know the International 
could order a strike where a contravention of the international rules happened, where 
there is a breakage. 


By Mr, Rowe: 


Q. Have you a copy of the constitution ?—A. I could get you one from the 
secretary of the union, George M. Watt. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You say the headquarters have power, under some circumstances, t 


d 
out ?—A. I should think they could. © order you 
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By Mr. Rowe 


Q. That is in the case where a regulation of the international union was being 
violated in a particular union?—A. Not a particular union. Say, for instance, a local 
union entered into an arrangement with an office itself which would be a violation of 
international law. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. The executive of Indianapolis could order them to refrain from entering into 
that arrangement and order them out on strike if necessary ?—A. Yes, sir. I might 
explain that. For instance, eight hours is a day’s work on machines. If the union went 
into an agreement to work longer hours than that it would be a contravention of the 
rules of the international union. 

Q. No matter if it was overtime or not ?—A. Oh, no, not if it was overtime. 
On linotype machines the international would not permit nine hours. On those 
machines the executive could declare that invalid. 

Q. What would be the consequences if the union did not fall in with the view of 
the executive—could they be cashiered out of the union ?—A. That is something so 
unlikely to happen. « 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. Would their charter be suspended ‘—A. The international has power to. sus- 
pend the charter. 
Q. Would the iediyadoal members then be regarded as unfair ?—A. I should 
think only that portion of the union that voted. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. But it was by secret ballot 2—A. Well, if seven members decided iS hold the 
charter the charter would stay with those seven. | 

Q. At any rate, there is a large degree of control reserved ‘to the International 
at Indianapolis ?—A. Little or none. 

Q. Well, you told us if the international came to the conclusion that its rules 
were being infringed, they could be compelled to give up their charter, so there is a 
considerable control in the executive at Indianapolis ?—A.-That is a power that I 
have never seen exercised. 

Q. You have never heard of the central authority suspending a charter for dis- 
obedience of the regulations ?—A. No. 

Q. What power has the executive as to sympathetic strikes ?—A. That would 
require a little detail. That would be found in the international statement in the 
agreement between the allied trades—the trades associated with it. As far as outside 
sympathetic strikes are concerned, I do not know. 

Q. For instance, if one union was on strike, and it was thought necessary to its 
success that another should go out on strike also—I mean the Typographical Union ? 


(No answer.) 
By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. There could be more than one typographical union in a city ?—A. Not more 
than one. 
By His Lordship : 
Q. And the jurisdiction of the local would cover the community in which it was ?/— 
A. Yes. 


Q. Suppose there was some difficulty between a corporation which owned a print- 
ing plant in this place, and one in another, and a diffeulty arose in this place, what 


- would be the power of the executive, to call out the union in the other place in a sym- 


pathetic strike ?—A. I think the executive would have that power. 
Q. Is there any appeal from the action of the executive ?—A. There is an appeal 


te the international and to the union in convention. 
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Q. Is the International Typographical Union associated with any other organiza- 
tion ?—A. With the American Federation. of Labour. 

Q. Where is the headquarters of that ?—A. Washington, I am local organizer for 
that institution. : 
Q. Has that body a local union of its own 2—A. It issues charters to unions 
where there is no national or international union. 

Q. I don’t quite understand that ?—A. For instance, if a local union is formed here, 
you may take some trade that has no international union. The American Federation 
of Labour is the same as the Dominion Trades Congress. It would issue what is called 
a federal charter until such time as there would be sufficient unions to form an inter- 
national body. A recent decision of the American Federation of Labour in Toronto, 
decided that they must go first to the Dominion Trades Congress. That is a Canadian 
institution. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. So this American Federation of Labour is the United States equivalent of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada ?—A. Some compare it as a sister body and 
by others the Dominiun Congress is Icoked upon more as a state organization. 

Q. Then the object of the American Federation of Labour is to issue charters 
te bodies which cannot be affiliated with any other body ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose the grand aim of that body is to consolidate all labour ?—A. First 
to give them charters and then to bring them together by themselves into an interna- 
tional union. 

Q. And then make that part of the American Federation of Labour ?—A. Not 
necessarily. 

Q. Do they have a convention ?—A. Yes, it is constituted from the locals of the 
bodies affiliated with it. 


Q. What may affiliate—a local union ?—A. Yes. The Trades and Labour Council | 


is affiliated with the American Federation of Labour, or an international union may be 
affiliated, and they would send delegates. . 

Q. Have you a copy of the constitution of the American Federation of Labour ? 
—A. Yes, I think I have one at home. 

Q. Could you let usshave that ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many members has the American Federation of Labour ?—A. I under- 
stand they have about a million and a half. 

Q. Is that the largest labour organization in America ?—A. In the world, I think. 

Q. What relation, if any, exists between that organization and the Western Fede- 
ration of Miners ?—A. None whatever. 

_ Q. Or between them and the United Mine Workers ?—A. There is some relation- 
ship, but I don’t just exactly know what. The. American: Labour Union is a rival 
body to the American Federation of Labour. 

Q. Where has the American Labour Union got its headquarters 2?—A. I think 
in Denver. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. That is a body of the same nature then—its chief object is to bring unions to- 
gether ?—A. Yes, and to go into politics. 

Q. They interfere in politics—the American. Labour Union ?—A. Yes, they have 
declared for socialism, I think. 

Q. Does the American Federation of Labour interfere in polities 2—A. No. 

Q. What is its attitude to socialism ?.—A. It has not expressed any, I think 
either for or against it. , 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Are there any mining unions in British Columbia affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour ?—A. Not that I know of. 
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Q. You state the difference between the two unions to be, one renounces politics 
and the other does not. One is a pure organization of crafts and the other has also 
politics ?—A. Yes, organization of crafts and politics. As they put it, they ‘vote as 
they strike.’ 

Q. Do you know enough of the rules of the Typographical Union or the American 
Federation of Labour to say whether or not the boycott is regarded as a proper weapon 
of warfare ?—A. Well, the use of the label is more resorted to by it. 

Q. Is the boycott regarded as a legitimate weapon ?-—A. I would not like to speak 


‘gor the association on that. 


Q. Have you any personal view about it 2—A. I think the boycott is legitimate. 

Q. What do you say as to pickes tie ’—A. I think picketing is all right if pro- 
perly carried on. 

Q. You would approve of poskine up an employer as unfair in a labour hall, 
would you ?—A. Perhaps I would not want to put it that way, but I would like to see 
the fair employers posted up. 

Q. You would like to put it in negative, instead of positive fashion mA, That is 
to help the union. I would like them to get the benefit. 

Q. You are not certain as to whether you would post up a man as unfair ?—A. 
It would depend a good deal on circumstances. 

Q. What is the object of posting a man as unfair ware So nes union men. will 
know him. 

Q. So that the union will let him severely alone ?—A. They may let him alone, 
and they may not. 

Q. It is a species of boycott, is it not, to post a man as unfair 2—A. Not neces- 


sarily, I should not think. 


Q: When a man is posted as unfair that is notice to all union men not to have 
any dealings with him is it not ?—A. There is no hard and fast rule that they should 
not. 

Q. What is the exact meaning of aes aman as unfair 2—A, That he does not 


employ union help. 


Q. What is the reason for advertising and posting the fact?—A. So thet” union 
men will know that this man’s shop is unfair. 

Q. But they would know without that?—A. Not all of them. Take 2,000 men in 
the city. There might be a plumber, for instance, who would not know that a certain 
plumber was unfair to the balance of organized labour. 

— Q. The fact of that would render the man hateful to the members of the union ?— 
A. I do not think hateful. 
Q. What adjective would you employ in the situation?—A. Hateful is a strong 


word. 
Q. Would you say obnoxious ?—A. I would put it a little sidawt than that. 


Q. Well, you select the adjective? 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Objectionable?’—... Perhaps objectionable would be the word. 


By His Lordship : ae 
Q. You think the better plan would be to post.up those who do employ union 


men ?—A. I think so. 


Q. I should think so, too. I do not think there is any doubt, Mr. Twigg, but 
that the other is rather an invidious way of advertising the fact?—A. It is a matter 


of business. 
Q. Do you think an employer should be molested in any way because he employs 


non-union men?—A. No, I do not. 
Q. Or that a non-union man should be molested because he chose to work without 


joining a union?—A. No, he should not be molested. 
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Q. Have you any remedies to suggest for the stoppage or settlement of strikes ?— 
A. It is a pretty hard question. 

Q. Do you think that either the employer or the employee should be starved into 
submission #—A. No, I do not. 

Q. What do you suggest as a proper remedy to settle a strike ?—A. I think con- 
ciliation should be first attempted. 

Q. Suppose the parties did not conciliate—what then ?—A. I ‘would go as far 
as arbitration, without a binding award. 

Q. What is the good of that ?—A. I think public sentiment is strong enough to 
decide. 

Q. Do you think that public sentiment operates upon a body of men called a 
union in any measure of degree ?—A. I think it does to a considerable degree. 

Q. Men whose names are not even known to the public. Do you think Se 
sentiment affects a union very much ?—A. I do. 

Q. If public opinion would bind, why not have it without arbitration ?—A. I ‘do 
not see how they could do that. 

Q. You are not aware then that there are plenty of arbitrations which are absol- 
utely binding—made so by law ?—A. That is different. I think that public sentiment 
would be strong between right and wrong, that as a general rule the public sides with 
right. Not always, but generally. 

Q. That assumes that the public interest themselves in the dispute sufficiently 
to acquaint themselves with the facts ?—A. Yes, and that would come up by arbi- 
tration. 

Q. You do not think that compulsory arbitration is a proper arbitration ?—A. 
No, I don’t think we could have compulsory arbitration. 


Q. They have it in New Zealand to-day ? And in several Australian colonies ? 


__A. Conditions are different in New Zealand. They have not the same land tax there. 
Q. I suppose you admit that strikes may reach such proportions that the puke 
generally are interested as well.as the parties of the dispute t—A. Yes. 


Q. And that in that event there should be some interference by the state eK 


The public are interested in other ways and the state does not interfere. 

Q. That is true enough, but things are getting to such a pass that it looks as if 
the state would have to ietertire @—A. Why make it particular with trade unions ? 

Q. I don’t think it should be restricted to trade unions. Any employee can go 
on strike, whether they are called a trade union or not, or any employer can lock- 
out. What is the objection to a compulsory award, if there is any objection ?—A. 
There are several objections, I think. In the first place, in procuring the machjery 

Q. Suppose the parties agree ?—A. In my opinion they disagree more than they 
agree. 

Q. An ordinary civil dispute is tried by a Judge in the face of the desires of the 
parties ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think we have not yet heard that we could get along without courts of law ? 
—A. Yes, we often hear there is one law for the rich and one for the poor, and that 
I think would be the case in this, that the judge, while he might be impartial in his 
own way, because he has not observed the environments and surroundings of he 
workingmen, he would not be able to give an impartial decision. 

Q. You mean he cannot appreciate his work ?—A. No, he cannot appreciate it. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. That is assuming a judge would be selected from outside of the class of labour? 
—A. I suppose one would have to go to the Supreme Court to get the most impartial 
men. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Suppose you had a Supreme Court judge with an assessor for each side ?—A. 
That would lead to more difficulty. 
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Q. There would be no danger but what the judge would have all sides presented 
to him?’—A. That would not alter’ his nature. 


By Mr. Rowe 
Q. Do you know the direction in which the majority of decisions in arbitration 
cases in New Zealand have gone?—A. No, I do not. Sometimes we read of the men 
objecting and sometimes they are perfectly satisfied. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You would not say that the unions were always in the right, would you ?—A. 
No, I don’t suppose they are always totally right. 

Q. Well, if they are not always right there should be some one to settle the dif- 
ference’—A. That is the difficulty—to find someone who can settle it. 

Q. Almost anything would be preferable to a constant condition of strike, would 
it not—even a bad decision?—A. No, I don’t think so. A bad decision might lead to 
worse than a strike. 

Q. You mean that a bad decision would not be carried out—would be disobeyed ? 
A. It would be gotten over in some way. 

Q. If the decision did not suit the union it would be counted a bad decision, and. 
any means of disobeying it would be a) ¢ That would be the spirit in which 
it would be received by the union ?—A: Oh, no; I don’t think so. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Does the American Federation of Labour take part in strikes 7—A. No, I 
don’t think it does. It is an assembly similar to the Dominion Trades Congress. 

Q. Is there any test of qualification for admission to the Typographical Union 2. 
—A. Oh, yes. ; 

Q. What is it ?—A. Five years apprenticeship first, and at the expiration of five 
years if the applicant is not thought to be fit he is put back under instructions—that 
is, if he is not competent in a required time to earn a minimum wage. 

Q. I understood you to speak of conciliation.. Would that be voluntary cone iets 
tion on the part of parties concerned, or would the state have any share ?—A. Com-_ 
pulsory conciliation. 

Q. That is to say that the strikers would announce that efforts would be. made to 
eorciliate, and if one party refused ?—A. That would require a court to bring them 
together. Z 


i By His Lordship : 

Q. That would be like bringing two quarrelling dogs together ?—A. I have seen 
several cases of quarrelling dogs brought together. There is often the feeling that the 
parties don’t want to be the first to speak. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. At what stage do you think ee should be iiectontian of the state. 2 You 
say there should be compulsory conciliation. A strike is begun ; who is to decide how 
long the strike may go on before it is time to settle 4 Supposing it was left to the 
initiative of the state ? It occurs to me, should not one of the parties have the power 
to initiate the action ?—A. One of the parties, certainly. 


By His Lordship : 
~Q. Why should not the state itself have the power @—A. IT don’t see anything’ 


_ wrong with that. 


Q. Take the case of the present coal strike. The public is as much damaged as 
either party. Why should not the state have the power to step in and say to both 


‘sides, ‘This must stop’ ’—A. I don’t think the state would have any more right to. 


4 


. 


Mccrere than it would when the coal combine puts up the price $1 a ton. 
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Q. That is another case which the state may have to settle at a future _ time. 
Because there are several wrongs existing it is no argument to say others should not 
be stopped by proper machinery ?—A. It is both the same in my mind. 

Q. So long as the immediate parties are only injured it may be proper that the 


state should not interfere, but where the public is being damaged then, to my mind, it 
is a very different question. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Is it the opinion of the men generally that the state should have a larger control 


in regard to such commodities as coal ?—A. I think the majority of organized men 
would think that way. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. There is a difference, for instance, between the newspaper business and the 
coal business. We can get along without newspapers, but not without coal. The 


parties to a newspaper difficulty might fight it out until they were both starved to — 


death, and the public would not be damaged 4—A. On the other hand, they would not 
know of a coal difficulty if the papers were not going. 
Q. They would know if they could not get coal. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


' Q. Do you know of any method equivalent to boycotting which could be used 
by employers in regard to men being blacklisted ?—A. I have heard of it. Men have 
told me they have been blacklisted. 

Q. Is the Trades anad Labour Council of Miciicsn ineorporated ?—A. Not yet. 


{t was decided at their last meeting to seek incorporation under the Benevolent Socie- 
ties Act. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. I suppose it is an advantage, is it not ?—A. There is a difference of opinion. 

Q. I suppose because the courts appear to hold them responsible ?—A. They seem 
to hold them responsible anyway. 

Q. Don’t you think that where a union has power there should be a corresponding 
responsibility for the use or misuse of that power ?—A. I do myself, though the. 
opinion is not generally shared. Would you make a union responsible for the acts of 
individuals ? 

Mr. Rowr.—They should be responsible for the acts of their officers. 


By His Lordship : 2 


Q. Why should not the union be responsible for the acts of officers purporting 


to be acting for the union?—A. I think they should. 


By Mr. Rowe: - % 

Q. Can you tell us what is the object of joining an international or American. 

organization ?—A. I suppose it would be on account of the strength—the force there 
would be in numbers. 

Q. That is the chief advantage ‘—A. I do not know whether it would be the chief 


advantage, but there is so little difference in this country and an organization in an- 
other country. Their interests are the same. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What do you say the chief advantage of international organization is Ah, 
I think there are so many advantages. 

Q. As compared with purely Canadian unions ?—A. In the first instance, I a 
not think there is any one trade of itself sufficiently strong in Canada to successfull Z 
run a national union. 
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Q. In other words, to conduct a strike to a successful issue 2—A. Yes, that is 
one way of putting it. 
Q. What are the other advantages ?—A. That would have a double advantage ; 
it would cost less to run an international union. 

By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. The relative cost 2—A. Yes, 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Are there any disadvantages ?—A. Not that I am aware of. 
Q. Suppose there was some difficulty about the purpose to which the funds were 
being devoted, which were contributed by Canadians. What redress would Canadian 
organizations have ?—A. Most of the laws of peculation of funds of unions are voted 


_on by a majority of the union. 


Q. But the control of the funds is largely in American hands ’—A. Yes, but I 
don’t think there is any feeling of nationality between American organizations and 
Canadian. I have worked on both sides of the line and found no difficulty. 

Q. The flag cuts no figure ?—A. The union card is all that is required. 

Q. It goes at par anywhere in America ?—A. Sometimes more than par. 

Q. You have no fear about funds ?—A. I think there is more money coming from 
international unions than ever went out. ; 

Q. Are there ever any international disputes arising about the funds?—A. Not of 
any consequence. I did hear of one. A man once asked how much money the Typo- 
graphical Unicn paid into the American Federation of Labour for Canadian members. 
It amounted to about $53, so there was nothing in that. 

Q. Can you tell us how much a year it costs the average union man to belong to 
these unions of one kind or another 2? What are your dues, for instance 2—A. It costs 
me 75 cents a month. 

Q. To belong to the International Typographical Union ?—A. And the local union. 


That. includes everything. The direct dues are $1, and there is a remittance of 25 


cents if you attend the meeting. 
Mr. Rove.—That would be a good thing to have in the church. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Sometimes it’s worth two bits to stay away ?—A. No, I don’t think so. 
Q. What is the yearly revenue of the Typographical Union—about what ?2—A. 
I could not tell you. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Well, you said there were 57,000 members. Would the average be 50 cents a 
month ?—A. About 50 cents. 
Q. That would be about $29,000 a month. What is the per capita 2—A. The 


regular per capita is 35 cents, about 40 cents now. 


Q. Are you liable to assessments for strikes ?—A. Not unless submitted to refer- 


endum vote. 


b 


Q. Uuless there is you are not bound to any assessment ?—A. Except in special 
cases, in a particular fight, like the fight against the Los Angeles ‘Times.’ That is 
25 cents a month, there was a referendum taken on that. | 

Q. Is there anything to make it impossible for a non-union man to work with 
union men ?—A. Every one working in a union shop in Victoria is supposed to have 


his current monthly working card. He might work on a permit granted by the union. 


ao 
& 


om 


. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. If the employer employs non-union men, the union men will go on strike ?—A. 


The employer does not hire the printers. 
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Q. Who does ? 


union. 
Q. It is practically impossible for non-union printers to get employment ?—A. No, 
he has as good an opportunity to get work as other men, until the next meeting of the 
union. He goes to the foreman. 
Q. So that it is impossible for a non-union man to get employment without sooner 
or later becoming a member of the organization ?—A. Yes, I guess that is right. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. They would not impose that condition in the allied trades /—A. There are 
occasions where the binding department of a printing concern might be non-union. 

Q. Would that be true of the press room also ?—A. The same with the press room. 

@. And the machinists ?—A. The machinists are members of the Typographical 
Union. 1 

Q. The machine repairers ‘/—A. Yes, they are members of the Typographical 
Union. 

Q. Would it be considered proper for a union man to walk out if a non-union 
man started to repair a broken-down machine ?—A. If there was a union machinist 
available the men would have the right to say that they did not care to work. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. He would be looked upon as a leper ?—A. No, not in that way. | 
Q. Well, the case is very bad, is it not ? 


By Mr, Rowe : 


Q. I suppose you mean if there was discrimination against a union man the men 
would object to working /—A. Well, it would not even need to be discrimination: The 
office makes an agreement with the union that it will employ union help and none 
but that. : 


A. The foreman of the office. He is always a member of the 


By His Lordship : 

Q.. Would it always be impossible ? Union men might work in a shop where no 
agreement existed?—A. There is no agreement, so far as a written agreement is con- 
cerned. Some unions make these agreements, but not in Victoria—it has been 
recognized so long. 

Q. It is understood in the printing trades that no one but a union man necd 
apply ?—A. Yes, that is practically what it comes to. 

Q. Case of have to, or get out of the printing business ?—A. No, there are other 
places they could work. 

Q. Where?—A. They might work in Los Angeles. 

Q. Or probably in Dawson ?—A. No, they could not work up there. 

Q. There are one or two places where they might work ?—A. No, there might be 
more. 

Q. How shout Los Angeles—what is the reason they could get work there ?—A 
I understand there is a paper there, the Los Angeles ‘Times, where they are woting 
about 15 hours a day. There might be a chance there until they were worn out. : 

Q. That is the situation in the printing business ?—A. They do not compel any 
a to join the union. They have reserved the right to choose whom they shall work 
with. : 

Q. You select your company ? 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. By the way, unions have resulted in the improvement of wages of the men, — 


in their opinion ?7—A. Yes, undoubtedly. 
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Q. Do you think if there were no unions that wages would be lower ?—A. Yes, 
very much. I also think that they do not alone improve the wages of the organized 
men, but also any men not organized. The non-union men also benefit. 

Q. And I suppose you think that that indirectly is an advantage to the publie ? 


—A. Most certainly, it makes a more contented people and brightens their lives. 
Makes better men. 


His Lorpsui.—I suppose we may adjourn. 


Victoria, May 12, 1903. 
Baester R. SEABROOKE, sworn : 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Where do you live ?—A. In Victoria South. 

Q. How long have you lived here t—A. Thirty-three years. a aie 7 thbeey Shaan 

Q. You were, up to a short time ago, manager of the Albion Iron Works ?—A 
Yes, sir. I quit on F ebruary 28, . 

Q. When were you appointed manager {—A. I was manager eight years—in 1895. 

Q. During that time you can tell us roughly what number of men you employed ? 
—A. That varies a good deal. In 1899 we had about 300. 

Q. You had a contract, or at least the firm had a contract, for the repairing of a 
ship called the ‘Garonne’—when was that %—A. That was in 1901. 

Q. Tell us what you know about that contract and about the strike that happened ? 
—A. At the time that the work was opened there was trouble on the other side. That 
was before we took the contract. There was a contract made in the first place with 
Moran Brothers. ree 


Q. There was trouble in the works of Moran Brothers t—A. Yes, in the moulding 


1 


° 


and machine departments in Seattle. The boilermakers were working on the ‘Garonne’ 


in Seattle when I took the work ; before I took the contract I called a meeting of the 
Boilermakers’ Union here. : : f 


Q. For what purpose ?—A. For the purpose of knowing whether I could take the 
contract or otherwise. pare 

Q. And by that I gather if they had refused to consent to your doing that you 
could not have secured any men ?—A. No, sir. It was entirely with them to say 
whether I could take it or not. 

Q. It was up to them ?—A. Yes, I showed them the total correspondence, * 

Q. The boilermakers were not on strike in Seattle 2—A. Not at that time ; it 
was the machinists and moulders, I think ; I am not sure about the moulders.’ 

Q. What was the result of the interview 2—A. I gave them the correspondence 
to read, so that they would understand the situation exactly, and then asked them 
if I was open to take the contract. They said it was all right, and they would work on 
it when the ship was brought over. I drew up a telegram which I submitted to them. 

Q. What was the telegram ?—A. I cannot exactly remember what the wording 
was. It was that I could take the contract, and could leave that night. It was ad- 
dressed to Frank Waterhouse, the owner of the ‘Garonne.’ I met Mr. Waterhouse, 
and Mr. Robert Moran, of Moran Brothers, and it was mutually arranged to take 
over the contract—that is Moran’s contract. It was not exactly taking over Moran’s 


contract. I was to take a sew contract from Waterhouse, and he was to close his con- 


tract with Moran Brothers. | 
__ Q. It was arranged that Waterhouse should ‘release the Morans ?—A. ‘Yes, and 
make a new contract with me, provided I would put up a guarantee that if I 'éould 
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not do the work, in the event of falling down with the union boilermakers, that I should 
pay the expense of the ship both ways. 

Q. If the Boilermakers’ Union went back on their proposition ?—A. Yes. You see 
Waterhouse was rather sceptical., I was sure of it, because I had had this meeting, 
and they had given me their word, so I gave the assurance by guaranteeing expenses 
both ways. When I guaranteed the expenses Mr. Waterhouse. closed it. I went to 
the ship with Mr. Moran, and he gathered all the parts that were necessary and put 
them aboard the ship. 

Q. What was the matter with the ship ?—A. They were having new furnaces put 
in, in the four boilers, and-a lot of other alterations. 

Q. They were necessary repairs ?—A. Oh, yes. All the furnaces were out at the 
time. ; 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. The-e parts were something he had already supplied 2A. Parts he had already 
imade in the shop. 

Q. You had no contract with Morans ?—A. Nothing whatever—no connection ~ 
whatever. My dealings were with Frank Waterhouse. He was just completing the 
terms of the contract. There was nothing to do-with Morans. So much so that it 
did not matter whether Mr. Moran put anything on board the ship or not, so far as our 
contract went. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. What was it you were to do ?—A. I was to complete the boilers, and make all 
the other work, engine work, boiler heads. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. The other work specified in the original contract ?—A. Yes. The boat was in 
very bad shape at the time. 
Q. A large amount involved ?—A. It would run about $30,000 or $35,000 all told. 
It was the biggest proposition I had. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You got the ship over?—A. Yes, I got her over, and when I came over there 
was a committee of boilermakers from Seattle sent overon the same boat with me. 

Q. They came over on the same boat?—A. Yes. I did not know they were a com- 
mittee at the time. Of course I knew the boilermakers were aboard, but I thought 
they were going over to get work on the boat. 

Q. You thought they were going to Victoria to get work on the ship ?—A. Yes, 
the Garonne. The next morning—the ship arrived late that night—this was in 1901, 
T think somewhere in March. She arrived late that night, and next morning I started 
to undertake the repairs, and the men refused to work. The boilermakers refused 
to touch the job. The committee which was sent over held a meeting with them and 
claimed the job an unfair one, and would not allow them to go to work. | 

Q. Who told you this?—A. This was told me by the foreman—the foreman of 
the shop. 

Q. Is he a member of the union?—A. He has been a member, but is not now. 
He telephoned me in the house before I got down. The machinists and other trades, 
took hold of the work without asking a question. They went to work, hut the boiler- 
makers refused. | 


By Mr. Rowe : | 
Q. Although it was 2 machinists’ strike, and not boilermakers ?—A. Yes. 
By His Lordship : 
Q. What do these men mean by the job being an unfair one ?—A. A scab job. 
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Q. What is meant by that?—A. It means it was taken from a port where there 
was a dispute. A job taken in an effort to break a strike. 
By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Who decides the point for the boilermakers?—A. It is very difficult to say. 
Sometimes they hold a regular meeting, and other times they hold an informal 
meeting. 

Q. Was it a question of wages at Seattle?_A. Hours more than wages. 

Q. How did the terms that you gave your men compare with the terms demanded 
in Seattle ?—A. I gave them the terms they were demanding in every particular, al- 
though they were working on other terms when I made the arrangement. They 
agreed to work. I gave them the Seattle wages all around—a good deal better than 
contemplated in the original agreement. 

Q. Was this before they struck ?—A. Yes. 

. Q. How did they know you were going to give them these wages ?—A, I instruct- 

ed the foreman to do so. I called a meeting that night, as soon as I returned, about 
four or five o’clock—I called a meeting of the same men, and I told the men direct 
that they were going to get Seattle wages. This was at a subsequent meeting, with 
the foreman present. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. You amended the terms?—A. What I told them was that I had just returned 
from Seattle, and what the other trades were going out for I was prepared to give 
them, and I would not ask them to earry it out on the old wages. : 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. That is, the terms they were asking in Seattle?—A. Yes. 

Q. They were not getting them?—A. No. The boilermakers had given notice 
that they would go out on a certain date for particular terms. So I met these terms. 
And they told me at the meeting that afternoon that they would go to work the next 
morning. That was before they had an opportunity of knowing that this committee 
was coming over. I saw the men before the committee did. 

By His Lordship : 

Q. When they informed you that they were not going to work what did you say? 
—I came down as soon as I could after I got the telephone message, and had a meeting. 

Q. What did you tell them?—A. I told them I expected them to carry out their 
promise to me. 

Q. What did they say?—A. They said they could not, as this committee had come 
over from Seattle. ; 

Q. I suppose the foreman was speaking then?—A. No, it was the president of 
the union, and the secretary-treasurer, with the men present. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. They said they could not—why?—A. They could not go to work owing to their 
instructions not to do so—instructions from the committee that came over—the result 
of their meeting. 
_ __ Q. Is this a committee of the local lodge at Seattle2—A. I presume so. I could 
~ not tell you for sure. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. This was evidently the International Union?—A. It wag from the Seattle 
union. They have all different lodges, but they are all affiliated. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
_ Q. Who is the president of the lodge here ?—A. Penkith was at that time. 
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Q. Do you know who is now ?—A. Some of the boilermakers here, I suppose. 
Q. Penkith was president, and I think Gough was secretary. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. They said they were instructed by the Seattle committee not to go to work ¢— 
Ann¥'¢s, 

Q. Any explanation given /—A. They said it was an unfair job. 

Q. What did you say to that ‘—A. I had several meetings with them. 

Q. On the same day or different days /—A. On the same day and at different 
days, and at night also. I could do nothing with them. We had to send the ship 
back to Seattle, and take the other men off the ship. I called off all the labour on the 
ship at the time ; in fact I think I called them off before that time. 

Q. Had you done any work on the ship at all /—A. Oh, yes, about $300 worth, 
I think it was—$300 or $400. 

Q. Did you get paid for that ’—A. No, sir, that was lost. 

Q. You could not get paid for this under your contract ’—A. No, because we did 
not complete it. 

Q. What do you estimate the firm’s loss at /—A. In the general neighbourhood 
of about $1,250, probably a little more. . 

Q. Did you point out to the men that Waterhouse and yourselves were being in- 
jured as well as Moran Brothers ‘—A. So much so that the local union here did offer 
to reimburse the company to the extent of what they were out. 

Q. No stated sum ?—A. No, they did not specifiy any stated sum. 

Q. What did you do about that ?—A. I did not exactly see how they could help 
us to any extent. We would sooner that they did the work than take any money from 
them. We did not care about that. ‘ 

Q. They would not work on that ship ?—A. No ; nothing would induce them. 

Q. Did they tell you it was against the rules of the International Union to work 
on this ship ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did they tell you what the consequence would be if they did go to work ?—A. 
T don’t think they did. I think they just said they were sorry they could not work. 


By Mr. Rowe: . 

Q. Did they remain in your employ ‘—A. They said the meeting they had was an 
informal meeting and they could not go to work, although I had the president and 
secretary and treasurer of the union here. They were all employed at the work at the 
time. , , 

Q. They had two meetings /—A. Yes. . 

By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. Did they mean that they had no jurisdiction to decide the question ? 


His Lorpsuip.—No, they said they were not bound by their promise. 
Mr. Bopweti.—Would not that mean that the meeting here had no jurisdiction ? 


His Lorpsuirp.—It means it was in contravention of their regulations. After the 
men have given a promise by the president and other officers, and they found when 
the Seattle men came over that they had been violating some regulation of the union. 


Mr. BopweL_t.—Was it not that the meeting had not been properly called ? But 
I suppose we will get the particulars when the president comes. o 


By His Lordship : 

Q. They were not bound by informal meetings ¢? Did they give any reason bay | ' 

It would have been earried out had it not been for this committee which came over. 

They said they would have carried it out, if it had not been for the committee which 
came over from Seattle. There is no question about that. 
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Q. Are the employees in the Albion Iron Works all union men ?—A. No. 

Q. What percentage are ?—A. Ninety per cent are union. 

Q. Has any trouble arisen from the fact that the firm has employed non-union 
men ‘—A. Only in the boiler shop. 

Q. There are non-union boilermakers there ?—A. Yes. That is this last year. 
It was an open shop ; now it is a union shop. 

-Q. When did it become a union shop ?—A. It is practically a union shop, last 
November, I think it was. 

Q. What brought that about /—A. The Amphion contract. We were standing out 
then against the union, and this contract came on, and we wanted to put in a tender,’ 
and we could not do it without giving in to the unions. So we patched it up and called 
it a union shop. 

Q. How did you mean? You could not get the contract?—A. We could not find 
enough union men to take the work. 

Q. The union men would not work with the non- union mcn on the work ?—A. No, 
they would not touch it. 

Q. How many men are employed in the boiler shop?—A. It varies a geod deal. 
The average would probably be 25 or 380. 

Q. Are there any disadvantages, from the point of view of the ameliyee: in’ em-' 
ploying union men only?—A. No, I don’t think so. I would sooner deal with union 
men than I would otherwise, provided they were reasonable in their demands. 

Q. That is a pretty big proviso¢—A. Yes, they have these agitators coming’ in’ 
from the other side, and interfering with them. 


By Mr, Bodwell : ze 
Q. Provided the ns ee agitator could be kept away?—A. Yes, would ae 


them alone. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Why do you say you would sooner deal with the union ?—A. Because I believe 
in unionism, for the reason that all shops have got to pay the same wages. 
Q. Then I suppose you know better how to figure contracts?—A. You know you 
are on the same level with your competitors, that they are not getting cheaper labour. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. I suppose if one shop is unionized, it is to the interest of that shop that’ all” 
the others should be?—A. Not altogether; hat would depend. 

Q. They might get cheaper labour?—A. They might and they might not. -But 
the unions are strong enough now, so that all shops must employ union men, both 
machinists and boilermakers. 

Q. Did you keep these men in your employ after the Garonne incident A. Yes, 
they went to work. 

Q. Did they get the wages offered on the Garonne, or less?—A. They took less, 
They went on taking less wages in preference to working on the Garonne. They 
said it was not a question of wages at all; it was a principle of the union. 

Q. That correspondence you submitted at the first meetirg was it with Mr. Water-.. 
house or Mr. Moran?-—A. The correspondence was with Mr. Waterhouse. I did not. 


know Mr. Moran in the business at all. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You say the sole disadvantage of a union is the danger of interference by out- 
siders?—A. Yes; that has been the trouble_in every case. 
~ Q. You mean by outsiders, the agitators, the walking delegate?—A. Yes. There 
is one point I might have stated. That was that Mr. Waterhouse engaged the services 
of Mr. Jenkins to oversee the work in Victoria--to represent his interests while here. 
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Jenkins was an ex-foreman in the Albion Iron Works. That was one objection the 
gnen had. He represented the owner, not the workmen. He had no power over the 
workmen. That was ove objection that they raised. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. His dealings would be entirely with you—to see that the contract was properly 
carried out?—A. Yes. Of course they claimed that I was still doing the \work for 
Morans, and that Jenkins was still representing Morans—he was Moran’s foreman. 

Q. They were not complaining in Seattle ebout Jenkins before the awarding of the 
contract?—A. No, not that I know of. 

Q. They thought that was an evidence that they were doing work for Moran 
under his foreman?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 

Q. But they agreed, if you got another man in Jenkins’ place, that they would 
work? They would not touch it then?—A. No. 

Q. In your experience with unions, have you found that there is a tendency on 
their part to demand increased prices, when conditions go up?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any inclination to take less wages when times get bad?—A. They 
always want all they can get. 

Q. They don’t make reciprocal offers ?—A. Never heard of any case of that, kind. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. They never consent to a reduction?—A. No. 
Q. Well, you would not if you were a workman, and I would not if I were. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


nape 


Q. So, if in good times you establish a rate of wages, the foundation of that is — 
the increased business and the added profits. Now, when there comes a depreciation, © 
and business decreases, and profits come down, they still want to maintain the good- : 
time wage, and would probably strike if there was a reduction ? That would be — 


_ your experience?—A. Yes, that is right. 


‘ 
By His Lordship : 


Q. That cures itself in the end by the amount of work ?—A. Yes, you have to lay © 


men off. . 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. That means the cessation of business in the country—the only cure for that ; 


_is to have business stop ?—A. When business is falling off you select the best men. 


Q. Will the union consent to your selecting the best men ?—A. I have never — 


heard anything to the contrary. 


Q. Don’t they have to pass inspection, and say whether or not that is the thing 


to be done 2@—A. You could not go outside of Victoria, provided there were men idle 
in Victoria. a 


Q. They could tell you to employ men here, although they were not as good as 
men elsewhere ?—A. Yes. , 


Q. Don’t they go to the extent of ascertaining whether or not you ought to lay 


men off, and would they not call it an unfair shop in case you laid off any consider- 
able men on account of the fact that the wages were so high you could not:-undertake — 
a certain work ?—A. I don’t think I ever had an experience like that. $ 

Q. In your dealings with unions have you reason to believe that is a stand f 
which could be taken ?@—A. It is quite possible. a 

Q. You would have to come to their terms, or in accordance with the constitution 
they could call your shop unfair and cut you out of good work by refusing to work 7— 
A. Yes, I suppose so. a 


a 
4 
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By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. But do they do-so 2—A. I never heard of an instance. 
Q. Did you ever have occasion to ask men to take less wages ?—A. Many years 
ago we simply told them there would be a reduction, 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. That was before union shops 2—A. Yes. 

Q. You would not try it now 2—A. No. 

Q. And that necessarily prevents you taking work, and works to the disadvant- 
age of Victoria—in such cases you could not make a profit on the higher rate of wages? 
—A.. No. 

Q. And although that rate of wages was established-in good times 2—A. No. Of 
course in the eastern provinces they work at a lower rate although they have unions 
there. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. I suppose that is because the cost of living is less 2—A, Probably the cost 
of living, I suppose. ; 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You say you prefer dealing with union men. Do you say that as manager of 
the company, or assuming you were in the works {—A. In a general way. I believe 
in unions, If they pull together right, everybody is on the same road as regards com- 
petition in work. It is a matter also of equipment of your shop how you can, compete. 

Q. There was another strike in 1901, was there not ?—A. Yes, I think that was 
in November. That was a ship from the other side—the ‘ Topeka.’ 

Q. Can you tell us about that 2—A. That was in connection with the ‘ Topeka’ 
coming over. The men said they would only work eight hours, and when it came to 
' the boat leaving here they agreed to take nine. I was returning with the tender in 
my hand. I figured on the contract with the ‘Topeka’ for nine hours, when the fore- 

man told me the eight hour system was off. 

Q. Then they consented to go to work on the ‘Topeka’ if it would be eight hours ? 
—A. They said they would have to have eight hours on a ship coming from the Ameri- 

can ports. : 

Q. Because they worked on the other side where they had eight hours 2—A. They 
said they had to have eight hours.. We could not stand for that, and I put non-union 

men on the work and finished the contract. That involved a strike, and the men went 
out for something like nine months- until we fixed it up. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Do you mean there was no work in your shop ?—A. Yes, but it was with non- 
union men in the boiler shop. 

Q. Is there any difference noticeable in the skill of non-union men and union 
_ men ?—A. You cannot find any non-union men—they are very scarce. 

Q. You say you had them for nine months in your shop ?—A. Some of them have 
since joined the union. Some of them were helpers and we made boilermakers out of 
them. I think thrée or four of them joined the union. We made boilermakers out of 
them. | , 

Q. What do they make ?—A. They make $3.50 a day—they make boilers. 

Q. And.the result of the ‘Topeka’ strike was that union men were excluded from 

your shop for nine months ?—A. Yes. We did not refuse to give them work, but they 
would not work. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Would you call that a satisfactory experience with unionism ?—A. No, I would 


not. That is the same trouble again. These agitators’ came in and would not allow 


them to carry on the thing in a reasonable way. 
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Q. They simply held you up for eight hours after you entered into the contract 
for nine ?—A. Yes. 
Q. And that was due to foreign interference 2A. Yes, I am sure of that. 


By Mr. Rowe : 

Q. This was a foreign job 2—A. Yes, and they simply said if they worked on the 
job they would have to draw so much money for it. 

Q. And it is evident then, in dealing with unions that you have to reckon on the 
possibility of outside interference ?—A. Yes, at every stage of the game. 

Q. You had to provide against this sort of thing ?—A. I don’t think they would 
guarantee anything. Another case in point—a boat from Frisco. We had a meeting 
also to know whether we would take that job or not. A telegram was sent to Frisco, 
and a telegram came back saying they could not work on it. They sent a telegram 
wanting to know why it was an unfair job. A telegram came back saying it was a 
fair job and saying they could work on it. I went down, and the ship had left for 
foreign parts. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Then that means that the poilermakers are subject to interference of persons 
in Seattle and San Francisco ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where else #—A. From Denver, I believe. 

Q. Are they affiliated with the Western Federation of Miners ?—A. I could not 
say. ; 

By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. Do you know from experience whether similar action would be taken on the 
other side at the instance of a union from this side ¢ Suppose the trouble had been 
in your shop, would the same result have followed ?—A. I hardly think it would. I 
think they would have done the work in Seattle. Of course I can’t tell. ‘ 


By His Lordship : 
Q. They are very greedy for work over there ?—A. I think they would have been 
more willing to help Seattle out. 
By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Was it the executive’s interference, or interference on the solicitation of one 
union to another ?—A. I think it was solicitation of one union to another. 

Q. What was the name of that other ship ¢—A. The ‘Horda” I was cut out of 
that contract by interference in San Francisco. They did not want to put me in a 
false position, and they telegraphed to ’I'risco. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. That means that San Francisco was the place that gave the orders !/—A. Yes. 
By His Lordship : oe 


Q. In Seattle and San Francisco—where else 7—A. We “an only take the work 
on what they claim is a fair job. If not, we cannot touch it. 
Q. What are the limits in which they are likely to interfere 2—A. We cannot tell 


/ 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Was there a contract on this boat in San Francisco ?—A. No, she had been on 
me union dock, and had a couple of patches put on her. Outside of that nothing was 
one. pe nn 
Q. Why didn’t they repair her there ’—A. They could not; there were troubles 
on there at the time. 
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By His Lordship : 

Q. In July, 1902, there was a strike, was there not, of shipwrights and caulkers ? 
—A. I had nothing to do with that. I know a little about it, but it was nothing to do 
with me. They called them shipwrights. They are ship carpenters. 

Q. As far as you can say, then, the whole objection is the liability of outside in- 
terference ’—A. Yes. 

Q. If the men on this side were unionized under Canadian law you think there 
would be no difficulty 7A. No. I have always found them reasonable and willing 
to meet any one fairly if left alone. Before the unions were strong a firm could take 
advantage of them. A good many of them that were earning their money would not 
get it, and others again in other shops would take advantage of that. 


By Mr. Rowe : 

Q. An unscrupulous man would set the pace and the others would have to follow ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Then an advantage of the union is to et the rate of wages, so that you 
can compete more favourably with competitors /—A. Yes, so that you can compete 
more favourably in a modern way. The labour does not make the profit altogether. 
You have to have your ee ey - 

Q. Could you say in this ‘Garonne’ matter what tznount would have been expended 
in labour ‘—A. The labour would have been in the neighbourhood of about $28,000. 
It might go a little higher. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. In dealing with a union, when you dismiss a man for incompetency or refus- 
ing to work have you to consult the union?—A. No. . 

Q. They don’t take that as a causus belli?—A. No, I never had any interference 
in that way. I have never dismissed a union man exactly—just simply laid them off. 

Q. No inquiry made about it?—A. No. 

Q. The question which chiefly concerned you was the rate of wazyes?’—A. Yes, 
and the reduction of the hours. 

Q. What are the hours now ?—A. They are working nine hours. 

Q. In all these trades?—A. Yes, nine hours in on outside the sho,. 

Q. I suppose it is only a short time when they will have eight hours 2A. 


ces.» fs 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. What are the wages of boilermakers A, $3.50 minimum rate for nine hours. 
Q. Can you pay other men more if you desire, without discriminating as between 
men ?—A. Yes, as long as we don’t pay any less than $3.50 we can pay any oth_r man 
as much as we please. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. When you don’t consider a man is worth $3.50 you simply disharee him ?— 


A. We lay him off. 
Q. That’s what you call it?—A, Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: | 
Q. Do any boys work in your shop?—A. No, except in the stove department. 
Q. Is there a union in the stove department?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is there a standard there—that a man must do a certain amount of work ?— 


A. No, they work on piece work, and they make what they can. There is no 


limitation. 
By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. It is said there is in some places. It does not apply to this one?—A. No. 
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By His Lordship : 

Q. In the event of a dispute between the union and an employer, which has lasted 
any time, what method of settling the thing would you advocate ?—A. The only way 
you can settle is simply meet them and argue the points in dispute. 

Q. Would you tavour compulsory arbitration in the event of refusal to agree ¢— 
A. Yes, I think I would. 

Q: Suppose the parties refused to agree upon the third arbitrator, how would you 
have the third arbitrator appointed?—A. I think the third arbitrator would have to 
decide the question. 

Q. How would you get the third arbitrator appointed ?—A. As to that I would 
consider the Supreme Court judge satisfactory. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. Would you think it an advantage to have an official third arbitrator appointed 
to act in all cases of dispute, appointed by some central authority, or one for the whole 
of British Columbia, who would always be the third arbitrator 2—A. I don’t think that 
would be as good as if the Chief Justice should make the appointment at the time. 
I think he would be apt to get a good man if he appointed in each’ particular case. 

Q. Is there such a difference in the different trades that one man who made a 
business of the matter would not be as qualified as if you got a particular man in each 

particular case 2—A. I would prefer a particular man in each particular case. 
Q. Would you not think that a man who made it his profession to study trade con- 
ditions generally, and to gather information from all kinds of practical experience— 
don’t you think he would be more useful, supposing him to be in other respects equal 
to the particular man ?—A. You are quite right enough in that—he would probably 
be more useful in a way, but it would meet the union far better to have a different man 


appointed in different cases. They would look upon it as though they were having 


fair treatment. 
Q. What would your opinion be as to the actual beneficial result ?—A. I don’t 
know ; I could not say, except in my opinion it would be more to the advantage to 
appoint a man in every case. 
Q. You mean it would be more likely to give satisfaction ?—A. Yes, far more— 
so that they did not know who the man is beforehand. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Suppose I had a scheme by which a Supreme Court judge was selected, and — 


that Supreme Court judge was selected by lot, so that no one would know in advance ? 
Mr. Bopwett.—They would know it would be one of the five. 


A. I don’t think there would be any objection to that. I think they would have 
an objection if a permanent man were appointed. 
By His Lordship : 
Q. For the reason that, sooner or later, he would develop a bias 2—A. Yes. 


Mr. BopweEtu.—It seems to me his mind would be broadened. He is bound to be 
more qualified. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


— 


ee sk aw ele WEL 


Q. Have you any opinion as to the causes of strikes or disagreements ?—A. Well, ‘ 


in some cases it is caused through lodges having very little business to transact, and — 


they want to make business, and they put up some of these questions to discuss, and 
they have to work on them. 


a 


: 
+ 


Q. Do you think that they arise from the distance between employer and employed 


—lack of personal contact?—A. I don’t think so. 
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Q. Do you think many strikes are caused by the policy of the international rather 
than the local trouble?—A. I don’t know; I think it is more of a local trouble. 

Q. In all these questions affecting your shop, they were all foreign jobs 2—A. 
Mostly, yes. 

Q. They could look on you as, in a sense, interfering with business in the United 
States?@—A. Yes. 

Q. Their reasoning would probably be if you interfere in our warfare we have a 
right to stir it up in yours?—A. Yes. > 


By His Lordship : 

Q. That is all right as between the Moran Bros. and the employees, but why 
should they kick at the unfortunate owncr of the ship?—A. They would not believe 
but what I was doing the work for Morans. It was that suspicion they had. 

Q. That you were concluding Moran’s contract for Waterhouse ?—A. Yes, Moran’s 
had nothing to do with it. They did not believe that. Although they saw the cor- 
respondence, they thought there was something at the back of it that they did not 
know. . 

Q. And that you were simply standing in with Moran to help him out?—A. Yes. 
I was only with Moran a short while. He stowed me the parts to put on board. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Did he think himself unable to complete. the contract?—A. Yes, he was unable 
The other trades were out at the time. I believe the boilermakers walked out the same 
day that I took the contract. 


By His Lordship : : 

Q. If there was.a little more disposition displayed on the part of employers to 
interview their men when these troubles arose, a good many of these strikes would be 
avoided ?—A. I think they could, although I had interviews with them. I never used 
to put my company in a false position. I was at the meeting at which the members 
from Seattle were present. The meeting was cal'ed by mutual understanding. 

Q. Did any of the committee from Seattle speak ?—A. Yes, in fact they were 
the only men who held the floor. They would not listen to anything. You could not 
argue with them, no matter what they said. They had only one opinion and would 
not change their opinion—one of them in particular, did most of the talking. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. As far as you could judge he was responsible for the trouble 2—A. Yes. 
Q. What was his office ?—A. I think he was just a member of his local lodge. 


By His Lordship : 
, Q. And he did all the talking ?—A. Yes, practically all. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Did he remain here until the ship went back ?—A. I think he remained here 
after the ship went back. is 


His Lorpsure.—Probably a Yankee Irishman ! 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. And the position he took was that it was an unfair job 2—A. Yes. 
Q. Did he quote the constitution ?—A. No. 
Q. He was the ccnstitution {—A. Yes. 
Q. That proposition was not disputed by any of the local men—none of the men 
did battle with this giant from Seattle ?—A. No, what he said was law. 
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By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. Did you gather that he held any official position—a member of the executive . 
or anything of that kind ?2—A. I really could not tell you. He seemed to be the 
whole push in the thing. There were several other jobs which I could have brought 
over, but I had to turn them down. T might have closed contracts for ships over there. 
T think there were three. 

Q. The aggregate amount of these contracts would have been what ?—A. I sup- 
pose the total business would have been about $120,000. We eould have handled that 
work in 1901. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Two other ships in Seattle 2A. One in Tacoma. I made an estimate that we 
missed a little over $100,000 gross amount. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. What percentage of that would be wages 2—A. You can generally figure about 
seventy per cent. 

Q. Do you know how these strikes in Seattle were settled /—A. Moran’s is not 
settled yet. It is an open shop. They are working union men and non-union men. 
They have some union men in the machine shop, but all non-union boilermakers, 

Q. In the nine months that you were an open shop did you suffer any interference 
from the union ‘/—A. They distributed some bills, and were very careful to examine 
our work. é . 

Q. What were on the bills 2A. Naming the shops that were fair shops and those 
that were not. They were distributed around the streets—some posted up outside of 
our works. ; 

Q. Were all the shops that were listed, Victoria shops ?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. When you say there was about $70,000 lost to Victoria in one year in wages, 
is that an exceptional year 2—A. That would be exceptional, on account of strikes in 
Seattle. The chances are that not less than half that would be obtained. 


GEORGE PENKITH, sworn $ 


By His Lordship : 

@. How long have you lived here?—A. Fifteen years in July. 

Q. Your business is that of a boilermaker (—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are a member of the Boilermakers’ Union ?—A. Yes. ’ 

Q. When was that union started?—A. Five years ago last January. 

Q. Is it affiliated with any American organization?—A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. It is an international organization?—A. Well, it is not called an international. 
They call it The Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders Union of America. That is 
the name. Its headquarters are in Kansas City. . : E, 

Q. And there are local unions over the whcle of Western America and British 
Columbia?—A. Yes, all over the continent cf America, including Canada. 

Q. How many members are there in the union—in the whole organization ?—A. 
T could not just say—between 15,000 and 20,000. ret ea 

Q. How many members are there in your local union ?—A. Thirty-five of them 
I think. | “oat 

Q. And you have a charter from Kansas City?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Did you take any oath when you joined the union?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the nature of the oath?—A. It is not exactly.an oath. It is to abide 
by the laws of the union. 

* Q. Are you put under an oath when you join?—A. Not an oath as you use it 
here. We simply take an obligation. We are not sworn. : 

Q. An obligation to abide by the rules of the union?—A. Yes, 

Q. Can you give us a copy of the constitution and by-laws?—A. I could not now. 
I have not got it with me. I could get you one. . 

(. Are you at present an officer of the local union ?—A, Not at the present time. 
I am a trustee. ; 

Q. Are you not incorporated—are you a legal union’—A. No, sir. 

Q. And you say the boilermakers and iron shipbuilders are not affiliated with any . 
other organization /—A. Not that I know of. I don’t think they are. 

Q. You were president of the union in 1901?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you were employed by the Albion Iron Works t—A. I. was not at that 
time. 

Q. Have you heard what Mr. Seabrooke has told us about the trouble with the 
‘Garonne’ ‘—A. A great part of it. : 

Q. What is your account of that?—A. Mr. Seabrooke has keen pretty fair, I 
think, all through. At the same time I differ on some points. If there are any ques- 
tions I would be pleased to answer them. 

- Q. You heard Mr. Seabrooke say that he had an unde:standing with the men that 
he could go to Seattle to get that ship ‘and bring her here?—A: Yes, that is right. 
We came to the understanding that there was no dispute at the time with the boiler- 
makers. Mr. Seabrooke showed us at the time by a paper he got from Mr. Waterhouse, 
saying Mr. Moran asked him if he would do the job—that there was a dispute with the ° 
machinists, but not with the boilermakers. We did not see any difficulty in doing the 
job so long as there was no difficulty with the bo'le:makers. I may say further, there 
was no dispute at that time, but the boilermakers would not work on it at eaitie: 

Q. So that when he went to Seattle and got this boat, he was correct when he | 
stated there was no dispute, except with the machinists at Seattle, and your men 
were willing that he should go to Seattle and get the boat, and that situation Was cor: | 
rect at that time?—A. Yes. 

Q. He got the boat, and you found there was a difficulty 2—A. When he took the 
boat from Seattle there was a er gn ts two days before it was taken away. 

Q. You were willing to work until the men from Seattle came over to see you?— 
A. Yes, because we did not know there-was a dispute until they came and told us. 
There was no dispute with Mr. Seabrooke. The dispute took place on the afternoon 
that he got there. The dispute cecurred on Wednesday, and he brought the boat on’ 
Friday. At the time he went there was no dispute. It arose after he got there. 

Q. So I suppose you think that Mr. Seabrooke should have communicated with 
you first before bringing the vessel over @—A. I think Mr. Seabrooke was quite right 
when speaking with us, but I don’t think he was right in bringing the boat over while 
there was a dispute. 

Q. When he found there was a dispute at Seattle he should not have taken the 
ship away without consulting you ?—R. Yes, sir. 

Q. If he had asked you by wire from Seattle whether he should come. on and 
bring the boat back, what would you have said?—A. Of course I should have laid it 
before the lodge; I would not have taken it on myself, and would have wired back to 
Seattle to that effect. 

Q. You were bound by your organization to consult the boilermakers in senate 
before you could work on ‘this vessel 2—A. We were not really bound.. Brotherly love 

_ you might call it. . 
Q. At any rate you fe!t under an obligation to them to inquire into their trouble 
and dispute before you could go to work on the ‘Garonne’ ?—A. Yes. 
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-Q. How many were there on this Seattle committee which came over to see you I— 
A. Three, I think. i iad (4h) Biaale ie ee eee tise Rte Lee 
Q. They were Americans, I suppose ?—A. One of them was; a Victoria man... 
Q. Two Americans and one British Columbian ?—A, Yes. 


Q. Who were these men ? What office did they hold in their union ?—A. One was 
the president, and the other two simply men appointed. 

Q. Was the president the man who did most of the talking ?—A. Yes.. 

Q. What was his name ?—A. Ryan: Paginas at > dusters? Somme aie 

Q. I was right then. Axid he told you about the existence, of the strike over there ? 
Av; Yes, sir. fat ea rte 

Q. Did he discuss the situation with you and the boilermakers. ?—A. No, - 

Q. You accepted everything he said. as gospel, did you *—A. No. . 

.Q: How did you know you were. bound to. goon strike ?—A. We did not go on 
strike. ie. ; ral ai +) zaiilewag “at caumpin 6: “i ; 

Q. You refused to go to work on the ‘Garonne’ ?—A. I suppose you would call 
it a sympathetic strike, I suppose. oer ae cork. 

Q. And you went out on this.sympathetic strike by the request of the. Seattle 
people 2A. No, we did not go-out.. We wrote to the Supreme, Court of the lodge in 
Kansas to see what their decision was, We communicated. by telegram. _ te 

Q. Do you remember how you worded the telegram 2—A. I could not just remem- 
berw: Jt yeaa -aslongstelegram., 2 ¥ wudinue alogeniay ABET ige AV ot rs 
. +:Q. I suppose you explained, what. the facts were—that, there was a strike at. 
Seattle, and that you were being asked to.work, onthe ship {—A. We explained, as far 
as we could, the facts of the case. That the Seattle people claimed it would assist 
them; that we had given our promise to do-the work, and that, we were willing to do 
the work if we could have got the consent.of the Supreme Court lodge. --; 


...'Q. And that, the Seattle men. thought, it. would, help them. if you. did’ not ‘go to 
work ?.. . Nik epee hes arene ot ae | appease. a 


By Mr: Bedwell © Be 3 
.Q, And also, that, you-had given your. promise to,go to. work 1A Yes... We also 
stated that.the Albion Iron Works, had their contract: We explained the full matter, 


By His Lordship : enlt eshun bane 


Q. What was the nature of the reply ?—A. That we were not. to work on the job 
on account of the Seattle union. We were to work in. conjunction with Seattle. Some- 
thing to that effect. pi wait aaa aes creates rap ir lig Pseasts bee 

Q. And the meaning of the reply was that as long as the fight went on in Seattle 
between the boilermakers that you could not have gone to work on ‘this ship ?—A. 
Unless the boycott was lifted by the local lodge... They, could give the. permission for 
any one to work on it. ih peegh fog aut: See 

Q. That is, if they consented to regard it as a fair job, you could go to work, and 
as long as it was an unfair job you could not go to work. Those were the words from 
Kansas city {—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. The effect of the reply was that you could not work on the job as long as 
Seattle felt unfair ?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that’ before you could go to work you had to consult two bodies, one at 
Seattle and one at Kansas ?—A. Well, yes:: he Seah if aeyens : 
By His Lordshap ay: 


e 7235 Gy J 
Q. What would have been the consequences if you had. disobeyed’the Kansas city 
people and had worked on the contract ?~—A. They might have taken our charter 
away from us, and have declared us scabs. = a fell 


Q. They prcbzbly would have ?—A. Yes, 
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~ Q. Would you have been posted or blacklisted if you had done that ?—A-:Certain- 
ly they would take our charter, away from us, we vous have been posted alli over 
America—each individual. 

Q. The result of that foal be you Sbuldt Hot get a ecke on the. continent of 
America ?—A,. Not where there was a local union—not in a union shop. 


By Mr. Rowe: ia 

Q. That is, unless you sited the union ?—-A. Yes : 

~ Q. If you went''to another town, for instance, and ‘offered 408 join ne Gitorgthe 
fact that you had been in this union would not preclude you ?—A. That would depend 
on what they thought.» They would probably put a penalty of $100 or $200 on us. 

Q. Is there any provision for that “in the constitution ?—A. I could not tell de- 
finitely as to the constitution. I suppose’ it is whatever they: choose to put. on, schatge 
There is a clause for ae ae is Sat to the lodge. 2 


by ts eedahie!: oe mea di 

~ Q. What is the advantage of belonging’ to a union of Canadian sii Phose 

headquarters are in the. United States 2—A. Well,’ the: strength ‘given by numbers. 
The local lodge has 20 or 30. They are not as strong 2s with 30,000 or 50,000. 

~ Q. You mean you could not remain out’ on strike for ‘any time ?~A: "Yes. » 

_. Q. That is the sole advantage—in numbers ?—A. An advantage is’ with a man 

travelling around the country. He gets a lot of assistance until he gets’a job. If a 

man has a union, card he can Z0 to "Frisco and get a Job. © if he had not he could not 

get a job. | 

Q. Do: you think an ‘organization confined to“Canada would not be strong stieunds 
to, ensure all legitimate purposes 2—A. T think go. 

‘Q. Provided of course there was a suitible alien labour‘law 2—A: Yes. Other- 
wise you would have them coming over from Seattle and ’Frisco and taking our jobs 
away from us. I don’t think they would come and scab particularly, | but still there 
would be that to contend with. 

7 & They would not think you had any rights as against them’ unless affiliated or 
part of the same association ?—A. No, we could not‘ bind them. “Of course they’ are 
bound under this. Se eae Seas tack 


By Mr. Ropes Mee oe Fed PA Vast gos to air it gaw tei WS 
ty You would have the same power against them ? A, Yes, but the men in 
British Columbia are too good for that. The men here would not do a thing like that. 


By His Lordship: 


04 Q. ‘You think they are a higher rade than'in the United States aie ‘Yes. 
Q. I am ed to hear it. 


Victoria, May 12, 1903. 
CuarLEs A. GREGG, sworn. ° sv So Sa te 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. You were the editor of the eRpalaid Miner’ in 1901 1—A. Yes. 

Q. During the months of July, August and September ¢—A. Yes. 

Q. You remember that during these months a series of articles appeared \ with 
Pelation to-the strike then going on at Rossland ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In so far as these articles contained copies of letters and documents, can “you: 
“tell us whether or not they are correct copies.—A.. They were. Those that appear as 
‘signed in the papers. Actual copies of documents. bast te oy Ls ate 
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Q. Where these articles contain subjects.of controversy between the miners and 
the owners, and dealings with the Board of Trade, are they actual occurrences that 
happened at the time {—A. Yes. SATS FRET aaa Z ite 

Q. And is the report correct as to what took place ?)° What knowledge have ‘you 
as to accuracy /—A. Any articles containing documents bearing signatures and inter- 
views with parties to the controversy are accurate. | tee 

Q. How do you know that 7A. I had to deal myself personally with the matter 
in the way of collecting these signed documents, and I know that any of them 
material to an inquiry of’ this kind are: correct. iN ns ah aN 

Q. Take the case of an interview between mine owners and the labour union— 
reports of interviews between them—how were these obtained ¢@—A. Well, I think that 
the officers of the miners’ union were asked to make statements, which they did, and 
on the other hand the mine managers were asked to make statements, and they did, 
and they were published simultaneously. rate 

Q. Were the accuracy of any of these statements questioned during the period of 
which they were being published ¢—A. I don’t remember that they were. 


Q. There is some information there which was obtained from the United States. - 


Can you tell us how that information was obtained ?—A. That was handed’ in by 
Mr. Bernard McDonald, manager of the Le Roi mine. Tt had been sent to him by 
a friend in the States. The accuracy was not questioned by any one, although there 
was trouble at the time. | ately 

Q. How were the reports in the court taken ¢—A. By a reporter of the paper— 
by a trustworthy man. : ; nee croiehk 

Q. Was the accuracy of the reports questioned at any time?—A. No statement of 


fact was ever questioned that I know of. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. The ‘ Rossland Miner’ was the oragn of the mine-owners ?—A. It was at that 
_ time. ao pairs | tat aia 
Q. You took your instructions from the manager of the mine—from Mr- Kirby 
and others ?—A. Mr. Kirby and Mr. McDonald. There was another organ ‘called ‘the 
‘ Evening World” That was supposed to be the organ of the men. There were accounts 
of these interviews in that paper. eine ; tet ae A Arche a 


Q. Did.they differ materially ?—A. The only difference that was apparent — bem 


tween the two papers in respect of the strike, consisted ‘in presentation of arguments. 
There was hardly any very serious question of fact in dispute at qny time. 


(Mr. Bodwell suggests that the Commissioners examine files of ‘ Rossland Miner’ 
and “Evening World,’ from July 14 to September 20.) 


Grorce PENEITH, recalled. 


By His Lordship 5 ear 
Q. Could you tell us, Mr. Penkith, whether the men would have gone to work ‘off 


the Garonne, if: they had not been requested not to do so from the other side ?— 
- A. They would have preferred to. gutnee 1 . pareve: 


By Mr. Rowe: yer bane’ SoRditOD Fas eS 
Q. They considered it quitting work then ?—A. No, not exactly. ..° 

By His Lordship : ‘ : 
Q. I understand the position was that, the contract had been. entered into before 


the boilermakers’ strike broke out +—A. I don’t know about that. 
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Q. Is there any: way of-ascertaining that 2@—A.. From. Mr. Seabrooke. ° 


Ihis orca. ad the acatenet been signed by you, Mr. Seabrooke, with Mr. 
per ierhonse before the trouble broke out ? 


"Mr. Seaprooke.—I never knew of this. 
Mr. Rowe. —You did not know when you left Seattle ? 
Me SEABROOKE. ah tae when I left Seattle. The-ship left ahead of me. 
His Lorpsuir.—The contract. was Head before the strike had taken place ? 
Mr. SEABROOKE.— Yes. 


By His Lordship : : 

Q. Would you consider a union of boilermakers in Canada sufficient to meet all 
legitimate purposes without affiliation with any American organization A. Yes; I 
think so. 

Q. The men would have more control over themselves and their actions ?—A. I 
_.don’t think that would make any diff ference, kecause they have control over themselves 
anyway. | 

Q. You cannot say that they have control over themselves hae they get orders 
from Kansas City ?—A. The local lodge has its own cption. 

3 Q. You people asked the lodge in Kansas City and obeyed their instructions ?— 
A. Of course it was a difference ketween two lodges. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


-Q.: 1 think if you had not been associated with an Reteriean union you could 
have taken that work in spite of them if you felt that it was fair ?—A. Oh, yes. 

- Q. Did the local lodge think it a hardship to have to come out @—A. No. ‘After 
fhe statement was placed before them. they thought it was only right.” The Seattle 
_- people claimed if they got the boat back again it would be a great assistance to’ win 
the strike there. If the Seattle men could control the work they would have the Bottour 
_ ef getting the strike settled. 

Q. Supposing. the men had. been locked. out. by the Albion. Tron Works as a oe 
ould the, federation have furnished them with si upport be Aa Y Cs . 

Q. Supposing the Albion Iron Works put non-union men to work on the Ciivbiine, 

- ‘would the union men have gone out from other work ?—A. They might have. They 
would not have been able to do that so long as they were not compelled to work. with 
non-union men. They would not have worked on the boat with non-union men. 

Q. Did not the local lodge think that the action of the Kansas City people was 
making them break faith with Mr. Seabrooke?—A. No, I don’t think so. We told Mr. 
Seabrooke we would do the job, if it came before there was a strike on. 

Q. Supposing you had not imposed that condition—would you feel your obligation 
to the union to be greater or less than your obligation to the Albion Iron. Works ? 
Which would have to yield?—A. For myself, individually, I wend have felt justified 
in | going with the Albion Iron Works. 

B 'Q. You could not say what the boilermakers would do 2K, No. 

~~. Q? Supposing you had’ made a condition with» Mr. Seabrooke, and that was made 
elear to the central authority in Kansas City, would:they have the power to make you 
break that contract ?—A. Yes, I think they would. 


By His Lordship .- ; 
' .Q. The short and the long of it is, that a entrees won’t stand in the way of a 
on St strike?—A. No, 
Q. Do the boilermakers discuss socialistic doctrines and politics i in their meetings { 


—A. No, sir. ‘ 
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Q. Are strikes declared by ballot?—A. Yes, all questions of strikes, 
- Q. Is that the invariable rule?—A. Yes, sir. Sey 


By Mr. Rowe: 


. Q. Is your union incorporated 2A. No, sir. 


~Q. What is the opinion generally of your craft with regard to incorporation of 
‘unions ?—A. I have not discussed the matter at all. saute ea 


By His Lordship: 
*Q: Have you a benefit fund?—A. Ouly when’ striking: Ba aR Ns Sic Soc 
Q. What amount does*it cost you a year to belong to‘the union ?—A. ‘It’ costs 50 
eents a month. Then, of course, there are other assessments coming along to assist 
strikers outside. If there.is a strike in ’Frisco or somewhere else,— 22) 
By Mr. Rowe: ; 
Q. How does the central authority get its funds’—A. By per capita tax, 25 cents 
er mMmamber perinomea + geen a ko ge PrN ak: Booey OM (eh igs 
Q. Is that included in the 50 cents a month?—A: That: is ‘included in that. ¢> 
Q. Have you’ any personal opinion on the question of incorporation?—A.\No, I 
never went into it.’ fa oar it, 2 it ips poy our a 
By His Lordship: RS eo | Al cane ms 
Q. What do you say as to arbitration in the case of strikes?—A. I think arbitra- 
tion is all right. } bs ie 
Q. Supposing that parties fail to agree on a third arbitrator, how would you say 
he should be appointed 2A. I think. that should be: in the authority. of the Chief 
Justice. ; 


Q. You understand what I mean by arbitration—arbitration whose* award was 
binding ?—A.° Yes, T-understands 0 eos niteoc r 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. What is meant, exactly, by recognition of the union by an employer ?—A. Sup- 
‘pose you have‘a’ shop committee—the’ employer: would:-recognizé that..shop committee, 
and not take any action against. the men. Supposing we had some little. grievance 
and we appointed a committee to see the employer, and he would not recognize. that 
committee as coming officially from the union. To simply acknowledge them as com- 
ing from the union. AL ARGt Gigs BL we 
Q. To deal with them as representing the union 2A. Yes. 


. 


By His Lordship: | 
Q. I suppose in your craft you don’t: allow non-union men jn the same shop A 
No. ; Ss = Or . 
Q. Recognition of the union would involve the exclusion of non-union men ies 
A. Yes. ¥ Ter 
7 By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. You are speaking of your:own craft? That is not necessarily the case in all? 
—A. Yes, I speak of my own craft. pe. Rea tei 


By. His Lordship: | 
Q. The paramount aim of unions is to maintain a standard rate of wages ?—A 
Yes. : sete 
- By Mr. Rowe: : en Sits 
Q. I suppose no union man has a right to approach the management with ag 
: a 2 
ance, except through a shop committee 2—A. No. Be! ee! eee 
Q. He would be violating a union law {—A. Yes, 
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By His Lordship: : : e 
Q. The result of that is, that any grievance is first discussed among the men, and 
they decide whether it is sufficiently important?—A. The men go to the shop commit- 
ee, and the shop committee go to the foreman... 
_Q. The shop committee would. decide as, to a proper list of grievances ae AOS. 
Q. In that way, the employer might be saved some difficulty, ae ‘Yes. 


By Mr. Bodwell: es 


Q. Is a shop committee authorized to settle the. grievance, or must they. 9. back 
‘to the sofiwe gor instructions ?—A. They go back to the lodge and report. 


By Mr: Rowe: 
Q. They might be meted to ‘settle on CINE ne Say iy Yes. 


By His Lordship: . . ° Nt) Pete rs 
Q. The effect of a union is to Airanee a Patio understanding among the men and 
Spee: 1—A. .Yes,.among them both, |... 
-Q. Have: you. anything to say on the subject of Seas an picketting?—A. No. 
Q. Do you regard these as fair weapons to use in strikes?—A..I don’t believe in 
them altogether. I believe, if a man goes to work—a non-union man—lI believe in a 
man speaking to him, and asking if it is a “proper ears to a ‘But I don’t:think it is 


tight’ to‘compel him. 
EBay By Mr. Rowe. 


Q. You urge Shugiasiond nel crests peiA. Vet I don’t: believe-in going into a 


i ‘shop 3 in that way. 


rf 


+ 


Rew Sey. Hi is. Liepeahin NEF = 


Q. Do you believe in posting a man up as efi and deelavibe a, boycott pcainet 
him ?—A. No. 


_ By Mr. Bodwell.: : 
~ Q: Still, that is the usual:course pursued—lots of men a esiie in the ia Kells ? 
cK: T don’t know any. One or two: = the shops ae or two at the employers 
‘are oe ; ei saasy en 


By y tke Dodehae 
Q. How would it be to publish a list. of employers. who employ union hiahour! 
instead of publishing those who don’t ?—A. They simply say it is an unfair shop. 
That simply gives a man an idea if he wants anything done, not to go to that shop. 
Q: What is the thing that will make a shop unfair 2—=A- By not paying the union 
rate of wages. One shop might pay a 25 pad another ea 50. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Suppose they pay the union rate to any one except union men, would that be 
unfair ?—A. It would not be unfair. It would not be recognizing the union. I 
would not call it an unfair shop, but it would not be recognizing the union. 


By His Lordship : 
_ Q. The effect of posting up a man as unfair is to engender a certain amount of 
ill-feeling ?—A. Simply to tell the men not to go to that shop. 
Q. The same object would be effected by using a white list and not a REE list, 
giving the names of those who were fair ?—A. Yes. 
-.-Q. Have you'a copy-of the constitution now ?—A. Yes. 
(Witness puts in copy of Constitution of Boilermakers’ Union—Exhibit. C. and 


Constitution of local lodge—Exhibit B.) : ; 
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By His Lordship : 


Q. When you ask a man to join the union, what. is the chief objection 2A. i 
never found any one object to joining the union. | He 

Q. That means that all the boilermakers in Victoria are union. _men ea Ae Yes. re 

Q. Do you know what is the general objection raised by non-union men. to yoin- 
ing the union ?—A. I don’t know any objection. They like to work out their own 
salvation. They want to be independent. They are always willing to take any eat 
thing that may come to *them-by the union’s action. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Do you think unionism improves oe condition of all. classes of workmen ¢4— 
As’ Yes, siz: 


Q. Has the price of labour increased since the formation of the union in Victoria ¢ 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Has that been due to the union, or - the eeadition of industry 1A. I think 
in one sense it is a good deal to do with the union. 3 

Q. Do you do any piece-work in your trade ‘—No, sir, not in Victoria. 

Q. What is the custom in your trade where there is piece-work ¢ Is a man 
limited as to his output ?—A. No, he is not limited. He gets all he can. He ‘s 
allowed to earn as much as he can as far as the union is concerned. 

Q. Do you know of any cases where an employer has reduced the price of piece- 
work if a man can do a lot of it in a day ?—A. That is done all over—it is a custom. 

Q. So that his earnings in a day will not rise above a certain level 7—A. Some- 
times they allow a man to make about, time and a third, or sometimes time and a half. 

Q. Do they make that man do that work for less price than a slow. man working: 
beside him ?—A. It is. the. same rate all round, and everyone has to take the same 
chance. vy 

Q..So it would be better for a good workman to, set a good pace 9 Ay Veea.s 

Q. Not to do so would be to drag a good man down, to the level of a weak ‘man — 
A. It is as broad as it is long. They pay a man according to what he is worth. 

Q.. Anyway,.an, employer can protect himself by laying off the poorer men (— 
A. Yes. 

Q. When a new piece is introduced, how do bney set the pres go A Aes Conteten 
price is allowed for rivetting and so much for plating. They have a sort of standard 
and anything extra that is not in the standard, of course they allow what is right.) 

Q. The variations are not very numerous /—A. No, , 

Q. If the ultimate object of labour unions is to. raise. the ees Sa wages’ i” wall 
come to this—that when wages are raised all round the cost of. living will be raised i 
A. I don’t think the ultimate: object.is to:raise the wages to that extent, but simply, to” 
get a good living wage, so that every one can live comfortably. 

Q. I suppose the idea of unions is to get a larger proportion of the product. rather: 
than simply an increase in the wages ?—A. Yes, 


By ilis Lordship: 

Q. When unions consider the question of demanding a raise in..wages do shawl 
take into consideration the bad debts of the employers iA. I don’t think they et 
many bad debts. 

Q. That was suggested to me by the evidence of Mr. Wilson ia: There is no} 
doubt the employers ie to wait a great length of time in many cases. I don’t think | 
there is any union that would try and force a man in a case of that kind. 12 

Q. I understand, Mr. Penkith, that in the case of the boilermakers: you talk v0 | 
oath, simply an obligation (—A, That is-all. 

Q. I suppose that is in the constitution,» is it #—A. It is not in the constitution. uy 

. Q. Would you call yourselves a secret. society tA. Yes. . i 

.Q. You-are a secret society ?—A. Yess 03: Tete shaiginy fesie «2 niscee 
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‘ -Q. Have you any Canadian affiliations or associations of your lodge ?—A. We are 
affiliated with the Dominion Trades Congress. We pay a per capita from our 50 cents 
a month—6 cents per member. Six out of 50° goes to the Trades and Labour Council. 

Q. And the balance of that money is sent over to HEELS City 7—A: Twenty-five 
cents a month is’sent to Kansas- -City. 

Q. What becomes of the balance ?—That is ‘isa for local Beep sae 

Q. Does the parent association hold conventions ’—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you send delegates 7—A. We never have—we have the right. 

Q. Is the headquarters always in Kansas City ?—A. It always ‘has been. 

Q. It does not change year by year ?—A. No: 5 

Q. Do you know whether there are any boilermakers’ unions in Canada’ affiliated 
with them, #—A. About seven, I think. 

Q. Haye you anything like a district association ?—A. No. 

Q. What is the basis of your representation to the grand lodge ?—A. Oiie repre- 
sentative from a union, one to every twenty-five. i 


Harry F. Buuren, sworn: 


By Mr. Bodwell: 
~Q. Is your company an incorporated institution wee Yes, it is called the British f 
Columbia Marine Railway Company, Limited. 
~ Q. You have works in Victoria and also in Esquimalt ?—A. Victoria, Esquimalt 
and Vancouver. 
<). And your business ‘is what ?—A. Building, docking vessels ‘ard repair ing them. 
4 Q. How long since you beg gan operations in Esquimalt ?—A. In'“'4, 
(). And when did you start in Vancouver?—A. In 98. 
'Q. What is: the average number of men employed by you here ?—A. It aépenda on 
the volume of the work. 
~Q: What is the greatest’ number: you have employed at “any time in 1902, for 
instance ?—A. From 150 to 200. 
Q. What class of workmen are employed fA, Boilermakers, nici joiners, 
caulkers, carpenters and engineers. 
Q. What is the proportion’ of men who work in metal as compared with men who 
work in wood ?—A.* About 70 to 30—70 per cent in favour of the wooden shipwrights, ° 
Q.: Are your men union, as a body’—A. Nearly all of them. 
oe The shipwrights have a’ union—the porta icers I—A, a all have their dif-’ 
ferent unions. 
Q. Do you recognize the unions—I suppose you do tin. Nearly ‘all of them.’ 
@. What do you understand by th . To accept their constitution and 
. their by-laws. th 
~Q. And-treat with their committees +—A. Oh, yes.’ 
ed 22Q- ‘What, in your experience, are the duties usaatly sek forimed by’ the eornmittees #: 
—A. The committees are supposed to Oe the bogy of the union in any Seegiey 
poms: with: the employers. 
~Q. Do they do more than ee the: question of wages; as a rede me They are’: 
; eupposed to acton every question that-may turn up.. i 
_Q. Supposing that: you were employing a man who balburad to'a union cae 
in Sees lwork which could be done by a shipwright,;:a’: man wha works in wood, would 
the committee interfere ina case. of that kind’—A: Yes, they would: 
é Q. That would come within: their jurisdiction gr okt Yes. The unions Bard an 
_ agreement between themselves that they shall doa certain class of work—one, sne, 


eed another, another. 
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Q. Tien, if a man was capable of suiting you, you could not employ him on. a 
piece of work not recognized as union work ?—A. No. 

Q. He may be able to work in wood perfectly well, yet, if ‘he belonged to the 
machinists, you could not ask him to do the work 2—A. No, that would be a subject of 
complaint. 

Q. Have you had any strikes in eonnecdon with your “business: here, or have you 

had any labour troubles—perhaps we will put it in that way ?—A. We oe a little 
trouble last year. 

Q. What. caused that trouble last year, or did it go back, farther fee that ?—A. 
Well, the trouble caused last year was by the employment on our part of two men. « ho 
belonged to the union in, Vancouver, and who had been. working here. for some, time, with 
other union men—the shipwrights’ union and carpenters’ union.. 

Q. How did that cause trouble?—A. Our men refused to work with them. 

Q. Why ?—A. They said they bel onged. to. ‘the Vancouver union. 

Q. Did that mean they could not work in. Victoria 1A, No, they, had been’ work- 
ing in Victoria on the Venture for four or five months. They were not working for us 
then. They were working with the men who were employed on that. boat.’ When the 
Venture was finished, they came to us, and the union men refused. to. work. . Two 
Allans by name, came here and said they had been working on the Venture for: some — 
months, and if.we would employ them, they would move from Vancouver and work in 
Victoria. I told them we would give them work at the regular union wages. 

Q. What objection was made to that ?—A. They were to come down, to work. 0 on 
Monday morning. They arrived and og me that if they went, to. work, the union. men 
said they would quit. 

Q. For. what. reason ?—A. The - reason the union gave. was, oe they ‘were not — 
members of their union. 

Q. Did that mean they could not. work here unless ier were e members of the Vie- 
toria union?—A. That is what they. said. 

Q. Not unless. they joined the local lodge. in, Waconia as ‘They chad been ‘work- 
ing with the same men previously, and.no objection. was being raised then. : 

Q. Why was the objection raised when they came to work for you?—A. ‘T saw ‘itie 
president of the union, and he said they had passed’a resolution at their union pha 
and they decided not to work with the Allans. 

Q. What reason did the president give?—A. They said they had mane a eaatee 
tion—I think it was to the effect that they would not work with the Vancotiver union — 
‘without the consent of their own union, arid voy had’ ‘not’ oe consent i theit own 
union. 

Q. Who ‘was president of the” union ‘at inal time ran David Kelly: “Hei is’ in 
‘Victoria at the present time.’ 

Q. He is working now?—A. Yes. Sat) teint 
. Q: Was there anything that occurred prior to this, worsleated with it in any: way? 
‘Any trouble: previous to this trouble ?—A. There were one or two Ll aor) os | 
happened, but nothing serious. s 

Q. What were they ?—A. me had'.a steamer here, called ‘the Betta for fepaey 
from the American side. 

Q. When was that?—A. About a year ago, the first ‘part of this month. "Time | 
-was the essence of our agreement in making ane repairs, and we had all the available 
jnion men employed, and I asked permission of the executive of the Shipwrights’ 
Union to put on outside handy men to facilitate despatch. They said they could not — 
do so without ealling a meeting. And then they held a meeting et nerad me ee 
they could not grant the request. a 

Q. You were not able then to get your vessel out on time ?—A, No! | 

Q. Were there men here you could have employed sufficient to get her out on time?” 
—A. Yes. The reason given was that they would not work with. non-union men. 

Q. You had employed all the union men available, and yet they would not allow 
you to employ non-union men 2—A. No. It was nota time contract—it was a verbal 
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assurance ‘that we would give good despatch. I explained this to the union. They said 
they could ‘not help that—that they could: not work with non-union men. I explained 
that we could not get union. men, and explained that, the longer she stayed the better 
for us. 


Q. And they would not CoueenE nek. No.” 34 
Q. And did not consent ?—A. No.. The upshot was we had to do the best we 
could with. the union help available. ‘ ee yt Bee, 


By Mr. Rowe : i % 

Q. Would they have permitted you to bring union men from Tanicbhive A, I 
think we had to wire and arrange from Vancouver. 

~ Q. Would they have permitted’ you to bring union. ment asin’ Vancouver A. We 
have had men from the other ‘side. 

Q. Have you had any experience in ‘bringing men from Seattle, say t—A. Yes. 
,,. Q. What is there about that ?—A. I only had trouble once. “In the other instance 
the 1 men saw that we ‘got the men ourselves. 


By: Mr. Bodwell : we EW 25 ieee mat 
9, What ‘are’ the ciretiinstanéés in: that case tas Tt 4 is 80 tong ago Ts carinot” re- 


somber “‘Tférget' the‘ details: 800% es = berg 


“Qy What’ was the lSRInte of ih toublé aint you had, in’ a: weiveral! way: pili q 
think the objection the men raised ‘was that ‘the men ‘on’ ther other side weré not’ the 
‘same ‘stamp as the men herenot as high class’ men: nual were, not as 3 good, aad. a 
‘not take the same interest in their work: 

Q. You could not get in sufficient good men hisie ¢—A, x6. Ofe course, sirice then, 
“when we had our trouble last J uly, we threshed the matter owt: pretty fully between 
the union and ourselves, and we came to a ve~y clear understanding ‘and settled all 
‘our difficulties’ amicably, and made’an agreement that was satisfactory to both the n men 
and ourselves. I don’t think it is policy to stir up ‘things of the past. 

"QP Well; this history is very useful to thé Commission, and I don’t see why you 
shoul not tell us. “You have made an amicable arrangement with these mien al) 


.- His AEevenweliVcin are not stimring i it Sp Mr. Bullen—it 3 is the lawyers and ye 
Commission. : Joy baksis 


ae By Mr. ‘Bodwell.: : 
re wee i think the RRR es Maul ae ee A all pac is She I sche Ae seo toe 
a can make any differcnce ?—A. It does not make any difference, because all the 
points of contention that we had with the men were satisfactorily arranged... 

Q. Cannot you tell us what it was ?—A. The trouble we had was over the fact: that 
they would not work with outside men unless all the union men. were employed. Fre- 
“quently in the shipping business you require.a large number of men ‘to rush,.a job 
‘through. It frequently is not practicable to send to. Vancouver or poriien You must 
eave the men here. 

‘Q. What: course do you like to pursue ?—A. We like. to. put. on anyone who j is com- 
vetent to do the work, whether they belong to the union or not.’ 
QQ. And the union ‘would not stand it 2—A. No. re 

'Q. Have you ever had to refuse jobs on that account Mags We have had to send 


“vessel away not properly done. 


t 
~ 


LQ. Can you give us an instance ?—A. One ee was the easel iSanominc We 


guid not get men. It did not amount to very much, but it is a serious thing to-mus 


and the port to have a vessel go away unfinished. 
Q. Has that occurred more than once ?—A. Yes, several times. 
QQ. In different years, or in the same years ?—A. I could not remember the date. 
Q. You say itis bad for the port.4—A. It is bad in this respect—that if a vessel 


_ is ‘sent to have certain work done, and then has not a satisfactory job done, it, means 
i _ she won't come here again: 
a 
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By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Why were these vessels sent away t—A. From inability to get men) _ 
Q. Although there were men here who could have done the work t—A. Yes.” ~ 
Q. But the union would not allow you to employ them because they were not 
union men ¢—A. Yes. . a Te it ss 


Q. Tell us the story of the contention of the union men, the settlement and the 
terms on which you are now dealing with them. How did the contention arise, how 
was it carried on, during what time did it last, and how was it settled ?—A. It occurred 
in July last year, and I think it lasted about two weeks. 

Q. Was it a strike or a lock-out 2—A. The men called it a lock-out; we called it 
a strike. ; 

Q. What brought it about @—A. The cause of it was that there were two men 
named Allan who belonged to the Vancouver union ef carpenters, who had been work- 
ing with,the Victoria union on other work in town. They were employed by us to 
start work at Esquimalt on a certain date. When they came to start work they told 
us that the union men would not work with them, and I insisted or tried to insist, and 
sent for the executive officer of the Shipwrights’ Union, who came in the offiee, and I 
told him that he had driven these two union men away, and that we required them, and 
if they were not at work by one o’clock they could consider their services not required. 
He said they had not driven them away, and I maintained he had. When one o’clock 
- eame the men were not there, and I told the executive that I intended to carry out 

what I had said, to call the men off, and they all quit work. a a oe 

Q. What followed then ?—A. That lasted about two weeks, probably a little less. 

Then, through the assistance of the Trades end Labour Council, I think, Mr. Twigg 
and one or two others, we reacked an amicable settlement. The principal point in the — 
settlement was the fact that we absolutely maintained the right to use outside men 
when union men were not available. That was talked over, and after quite a lot of 
consideration they consented to it. In the meantime the Allans had gone back to Van- 
_couyer. . ; ar a “t 

By His Lordship : « t Sus : f2 

Q. Why did they not recognize the Vancouver union ?—A. They had passed’ some 
by-law a night or two before without notifying us, but what the nature of that by-law 
was I don’t remember, but it had the effect of barring the Vancouver men out. This 
covered all outside unions. ae . pee vole PR 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. In dealing with the Shipwrights’ Union what was the course of business, who 
would you meet and what would be the way in which the business was conducted ?— 
A. Mr. Twigg came down to our office. He was in the Trades and Labour Council. 
They acted as a,conciliatory body. . oo meters Sot 

Q: What is. the Trades and. Labour Council as distinguished from the Ship- 
.wrights’, Union /—A.-I don’t think, they have any connecti ona MI ee i SD. 

Q. Are they an organization representing all the trades in the city (yh thinks 
they represent the Montreal association—the Trades and Labour Council of ‘Canada. 

Q. Is that usual for them to interfere as a conciliatory body in case of trouble ?— 
A. It was not interference. » Mr. Twigg eame down and asked if we would ‘agree to 
see Kim. . We told. him yes, and we discussed it. with him. PF Bt See Sa 

Q. And he discussed it with the head of the Shipwrights. Union A Yes, and 
we had mutual conferences after that. ete SEES 2 a 

Q. And the ‘lrades and Labour Council acted as an arbitration board (—A. They 
tried to bring us toxether, and the result of that was a mutual understanding, ; 
Q. Would you thitk that a permanent board of that. kind established here would 
be useful in corneetion with labour disputes +—A. I should think it would, 3 ie 
would be outside vf any influence. ) fe iu F ween Faye he 
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Q. What would be your idea of the constitution of the board? Would you think 
it well for the employer to appoint a man, the union one, and then a third arbitrator ? 
—A. Yes, I think that would be a good way. 

Q. Would you think that a permanent arbitrator would be more useful or less 

aeeful than a particular ‘arbitrator appointed from time to time as disputes arose /— 
_A. I should think it would be better to have a judge of the Supreme Court ss a third 
arbitrator. . 

Q.. Why ¢—A. I think he would be outside of all influence. 

Q. Suppose you had a permanent official appointed, would you not think he would 
be outside of influence ?—A. No, he would be under political influence. 5% 

Q. If he was appointed permanently and only removable as a judge for cause, 
would you not think we would be removed from political influence ?—A. That would 
_be the same as a judge. 

Q. And if he was permanently employed i in these matters would he not be a better 


man than one who only took it up from time to time ?—A. Yes, he should be better 


qualified. 
Q. Assuming that you had an independent man, removable only for cause, would 
you not think that a permanent man would be better than a particular man appointed 


_ from time to time /—A. If he was beyond influence. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. What do you say as to a judge appointing the third arbitrator ?—A. I should 


_ think under the circumstances it would be better to have a permanent man—a man 


who would qualify himself for such a position. 
Q. Would there be a danger of a permanent official developing a bias of one sort 


4 or other 2—A. I should not think so. 


- By Mr. Bodwell : 4 

Q. As a business man do you think, taking into consideration the distinction 
between different classes of business in which labour disputes arise, that one’ man 
would not be able or competent to act as arbitrator in all matters of labour disputes ? 


» —A..A think if.one man were appointed permanently he could post himself. 
at ~~ - By His Lordship : 


Q. What do you find to be the fia dyanracean in dealing with. unions 2—A. There 
are some, yes. I think the disadvantage in dealing with a union is ‘the fact that the 
men don’t seem to realize that the employers are entitled to proper consideration ; that 
the union seems to be run too much with the idea of regarding the interests of the 
men, and that the unions do not appreciate the fact in many branches of business that 


the interests of employers and themselves are identical, and ak she should ee it 


“harmony with each other. 

Q. You think then they are too much after their own interésts 7A. Yes. I 
don’t think the better element in the unions take the active interest they should. I 
don’t think they allow themselves to be bound by the union, but rather: that’ Ey are 


not sufficiently prominent in their formation. 


Q. Any other disadvantages ?—A. I think that is all. ; 
Q. What are the advantages?—A. I think it is an’ advantage i in Havineé a Snitorin 


~ seale of wages and prevents men taking advantage of it. Employers are all on. the 


same footing. If they make a contract, they know what they: have to ‘pay the ‘men, 


“and can arrange their figures accordingly. 


By Mr.-Bodwell: 4 
Q. Do you thinkthere would be 60. many strikes, if the union. pate were. made 


» liable*for losses yen aan their A an Improper stand?—A. I: certainly don’t 


* think so. 


Q. Tou don’t adica very inch bolle hoe ies manage- the finances of. the, union ? 


aN No, I don’t. 
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By His Lordship: (is saR e070 Agrbane) views } 
Q. I suppose some strikes are Aaa by a refusal on the part bei an employer! to 
meet his men?—A. Frequently, I think. — 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. In this settlement you spoke of, was a written agreement made er ‘Yes. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. You and: your. brother met with the heads of the union iA. Pes | 
Q. You did not do it through the foreman ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. This is a year ago?—A. A year ago last July. 

Q. In that agreement is any provision made for settlement of subsequent disputes ? 
—A. The agreement sets forth that we cannot constitute a lockout without giving 
the men on a week’s notice, and that they cannot go on strike: without. giving a week’s 
notice. That their by-laws are not subject to changé without six months’ notice, and 
that the agreement remains in force for a year. 

Q. No arrangement for arbitration or conciliation, or Sanne of that kind—to 
refer the-dispute to any one in “particular ?—A. No; we thought it would cover the 
ground where we limited the time over a week. In the event of hasty action on the 
union’s part it would give us time to discuss the matter. 


~ By His Lordship 2 


Q. Do you find that recognition of the union involves the exclusion of non-union 
men?—<A. Yes. All our men are union men with the exception of the labourers. Some 
of them are and some are not. | 

SAL You cannot employ: a non-union shipwright gon No. 

~ Q. That is what is meant by recognition of the union ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: : 
}. Does your agreement.read, an agreement with the Shipwrights’ union Bee Yes. 
, Q They, igned as officers for that union ?—A. Signed by the president. 
-Q. Would it facilitate the making of such agreements if such unions were incor-_ 
ate ¢t—A. I think so. . . z 
~ Q. Would it increase the sense oF security. on the part ee the employer 2—A. We. 
would feel that we were making. an agreement with a more responsible body. : 
% Q. As it. is now, you are without any recourse at law 2—A. Yes. . 


By His Lordship: us 


Q. Ts the agreement drawn up between you and ‘the Shipwrights’ Union as the 
Snipwri.shts’ Union ?2—A. Yes, between the union and signed by the president of the 
union, 3 
= 0.2 Vho would you sue. in the event of qubew'ty iA. It i is just a. written. under- 
standing between ourselves. : 
' Q. You might find you had entered into an azreement with a shadow ?—A. It is 
only the moral strength. | 


By Mr. Bodwell: scihey SySteaa 

Q. They usually keep to their written agreements?—A. They always (eh aly 

us. Any understanding come to is always carried out. This was the first written: 

agreement we have had. Pr 

By Mr. Rowe: ee 

Q. You heard the evidence in regard to the boilermakers. ‘You don’t know whe-* 

ther this shipwrights’ union is subject to authority similar to that?—A. This’ is a‘ 
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purely local union—purely Canadian. They are affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
‘Council. 

Q. Would the fact that it is not agereatiopal make you feel more secure in your. 
agreement with it?—A. Yes. 


-By, His Lordship; 


Q. They are entirely masters of Teeiean vis A. ver with the exception of the 
Trades and Labour Council. 

Q. You would sooner deal Je a union that. i is nota Bi of an rhe rid ae 
federation ?—A. Yes. ; 


‘Snutow Loser, sworn: 


By te Radwelle 


Oo: You carry on business i in Victoria 1—A, Yes, sir. clipes ‘ : 

Q. You also have businesses established at Comox and Ladyémsi’ A Yes,” 

~ Q. For how long a period A. At Comox for twelve years, and at Ladysmith for” 
about two years now. 

Q. Have you had any experience with strikes at Comox while you, were earrying 
on business ?—A. No. 

‘Q. The only, strike has been at Ladysmith 1—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of the general effect on business conditions, in re-— 
gard to your trade, occasioned by the strike?—A. It has. a very bad effect’ on trade. 
Where we were doing a good business at Ladysmith previous, we ‘don’t do more than 


half at the present moment. 


Q. Have you any objection to giving us fully the figures before and after.?—A. I 


don’t like to give. the figures, 
~ ‘Q. The falling-off is how much 2—A. The falling- aa from here, from the. ‘whole- 


‘sale business at Victoria—businéss done with. Ladysmith since the strike, the Jobbing 


business has fallen off $50,000. 
Q. And the retail. business between the merchants and the men aN That has © 


fallen off 25. per ‘cent. 

Q. What is the effect on collections @—A. Collections | up there, direct with the 
men, are about in the same proportion—25 per cent less in the last two months than 
in the tavo previous. 

Q. If the. strike should continue for several months, would ays ‘merchants be in 
danger of making permanent losses on goods already sold on credit, never getting tha 
money at all 2—A. If the strike continued, I think they would. 

Q. That is to say, there is no way of getting paid unless the men are working, 
and if the men leave it is a total loss 2—A. Yes ; it cannot be otherwise. 7 

Q. Do you know what particular businesses are most, affected , by a strike such as” 
the one now being carried on at Ladysmith ?—A. Every kind of business i is affected, 
but the principal one is the grocery business, because they have got to eat. At the 
perent moment trade is very bad up there since the first of May. 

Q..Can you give us any way of forming .an estimate of the general condition of 
ee in the -country—how it has. been affected by strikes in the last year. The strike 
at Fernie, the strike this spring at Vancouver, and now the strike at the Wellington 
Colliery Company’s mines. Can you give us any idea of the effect ?—A. The trade 
of the province has been disastrous. The Fernie strike, when it took place, it was 
simply fearful.. The whole business, of the Kootenays fell right out. Some of. the 
houses: called their travellers back—some of the Victoria houses. te, 
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By His Lordship: 

Q. Have you any branches in Vancouver ‘—A. No. eon 

Q. Have you made any estimate of what the effect of the strike at the Wellington. 
colliery has on the wholesale trade of Victoria 2A, It has a very big eff-ct.-. 

Q. In figures ? It would include the sale to the retail stores, the company and. . 
the men living at the mines ?—A. The trade has fallen off 50 per cent. For instance, 
there is Ladysmith—the Wellington Colliery Company. I suppose their pay-roll 
monthly is a large one. 

Q. How much ?—A. Probably in the neighbourhood of $70,000 to $75,000 a month. 
That money is all paid out at Ladysmith. d 

Q. How much is represented in the trade of Victoria for the next month ?—A, A 
good deal of it. Not as much as 50 per cent. I think 30 per cent. : 

Q. Something like $25,000 a month lost to Victoria.. I want to know what amount, 
per month is lost to the merchants of Victoria by virtue of this strike ?—A, I think, 
with supplies and everything, it would run close to $50,000 since the strike. ; 


By Mr. Bodwell: | ’ 

Q. Do you know how much is allowed to the men on strike ?—A: No; I did not 
find that out. | . OS than, ew 

Q. It gives a man barely enough to exist 7A. Hardly that. Some haye got to 
get along with very little. ees 

Q. Take the Rossland strike that was in 1902, the Fernie strike this year, and 
all these others, can you give us an estimate as a business man of the percentage of 
loss to the whole country by these three strikes {—A. It is an enormous loss. : 

Q. What percentage ?—A. Per month 2? I could not tell unless I figured it out. 
T could get it all right. I will try and get 2 ee He oe 


< 


By. His Lordship : boa oan 

Q. Do you know of any business failures ?—A. There are always business failures _ 
during. strikes. A good many of the storekeepers can’t stand it out. , Their payments 
are due, and there are no receipts, Jf the men have no work they cannot pay. Unless 
the man. who carries him is willing to carry him he has got to give in. wT fie. Pee tae 

Q. He does nothing to bring about a strike, and cannot do anything towards — 
settling it ¢—A, Yes. os " Ne) ine eke. 

Q. He has to make a loss (= AsYes, 


By Mr. Rowe: — . 
Q. I suppose you have a list of delinquent debtors, men who attribute their in-_ 
solvency.purely to the strike ¢—A, Oh, yes. . ye ee Serene 


By His Lordship: ; Tides 2s ; 
Q. What do you say as to settling strikes ¢ What would you advocate as to that ? 
__A. T am sure I don’t know. I am pondering a good deal over it, but I have found “| 
no solution of it. ; be = els 
Q,. What do you say as to compulsory arbitration ?—A. I think the government 
has to do something to settle these strikes. 8 NESS T . extk reyes tt eee. 


By Mr. Rewe: : 

Q. You think there should be government intervention tA." am positive: © 2%"! 

By His Lordship: "aha oeeds ad SEE 

Q. Suppose the parties are unable to agree on a third arbitrator—how ‘should he 

be appointed ?—A. I think if they appointed a business man——~-  ° oy Syois 


Q. But suppose the arbitrators are unable to agree upon the third man A Then v 
they should appoint an independent man. ~~ CELE % mr Soa) 4 Ferre 
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Q. But supposing they are unable to agree upon an independent man, who should 
appoint that man, the government or the court ?—A. I think the government—the 
Dominion government. 

Q. Somebody down there would have to know a good deal more about British 
Columbia than most of them ?—A. They should appoint a man out here who knew 
something about conditions. 


By Mr. Bodwell . 


Q. Your idea would be to get the appointment away from local influences ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Your idea would be to get some man in the province ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you make him a permanent officer 2—A. Sure. 

Q. Whose business would be to consider questions of labour and post himself 
thoroughly on these questions ?—A. I am in favour of the government appointing a 
business man, because there are lots of business men who have good common sense, and 
are able and capable of settling these matters, and sometimes accomplish more than 
others. 

Q. Supposing him to be a man of fair ability, he will be able to post himself in a 
short time, and you think good common sense would be the best equipment he could 
have ?—A. Yes. 


T. H. Twica, sworn, recalled. 


(Witness produces and identifies copy of Constitution of American Federation of 
Labour—Exhibit E. List of organizations affiliated with American Federation of 
Labour—Exhibit F.) 


By His Lordship : 
Q. The American Federation of Labour is not incorporated ?—A. Not that I 
know of. 
Q. Can you tell us whether the International Typographical Union is incorpor- 
ated ?—A. No, it is not incorporated. 
Q. Do you know whether the members of that organization have to take an oath 2 
—A. They take an obligation. 
Q. Do they take an oath ?’—A. How would you interpret an oath ? 
Q. Is an oath administered to them—is the name of the Almighty used ?~— 
A. No, I don’t think so. | 
Q. I should think a man would know what an oath is. There is an obligation 
taken to observe the rules and regulations ?—A. Yes. 
Q. You are the local organizer of the Dominion Trades and Labour Congress ?— 
_ A. No, I am on the executive of the Trades and Labour Council of British Columbia, 
and local organizer for the American Federation of Labour. 
Q. And as local organizer what are your duties—to secure the affiliation of local 
bodies 2—A: Not necessarily. To organize workmen into unions. 
Q. Your duty is to organize men into unions, but not necessarily to affiliate these 
men with the American Federation of Labour ?—A. Not necessarily. 
; Q. Are you paid a salary for that ?—A. No. Some of the international unions 
allow a commission, but so far as I am concerne| I have never used it for my own 


_ personal use. Puls 
Q. Some of the international unions give a commission ?—A. Yes. 
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|» By Mr. Rowe: i! - = he ; 


~~ Q. The typographical union has a benefit fund 2—A. Usually the local unions: 

form benefit funds. For instance, Ottawa has. They have a sick fund and provide for 
the burial of the dead. 

Q. Have you any institutions 2—A. We have a home in Colorado Springs for 
infirm printers. 

Q: That is supported by assessments 27—A. Supported by the membership. 

Q. On permanent assessment ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Did you organize a good many of the local unions here ?—A. Yes, I have 
organized quite a few. 4 


By His Lordship : 


Q. How many ?—A. I was just looking it up. I organized seventeen, fourteen in 
existence to-day. 

Q. Would you mind telling us what the nature of the occupations is ?—A. They 
are mostly all in the trades. 

Q. Did you get up the boilermakers’ ?—A. No, they are an old organization. I 
organized the boilermakers’ helpers. 

Q. You say you don’t get any commission 2A. Sometimes I receive a commis- 
sion, but I don’t use it personally, and as a rule turn it over to the union. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. The organizer gets so much of the charge made for the charter ?—A. Some- 
timcs you may deduct it, and sometimes it is sent to you. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Did you organize the shipwrights 2—A. No, that is an old organization. The 
shipwrights’ was a local organization until about a year ago, and then they took out a— 
charter from the Dominion Trades Congress. 

Q. Are all the bodies you organized connected with the Dominion Trades Con- 
gress 2—A. No, only two, I think. 

Q. So far as the trade unions that you know of in British Columbia are concerned, 
they are more closely related to international unions than to the Dominion Trades 
Congress, are they not ?—A. There is a difference between an international union. 
The Dominion Trades Congress will not issue a charter to a local if there is an inter- 
national. They will affiliate with the local union, but won’t issue a charter. 

Q. And then it yields the ground to international unions 2—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. The natural thing would be to look upon it as a Canadian equivalent to the | 
American Federation of Labour ?—A. It is looked upon as a sister organization. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You mean it won’t issue a charter to an international union where there is 
one already in existence, so that they will be forced to join the international ?—A. Not 
forced exactly. ; 

Q. Supposing a union was organized in a trade in which there was an interna- 
tional. Am I to understand that the Dominion Congress would not recognize it unless 
that was so 2A. I have an instance. We have a Iccal union, and I wrote to Mr. Dra-_ 
per, and he said that while be could not charter the union he would affiliate. I rather 
question his decision. : 

Q. Then, if they would not charter it, could this lodge be represented in the 
Trades Congress?—A. It could not. According to that decision, affiliation would give | 
it full representation, as I understand it. a 
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Q. It would be a queer thing if you could not join the Dominion Congress unless 
you joined an international union?—A. There are a great many unions, while they 
belong to an international, also.are affiliated with the Trades Congress. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. I can hardly understand them being excluded from the Dominion Congress 
unless they join the international union?—A. The Dominion Congress is more of a 
pealative nature. es 

_Q. So, the Canadian unions are virtually tones to join an international organiza- 
Gar, or else stand by themselves?—A. They are not forced into joining. 

Q. They have to stand by themselves, unless they do that 2—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship: 2 


Q. Would it meet all legitimate demands of labour, if Canadian organizations 
were by themselves?—A. You mean, to create a national union ? “ 

Q. Confine members to Canadian organizations?—A. I would not give much for 
Canadian trade unionism in three or four years. 


Q. Why ?—A. Not sufficient strength. 
By Mr. Rowe; | 


Q. Having a national organization would not remove the possibility of affiliation 
with international organizations?—A. I don’t see any benefit to be derived. 


By His Lordship: | 

Q. The benefit would be you would not have to run. the fear of having scab labour 
introduced; if you affiliated with the American organization, that would protect you 
against. scab Jabour?—A. That is provided for now. 

- Q. On the other hand, if you were only affiliated, but not incorporated into their 
bodies, you would be better able to control yourselves—you would be completely auto- 
nomous, would you not?—A. I have not thought of that part of it. I suppose we 
— would. 

Q. I understand the chief object is to protect yourselves against ‘the influx of FAD 
labour during strikes?—A. No, I don’t think that is the only reason. For instance, if 
I were to leave here and go to ’Frisco and Seattle, I have no trouble. I simply take my 
travelling card. 

Q. But you could get that adition by simply being affiliated traps I suppose 
such an arrangement might be made. 

Q. And, on the other hand, you would not have the disadvantage of being subject 
to the control or direction of the Americans?—A. Well, I question it. 

Q. We have had a very speaking case of control, in the matter of the Garonne, by 
the organization or headquarters in Kansas City—A. That was a muddle anyway, and 
no one just exactly understood it. 

Q. But that difficulty might arise any time with international unions?—A. They 
might also arise with national unions. 

Q. How ?—A. Supposing we had trouble in Vancouver, and that boat was sent 
over there. The trouble would be in Victoria, even if they were national. If Van- 
couver gave trouble with the Garonne, for instance, and she was sent over here, she 
would be unfair in Victoria. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
’ Q. Then the national organization would decide the question ?—A. Yes, 
By His Lordship : 


-Q. You think it makes no difference where your headquarters. are, whether at 
Be arinee, Ottawa or Kansas?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. The relationship between the locals of the Typographical Union in British 
Columbia is just the same as in Washington State—not district union?—A. Not in 
British Columbia. I believe there were districts, one in the west, at one time. I am 
not quite sure. 

Q. What is the exact conformation of the Trades and Labour Council ?—A. The 
Trades and Labour Council is composed of delegates from the different unions com- 
posing it. They meet and discuss matters pertaining to the welfare of organized 
labour and working-people generally. That is about as close as I can make it. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. There cannot be admitted to that any order except such as hold charters. from 
some recognized union?—A. That was a recent amendment to the constitution, that a_ 
union must belong to the international of its trade, if such exists. If not, they must 
take out a charter from the Dominion Trades Congress, or else it is denied representa- 
tion at the Trades Council. 

Q. The members of that union would not be regarded as union people ?—A. Oh, ~ 
yes, they are regarded as union people. 

Q. Suppose there was a local organization of the same craft. Suppose the city 
were large enough for two, and one affiliated with the international and the other chose 
to stand alone. Would the latter be considered as alone?—A. It would be considered 
a clandestine institution. 

Q. And the members would not have the right to join the Council?—A. No, I 
think not. 

Q. Do you think that the right to use the label and to have the label registered by 
all the incorporated unions, and only by them, would be an inducement for unions to 
incorporate? Suppose a union under certain conditions could have its label registered, 
would not more unions avail themselves of that opportunity ?—A. I don’t know how 
you would arrange it. Would it be under Designs and Trade Marks Act? What 
would you do with the international label 2 I think at one time the Toronto Typo- 
graphical Union was incorporated 

Q. The suggestion might be that only national labels would be registered and 
protected?—A. I don’t think that is altogether fair. I think the label is the work- 
men’s trade mark, and should be afforded all the privileges of other designs, without 
imposing more conditions than are imposed on others. 

Q. Of course, the difference is, I suppose, that it is thought that in order to use 
the label, the shop has to submit to conditions imposed, and the terms upon which the 
labels are granted may be changed from time to time, and incorporation would pro- 
tect the employer against that possibility 2A. The employer now makes a voluntary 
agreement that he shall follow out certain rules laid down by the union, and he is 
granted the use of the label on the strength of that. It is rarely that there is ever a 
violation on the part of the union. I have known of none.. > 

Q. Do you think the use of the label is a protection to the public in any way = 
A. Yes, I think it is a protection. It guarantees, in the first instance, that the goods 
are made under conditions in which the men are receiving a just remuneration for 
their wages, and a guarantee that they are made in sanitary places. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. The advantage of the international is that it has more power than any national 
organization 2—A. Yes; that is one reason. 

Q. Greater strength, owing to its greater numbers ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Do you think that compensates for any disadvantage that the control is virtu- 
ally lodged in the States 7—A. I hold a different opinion as to the control exercised 
sn the United States; and, as for the national feeling, I think trade unions are doing 
more to bring about a friendly feeling than any other movement. ; - 


4 
Pe | 
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Q. You think these organizations have a tendency to make good friends ?—A. 
Yes, to make things friendly. 

Q. When you say the Garonne affair was a muddle, what do you mean ?—A. As 
far as I understand it; it was pretty hard to find out how it stood. 

Q. It was pretty hard on Canadian people that they should have been Asiven from 
working by directions from Kansas City. The men were willing to go to work ?—A. 
Yes, the job was declared fair. I don’t know a great deal about that. It was so long 
ago, and I did not take a very active part in it. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. So far as you know, in these unions is there any objection to the members 


_ being members of the militia /—A. Not in any of the unions in this city. 


ay 
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Q. There are, as a matter of fact, a great many men in the militia 2—A. The 
Musicians’ Union comprises the 5th Regiment band, and that band is militia. 

Q. There are no restrictions, as far as you know, against the militia ?—A. I be- 
lieve there are some unions, but not in the city. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. What unions have you in mind—the Western Federation, for instance ?—A. 
I don’t know whether that institution is or not. There was a time when the Painters’ 
Union had some difficulty, but I believe that law was rescinded. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Does that not prevail more across the line ?—A. Almost entirely, I think. 
Q. Is it more marked with a union affiliated with the American Labour Union or 
more with the American Federation of Labour ?—A. I would not like to say as to 


that. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. The Western Federation of Miners is a socialistic organization, is it not.2— 
A. I have heard it said that they have declared for socialism. Whether it was done by 
referendum vote or in convention, I do not know. I believe the American Labour Union 
has declared for socialism. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. The socialistic newspapers are mostly endorsed by trade unions, are they not ? 
—A. Not all of them. There is a certain amount of jangling all the time between 


' them. ere ae 


By His Lordship: 
Q. A man may be a good trade unionist ead a poor marcy 2—A. Well, I don’t 


‘know. I think every good union man has certain socialistic principles—a certain 


amount of socialism. There are so many kinds advocated. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Generally speaking, that means collective ownership ?—A. That would be one 
of the planks. 
| By His Lordship: 
Q. Of all property ?—A. Not all property—mines, street cars, waterworks, and 


so on. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Natural monopolies, we will say @—A. Yes. 
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Victoria, May 13, 1993.- 


Artuur BENJAMIN BULLEY, sworn : 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You are the president of the British Columbia Steamshipmen’s Society ?— 
A. I am the president of this division. 

Q. How many divisions are there ?—A. One in Vancouver and one in Victoria 
at present. 


: 5 lapel 


Q. Are you incorporated ?—A. Yes, under the Friendly Societies Act of British — 


Columbia. 

Q. How long has it been organized ?7—A. Well, I forget the exact date. I have 
not my books here. I believe our secretary has a book which will give that. The 
secretary has also the constitution. 


(Copy of constitution put in. Exhibit G.) 4 


Q. Is it a secret organization—do you take an oath ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is the oath there ?—A. No, sir. 


Q. What sort of an oath is it ?—A. It is only an ordinary oath to protect us in 


our meetings—the same as any other fraternal society. 

Q. Each member to stand by the other?—A. Well, yes; much on the same principle 
as a friendly society. 

Q. Not to reveal the transactions at the meetings ?—A. Yes, we are not supposed 
to reveal any transactions. 

Q. Under what authority ?—A. I suppose our original constitution. 

Q. Under the Friendly Societies Act ?—A. I could not tell you as to that. 

-~Q. Can you give us a copy of the oath ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you a copy anywhere ?—A. We have none bound, but I could not do so 
without the consent of our members. 

Q. What objection is there to showing the Commission the nature of the oath ?— 
A. I should not feel justified as a member of the society in doing anything contrary 
to the wishes of the society itself. 

Q. But you are revealing none of the proceedings—you are simply informing the 


Commission of the nature of the oath 2—A. As I said before, it would be much the — 


same as any fraternal society. All fraternal societies have oaths similar to this one, 
and I don’t know that they would care to hand over the inner workings of the society. 
Take the Orangemen or the Masons—none of their oaths or ritual would be produced if 
they could possibly help it. 

Q. You understand that you must produce that oath if we require it. -How 
many men are in the society ?—A. About 160 in the Victoria division. 

Q. What classes of labour does it include ’—A. Oilers, water tenders, firemen, 
trimmers, sailmakers, watchmen, lookouts, deckhands, quartermasters, paint scrubbers 
and may, according to our constitution, take in cooks and stewards. 

Q. It does not include engineers ?—A. Yes, and the firemen, oilers and water 
tenders. 

Q. There is a strike on at the present time ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The members of this organization are now on strike ?—A. Yes. 

Q. For whom are they refusing to work ?—A. For the Canadian Pacific Naviga- 
tion Company, and also Mr. Dunsmuir’s boats, the KE. and N. Company, I believe, and — 
any other vessel propelled by steam that may be chartered in the carrying of unfair — 
freight or baggage. 
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Q. What do you mean by unfair freight ?—A. Freight that has been handled by 
unfair labour, or substitute labour. Labour used in the place of men who may be 
now on strike. 

| Q. Why have these people gone on sttike ?—A. You are speaking of our society ? 
Well, in consequence of a broken agreement. 


they would not carry unfair freight or baggage or would not handle coal for the 
Empress boats. 


e 


Mr. Bopwetu.—That agreement is in writing—it will ae for itself. 
By His Lordship : 


Q. Who has the agreement ?—A. It is in our hall on file. I could not say the 
precise day it was entered into. It was entered into by Captain Troupe himself on 
board the Charmer. Our demands were made to him soon after the men came out 
in Vancouver. They agreed to them. In an interview with Captain Troupe he told * 
Mr. Thompson and myself that he did not intend to carry anything unfair, and that 
any time that he put such stuff on the boat he would expect the men to quit. When 
he did so, they did quit. The agreement was voted on by the union and the terms 
accepted. The next Saturday night unfair stuff was put on the Princess May, and 
the next Monday there was unfair stuff on the Princess Louise, which caused a strike. 
I might say, it passed the unanimous vote of the union that the agreement was being 
broken. 

Q. What is it to the Steamshipmen’s Society what goes on betweah the’ Co PAK. 
pnd its men ?—A. Simply that there isa union law among union men that one man 

_ will not act unfair to another. There is an understanding among all labour men. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. You call this a sympathetic strike ?—A. Hardly. If Captain Troupe had not 
broken this agreement we should have carried it out. 

Q.- You would have struck if he had not made an agreement ?—A. Well, we tight 
have, yes. This agreement was the foundation of the strike. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. How long have you been out ?—A. I ats since- March 16. Is not that the 
date ? 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


-Q. Yes, March 16 or 17. Your places have all been filled 2—A. Not to my know- 
ledge. The boats are running. I have not bothered myself how they are running. T 
have kept away from it to avoid trouble. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. How long are you going to stay out ?—A. Until such time as the company are 
prepared to carry business. 
Q. Going to stay out as long as they carry scab freight ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Who is going to support the men ?—A. Partly done by subscription. 
~ Q. Among themselves ?—A. From outside sources, other unions. 
Q. What other unions ?—A. A number of them, the local unions in Victoria, and 
_ from funds that have been paid into the advisory board at Victoria. 
Q. Subscriptions come in from other unions—as for instance ?—A. The Carpen- 
ters’ Union in Victoria, Bricklayers, Cigarmakers, Typographical union, and so on. 
Q. Before you get subscriptions from these people you lay the case before them ?— 
A. Yes, the case has beer*laid befor them. 
: Q. Not before you inaugurated the strike ?—A. No, sir. After the strike was in- 
augurated we laid the case before them. 
Q. And if they see fit they subscribe ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And you would be expected to do the same thing ?—A. Whether they helped us 
or not, we certainly would not work unfair—I would not for one. There may be more 
unions that have subscribed, but I have only just quoted a few from memory. 

Q. Does it make any kind of difference what union it is ?—A. No, J don’t think — 
that it does. 

Q. In this case you are really striking in sympathy with the U.B.R.E. 2—A. It 
might be placed in that light. 

Q. Is there any organization with whom you would not strike in sympathy ?—A. 
Not that I know of, if the case was brought before them, that is, if our work was in 
any way affected. Suppose the bakers were on strike, and the thing was really local 
and did not affect us at all, and we could not benefit them by striking, or it would not 
be unfair in our business, it would be foolish to strike. Although we might refuse to 
eat the bread which was baked by the unfair men. 

Q. Suppose all the unions of the town struck in sympathy with the U.B.R.E., what 
would be the effect ?—A. I don’t know that I am well enough posted to say. 

Q. Where would they get any money to subsist on ’—Of course that is taking the 
conclusion out pretty far. The unions that have struck at present are only those con- 
cerned with the freight and transportation business. 

Q. What other unions have struck 7/—A. Local 211 of the International Long- — 
shoremen’s Union, Vancouver, and the Teamsters’ Union in Vancouver. Thes2 are — 
the other two besides our society. : 

Q. What is the advisory board /—A. The advisory board is a board composed of 
members of the different unions represented on the Trades and Labour Council of Van- 
couver. . 
Q. Have you any men in your union employed on other boats besides those of the 
O.P.R. 2—A. Yes, on different boats. I could not name them all. The steamer 
Victoria was manned by members of our organization. 

- Q. I suppose under your agreement that boat could not handle any C.P.R. stuff ? 
—A. Not if we knew it. 

Q. So far as your strike is concerned, I suppose you know little or nothing of the 
merits of the strike ?—A. Oh, yes, that was thoroughly gone into. We heard the 
evidence and endorsement of both the U.B.R.E., and of the Longshoremen’s Union, and 
the Teamsters’ Union, and also of the Vancouver Trades and Labour Council, and the 
Vancouver Board of Trade. 

Q. You did not hear anything from the other side 2—A. As a rule we would not 
go to the company for information. 

Q. So you really only heard one side of the case before you concluded to strike ? 
A. I suppose that is right. 

Q. And it makes no difference whether the U.B.R.E. were right or wrong, you 
would strike anyway ?—A. It is fair enough what they ask, that they should not be dis- 
eriminated against by belonging to this union. That is all they ask. 

Q. What do you say to the right of the C. P. R. to employ non-union men ?—A, 
I don’t see anything against it. 


By Mr. Rowe : ae 
Q. What do you understand by recognition of the union ?—A. Suppose Mr. Mar- 
pole or Captain Troupe had any business with us at all, he would recognize the union. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. That means the exclusion of non-union labour sooner or later ?—A. I cannot 
put it in those terms. If a non-union man goes and works anyway among non-union 
men, then it is a foregone conclusion that they will get him to belong to the union. 

Q. Suppose he stands out, would the men consider they were working with an 
unfair man ?—A. Most positively. 

Q. Practically the recognition of a union involves the exclusion of non-union” 
labour ?—A. Yes, as far as I see, I guess it amounts to that. f 
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we would not consider it at all. 
No, a man is put in for certain work—whatever he is fitted for. No dictation. 


mittee to deal with the management. 
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with your committee in approaching the management ?—A. Well, that would all de- 
it stands to reason that an outsider would be looked on with suspicion. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
pend. If it was in such a case that we had no jurisdiction over these non-union men, 


I don’t see anything to hold us. 
Q. Are there any other unions that have men working on the C. P. N. boats ?— 


A. None except the longshoremen here. 


Q. Why didnat they go out ?—A. That is a matter for themselves. I could not 
Q. Are they unfair in working on unfair boats ?—A. That is for them to decide. 


say. There is a Master Association of Marine Engineers and Mates Association. 


in our society belonging to the Longshoremen’s Union, and in one instance one of our 


men belonged to the Bricklayers’ Helpers’ Union. 
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Would you permit non-union men to co-operate 


Q. Supposing your union was working with non-union men; there was a com- 


But in most cases, when all the men were union men, 


There is 


The engineers are really the aristocrats of 


Neither of these have come out. 


They are the masters—we are the men that work under them. 
Q. Are they represented in the Trades and Labour Congress ?—A. No, sir. 


As far as we are concerned, they are. 


very little in common between them. 
Q. The engineers are among the natural enemies of the union ?—A. So to speak. 


By His Lordship : 
By Mr. Rowe 


new society, and the labour people refused to recognize it, would that be ground for 


Q. What are your dues /—A. Seventy-five cents per month. That is placed in the 
treasury for running expenses, «ec. 
walking out ?—A. If it was practically in opposition to our society as now constituted, 
It would be only stirring up strife. 


Q. The whole of your society is out on strike /—A. Yes—the Vancouver branch. 


Q. Suppose an organizer came along from the other side and wanted to start a 


Q. Does a man sometimes belong to more than one union ?—A. We have men 


Do you 


- 


Q. In your union do you dictate as to what work the men shall be put at ?—A. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. It is in the first page of the constitution the men who can belong to the union ? 


—A. At present, but provision is made in our constitution to take in those men who 


In one ease a half-bree1 


are not represented now. 
By His Lordship : 
Q. What stand does your organization take on the question of boycott ? 
approve of the boycott ?—A. It depends on what is meant by boycott. It has never 


been brought up to us yet in the way of boycott. 
It was 


Q. Have you pickets out ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. There have been cases during the present strike of men being assaulted by 
That was not recognized in 


members of the union ?@—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How many cases (—A. Three, I believe. 
Q. Cases of assault by members of the union ?—A. Yes. 
that had got into the wnion and was begging for drinks. 
the union and he got expelled. Another case was of a man in the California Hotel. 
A man said he had scabbed in other places, and he was going to scab here. 
really a bar-room fight. The other case was between a man named McBride and 
Snider brothers, I believe. There was some dispute on the street, and it ended up in 
But otherwise there has been no trouble whatever. 
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‘. 'Q. Were any of the men impeded on their way to work ¢—A. Not that I know of. 
We may have stopped and talked to a man on the street, the same as I might talk co 
you. No threats were made. In fact, any man who gets into trouble by that reason 
is immediately expelled from the union. 

Q. Is there any clause in the constitution against intimidation ?—A. None that 
I know of. 

Q. What dues are you required to pay ?—A. Seventy-five cents a month, and $5 
initiation fee. He is given a chance to pay that. 

Q. A fraction of that goes into the Trades and Labour Council ?—A. Their dues 
amount to so much from each member per quarter. Just what it is I am not pre- 
pared to say. : ; 9 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. Did you expel McBride ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. The union put up McBride’s bail ?—A. Only partly. 

Q. You were in the police court and heard the evidence in that case ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you heard it sworn to, and not contradicted, that McBride and a number 
of others were on the street corner ?—A. I beg to differ. McBride and the two Sniders 
were alone. We think they were not on the street corner. 

Q. And that these two Sniders were two men who were employed by the C.P.N. to 
take the places of others on board the Danube. That all three were out, that McBride 
said there was a strike, and that they said they were going on board the Danube. You 
heard McBride go into the box—he did not deny the words he used 2—A. To the best 
of my recollection, no. | 

Q. The union paid his fine ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you have paid the fine of the other man in the California saloon, Alex- — 
ander McKinnon 2? The union went his bail ?—A. No, sir. he 

Q. They did not put up his bail ?—A. No, none was asked. 

Q. Are you sure about that. He was brought and remanded for a week 2—A. Not 
that I know of. He was not remanded at all. ; 

Q. He was remanded for seyeral days on the first appearance, don’t you remember 
that. Don’t you remember you yourself came forward 2—A. Only in the case of 
McBride. I am sure I did not give any bail for McKinnon. 

Q. If McKinnon had been fined, would the union have paid the fine 2—A. Under 
the circumstances, I believe they would. 

Q. You had pickets out on the wharfs and on the streets 2—A. No one on the 
wharfs. 

Q. The police were there to protect the men on the wharfs. They had to have 
police protection to keep the men off the wharfs ?—A. I don’t know what they thought. 
Tt was against none of the union. 

Q. Sheff Thompson is secretary of your union ?—A. Not at present. 

— Q. At the time of the strike ?—A. No, sir. He is agent and recording secretary. 
The man who does all the business is my brother. 

Q. Was he not ordered off the wharf by Captain Troupe ¢—A. No, sir. 

Q. Don’t you know the reason there were no more assaults was on account of the 
representations made by the C.P.N. Company to the police force, and they were obliged 
to watch your men carefully ?—A. No, sir. I say I know nothing about it. 

Q. You won’t deny it is the fact ?—A. I know nothing about it. I have no per- 
sonal knowledge at all of the fact. 

Q. This U.B.R.E. is an American institution ?—A. Yes, headquarters at ’Frisco. 

Q. And when this strike was called in Vancouver, it was for recognition of the 
UB.B.E. 2—A. A strike for the life of the union. 

: Q. The fact was that the cause of the strike was for the U.B.R.E. to be recog- 
nized 2—A. No, sir. 
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Q. Did you ever say so—it was not-a strike for recognition ?—A. No. The C.P.R. 
was discriminating against the members of the U.B.R.E., and they asked that it be 
stopped. They refused to take any notice of it, and ies went on strike. 

Q. When Mr. Estes was tried, it was not treated as a strike for recognition—you 
say that ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Estes was brought here from the other side—from San Francisco or Port- 
land ‘—A. He was not brought here at all. 

Q. Didn’t you hear Mr. Brookes say that ?~—A. No, sir. 

Q. Say in the police court that Mr. Estes was invited to come since the strike ?—- 
A. I have no knowledge of the inner workings of the U.B.R.E. more than you have. 

Q. Didn’t you make a trip to Vancouver to investigate this subject ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you did not acquire any knowledge of the U.B.R. i. ¢@—A. I had no neo 
I had conversations with Mr. Estes. 

Q. What I want to get is the fact that Mr. Estes came here and stayed in this 
country ?—A. Yes. 

~Q. And he made his headquarters in Vancouver ?—A. Yes, he was there. 4 

Q. And he was a member of the headquarters committee ?—A. To the best of my 
belief. 

Q. Don’t you know it as a fact 2? Didn’t you talk to him as such ?—A. Ves 
talked to him. 

~ Q. And you went over for the purpose of inquiring into the strike situation ¢— 
A. Yes. 

Q. You knew Mr. Estes came down here Monday—he arrived here about nine 
o’clock in the evening, and the seamen’s strike was called about eleven o’clock that 
night—that is right ?—A. It was called that same night. 

_Q. He stayed here for some days, and then the investigation in the police court 
went on, and there was an adjournment of that investigation from Thursday until 
Monday ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Mr. Estes went to Kamloops, up the line of the C. P. R. ?—A. I was not 
posted on Mr. Estes’ movements after he left here. I know it was different points 
along the line, but where I do not know. 

Q. For the purpose of stirring up the strike ?—A. I don’t know that I did. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. What other purpose could Mr. Estes have for going up the line ?—A. I cannot 
tell about all that. I want to tell the whole truth, but Mr. Bodwell and I have been 


together before. 

Q. You are expected to tell the truth as far as you know it ?—A. He may have 
gone up there, of course, to visit the other unions that were on strike, but for me to 
swear that he went to extend the strike, is something I cannot do. 


By Mr. Bodwell : | 
Q. Don’t you know, as a member of the Seamen’s Union, that that was the busi- 
ness he had 2—A. I don’t know. As president of the U. B. R. E., he could have gone 


up and visited any union that was on strike. 
Q. Didn’t you see some of the inflammatory circulars he was issuing at that time ? 


—A. I don’t know of any. 
Q. You don’t know that he issued several inflammatory circulars at that period ? 


eA: No. ! 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Did he issue any circulars—without the ‘inflammatory’ ?—A. I don’t know 
that he issued any circulars at all. There was a daily bulletin of the progress of the 
strike sent over from Vancouver. 
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By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. Didn’t you see the documents issued by Mr. Estes over his own signature /— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. You would be surprised if you saw a copy of these ?—A. I believe I would. 

Q. At first your union here did not want to strike. They were requested by the 
Vancouver union to come out, and did not want to ?-A. Not without sufficient cause. 
We wanted to know what we were going ou% for. 

Q. You refused for a considerable time 2—A. Until we had just cause. 

Q. You made several trips to Vancouver (me A eY Os) Sits 

Q. And you yourself were not favourable to the strike 2—A. Not if it could be 
avoided. 

Q. The strike you were asked to bring about was one to assist the U. B. R. E. in 
Vancouver ?—A. I don’t know that we were asked that. 

Q. Don’t you remember Mr. Thompson, president of the Vancouver branch, and 
really the president of the whole society—don’t you remember him stating in the 
police court that this was a sympathetic strike 2—A. I don’t know—I was not present. 
J don’t remember his saying that. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the real purpose of this strike here was to assist the 
U. B. RB. &. strike in Vancouver ?—A. No, I cannot look at it in that light. 

Q. And the excuse for the strike was the fact that you found two or three pieces 
of scab freight on the Charmer on March 16 ?—A. We had a boat-load of scab stuff 
on the Charmer on the Friday before. 

Q. I am talking about the 16th ?—A. But the 16th had nothing to do with it. 

Q. Was it not a matter of fact that there were two-or three pieces on Monday 2? ~ 
—A. On the Princess Louise several tons. Several tons, I should think—unfair stuff. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Why was that freight scab freight ?—A. It was handled by unfair teamsters. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. The U.B.R.E. got the teamsters out in Vancouver ?—A. I don’t know any- 
thing about that. I know they were out. As far as the best of my belief goes, they 
were out because they would not handle unfair stuff. 

Q. They were requested by the U.B.R.E. to come out—did not you find that out ?— 
A. No, I didn’t find that out. It is impossible for me to know that the teamsters went 
out at the request of the U.B.R.E. 

Q. Do you mean to tell us you don’t know why the teamsters had gone out before 
you went on strike ?—A. I cannot say that they were requested by the U.B.R.E.  _ 

Q. Was not the headquarters committee formed in Vancouver ?—A. Yes, I believe 
there was. 

Q. And were there not at least thirty organizations on strike and: represented on 
that committee ?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. Didn’t Mr. Estes say so ?—A.:I don’t know. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. Is that the advisory board ? 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. No, it is the headquarters committee. That committee was composed of differ- 
ent unions on strike, and there were representatives of the teamsters there ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you had several consultations with that committee ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you mean to tell us that you didn’t know why the teamsters went out ?— 
A. They were out in connection with the strike. I cannot swear they were out because 
Mr. Estes called them out. ; 

Q. The men on strike were members of the U.B.R.E. {—A. I don’t know that they 
were in all cases. 
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Q. Did the longshoremen go out before the U.B.R.E. ?—A. No, sir. There were 
several non-union men came out. 

Q. How many non-union men came out ?—A. I cannot tell you that. I don’t 
know how many. se 

Q. Will you suggest that the non-union men were out in sympathy with the 
U.B.R.E. /—A. I will swear that they did not come out at the request. 

Q. You mean you don’t know ?—A. No. 

Q. Can you give us any further reason why they should come out ?—A. Yes, that the 
men they were working with, freight handlers; &e., they would consider that these men’s 
interests were identical with their own, and would affect the members of the U.B.R.E. 


_ as men employed in a like capacity would also affect them. 


Q. How could a grievance of the U.B.R.E. affect non-union strikers ?7—A. What 
would work against the union men would work against them too. 

Q. You say that the objection of the U.B.R.E. men was that their members were 
being dismissed. How would that affect the non-union men ?—A. aa would not 
want to work under unfair men. 

Q. How ean the word unfair affect a man who is not a member of a union. He is 
an unfair man if he is not a member of the union ?—A. I suppose we may look at it 
that way. 

Q. You say the non-union men struck in Vancouver because they would be unfair 
it they did not strike. Is that right /—A. Well, I don’t wish to give my answer in 
those terms. I do work on a certain class of work. Most of the men are union men. 
1 have not been asked to join the union, or it has not come before me, and there i is a 
strike on. If I go out rather than stay when that strike is on 

Q. You go out in sympathy ?—A. Of course I do. 

Q. And the non-union men who went out in Vancouver went out in sympathy 
with the union men ¢—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you undertake to swear that in this case they went without being intimi- 
dated ?—A. I know absolutely nothing about that. 

Q. Can you tell me any non-union men who went out in Victoria ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they intimidated ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Was not Snider intimidated ?—A. No, I don’t know anything about the Snider 
case. 

Q. Will you say that the non-union men at Victoria were not intimidated ?—A. To 
the best of my khowledge they were not. If McBride got full of liquor, it was contrary 
to the wishes of the union. 

Q. Why did you go his bail, and why did you pay his fine ?—A. That has hap- 
pened before. There was no action taken by the union. 

Q. Why didn’t you help the half-breed /—A. The half-breed’s case came up after 
McBride, and between the two a resolution had been passed that any man who gave any 
trouble would have to stand on his own footing. Everything was done to get him home. 

Q. And what were the other men doing on the street. They were on the corner 
of Johnston and Stewart street ?—A. According to the evidence. 

Q. And that was the road that men going to the boat would be likely to take ?—A. 
It might be so. 

Q. And you had men at several places where men would likely walk on their way 
to the steamer ?—A. I was not aware of the fact. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Did the union put out pickets ?—A. In the fore part. of the strike, yes. There 
are none now, and have not been for some time. 


By His Lordship : . 
Q. What are the duties of the pickets ?—A. To see the men who come down on 


the boats. ‘ 
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By Mr. Bodwell: xz 


“* Q. To stop anybody going on board the boat 2. You swear it was not for that ?— 
A. I swear it was not. We would want to get next to any man belonging to the union. 


By His Lordship : bs 
Q. Would the pickets have power to stop any man coming down?—A. No violence. 
He could accost him. . 
Q. Did they take hold of non-union men 2—A. They might have persuaded them 
against working against them. It is not contrary to the law. | ; 
Q. Would you expect us to believe that there has been no case of intimidation’ 
during the strike ?—A. I know of absolutely none. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Were any of these men who had trouble men who had been put out by the 


union for picketting ?—A. They were not on duty to make trouble. One of them, 
McKinnon, was in the California—in the saloon away from any picketting. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Where did you station the men for picketting ? Where were the men to go 2 
—-A. I suppose, as far as picketting is concerned, it would only be to walk up and 
down certain streets. I know nothing about that. 

Q. You were the president of that association—did you give any instructions to 
pickets 2—A. Yes. ‘pe 

Q. What were your instructions ?—A. That they should not molest or interfere 
with any man. I had no decided instructions to give. 

Q. They had to do something. What.were-they to do 2—A. It would. assist in 
this shape. If I should be asked to watch what was going on in front of this court— 
who came in and who came out. 

Q. I wanted to get at what the duties of a picket are ?—A. They are really watch- 
men. 

Q. To report who were going down to the boat 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Were they assigned particular boats 2—A. To the best of my belief they were. 


By Mr. Bodwell : ; “ 


Q. I may tell you, Mr. Bulley, that a man came up to me on the street and asked 
me if I could get him a job, and I said, ‘ Why don’t you go down to the boat.’ He said, 
‘Tf I did I will take my life in my hands’?—A. That man was exaggerating things. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Why do you object to unions handling unfair freight 2—A. The simple answer 
is this : a certain man belongs to the union and is being discriminated against. It 
seems to me that I should help that man: 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Your refusal to handle the freight is really aiding the strikers ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that it is contributing to the strength of the strikers ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that in this case you were contributing to the strength of the U. B. R. E. ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Did they ask you to do this ?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Didn’t you swear that there was a formal request to come out ?—A. Not from 
the U. B. R. E.—by the Vancouver union. 

Q. Didn’t you know that they were requested to come out by the U. B. R. E. ?— 
A. Not that I know of. 
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By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. You say that you got in on your trip and that the agreement had been broken, 
and you decided to go on strike ?—A. This agreement had been broken. I was on the 
crew of the Charmer when this agreement was broken in the first place. The men felt 
that the company was waiting to get a chance to get a non-union crew, and that we 
would have to carry. the stuff or walk ashore. We had a meeting after we arrived that 
night, and the men struck. 


By His Lordship : | 
Q. Supposing it turned out that the U. B. R. FE. was wrong, would you not think 
- you had been misled ?—A. Yes, but the whole body of the men of the U. B. R. E. had 
given good satisfaction for a numker of years. How is it possible also that the men’s 
places should be filled a day after the strike with men from Montreal. There were 
men arrived in Vancouver from Montreal a day after the strike. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Do you know what brought about the strike in Vancouver 2? Don’t you know 
there was a man who disobeyed the regulations of the company and allowed a friend 
to bring in freight as settlers’ effects and to get a lower rate on it ?—A. No, I don’t 
know about that. 

Q. And that the man was suspended for that offence, and that the U.B.R.E. de- 
manded his reinstatement without investigation, and that was the reason of the strike 2? 
—A. No, sir. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Suppose that turned out tobe so, would-you-not think you had been foolishly 
misled into a sympathetic srike ?—A. No. 

Q. If this man had been contravening the regulations of the company, would you 
not consider you had been foolishly misled into a sympathetic strike 2—A. No. In the 
first place, it might be that no such thing happened as Mr. Bodwell has asked me. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. His Lordship asked if it were true, would you consider it justified you going 
out on strike ?—A. No, I would not consider it right. The fact is this: we know that 
several demands had been made and endorsed before going on strike. These demands 
are simply this, that the C.P.R. will not discriminate against members of the U.B.R.E., 
~ and also that they will allow them to organize. That is the sum and substance 
of the strike. They refused that, and as long as they refused that they are perfectly 


justified. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Supposing your ground was all wrong—the difficulty is you have been led into 
going on strike without a proper knowledge of the facts 7A. That is only a supposi- 


tion. 


Q. You yourself admit you did not get the story of the C.P.R. ?—A. There was 


no necessity of it. 
Q. After the strike was called, then the demand was that the C.P.R. should recog- 


nize the union and reinstate this man who had been discharged ?—A. Not that I 
know of. 
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THOMAS PIPER, sworn. 


Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Do you live here, Mr. Piper 2—A. In Beaumont, Esquimalt. 

Q. How long have you lived there 7 —A\. Since) 95. 

Q. What is your occupation 2—A. Shipwright. 

Q. Were you working at Bullen’s ways at the time the Allans were taken on ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. What do you know about that 2—A. The two Allans were working, and we 
noticed that a number of our best men were not working, and to the best of my belief 
we raised strong objections about it. 

; Q. Did you hold any official position in the Shipwrights’ Union at’ that time ?—A. 
The difficulty occurred on July 18, and I took the secretaryship on the 24th. 

Q. When you say we, are you referring to the union ?2—A. Yes, to the men work- 
ing on the job. 

Q. You, as one of the men, interested yourself in the circumstances ¢—A. Yes. 

Q. You understood these men were working, and sorne of your best men were not 
working ?—A. As far as my memory serves me, we objected to that, and we persuaded | 
these two men that our men had rights, because it is an unwritten law that local men 
shall have preference over outside labour, and these two men went back to Vancouver, 
and I don’t remember exactly why they were not started to work right away. I think 
Mr. Bullen was dissatisfied because we persuaded them to go away. 

Q. Did you inform Mr. Bullen on the subject ?—A. Three of us, the president, 
treasurer and myself. . 

Q. What occurred at that interview ?—A. In the final interview an agreement was 


made getting over the difficulty, and we came to an amicable settlement with regard 


to all points, and on all points likely to arise, and we agreed that in the event of trouble 
there should be no strike without a weck’s notice on either side, and we have now an 
amicable settlement, and don’t think any trouble is likely to arise. 

Q. You say there were some here in Victoria who were qualified and not em- 
ployed, and the Allans were ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was the fact made known to Mr. Bullen before he employed the Allans ?—A. 
I don’t know as to that. 

Q. Was that the ground you took with Mr. Bullen, or did you take some other stand 
with him ?—A. The substance of our dispute with Mr. Bullen was that the Allans were ; 
working and men here who were considered better men were not working. ~ 

Q. You insisted he had no right to employ men in Vancouver as long as there ' 
were men in Victoria ready to work ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would that be a principle of your union ?—A. An unwritten law. 

Q. Would it be so that an employer would not have the right to choose competent 
men who happened to have their residence in Vancouver ?—A. We have now an agree- 
ment with Vancouver that they won’t come unless sent for by our president, and we 
won’t go on the same terms. : 


Q. Outside of an arrangement of that kind, would you consider that is a part of , 


the system in force where the Shipwrights’ Union is in operation ?—A. Yes, I think 
it is a very good system I consider it poor economy to get other men when there is 
a resident union available. 

Q. You had not objected to these men working on another job ?—A. Because all 
our men were working. ; 

Q. How long had the Allans been here ?—A. A few months. 

Q. How long would a man have to be here before you would consider him a Vic-— 
toria man ?—A. When he joined our union. 

Q. Suppose he lived here for two years and did not join the uni i 

I on, he 

be an outsider ?—A. Oh, yes. : would stilt 
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Q. You would not permit any man tc wort oo a job in Victoria unless he joined 
the Victoria union—is that right 7—A. Yes. 


Q. What good reason ean be given for inat +—A. Just the same as lawyers and. 
doctors. 
Q. But we don’t stop a man from werking if he wants te work ?—A. Could: 


lawyer come into your society and praciies. or « doctor ? 


By His Lordship : 


Q. A Vancouver man could come to Victoria +A. We have rules the same as a. 
club ‘They are conceived in the best wisdom, end if they don’t like to abide by. our 
rules they need not join us. 

4 By Mr. Bodwell : ; 

Q. And you won’t let them work ? So sou bring an improper influence to bear 
on these men ?7—A. Not at all. . 

Q. Suppose a man does not believe in wuieus—he has a right to his opinion ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. What right have you to say thai he wust join your union or not work ?—A. 

- He could get a job with other non-union men. 

) Q. Here were two men who practically were non-union men because they had not 
joined the Victoria union. Now, then, you thought the union was a good thing, per- 
haps they did not—you would admit their righi to have an opinion ?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. What right have you to say they can’t work because they don’t care to join 
your union ?—A. Just the same as a club. If I went to the Union Club, they would’ 
say you are not toney enough. 

Q. Do you think you possess the rigit io prevent a-man earning his living if he 

doesn’t agree with your opinion ?—A. I tiink we have a right to say here are a set. 

_ of by-laws, and are you willing to abide |y ilese by-laws ? 

| Q. Has he not the right to say no ? Jlow is he to get a living (ae There are other 

“non-union men. 

Q. But you won A. Vere are other non-union yards. 

Q. We will say at that time Mr. Bullen’s yard was the only one where work was’ 


going on. The two Allans were workmen aid wanted to earn their living; that they 
had conscientious conviction against unions—y what right do you say they should not. 
earn their living at their trade in this town -—A. Just the same right as any body of 
men say you shan’t come into our club. : 
Q. But they don’t want to go into your «ino. Why should they not work ?—A. 


Let them go to Vancouver—they lived thicre. : 
Q. This is a free country—they wanted id stay in Victoria. Why should they not 
work in Victoria ?—A. Because we have resident men paying taxes in the city. ; 
Q. Was that the reason? Were you considering the benefit that would be to the 
community ?7—A. Yes, sir. That enters very largely into our consideration whether ’ 
| we take a man into our union or not. Shippose he is a drunken man, he is very likély ° 
| not to be elected, but if he is a respectable inzn it is different. : 
ate Q. A poor man addicted to drink woul have to starve 7—A. Yes. There are: -: 
| plenty of good men. Let the drunkards die |y starvation. 3 
) Q. No right to live /—A. That is my contention. —. Ae 
| Q. Do you voice the principle of labour unions when you make that enon Qo adi 


‘A. I may say I do with the majority of ile men in our union—that the drunkards 
‘should starve to death and the good men survive. aM 


Q. What position do you eccupy in the yutea, eat TI am Faeecls recording secre- : 
tary of the shipwrights. one 

Q. Are you giving your individual opinic: cr that of the members of your union a 

_—A. Merely my indiyidual opinion. I am.certain a large numker, of the members 


‘think as I do.: I should think four-fifths © f tT See ee 
fe THOMAS PIPER—Victoria, May 13. 
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» Q. If that question came up to you as a body do you think the body would act on 
that principle @—A. Undoubtedly; I am certain we would elect a competent man who 
- was sober; I am nearly sure that a drunken man would be rejected. 

Q. And if rejected on account of drunkenness he could not work ?—A. No. 

Q. How about a cripple ¢ He is in much the same position as a man who drinks. 
He could not do a good day’s work on account of not having two hands —A. ‘A cripple 
is out of court—he could not work. You want two hands and two pretty good ones. 

Q. Suppose, however, that he could do a certain amount of work, and he was will- 
- ing to do it, and the Se Os was willing to let him?—A. We have no by-laws relating 

‘to -eripples. : 

-Q. I am putting a preipls to you. You would note recognize vee prnane ail 
peeard to a cripple 7—A. I do not know how we would deal with a cripple. ° 

Q. What is your idea ’—A. I remember some years ago we had an old man, and) 
the men allowed him to stay and spin oakum and do the easiest parts, and they went 

» out and did the hard part. 
~ Q. Suppose he wanted to do some work on the hard: part—would you let him 2 
A. He simply could not do it—he would be quite useless. 

Q. Then you think it would be wrong to debar a cripple from doing work he could! 
do because he was a member of the union ?—A. I am nearly sure our union would! 
‘ make a special law enabling a cripple to do what he could. 

Q. You would have to make a special law ?—A. Yes. 

Q. If your principle is that the competent men should live and the incompetent} 
die, why not exclude the cripple 2—A. The man who drinks has himself to blame, but! 
‘the cripple is so by no fault of his own. 

Q. Suppose he could not get away from drink—you IN. not let that man live ¢ 
—A. No, I would not, personally. 

Q. Why don’t you apply it to the case of a man who is NT from: some other 
misfortune to do competent work ?—A. A cripple’ 1 is ‘perhaps crippled through misfor- 

- tune—not his own fault. 

Q. I am discussing the principle—that a man who is not able to live and do com- 
-petent work, ought not to live—that is the principle 2—A. That he ought not to live.. 
“Hf you have ever seen men ‘working in a shipyard, a man is quite useless unless: he 
“4s a pretty able man. 

Q. Suppose the employer is satisfied 2—A. Mr. Bullen there will tell: you that 
‘eripples would be very little good to him. 

Q. I am talking of the principle that a man should not be allowed to work unled 
he can do hard work ?—A. I don’t understand you fully. I say that the man who ia 
a drunkard, it is through his own fault, and I have no sympathy for him. If he is 
a cripple I have. I think that answers the question. 

Q. Where do you imbibe these principles 2? Any discussion among your union | 
as to this ?—A. I do my own thinking. 

Q. You form your conclusions as the result of, discussions 2—A. Partly. 

Q. Do you think for the other men? Do they convince you ?—A. Sometimes: 
they convince me. 

Q. About 50 per cent of the union think what you do ?—A. Four-fifths of them, | | 
think. 

Q. Is unionism caleulated to bring about that state of mind on the part of the 
snonlyg ys 2—A. I could not say. 


‘| 
| 


By His Lordship : : 


Q. Have you even been a member of any other union ?—A. In Sydney, Australia, 
and London, England, of the Shipwrights’ Union in London, and the Shipwrights’ 
Union i in Australia. ) 

Q. Do you understand what is meant by recognition of the union 1—A, Recogni- | 

“tion by whom ? 


ote 
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» » Q. By the employer 2—A. When the employer says he will agree to be bound by 
. our, by-laws. — , 
Q. Does it involve the exclusion of non-union labour ?—A. Oh, yes, I should say 
So. ' 
Q. Is the business of shipbuilding pretty well unionized in England ?—A. [ left 
_ there sixteen years ago, and it certainly was then. 
.- Q. Are there any non-union shipyards in England ?—A. I should say about one- 
fifth. 
Q. How do they manage to get employment 2—A. There are little out-of-the-way 
jol on vessels and boats scattered along the banks of the Thames. For instance, at 
- Grhvesend, twenty miles from London—I have been down—there would be nothing of a 
union, and above London. they would be doing boat work. 


: wee By Mr. Rowe : ; . 
Q. What is the objection they have to a union as a rule 2—A. Some of them are 
not competent enough to join a union. There is a committee of three appointed to 
decide on a man’s fitness in Victoria, in San Francisco and Seattle. 


| 
| : 7 
' By His Lordship : 
: Q. By asking verbal questions ?—A. They set to work and watch him for a couple 
of weeks and report at the next meeting. 
i Q. So when a man employs a union shipwright it is a guarantee that he is a com- 
';petent man ?—A. It is so considered. The union endeavours to make it that. 
: _ Q. Have you ever heard that it is a tendency of unions to drag down a good man 
to the level of a poor one {—A. I don’t believe it has any force in -it.. I have heard it. 
_ We endeavour to get good men into our union. The good men get the work. 
-... Q..I suppose an employer can choose whom he likes out of the union ¢—A. Yes, 
the employer takes whom. he pleases. 
Q. The union does not require the employer to make an even distribution when 
work is short ?—A.. No. . 
++, Q. What do you say about the boycott ? Is that a legitimate weapon for a union 
_; fo resort to /—A. We shipwrights are a somewhat conservative body, and we have never 
_ been brought into any sympathetic strike. I have not studied the subject of boycott 
sufficiently to give an answer. 
Q. You don’t resort to the boycott 2—A. No. We have never had any need to. 
We have very little friction with anybody. 
. ., Q. It is modelled after the English trade union #—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Rowe : 
+... Q. Are you affiliated with the Trades and Labour Council ?—A. The Congress of 
Canada and the local council. adda, 
Q. Have you any maximum wage. ?—A. $4.50 on old work, and $4.00 on nec 
. work. . : 
Q. Can an employer pay more than that—he ean discriminate as between them ?— 
‘A: He may pay a man. more, but not less. Unless he is on the old man list. He may 


pay him $3. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Can you tell us anything about the doctrines of socialism ?—A. Many of the 
members might be termed capitalists—that is to say, they. have their own houses. T 
feel that I am in a measure a capitalist, and many others are capitalists. I think ther> 
“may be perhaps five or six socialists, but I am pretty certain the others are not social- 
ists. There are 258 in the union. 

-_ Q. Your body would not likely join a body like the Western Federation of Miners ? 

—A. T should personally be opposed to it. I consulted three members of the executive 

2 THOMAS PIPER—Victoria, May 13. 
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se - tayo tape 


before I came, und :they are strongly opposed to the affiliation with any American 
institution. We think we should be merely the ‘ tail of the dog’ if we joined an Ameri- 
can institution. 2 Oe me 

Q. Is it against your principles to allow an employer to employ non-union men 
when all the-union men are employed ?—A. We think when sufficient union labour is 
not available. the foreman may decide as to outside labour. That is a term of our 
agreement. a 

Q. There is nothing in your constitution to prevent that 2—A. It would be held 
that the agreement suspended the constitution. 


By Wis Lordship : 

Q. What do you maintain to be the chief advantages of unionism ?—A. It keeps 
the wages uniform. It fixes a standard of hours, and I think it-is an advantage, to the 
‘employer because in the taking of contracts he knows exactly where he stands. For in- 
tance, Messrs. Bullen can take a ship, and they will know they will have no trouble be- 
cause of having an agreement beforehand. sey’ 

Q. They did not seem to know in the case of the Garonne ?—A. That was not 
our union—that was the boilermakers. I don’t know much of the. circumstances of 
that case. eae 

Q. I suppose a good deal depends upon the character of the: men who run, the 
union, as to its benefit ?—A. I should say it is a factor. For instance, when the 
association is not in session, then the executive control the union. . They administer 
the affairs, and if they are sensible men it has a good effect on unions. 20 

By Mr. Rowe : Seen 

Q. Are there many such agreements between shipwrights’. unions, and employers 
as this one you have with Messrs. Bullen ?—A. Yes, sir. - ee. 

Q. In regard to the employment of non-union men, is it a departure 2A. I 
have heard it has come into use in ’Frisco and- Sydney, that they haye asked permis- 
sion to be allowed to put non-union men on, and we have granted the permission., 


By lis Lordship : . 
Q. A good deal depends upon the character of the men who control the union ?— 
A. Yes, sir. Wh ee Oe i an 
Q. When thcy are reasonable men there is never any ground for difficulty 7—A. 
As far as Victoria is concerned and our own union, I don’t think there is any ¢ause 
for complaint. According to the agreement with Messrs. Bullen, we are not allowed. 
to strike without a week’s notice. a 
Q. I gather from your evidence that you don’t approve of Canadian workmen 
belonging to American unions which may have the power to call them out in sym- 
pathetic strike for something happening in the United States ?—A. I am strongly 
opposed to that. | oa 
Q. How do your wages compare with British ports ?—A. Here we will say the 
minimum is two dollars, in Sydney it would be six shillings. In Sydney you ean live 
for two-thirds of what you can get here. Here you get $3 a day. In the old country 
men get 7 on new work and 8 on old work. You can live there for two-thirds ‘of ‘what 
you can here. x 


By Mv. Rowe: ably untae 
Q. You consider your wages as good as in other places 7A. I consider this ‘the 
most favoured place in the world so far as any places I have been. The conditions 
affecting labour are the most favourable of any here. : me aaa 


yy Foes 


; el eres wt . - f ) 
By His Lordship : atid ate 43) Geico: i cade ge ne 
Q. There seems to be-a radical difference of opinion as to joining international 
organizations. Could you give us any’ idea’ of what the ‘percentage of opinion ‘is ? 
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Are your views in.the majority. or minority 7—A. J think members of the Trades and 
Labour Council could tell you better. I should say in our own union that four-fifths 
are against having anything to do with American labour. peat 


By Mr. Rowe : Sani 
' Q. Does your union take part as such in political affairs 7—A. No, I think.a fine 
—I think it is 50 cents—according to the by-laws, for introducing any subject: of:a 
political nature in the lodge room. 


By His Lordship : 
| Q. We would like to have a copy of the by-laws ? 
| (Constitution and by-laws of Shipwrights’ Union put in—Exhibit H.) 


A. The by-laws are taken from by-laws drawn up by Englishmen who arrived here 
twenty or thirty years ago. The union has been in existence since 1862. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. As a rule, your craft is not overcrowded ?—A. It is subject to spurts: For 
instance, from 1892 to 1897 I suppose there was only work here to keep one-fifth of us 
steady. Since the Winnipeg rush and revival in the Territories, we may say it has 

kept four-fifths of us busy. Sometimes we have all been busy. ; 

Q. For twelve months in the year 7—A. I should think it would average nearly 

four-fifths of the men over the whole year. jai 

Q. As a rule, throughout the world, it is not crowded ?—A. It is crowded ‘in 
Sydney, San Francisco and Seattle—somewhat crowded in these places. 

Q. What do men get in Seattle 2—A. I think it is $4.50 on old work. 

+ Q. I understood you to say your union does not take account of what are’ called 
sympathetic strikes ?—A. No, sir. - riggs: 4, 

' Q. That is opposed to English opinions, anyway, is it not 2—A. We never heard 
of such a thing being done. I think it is an American institution. I should judge 
£0. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Have you ever considered the question of the best means of. settling: strikes in 
the interests of the public, where the parties cannot agree ?—A. No, sir. It is a’ques- 
tion I have thought upon, but I have not been able to hit upon anything satisfactory. 
It appears to me that representatives of the employers and the men should. get, together. 
JT eannot see why not, their interests being to a great extent identical, why they cannot 
settle all difficulties. Gad ony ae 
Q. Do you think a trade agreement would help, with a time clause. in it ?—A.° 
Yes, I think so, because it prevents a few hot-heads, or men who do not feel like work- 
_ing, from working up a strike. I have noticed on the other side there are fellows who 
seem to think it is a distinction to raise a strike, and they claim distinction, as men 
_who have raised a strike, whereas a strike is a hateful thing. SJangee ie) 
a eC). What, is your opinion about the men who start such matters? Are they the 
_ skilled workmen of the craft or the others ?—A. They, as a rule, are men whom. the 
" superior workmen withdraw from. | Fas ; oy) baat 
— Q. Do you think there should be a law enacted against the walking. delegate or 
the foreign agitator 7—A. I think so. I think it is an insult to Canadian labour for 
foreign interference to come over. It might as well be the Empress of China or Roose- 
_velt. I think it is a gross insult. eit BOS eM OMR vg a 
., Q..It,is the privilege of Canadian labouring men. to be left alone and. discpyer 
their own salvation ?—A. Yes, I think so.. & 32. ERR 
Q. What would you suggest could be done ?—A. I think we need, say, a better 
alien law. We need a good alien law because the worst kickers we have ate from the 
other side. Qne or two-of them. will raise more trouble than twenty. of: our own men. 
* Tet. the alien, lahour law.work so ‘that these disturbers should be kept. out... 
q 
J 
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Q. Would you say there should be a law itself preventing any one except a British — 
‘olumbia subject going among the men and agitating these matters ?—A. Yes, that 
is my personal opinion. I don’t say the union would vote for it. 

Q. You think conciliation is the best method of settling strikes 2—A. We find 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada a good body to be affiliated with, and I 
think the Trades and Labour Council here might be a great help as a conciliatory 
body. I think the local Trades and Labour Council have taken the best means of 
settling any strike. 2) 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. Js your union incorporated ?—A. Our union is not incorporated; it is affi- 
liated with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


wu ae 


Q. A contract made, then, by a union if incorporated would be binding in law, | 


and might facilitate the making of contracts ?—A. If the union were incorporated ? 

Q. Yes, they would then become responsible and take the consequences of the 
wrongful acts of its officers. Do you think employers would be more likely to make 
agreements with unions of that kind than others 2—A. Yes, I think so, but the 
employer would have capital behind him and we would not. 

Q. There are a good many unions in England incorporated @—A. Yes. I.thought 
you referred more particularly to Canadian unions. 

Q. As time goes on the Canadian unions would soon have a fund. What are the 
dues of your lodge ?—A. Twenty-five cents a month. 

Q. You have no benefit fund ?—A. No. 

Q. Part of that 25 cents goes to the Dominion Trades and Labour Congress ?—A. 
Twenty-five cents per year per member. 


Davip KELLY, sworn. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. You were the president of the Shipwrights’ Union at the time of the Allaa— 
incident ?—A. Yes. 
Q. You heard what Mr. Piper said about it ?—A. Yes. 
Q. That was substantially correct ?7—A. Yes, I think so. 
Q. Do you remember anything he has not mentioned ?—A. I think he has. made 


- a pretty clear statement. 


. years. 


Q. How long have you been a member of the Shipwrights’ Union 2A About 16_ 


Q. Have there been many difficulties arising in your time between the union . 
and the employers—serious difficulties ?—A. No, not to amount to anything. 
Q. What method do you have of discussing and arranging questions that arise ? 
Do you have a permanent committee /—A. We have an executive committee on all 
questions which arise out of the ordinary. 
Q. Is that executive committee a medium of communication with the employer ? 


wy ¥e8, 


. DAVID KELLY—Victoria, May 13. 


Q. The grievance is first stated by a member of the union to the executive com- 


mittee ?—A. Yes. 


Q. Do they consider it in the first place, whether it should be mentioned in the — 
first place, or do they afterwards take that grievance to the employer ?—A. As regards — 


the qyestion of being on strike, for instance, or anything of that nature, the union 


_would certainly decide as to what course they should take, A 


. Q. Take this particular case of the Allans—was that brought before the executive 
committee 2—A. Previous to the Allans coming here we had a working law that ail 
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the members of our association—that is, all.the members who were capable of doing 
the work required of. them—should be employed on .a job before outsiders would be 
employed. That was a working rule. 


ic ,Q. Iwas speaking now of what the course of. business would be in your own lodge. 


That complaint would be brought before the executive: committee in the first place to 
. be considered ?—A. Generally. 

_Q. Suppose a man thought he was being put at.work that he should not do, what 
would happen then? Would that be investigated by the executive committee first ?—- 
A. No. : 

Q. What would happen in that case #—A. The man who was running the job—if 
he satisfied the boss he would satisfy the union. The boss would send the man off the 
job. i 

.Q. Suppose the man himself had a complaint; of that nature, and he wanted the 
union to take action on it, what would be the course of business—would he complain to 


. the executive 4—A. Yes, I suppose that would most likely be the case. There would be 
- a committee appointed to investigate. ceepeune 


Q. You would hold your investigation first-?—A\. We allow the foreman on the 
work to Judge as to whether aman is capable or not. - 

» + Q. Suppose he says the man is not, and the man says he is, and wishes the union 

to take his part, would the union then appoint a committee to investigate ?—A. I don’t 


_ know what case would arise. There are several hundred men amongst our union, and 


every man knows pretty well what the other can do.v. That question would not be apt 
to arise. bee Aaa" ; 
Q. So I suppose you are a small family anddon’t have to consider any of these 
propositions, as a rule ?—A. No. “The eM 
Q. Have you had much experience of the workings of trade unions outside of your 
own business ? Have you been a member of the-Trades and Labour Congress, or any- 
thing like that ?—A. I have been a delegate to the Trades and Labour Council at 
Victoria for the last three years. 
Q. No outside body ?—A. No. 
Q. At the meetings of the congress where you were a delegate, I suppose some of 
the larger questions relating to trade unionism were discussed ?—A. Very often. 
Q. You have formed opinions about several of the questions ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any opinion, formed from your own observation, as to the question of, 
say, compulsory arbitration in case of strikes /—A. I don’t believe in it at all. 
Q. What objection have you got to it ?—A. T have this objection : I don’t believo 
that a workman would be likely to get a fair deal with compulsory arbitration. I¢ 
certainly would largely depend upon the constitution of ‘the board. ° 
Q. Suppose you form a board for each particular case—do you think that would 


' be meeting the case ?—A. If the men were well versed’in the particular trade. 


Q. Suppose there were a dispute in Mr. Bullen’s shipyard, which could not be 
‘arranged between the parties. Would you think that'a man appointed by means of 
one special arbitrator appointed by the employer and a third man chosen’ by the men— 


‘would that likely give an equitable solution 2—A. T think possibly it might, if they 


« 

s 
g 
a 
4 


’ 


‘ salary so that he could afford to give his whole time absolutely to the business ? 


Fi 
ee a 


‘were parties who understood the situation, but if they were parties who did not I 


would not consider it a fair way at all. 
Q. Of course the man appointed by the men would always be familiar with the cir- 
eumstances, and an employer would always appoint a man who knew his side of the 
ease 2—A. Yes. 

Q. If you had a permanent third arbitrator—a man who made a business of 
“studying these questions and familiar with all kinds of business in the country, don’t 
you think that would be a pretty good board, andapt to reach a satisfactory conclu- 

*sion ?—A. Yes, if he was an impartial man. San 
Q. Say he was like a judge—could not be removed from his office and had a 


Would that be a pretty good institution ?—A. Possibly it might be. Ae 
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Q. What objection would you have to an institution of that: kind ¢ What objec- 
tion do you see to.it ? There is a man, a permanent official whose sole business is ito 
act as third arbitrator in trade disputes. He is independent of all political influences 
and personal influences just as a judge. The workingmen appoint an arbitrator and 
the employer chooses his. What objection do you see to referring a trade dispute to. : 
tribunal of that sort /—A. Well, I don’t know that possibly there could be any objec- 
tion at all, if he was an impartial man and he was left to decide on the merits of the 
case without any influence, I do not see why he should not come to a just conclusion. 

Q. Devoting his whole time to the business he should be more competent than: a 
man. selected for a particular case 7—A. I will say I think the great trouble with 
nine-tenths of the strikes is that employer and employees don’t get together. I believe 
that nine cases out of ten would be settled if they could be got together. 

Q. They won’t talk without prejudice 7—A. Yes, there is something in that. 

Q. Don’t you think the only reason that the unions object to compulsory arbitra- 
tion is the fear that the board will not be an impartial tribunal ?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. They would be willing to have some place to refer disputes if they could have 
confidence in the court ?—A. I think so. But it is pretty hard for them to place that 
confidence. ms 

Q. Don’t you think there is a feeling among workmen that the rest of the world 
is joined against them ?—A. They naturally think that the capitalist class is. 

Q. That represents the world as far as they are concerned ?—A. Yes, I suppose so. 

Q. Is it not made the text of a great many specches that are made to workmen 
on occasions when they meet ?—A. It certainly is on some occasions. f 

Q. Does not the professional agitator make these attacks ?—A. Yes, he very often 
bas good reason. : 

Q. He never fails to make use of his opportunities ?—A. No. 

Q. Don’t you think there is good deal of unnecessary prejudice occasioned by 
that kind of ‘talk 2—A. I daresay, very much. I believe myself if the labour class 
generally would study the question they would not be so prejudiced. fei 

Q. Don’t you think a great deal of their literature is one-sided and inflammatory / 
—A. I have seen none that is not pretty fair. 

Q. What publications are you familiar with from the labour standpoint ?—A. Just 


the local labour papers. I read the Vancouver Independent—that is a labour paper, — 


the Western Socialist and others. I don’t have much time to read a great deal. 

Q. Speaking of your knowledge of labouring men generally, do you know whether 
there is very much of that literature cireulated here in Victoria ?—A. Not in our 
union. Very little, we cannot get enough, that is the great trouble. You cannot get 
men to study labour matters enough to have a right understanding. 

Q. They don’t care to study the subject at all 2—A. They are kind of dilatory. 
They don’t take a very active part, a great part of our men. 


Q. Have you any view as to whether it is in the interests of labour men of Can- 


ada to become part or belong to unions whose headquarters and numerical strergth are 
in the United States 7—A. We at one time were only a local union, and did not have | 


any charter. Finally we decided to take out a charter, and it was a question for some 
time with us as to where the charter would come from, whether we would take a Cana- 
dian charter or an American. Of course nearly all the unions in this. city are chart- 
ered from the American Federation of Labour—a few from the Dominion Trades 
Congress. We considered it would be to our interests to take out a Canadian charter 
in preference to an American. een 

’ “" Q. What reasons led you to that 7—A. If we took out an American charter we 
would have a larger body of men to join than we would if we took out a Canadian 
charter. We would consider that all our per capita would be going into Ainerican 
territory. That is the question we considered, and we thought it would he better, to 
keep it home. — 5 ata ee} . HA a5 


Q: Speaking of your trade, you consider that in Canada, at least, there are suffi- 
cient numbers to.give you any necessary protection, if they were all unionized 7— 
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them available, if they were in the country?—A. Yes, I should certainly say so. ° 
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A. I think it would largely depend upon the alien law myself. I am only spéaking 
now personally. I believe if we had a good alien law we would have protection enough, 
but as it is we have none, I am sorry to say. OO 

Q. What is the matter with the present alien law ?—A. I'don’t think it is work- 
able at all. "4 

Q. What would you suggest /—A. I believe if we had a good alien law that would 
cover the whole ground, that we would then be better not affhated with any American 
union, but at the present time we have to affiliate with American unions in order: to 
protect ourselves. ) 

Q. Would you favour a law which under no cireumstances would permit any alien 
labour to come into Canada ?—A. No. I would draw-the line here. For instance if 
there were trouble between an employer and employees here I would draw the line here. 

Q. If there was no trouble you would advocate the right of an employer to import 
labour to carry on business ?—A. Not if there was labour available here, 

Q. What principle would you lay down to be acted on? Suppose this case. Sup- 
pose that there were not sufficient men in Victoria, but suppose there were plenty of 
men in Winnipeg, and there were also men available in Seattle. The Seattle men 
would be foreigners, the Winnipeg men Canadians. The employer cannot get his: work 
done in Victoria. What would you say as to that?—A. I would say, bring the Cana- 
dians in, notwithstanding the additional expense. ae: toe 

Q. And the consequent loss of profit to the employer ?—A. I don’t know that it 
would be a loss to the employer. : 

Q. He would have to pay the additional expense between Winnipeg and Victoria? 
—A. Certainly, if he imported them. I think, in that ease, if all the men in that 
particular trade were employed here, that an employer should certainly have enough 
men to carry on his business. 

Q. Suppose there were 100 men belonging to your union—50 of them good men, 
and 50. very indifferent, but still not so bad but that they could belong to the union, 
and in Seattle 50 first-class men could be got. You would object to the first-class men 
—you would expect the employer to employ the indifferent men here?—A. Certainly, 
if they could do the work. , 

; Q. We will say they could not do the work so as to make the same profit to the 
employer ?—A. We cannot always consider the. employer. “ 

Q. In that case, you would think the law should keep out the aliens?—A. Yes. - 


By Mr. Rowe: | if *: 
Q. You think it is right, then, sometimes to import labour under contract (—A, 
Not if there were available labour in the country. If they are not available, then I 


don’t think a man’s business should suffer. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 
Q. As long as men could be had, competent or not, you would consider théy were 


competent ?—A. No, there is no use putting a blacksmith at a carpenter’s job. I would 
} 


consider a man should be capable. There is no use importing a caulker and putting 


him at first-class carpenter work. 


Q. So, as long as they were carpenters, whether good or bad, you would consider 

Q. Have you had any particular instance in the working of the alien law to which 
you can refer us?—A. No, none whatever. ge 

Q. In the case of a great enterprise of unusual magnitude, requiring a large 


amount of labour, do you think it is in the interests of the country that labour should 


be imported? In building a railway or something of that kind—would it be right to 


import labour under contract ?—A. I should think it would depend altogether upon 
‘whether the work was required at a certain time. They would come in and take sey- 
eral thousand dollars and then go out of the country. I think it would be better to 


extend it over a longer time and keep the money in the country. | 
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By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. There is always the possibility of having the alien stay, when he comes here ?— 
A, Yes. ‘ 
By His Lordship: 
Q. What do you say about the disadvantage of Canadian workmen joining these 
international or American organizations?—A. I think it is a disadvantage from my 
, own standpoint. 

Q. On what grounds? On account of the alien labour law 2—A. Well, I think, in 
this way : that if a branch, say of the carpenters or shipwrights, is affiliated with any 
- American body representing the same trade, and this body has trouble here, that these 

men that belong to that. body won’t come over here while there is trouble. I think it 
would be a benefit to them in that way. : 

Q. Would they anyway ?—A. We have had them do so right here. 

Q. That is a violation of the first principles of unionism, is it not?—A. We con- 

sidered it so, but at that time we were not affiliated with them in any way. 

Q. The result could be obtained by affiliation, without actual incorporation into 
" the body ?—A. I would stand for affiliation, but not for incorporation. I would not 

want to belong to an international union. Pyles 

Q. Your reason is, that part of the control would pass to the American side?—A. 
" I fhink the control should be on this side. Affiliation gains the real object. 


By Mr. Rowe: ; 
Q. Does your union’ make any special rules for dealing with the navy¢—A. No, 
sir; we try to deal the same with all classes of people and all employers. We insist on 
the same terms with regard to conditions of employment. Of course, the navy always 


has the right as long as I have been here. We never object to working with navy car-. 


penters. We always work on the same job, although they are not union men. They 
belong to the ship. 
Q. Is that because of the fact that it is the property of the empire?—A. [I don’t 
know ; I think it is because it has been recognized as a rule. 
Q. It is a pretty difficult matter for the union to hold up the Imperial govern- 
ment ?—A. They have held up the Dominion. 


By His Lordshw: 
Q. I suppose, the only effect of the union refusing to work for the navy here would 
_be that the ship would be moved elsewhere?—A. I guess so. They are pretty good 
_ people to work for. 


WILLIAM JAMES LADINGHAM, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. I understand there was a blacksmiths’ strike here 2—A. Yes, your Honour. 
_Q. Can you tell us what led up to that ?—A. Well, the Blacksmith’s Union asked 
‘$18 per week 
Q. How long has that union been in existence ?—A, A little over a year. 
Q: It is affliated with the Trades and Labour Council ?—A. No, sir, with the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, with headquarters at Moline, Illinois. 
Q. Ifave you a copy of the constitution ?—A. I have one that is a little defaced. 


(Constitution produced—marked Exhibit I.) 


Q. Are all the blacksmiths in town members of this union, or any non-union ?— 
‘ A, There are two non-union. 
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Q. How many members of the union are there ?—A, Thirty-two. It includes 
blacksmiths and helpers. They decided recently to take the helpers in with the same 
union as the blacksmiths. Each branch decides on its own wages, so the helpers would 
decide on what they want, the horseshoers, the machine blacksmiths, and also carriage 
builders. They each set their own wages. That is ratified by ihe union, The ma- 


‘chine blacksmiths and shop men have made a request of the employers and that was 
granted. Then there was a strike of the carriage blacksmiths and horseshoers. The 


others thought they would be overcome. That was about 7 weeks ago. It is settled 


_now. It was settled the night before last, May 11—Monday night. 


Q. That was a strike for increased wages ?—A. Increased wages and shorter hours. 

Q. What was the result ?—A. They got what they were asking for. Both tha 
raise asked for and the hours. 

Q. What are the hours (—A. Fifty-one in a week. They had been working 56. 

Q. It took seven weeks to fix that up /—A. Yes. : 

Q. Ifow many people idle in the meantime ?—A. Somewhere about 13 ; I don’t 


_ know the exact number. One of the shops of course remained out only a few days. 
_ They paid the, wages that were asked for and complied with all the requirements of 


the union. 
Q. When. you went out on strike did you have to consult the international people 


in Illinois 2—A. We would have according to the constitution, bus we did not go by 


that. 
Q. The constitution requires permission ‘/—A. Yes, if you want to receive bena- 
fits. If they don’t allow you to strike the penalty is that you receive no benefits. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. If you strike without approval ?—A. Yes..° They discourage strikes as far ua 


. possible. 


By Lis Lordship : 
Q. You cannot call on them fer assistance *—A, No, 


By Mr. Rowe 
Q. Have they power to call you out ?—A. It is not given in the constitution. 


By His ‘Lordship : 


Q. You settled the question ef strike yourself ?—A. That is . what we have done. 
We go by conditions as we find them. The general law is there, but we are governed 
by conditions as they exist. The men remain more peaceable and quiet. 

‘ Q. You can strike or not as you like, provided you don’t ask for strike benefit 2— 
A. That is what we did—that is what the men did. .I was not included in the strike. 

Q. They would get the sanction of the people in Illinois ?—A. No. 

Q. It was only a section of the trade ‘—A. Two sections—the horseshoer: and 
carriage workers. Some are horseshoers alone, and some are horseshoers and carriage 
blacksmiths. 

Q. Can .a man belonging to the union work at either of these branches without 


:-any trouble 7—A. Yes. 


Q. You did not get any assistance from Illinois ?—A. No, they did not ask for 


any. 
Q. Have the headquarters got power ny call you out on strike 2—A, Not that I 


— By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. What is the wage new got ?—A. $18; that is the minimum. There are others 


got more for 51 hours’ work. The shop smiths and machine blacksmiths get $3.50 
per day of 9 hours. I might say that the first to comply with the reaucst was the 
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British Columbia Railway. *They said they had’ no objection to the’ men: bettering 
their condition’ as long’ a's they did not hit them too hard; and’ our request was granted. 
Tf all men were treatéd that way there would be no reason’for strikes, or even to 
organize. The employer’ generally does not understand ‘the ‘nature and requirements 
of the men, and not understand that there is no getting them ‘together. bral 
Q. You look upon unions as beneficial 2—A. Yes. “The” blacksmiths have’ been 
working for some #3 for 9 hours. The boilermakers were @etting up to $4, or $3.75 
and $3.50 working on tlie same jobs as the blacksmiths. Not being organized they 
were not in a posion'to ask for more. It was not the employer’s fault because’ that 
is all they were paying elsewhere. As soon as they were organized they got it without 
any trouble, for the simple reason that one firm did not hesitate to’ pay when’’they 
knew the other firms were paying the same. BY EEN 7 ies a 
Q. What is the necessity of belonging to the American’ organization ?—A. We 
believed in the first place that our men were working under'¢onditions too low. ~ They 
asked for $18 for fifty-one hours. One of the bosses said’ he ‘would have’ to send to 
Vancouver for men. He afterwards said he did not like to doit, but he would have 
to send to Seattle for men. . ty ; 
Q. He could not get men in one place by reason of your belonging ‘to one’ union? 
—A. Yes. If the strike were prolonged over any reasonablé''time it’ would be known 
all over and no person would come. In the Blacksmiths’ Fou*nal, published in Tilinois, 
there is a little article—* Our duty toward our employers.’ ’’ We want employers ‘to 
organize. That is a recent effect of the strike'in Victoria.’ ‘Now they are organized, 
and we help them to fix the prices. ae TOMER. Ae ae 
Q. If they formed an international organization and they sent to Seattle to get 
men, if there was a strike here and you went to Seattle to get work, these employers 
would not take you ?~—A. Oh; yes. nominees ie RMP GG pen eae 
Q. Suppose the employers ‘were organized ?—A. Certainly; we want them..to or- 
ganize, if it is a legitimate organization. The difficulty here-our ‘difficulty was. to: get 
the men to organize. ae De et vais . 
Q. I want to point out that the employers would organize an international union. 
For instance, suppose there was a strike here and you wanted to get work and went. to 
Seattle to get work would not the employer there refuse .to take you on, if you had left 
jt here 2—A. I don’t know. ' They would have great difficulty ‘in keeping track of the 
men. : Say ao PsP te 5 . 2: rope eines 
By Mr. Rowe : nhl Sob Shee ay ak gy EE a 


Q. The employers here would not have difficulty in sending oyer‘a list of the men ¢ 
—A. That has never happened. I think when a man wants men he will hire them. 
That would rest wholly with the foreman. ee eat 

Q. How do the wages here compare with wages in other parts of Canada #— 
A. Much higher than was awarded the men up at Fernie by’ the commission, where 
cost of living is higher and where they should have higher wages than they. have here. 
They have been giving $3 a day for ten hours. Maine 

Q. Do you know, anything about labour conditions in’ this‘ province as conipared 
with other provinces ?—A. I don’t know. I know more withregard to Victoria 3’ I 
have been through the Kootenays. REE DEANE SAS Aare a ees 

Q. Say compared with the state of Washington or the provinces of the east i— 
A. They would be much the same as Seattle and Tacoma:—abotit’ the same here’ as in 
Portland. ba ae ey 

Q. You do not know as to the east 2—A. Yes, I have worked in, Toronto. The 
foreman in the shop where I worked got only $2. In another place in J ackson he got 
$2.50, both men about equal. "The same man would get’ $$'75 here.- Then 'the dost of 
living was lower there than here. Rent would be higher there; but board was ower 
than here. It was wher I left. Siu ‘ok rae MAE EN ene £2 

aye So you would think, speaking generally, that thé iecond?tions ‘in ‘British: Cotum- 
jna of workingmen would be ag good asin any otziet ‘provméé tA. About the sami. 


yw ae ee 


D ; Fs $45 CZs h ae} Ari yd ie eh ot Sa aes 
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He gets a little more than along the Canadian Pacific Railway. They have perhaps as 
good or better than $3.25 in td east. I don’t know about the cost of living. 7 

Q. Do you think that belonging to an international union narrows your sense of 
citizenship {—A. No, I think it enlarges it. I think it will not be long when you. will 
find that union men won’t fight with each other. 

Q. It tends to make a more friendly feeling ?/—A. Yes. 

Q. Some unions seem to regard that there is nothing in common between employ- 
ers and employees—that there is hostility between the two interests ?—A. Yes, but 
there is no occasion for trouble between the two. The interest of the one is the interest 
of the other. That is how our strike was probably settled. A letter was drafted to 
show them. We had come together and we wanted them to organize, and we would 
assist them in having them do what was right. aes 

Q. To bring the refractory employers to time ?7—A. Yes. There are some with a 
tendeney to take advantage of the others. Our letter showed our attitude towards 
them. The man who moved the resolution to prolong the strike said he wished he had 
been to the last meeting. 

Q. How would you assist them in a matter of that sort 2—A. They might not 
approve of the way we could assist them. I might say that if one boss was known ‘to 
cut prices or to do anything contrary to legitimate trade, that it would be made known 
to the blacksmiths’ union, and he would be an unfair man. You see the drivers who 

get the horses shod, they might have a preference—they belong to the clerks’ union or 
the teamsters’ union, and they all want to see uniform prices, and in that way we 
could assist them. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Your union—the United States part of it—is a pretty large body ?7—A. Yes... 

Q. Do you know whether there is organization among the employers to any extent? 
—A. We tried to get.them. We urged in our journal the necessity of them organizing. 

Q. You don’t know whether it has been taken up by them to any extent ?—A. No, 
I don’t know. If they organized and we could help them and had the members on a 
proper footing we could get reasonable wages, by working together. 

Q. But if you worked together it would be hard on the public ?7—A. The public 
work together, and there would be no.special difference for anybody. I might say the 
employers have a clubbing arrangement, and they went outside of their own organiza- 
tion to get a member of the union to draw it up for them. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. To what extent have labour-saving appliances displaced labour ?—A. I have 
never made an estimate—never saw an estimate. The unskilled man can do skilled 
work now. An ordinary man can handle a machine if he has any intelligence. ~ 


’ 


- By His Lordship : ae 2 kia 


Q. Is it not a fact that the more labour-saving machines introduced invariably 
results in a greater demand for Jabour in the Jong run ?—A. Nevertheless we’ find a 
large quantity of unemployed throughout the world. 

Q. Your suggestion is, that more men. should work a less number of hours eh, 
Divide the men according to the work, whenever there is a surplus of men who cannot 
get work. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. Your idea would be to EE es the hours, when you have cae labour el 
To give them a chance to live. | 

Q. Suppose your case. You get the day down to such a time that thé oidlinly 
business of the year would keep every blacksmith employed. Suppose the blacksiniths 
say: We want: more wages. The employer has no surplus labour. to resort to —A. No. 


Ye LEe 
e 
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‘Q. The result would be, there is no competition in labour, ‘and ‘gives the union 
power to dictate the wages?—A. We study it over and see what is the interest of the 
employer and ourselves. If we ask what is unreasonable, we place both himself and 

‘ ourselves at a disadvantage. 
Q. You don’t think the labour men would push that advantage iA. No. . 

Q. You will admit that would place him in a position to push his demands to the 

“Jast limit? You would have to rely on the genérosity of others?—A, Always some 
“person has to rely on the reasonableness of others. 


. Vicerorta, May 14, 1903. 
Arrnur B. Buucey, recalled. 


His Lorpsrie—I understand, Mr. Bodwell, that: you are appearing for the E. & 
N. corporation in regard to the strike at Ladysmith, and also in connection with any 
evidence to throw light on the withdrawal of the men from the KE. & N. boats. These 
-are the parties for whom you appear ? ee: 


Mr. Bopwetu.—At present. I understand I am to have another retainer. 


His Lorpsuiw.—We will expect you to confine your examination to matters relat- 
ing to the parties for whom you act. 


Mr. Bopweti.—I have been doing that, except where the commission has wished 
me to assist them in other matters. If a witness is called on any subject, and I think 


his evidence would throw any light on matters in which I am interested, I would con- | 


sider I had the right to examine on that point. 


Tis Lorpsui’.—The Commission is placed in an embarrassing position with only 
“one counsel. Some of the outside people may get the idea that you are running the 
‘commission. On the other hand, without counsel, as one or other of the commis- 
sioners must ask questions, matters move in a certain direction, and with counsel on 
both sides, matters are facilitated. It is the position of the commission to listen, and 
not ask questions. vs 


Wirxess.—We are hardly in a position to employ counsel. We have. been out-on 
strike for quite a while, and counsels’ scale of wages are a little high. I think it will 
be only fair to both parties to have counsel excluded. 


Tis Lorpsuip.—You have a perfect right to make any statements in the box which 
you think should be made. 


Wirness.—lI would lke to ask that the case of George Estes be ruled out of this. 
To bring this up I would like to know as well Mr. Bodwell’s action in bringing in the 
C.P.R. and C.P.N. I think it is really putting me in a very bad light. 


Hts Lorpsuip.—I think you are quite able to take care of yourself. 


Wirness.—Iyy this case I would like to tell the truth, but to run a string of 
questions on me that might be very easily turned into something else would put me in 
a false light, by me saying yes or no to confusing questions. — 


Mr. Boowrii.—I will not permit you to say that I am acting from any improper 
motive. 


\ 


His Lorpsniv.—A lawyer is really no good to his client unless he. is able to some- 
what mix up a witness. It is the duty of the commissioners to take care. they don’t 


e 
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receive a wrong impression from the evidence. A very large discount is placed on this. 
- You need not be at all alarmed at any evidence you may give. 


Wirxess. —In this morning’s press it says that the witness admitted that the 
union would have struck even if Captain Troupe had made the agreement, which is 


_not so. You must understand that a number of men who don’t wish to work unfair 
.ate hard to control and I could only follow the dictations of these men. I might use 


my influence as [told Captain Troupe, which I did. In this case I might state that 
Captain Troupe was notified that they would not handle any unfair baggage, and 
Captain Troupe told one of our men that he was willing to live up to it, and after- 
wards when we went over to Vancouver for fear the boat would be used for the carry- 
ing of that kind of stuff we interviewed Captain Troupe, and he gave us both to 
understand then that-he had received our letter, and that if he at any time put unfair 
stuff on board he would expect the men would walk off. That is what he himself 
stated. On the Friday following this unfair stuff was placed on the boat, and the 


‘captain was notified of the fact and of the agreement or understanding between 
~Captain Troupe and the union. We notified these men that we would go out in Vic- 
‘toria. On:our way over Captain Troupe made a proposal to me. The facts of that are 


in the agreement placed before the commission yesterday. We had a special meeting 
that night, and that as it was a mistake as far as Captain Troupe was concerned we 
agreed to run the boats. On the Saturday night following unfair stuff was put on the 
Princess May, and there was trouble there. The secretary wired that the agreement 
was broken and to order out the fleet. I went over, I saw Captain Troupe the next 
morning, and as far as I was able to tell I understood that I would be backed up by 
ithe men, but I would have to get the approval of. the union. On the voyage over on 
-Monday there was quite a lot of scab stuff on 


By His Lorship : 


. Q. How would you be able to tell that 2—A. By the quantity on the beat. Goods 
coming down from the town were carried by non-union teamsters to the dock and this 
was declared unfair. In consequence of this, and the breaking of the agreement the 
men walked out. 

Q. You took the position you would not handle the unfair stuff 2—A. Yes, and 
‘Captain Troupe made an agreement under which he agreed not to handle unfair 
stuff. It was alleged that we intended to go out whether or no, and it put us in a 
iwwery bad light. ae ere re 
' » Q. Your suggestion is that. Captain Troupe agreed he would not carry any freight 
from the wharf so long as the teamsters were out in Vancouver ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Any one of these organizations that were out could decline totake unfair 
‘stuff 2—A. In their line of business. 

Q. And if they did so all other unions would be obliged to accept that position 
and not have any dealings with the freight as long as it was unfair 2—A. Yes, so long 


as, it was unfair. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. Was not the agreement that you would not strike without twelve hours’ notice ? 


A. Personally it was. 
- Q. You. were acting for the Seamen’s Union then ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were not to strike without twelve hours’ notice ?—A. We agreed to go on 
and run the boat. Captain Troupe told us that any time unfair stuff was put on the 


boat he expected the men would walk off. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Is this agreement in writing 2—A,- gos of it is. That was a verbal agree- 


ment between ourselves. 
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By Mr, Bodwell : 


Q. Captain Troupe agreed that he would not carry any unfair freight ?-—A. Yes, 

Q. And all freight that was delivered at that wharf was unfair ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was not the agreement that you men agreed that you would not strike without 
12 hours’ notice, and Captain Troupe agreed not to dismiss you without 12 hours’ 
notice ?7—A. Ne. I don’t think so. 

Q. Do you say that Captain Troupe agreed he would not. carry any unfair 
freight 7—A. Yes. 


Q. And that the whole of the freight deliv ered at the wharf was unfair?—A That | 


is my idea of the agreement. 


Q. The fact is you came here on the Lowise, arriving in Victoria on March 10 


about 9 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that you gave Captain Troupe no notice whatever that you were even 
going to hold a meeting ?—A. I gave him no notice—it was not necessary. 

Q. You had your meeting /—A. Yes. 


Q. And about 11 o’clock at night you went down yourself or was it Thompson— 


to the Charmer.(—A. I went myself to the Charmer. I said a strike had been 
declared. 
Q. And that they had to come out /—A. They could do as they liked about that. 
Q. Did you send any word to Captain Troupe ?—A. No. 


Q. The idea was you would stop the Charmer making that trip ?—A. I had no.-, | 


idea of that. I had nothing at all to do with that. 
Q. You stopped the Danube 2—A. I know nothing about who went down there. 
Q. Don’t you know as a matter of fact that the Danube did not go out that 
night ?—A. Yes, I know she didn’t go out. 
Q. Don’t you know the Charmer was delayed deAe Yes, 45 minutes. 


Q. And that she had to go out without a sufficient crew ?—A. I don’t know as to . 


that. 

Q. Didn’t you try to get the engineers out ?—A. No, 

Q. Didn’t you ask the quartermaster to come.out ?—A. No. 

Q. Who: spoke to the men—what member of the union ?—A. I don’t know. I 
went down to the Charmer ani got my clothes. I went to the room I occupied and 
back out with my clothes. 

Q. Where did you go when you told the men a strike was declared ?—A. I told 
the ones I met on the way to my room. I went straight home. I might have spoken 
to my brother. 

Q. Who was the man sent down from the lodge to notify the Charmer men ?—A: 
I don’t know of any. 


Q. You said once that a great many of the crew were at the meeting ?—A. I ae bs 


know that there was. The Charmer’s men would be all over town. 
Q. How long were you on the Charmer ?—A. About six minutes. 
Q. And you don’t know the Charmer crew ?—A. Yes, I know them. 


Q. How large a room is it where you had the meeting ?—A. The Eagle Hall, } ; 


cannot say—possibly as large as this. In a large meeting I could not tell you. 

Q. You didn’t know the crew of the Charmer was there 7—A. With the exception 
of my own brother I don’t remember any one positively. I might suppose they were 
there, and not be aware of the fact. I did not give the fact any attention. 


Q. Was it necessary for somebody to notify the gs s crew ? Did anybody 


notify them ?—A. I know of no one. 
Q. You don’t know they were at the meeting (arnt I paid no attention: at a. 
meeting. 


Q. No one notified the men, and yet they all went out ?—A. I don’t know. ~*~’ | 
Q. Was any one appointed to go down ¢@—A. I was not. I don’t know. I was at ‘ 


the meeting and did not know of anybody beirig appointed. 
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Q. It is a most remarkable thing that the men walked ‘out ?—A. It is only a 
matter of fact. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Were some of these men at the meeting ?—A. I could only speak of one man 
positively, and that was my brother. You could not tell men in a church—you could: 
not say. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. How many people were there on the boat ?—A. I could not say. I told every- 
body I met, and in that way the news of the strike would very likely spread. As a 
matter of fact there were very few men on the Charmer, and when the men decided 
to come out the news would spread easily. I did not bother about it. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. You say that Captain Troupe said to you that the moment the company broke. 
the agreement you were to be at liberty to walk out ?—A. Yes. He told our agent, 
Mr. Thompson. We believed that Captain Troupe would live up to the agreement. He 
had broken his part. 

Q. The agreement is dated March 14 i—A. Ves: it was after that. It was on 
Friday. 

Q. The strike took place on Monday night ?—<A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not have been possible for any freight to have reached the Charmer 
without being unfair ?—A. If a man had carried it down himself ? 

Q. If expressmen had come down ?—A. No, no union express men would go near 
the dock. 

Q. If any one other than the owner delivered it it would be unfair ’—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to know whether it would have been possible for anything to have 
reached the Charmer at all ?—A. Yes, it was. On trains coming from the east, the 
baggageman is a fair man, and baggageman would come through provided the men in’ 
the station did not touch it, and it would come on the boat and come across fair. Express 
parcels the same—Dominion express only excluded. 

Q. This baggageman you say was fair ?—A. On the train. The man on the 
platform was unfair. 

Q. The crew of the Charmer aid go to the train ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The reason the baggageman was fair was because his craft was not included 
in the U.B.R.E.¢—A. It was really a different class of work altogether. When they 
handled the baggage it was on the train, and in no way connected with the baggage 
on the station. There is another point to be looked at. Had the freight been put on. 
the trucks after a strike of the freight handlers and longshoremen to do that work he 
would become unfair—he would be a substitute. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You say you undertook, as far as you could on behalf of the men to give 
twelve hours’ notice. You gave.this undertaking on Sunday, and yet you went out: on 
Monday without giving notice ?—A. If it was unfair to him it was unfair to me. I 
was powerless. I did not know Captain Troupe’s residence. I never took that into 
consideration. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q: The arrangement to hold this meeting was made on the way down from Van- 
couver—you told us in the police court. You ordered the meeting before you left 


Vaneéouver ?—A. I forget that circumstance. 
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Q. Did you order the meeting before you left Vancouver ?—A. I am not really 
sure. 

Q. You don’t. remember whether you said it or not ?—A. I forget all about it. 

Q. Would you admit it if I showed that you had said it —A. I don’t remember. 

Q. You did have a talk about the matter on the way down 2—A. IT cannot remem- 
ber. ’ 
Q. You don’t remember swearing that once before ?—A. No, really. 
Q. Do you remember that you ordered a meeting to be held by telegram before 
you left Vancouver 2—A. Whether I said so or not is something I don’t remember. 
It is very hard to follow a little matter of detail like that. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. You say the meeting ordering the strike was on the evening of that Monday ? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. Was there action taken on the fact that you had been bound in a personal 
agreement with Captain Troupe ?—A. I placed it before them. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What did they say about that ?—A. They decided to come out, whether or no. 

Q. Don’t you think that kind of thing is calculated. to raise a prejudice—if 
unions won't keep their promises ?—A. There is another thing to look at—that we 
were not expecting this—that 12 hours’ notice would be given us. It was believed that 
no freight would come on the boat but what was fair. 

Q. When you are led into a contract of this sort you should consider the public 2? 
—A. So should the company. 

Q. The company tried to carry the freight, but you would not ?—A. They were | 
going to do it to the disadvantage of the men. : 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. I understand that your action was taken in view of the suspicion that the 
company were prepared to displace you with other crews so that they would be released 
from the agreement ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you expect them to get these men ?—A. I certainly did. 

Q. Did you not say in your evidence in the police court— 


_ £Q. What did you call the meeting for ? Didn’t you call the meeting for the 
purpose of striking ?—A. ‘es, sir. 

‘Q. Didn’t you issue a call on the wire to that effect ?—A. Yes.’ | 

Q. Didn’t you say that ?-A. If that is my evidence, yes. 

Q. The meeting you were to call was to discuss the question of this agreement ?— 
A. To the best of my belief. 

Q. Did you give Captain Troupe or any officer on the boat any notice that the — 
meeting was to be called ?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. When you came to Victoria you had a meeting, and you did not give Captain 
Troupe notice that the meeting was being called or held ?—A. I met Captain Troupe 
on the dock. JI told him the men had decided to go out—when I went down for my 
clothes. 

Q. About one o’clock that night ?—A. To the best of my belief. 

Q. You arranged for that meeting before you left Vancouver, you discussed it on 
the way down, you arrived at Victoria, you held a meeting after getting there. some 
time between 11 and 12, you went down in your official capacity to notify the men ?— 
A. I beg to differ. * 

Q. Didn’t you say you went down in your official capacity 2—A. I don’t know 
whether that was so. I went down to get my clothes. 
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Q. Did you come down in your official capacity to notify the men that the strike 
was on ?—A. I don’t know that I did. 

Q. Did you ever say you did ?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Would it be my mistake, your mistake, or the mistake of the stenographer ?— 
A. The real fact is simply this : that after this meeting. was over I went down to get 
my clothes, and you are trying to make capital out or the fact that I was chairman 
of the association. 


By ‘His Lordship : 


Q. Your personal influence was rather against the strike ?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you had to come into the view of the union ?—A. I had to. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


~ -Q. And you simply went down to’ the’ ‘Charmer to get your clothes 2—A. No one 
was selected by the lodge to go down. 

Q. Was that because the men of the Charmer were all at the meeting ?—A. I 
don’t remember as to that. 

Q. Were you at the public meeting ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear Estes say with reference to the strike in Vancouver—‘the Labour 
Council of. Vancouver, composed of 37 unions has endorsed the cause of the strikers’ ? 
—A. Something to that effect. 

Q. Did you understand that to mean there were 37 unions in that strike, sym- 
pathetically or otherwise 7—A. No. I understood it to be that the Trades and Labour 
Council is composed of those different representatives from different unions. 

Q. How many unions were represented in that headquarters committee ?—A. 
Four, I believe striking unions—the B.C. Steamshipmen’s Society, the Longshore- 

men’s Union, the Teamsters’ Union and the U.B.R.E. 

Q. What did the U.B.R.E. include—the railway employees not in any other union ? 
—A. They will take in anything I believe—from. the man who walks on the track to 
the engineer. 

Q. The result was that no man could work—none of the local men engaged in 
Vancouver, either in. the business of carrying the ordinary freight to the railway, or 
engaged in the transportation of coal for the railway companies, and be fair—was 
that not the fact ?—A. I believe it was. 

Q. Didn’t it extend so far that the Czar, engaged in bringing coal over from 
‘Nanaimo, was tied up—that is true?—A. I believe she was tied up alongside the wharf. 

Q. You know what tied up means. As a matter of fact, were the men working on 
that tug directed to go out on strike?—A. I am not aware of the fact. 

*  Q. They came out on strike?—A. I believe they did. 

Q. The result of that was that no coal could be carried to Vancouver—it came to 
that pitch, didn’t it?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. You didn’t know that?—A. Only afterwards. 

Q. And would have stayed so, only Mr. Marpole made a special arrangement 

with Mr. Estes?—A. I object to that. Mr. Estes had nothing to do with our society 
at all. Mr. Estes—it was impossible for him to make any agreement regarding the 
steamshipmen. 

Q. Is this true? I will read from the evidence given by Mr. Marpole in the aleas 
court: —— 
-¢ At the door of the hall I met Mr.. Thompson an® explained ‘he situation to him, 
and Mr. Thompson told me that at a meeting of the executive that afternoon it had 
been decided that no coal should come to Vancouver, but the matter was now out of 
his: hands, and we would have to see Mr. Estes. So, from there, accompanied by Mr. 
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Thompson, we went down to the Commercial: Hotel; we were introduced to Mr.. Estes, — 
and I explained to him why we came down there, and he said that he did not see any 
use in opening up the discussion, as, at a meeting that afternoon or some time that 
day,.it had been decided that no coal should come to Vancouver. I then asked Mr. 
Estes if he meant by that that all the coal merchants of Vancouver were to be cut off 
of their supply, and he said, yes. I then explained to Mr. Estes the hardship that 
would impose on the public; and he replied that there was nobody more sorry than he 
was that such a hardship should be imposed, but that strikes usually brought about 
that condition of affairs, and that it was the only way they could bring pressure to 
bear on the strike. I then told Mr. Estes, if the Czar was not released—if we could 
not get an order to release the Czar, we would have to do the best we could to get her 
away from Vancouver, and failing that, we would have to advertise to the public the 
reason we could not get coal was because the U.B.R.E. would not allow it. Mr. Estes 
then referred to an advertisement that we inserted in the U.B.R.E. pamphlet some 
time previous to that, and said that, as we had stood by the U.B.R.E. to that extent, 
that. he would be willing to let the Czar go, provided we would guarantee that she 
would take no freight out, nor bring coal into Vancouver for the C.P.R. J asked Mr. 
Estes to write out that agreement, which he did, and I signed it.” ’ 

Q. That was the true state of affairs, was it not?—A. I don’t know anything 

about it. 

Q. Were you not in the police court when that statement was made?—A. I was 
not. 

Q. From your knowledge of the conditions, would you say that was the correct 
state of affairs?—A. I would say that the man told a deliberate falsehood, for the 
simple reason that Estes had no connection with our union. To the best of my belief, 
Mr. Estes had no right to sign an agreement. 

Q. Mr. E. W. Thompson is president of the Vancouver branch of your society ? 
You know Mr. Thompson was present at that interview?—A. I don’t remember any- 
thing about that. . : 

Q. Were you not in the police court? Don’t you know, as a matter of fact, that 
he was there ?—A. I heard something about this agreement. 

Q. Who did you hear talking about the agreement?—A. There was some talk by 
Mr. Brooke. ; 

Q. Didn’t you hear Mr. Brooke say Mr. Thompson was there?—A. No, I didn’t 
hear him. 

Q. I ask you, from your knowledge of the circumstances, whether that is a true 
statement, or not?—A. I don’t know anything about it. : 


By His Lordship: 


Q. I suppose you have no reason to doubt that the Czar was enabled to carry coal 
by some understanding with Mr. Estes?—A. I know nothing about it. Mr. Estes re- 
presents the U.B.R.E. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. Why did you go to Vancouver and consult Mr. Estes with reference to the 
strike, yourself ?—A. I wanted to know the merits of their side of the case. 

Q. Will you say that Mr. Estes was not present at the discussion which took place 
at the headquarters committee when you were there?—A. Sometimes he was. 

: Q. And he took part in the discussion and took your side once, didn’t he?—A. I 

think he did. | 

Q. Now you suggest that Mr. Estes was not interested in that strike?—A. I say 
he was not. He is not, and never was. ea 

Q. The U.B.R.E. were the people who called the strike?—A. In the first place. 

Q. And they were the people with him when the negotiations took place ,with re- 
ference to the settlement of the strike?—A, No, I cannot say that. a 
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Q. You don’t remember hearing Mr. Lockyer and Mr. Skene, members of the 
Board of 'T'rade?—A. I think they are apt to be mistaken. 

@. And that Mr. Estes at the meeting was the spokesman ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. I am asking you whether Mr. Lockyer and Mr. Skene were telling a falsehood ? 
—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know about that being the condition of things—that there was an 
attempt to settle the strike, and that the spokesman and head was Mr. Estes?—A: I 
think there is liable to be a misunderstanding. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. Would you call Mr. Estes the leader of the strike2?—A. No, he might be one 
of the principal speakers, but I would say he is not a leader. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 
Q. Why did they send over Mr. Estes?—A. That is the U.B.R.E.’s business—not 


mine. 

Q. You knew the Board of Trade got their arbitration committee to bring about 
é settlement between the U.B.R.E.?—A. I have been told so. 

Q. And that they had several meetings in that connection?—A. I Have ea 
told so. e 

Q. Did they not deal with Mr. Estes as the man who was the representative of 
the strikers?—A. I cannot say so. i 

Q. Would you be surprised that this statement was made to them. (Quotes from 
evidence of Mr. Skene.) 

Q. At the meeting which was held where the strikers’ ites ie ss were ant 
with Mr. Estes, did anything come under your observation, and if so, what, with -re- 

_ ference to Mr. Estes’ position among the strikers?—A. He seemed to be the: Head man 
at the time.’ 

@. Would Mr. Skene be liable to tell a elchoat (—A. It is different, In the first 

place, you say that Mr. Marpole said that Mr. Estes signed a release of the Czar, and I 
say he had no right to do so. 

Q. At this meeting with the arbitration committee there was a proposal drawn up 
in writing ?—A. I am not sure—I don’t remember. 

Q. And if you found out that Mr. Estes was the man who settled that tae ee 
on behalf of the strikers what would you say as to his position among the strikers ?— 
A. I don’t know. 

Q. Suppose Mr. Lockyer, president of the Board of Trade, were to say (Oates) 

“Q. You spoke of a document. Who practically settled the terms of that docu- 
ment on behalf of the strikers ?—A. Well, it was drawn up—it is only right to say it 
was drawn up, and in’a great many cases the phraseology was altered at Mr. Histes’ 
own proposition himself.’ 

Q. You don’t know that statement is true ?—A. No, I would not make that state- 
ment. 

Q. Do you admit that these things are true ?—A. I don’t know ee about 
them. 

e  Q. Ever hear that before ?—A. Don’t know that I did.» 


By His Lordship : ; 
Q. You went to see Mr. Estes yourself ?—A. Yes. But you might put it in this 
ent: Suppose we say that the C.P.N. had to draw up some kind of an agreement, 
and Mr. Bodwell was called in to draw up an agreement, would he be Bede, or 
leader of the C.P.N. ? 
‘Q. The difficulty is that Mr. Estes’ position is different. Will you tell us just 
what Mr. Estes is tA, He is pee of the U.B.R.E. 
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Q. Is he there in an advisory capacity ?—A. In relation to our strike. 

Q. You said you went over to get the facts of the U.B.R.E. strike, and you 
selected Mr. Estes 2—A. Yes. 

Q. And is that not a pretty good indication that Mr. Estes is the leader of the 
strike ? Are we not justified in thinking that ?—A. I suppose you are. I could not 
say Mr. Estes is the leader of the strike. 

Q. He is the president of the U.B.R.E.?—A. Yes, but there are other men. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Did Mr. Estes give you any assurance of financial assistance ?—A. He might 
have done so; I don’t remember. 


By His Lordship : 


-Q. Did you ever discuss the question with him ?—A. I believe I have. Anything 
in the way of financial assistance has always come before the executive committee of 
the combined strikers. . 

Q. Have the U.B.R.E. a strike fund at headquarters ?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. He would have some influence upon the action of the men because of his 
position ?—A. Mr. Estes is really at the beck and call of the joint executive at Van- 
couver. If they say, go to Winnipeg, he has to go. He is at the disposal of fhe execu- 
tive board of the joint strikers at the present time. I don’t know in what particular 
capacity. Suppose they want him to go and lecture at any one point. If they send him 
he has to go. I don’t know that the combined strikers pay him. 

' Q. Has your association got a representative on that joint board ?—A. Yes, I 
sat on it myself. 

~Q. Don’t you know his relations with that board ?—A. I never troubled myself . 
to get access to their minutes. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. He said he gave up a position of $300 a month to take one at $125 for the 
U.B.R.E. ?—A. I don’t know as to that. 

Q. You know that he is a paid official of the U.B.R.E. and has his travelling 
expenses paid by that body ?—A.You know it is unfair to ask me anything in connec- 
tion with the U.B.R.E., although I am willing to give you anything I know, and any- 
thing in connection with Mr. Estes it is only right that that man should have a chance 
of answering for himself. 


By His Lordship : 


_  Q. What we want to understand is the exact nature or connection in this strike 
between that body and your body. It looks as if Mr. Estes was the engineer of this 
whole business, and that he was the man who procured the tying up of the Czar ?— 
A. I will tell you he was not. In the first place we knew nothing about the U.B.R.E. 
until the time of the strike. We heard they were organized. We were only organized 
here two weeks before this strike was called in Vancouver. How is it possible that us 


people not knowing anything about Mr. Estes could be influenced by him? The 
e 


connection between the two bodies is this : we always fight shy of anything unfair. | 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. Do you know, as a matter of personal knowledge, when the first trouble oc- 
curred between the U.B.R.E. ?—A. No. 
Q. Who was it that promoted the organization of your union here ?—A. It was 
really a necessity of the members who had joined the Vancouver division. We thought 
it would be better to have a branch in Victoria. ‘i 
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Q. When was the Vancouver part organized ?—A. I believe there has been a 
union for over ten years. When we came over to Victoria I was made chairman... Our 
society has been in existence two weeks before the strike. 

Q. ‘Was the organization here suggested by the idea that there was likely to be 
trouble with the C.P.R. ?+—A. No, it was a matter of convenience. 

Q. Do you know where the suggestion came from that you should take a hand in 
the dispute of the C.P.R. 2—A. We knew there were a lot of unfair men on the wharf. 
It arose among the men themselves. Just a matter of man to man. 

Q. Would you discharge goods on to an unfair dock ?—A. That is a question to 
be. left to discussion with the. men, according to the merits of the case. It all depends 
on circumstances. If the dock was unfair and there would be unfair longshoremen 
working on it, and the crew worked with them they would be unfair, and would refuse 
to do it. 

Q. I don’t understand how your union which is young, should have taken this 
attitude when old unions associated with this work did not. For instance, take the 
men on the trains ?—A. They would decide among themselves. One union might take 
a different view. Take the engineers and firemen’s unions. They recognize no other 
unions except themselves. They make agreements entirely by themselves. Suppose 
they went on strike 


By His Lordship : 


_ Q. You would not strike in sympathy with them ?—A. We have never had an 
opportunity. I would never work unfair. 

Q. Just what the public wants to know is how far these sympathetic strikes are 
liable to go. You have taken up a battle in which you are not concerned. The 
public want to know the limits of this kind of thing ?—A. You must understand that 
I have a wife and family dependent upon me, and am interested also. We will say, for 
instance, the U.B.R.E. come out; I will know they would be sensible men, and as a 
matter of fact that these men would never come out as a body without they first under- 
stood what they were doing, I would not go on strike without I thought they were 
right. 

Q. It is a quarrel in which you are not at all interested. You are doing it out 
of sympathy ?—A. It is to our interests to see that unionism is kept up. If one union 
is beaten, sooner or later it will affect others. 

Q. You went into the strike without knowing anything really as to the merits ? 
—A. I believe I should have a chance of belonging to the union. The demands are 
published, and all that is asked of the C.P.R. is that they will not discriminate against 
members of the U.B.R.E.,. and will allow them to organize employees of the C.P.R. 
into their union. 

Q. They say it originated in a man disobeying the regulations of the company 2 
—A. The C.P.R. say so. They certainly make their side good. 

Q. But you went into this strike without hearing what the C.P.R. had to say. 
The public have an interest in finding out how far this sympathetic strike is to be 
allowed. You people are not the only people concerned in these matters 2—A. It con- 
cerns us as much as anyone else. 

Q. Do you know whether it is proposed to call out other crafts ?—A. I don’t know 
as to that at all. 

Q. Is there any reason you know of why there should be more labour disturbances 
in British Columbia than other parts of Canada ?—A. The only reason I can see is 
simply that capital itself has got more control and is more arbitrary in its demands— 
when a corporation like the C.P.R. says a man cannot belong to a union. 

Q. Do you say that the C.P.R. or any other cerporation have the right to employ 
non-union men if they want to ?—A. If bodies like the C.P.R. have the right to or- 
ganize capital, labour has a right to organize. 
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Q. We want to find out. the opinions of union men whether it is right for employ- 
ers to employ non-union men ?—A. Provided he does not discriminate against union 
men. ; : 

Q. Surely an employer has the right to say whether he shall employ union men 
or non-union men ?—A. It leaves a chance of discrimination in favour of non-union 
men against union men. Suppose we say now that there is a possibility of the men-in 
his line of business would not be union men. If the men were giving good service it 
would look a little foolish if in taking on men an employer would reject union men and 
take on non-union men. On the steamer Joan the reason. of-our trouble there was 
four of our men were working in the capacity of deckhands on that boat for several 
months and gave every satisfaction. The captain when he heard of them being union 
men, tore up the book and told them to get-to hell and get out. He was paying them 
$40 a month and four men were hired at $45 to take their places. : 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Do you remember there was a fireman on the Charmer—one of the most com- 
petent men they had, and that a delegation from your lodge went down one night 
and insisted on that man coming off the boat because he was not a member of the 
union ?—A. The fireman was my brother, and I was on strike against my brother. 

Q. And you insisted on his coming off the boat ?—A. Yes, because he would not 
join the union. 

Q. You insisted on his coming off or else the men would strike?—A. Yes—my 
brother, Alfred H. Bulley. 

Q. The captain had the option of tying up the Charmer or putting that man off 
the boat ?—A. I suppose that is so. 

Q. Do you remember a man named L. M. Bell who did not want to join the union 
and had to go to Dawson and leave his family here?—A. If it is Mr. Devril, when he 
was asked to join the union he said yes. Bue 

Q. You are talking about another man ¢—A. That is the man who was known as 
-Little Billy. . . 

Q. And you say he went into the union immediately he was asked ?—A. Yes—Wil- 
liam Devril. 

Q. I would like to know the names of the men on the Joan when this event 
occurred ?—A. I am not prepared to give the names. I don’t know the names. The 
men are in Vancouver. It occurred the same day as we came out on strike. 

Q. You had published to the world that you were going to tie up all boats ?—A. 
T don’t know that they did. ; | 

Q. Mr. Estes was here for that purpose and told us that ?—A. No, and he never 
said so. 

Q. No words to that effect?—-A. No, sir—that he was going to tie up the Duns- 
muir boats. ; 

Q. That is what your institution was out to do—you don’t remember saying that? 
—A. I don’t remember. . 

Q. Mr. CO. W. Thomson, president of the association, didn’t say so?—A. I don’t 
remember. 

Q. You didn’t say fhe idea was to extend the influence of that strike over the 
whole of British Columbia?—-A. I don’t know that I did. fe 

Q. That was the idea—to stop the Dunsmuir boats, the C.P.N. and other boats 
that. were carrying coal to the C.P.R.?—A. We would not have any of our men work 
unfair. Cae: } 

Q. It was after that determination was come to that these men were ordered off 
‘the Joan?—A. No, sir. vA 

Q. When was it that they were ordered off?—A. On the same Monday, I believe— 
Monday, the 16th, before any strike was called at all. . pee ae 
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Q. Don’t you know that it was known that Mr. Estes was coming over here before 
you came—you would be suprised to know that Mr. Estes was on the way to tie up 
this institution @—A. I would be surprised, 

Q. Do you suppose Mr. Dunsmuir did not know that Estes was on the way to 
Victoria for the purpose, if possible, of tying up this fleet ?—A. I will swear that Mr. 
Dunsmuir, or any other man, would not know that Mr. Estes was on his way, twelve 
hours before he started. He was asked to come. 

Q. Who asked him to come?—A. I did. I asked Mr. Estes to come to Victoria. 

Q. For what purpose ?—A. My intention was this: Victoria was getting, through 
the press, a very garbled account of the strike, and I wanted Mr. Estes to appear at a 
public meeting and tell the people exactly how the matter stood. Why should we, as 
Jabouring men, be so bound down to capitalists simply because he has a power over 
us? We have a right to put down our side of the case in as good a manner as possible. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. I think the very fact that this Commission is appointed is testimony of the 
ability of the workingmen to raise questions, if they see fit?—A. Suppose we did not 
yaise any trouble? : 

Q. What this commission is here to find out is the limit of your rights in the 
public interest /—A. Would it not also include the rights and limits of capitalists ¢ 

Q. We are here to deal with capitalists also. We would like to know the object of 
Mr. Estes’ visit?—A. To present the case to the public. He said, as near as I can 
remember, that he did not order strikes and was much against strikes. I thought he 
was putting cold water on the subject and confusing things. 


By Mr. Rowe: k 

Q. You would have liked to have seen him warmer?—A. One way or other. 

Q. Did he offer you financial assistance ?—A. I don’t know that he did. 

Q. I asked you if there is any reason why there should be strikes in British Colum- 
bia more than other places. Do you think working-people are oppressed unduly, as 
compared with other localities?—A. As near as I can see, the labour union movement 
is gaining a little headway in British Columbia, and the capitalists are doing their 
best to stop this. 

Q. Speaking generally, do you think labour is as good a commodity in British 
Columbia as in other places?’—A. I think so. . 

Q. And that a man having labour to sell is likely to sell it to as good advantage 
in British Columbia as in other places?—A. About the same, taking into consideration 
the cost of living. The fact of what your money will buy is about the same as in 
Montreal. You may make more money here. 

Q. What would your wages be in Montreal?—A. I got $1.25 in the Dominion 
Cotton Mills—I was not employed on a steamboat in Montreal. 

Q. What do you get here on the boats?—A. $50 a month and my board. 

Q. What did you pay for rent in Montreal, and what here?—A. From $5 to $7.50 
a month. We pay $5 for a very inferior place. You can get a brick house in Montreal 
for $5 or $6. I had a place there with a large hall, parlour, dining-room, three or four 
bedrooms, kitchen and woodshed for $5 a month. I paid the. water rates, which 


amounted to $5.25 a year. 


Q. The necessaries of life are dearer here than there?—A. I think they are, on 


Q. You think the purchasing power of your wages is about the same as in Mont- 


Q. The cost of living has increased, I understand?—A. And wages have come up 
in proportion. nef eas see 
_ Q. About 15 per cent, I understand /—A. Yes, the wages have come up in pro- 
portion. Men on the street who were getting $1.25, I believe they get $1.50. bes 
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Q. There is no more yeason for unionism in British Columbia than other places? 
—A. I might state that labour. is organizing, and capital is trying to offset this. 

Q. Is the opportunity for a man as good here as in other places 2—A, I think it is. 

Q. Outsiders think that labour disturbances have made conditions here very bad, 
and it seems to me that one duty we should perform is to get the true facts of the case 
before the public mind?—A. Yes, that is what we ought. to do. 


By His Lordship: 

Q. Suppose the C.P.N. people maintain their stand—what is going to become of 
your people and the families? Your places are now occupied by others?—A. I don’t 
know—the fishing season is coming on. 

Q. Your positions on the boats are occupied ?—A. Not satisfactorily, T don’t think. 
We have been given to understand they are not. 

-'Q. Where do you get your support in the meantime?—A. Partly from the advisory 
board and other unions in the town—not exactly on strike, but contributing to our 


assistance. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. How many unions in the Trades and Labour Council have assisted you?—A. 
Most all of them. 

Q. So most of the unions. approve of your action—your action is approved by the 
Labour Council in the city ?—A. I think it does. 

Q. Have. the merits of the case been presented to the different unions 2—A. As 
nearly as possible, both in a written statement of the joint strikers. published in Van- 
couver and statements published in the press by the strikers there—the Independent 


and other papers in the city, and at the different public meetings given by Mr. Estes 


himself. 


By His Lordship : : ' 
»Q. I suppose the strike, to be effective in any way, is to prevent the oneration of 
the industry in which you are engaged 2—A. I suppose so. It would have no effect 


unless we did. y 
“.Q.. Do you lose a strike when the company go on operating without your men ?— 


A. Not always. 
- Q. You don’t lose until your men go back without a concession 2—A. Without @& 


concession, yes. 


Q. Your attitude is this—that when you are not working and your men are not 


working on the C.P.N. boats because they are handling goods that are handled by 
substitute labour ?—A. Yes. 


si nte ° acs F ( 
Q. And so long as that condition remains, so long you will remain away from 


work 2—A. Most decidedly. 
Q. Or any other work that will bring into contact with other unfair labour ?— 


“A. Yes. 


Q. And your conclusion is that a non-union man has no right to work ?—A. No, 
they can do other work. 

Q. What kind of work should they do ?—A. There is always other work to do. 
When men come off these boats they withdraw their labour from the labour market. 

Q. You quit a job whenever you see fit 2—A. The point is, where do these men 


come from before ? 
* Q. Your idea is that a man is unfair if he substitutes ?—A. Most decidedly. 


Q. If a union man chooses to drop his employment how can he expect the em- 


ployer to sit still and say he would not employ any one but union men. Why should 
not a non-union man have a right to step in and get work ?—A. I claim that if a 
workman his interests are identical with mine. 
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Q. He does not see it in the same light as you ?—A. He may see it. 

Q. Suppose your brother was expelled from the lodge and he is non-union. They 
can simply say you cannot work here and cannot work there, and can drive a man out 
of his craft. Is there no check on this—no body where appeal could be taken ?— 
A. The question could be brought up before the headquarters lodge. 

Q. Would there be any general appeal from the action of a union—to the Trades 
and Labour Council for instance ?—A. Oh, no. Because you sce they would be inter- 
fering with the internal workings of each local, which would spoil their sphere. 

Q. There is evidently a difference in opinion as to whether this U.B.R.E. strike 
was justified or not. The engineers and firemen have not gone out 2—A. They recog- 
nize no other rights. ; 

Q. Who were right ?—A. I should say the U.B.R.E. have the right to hold up 
their organization. ; 

Q. And the engineers and firemen have the same right to remain in the employ- 
ment’ of the company with unfair men, and’ they are still good men ?—A. As far as 
their own union is concerned. 

Q. They are unfair people from your point of view 2—A. Most decidedly. 


Victorta, May 14, 1903. 
SHEFF THOMPSON, sworn. 


By His Lordship : ow 

Q. You live here, Mr. Thompson ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your nationality ?—A. British Columbia. 

Q. Are you on the voters’ list here ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are connected with the same labour organization 2—A. With the steam- 
shipmen—secretary. 

Q. The same organization of which Mr. Bulley is president 2—A. Yes. 

Q. You might tell us what you know about this existing strike ?—A. It came 
about through the company breaking an agreement—the C.P.N. Company. 

Q. Was that agreement a verbal one 2—A. That is the agreement—the verbal one. 

Q. Have you a copy of the oath administered ?—A. Yes. 


(Oath of Steamshipmen’s Union produced and marked Exhibit 6.) 


Q. Is this oath administered to every one 2—A. That is the obligation that 
every one takes. ; . 
_Q. You say the company broke an agreement ?—A. Broke it three times in one 
week that it was made. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. Were you a party to any promise made to the company that they should receive 
twelve hours’ notice before you went out ?—A. No. 

_Q. There was an engagement entered into by Mr. Bulley on his own accord ?—A. It 
was brought before a meeting and was carried, that we should act up to the agree- 
ment, but we could not, the agreement was broken on the Charmer in the first place, 
on the Princess May the following Saturday and on the Louise the following Monday. 
The company broke their agreement, so that the union members could not stand it 
any longer and came out on strike. | a ; 

Q. The agreement was entered into on Wednesday, was it ?—A. On Friday, the 
14th I think it was, and we struck on the 16th or 17th. 
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Q. What led up to the breaking of that agreement ?—A. We saw the management 
and Captain Troupe. and he said he would not touch anything these men handled— 
what we claimed to be unfair freight. I saw Troupe several times. I went down to 
the Charmer and the mate came to me before the agreement was made, and he says, 
see what you can do with these men, and see if they won’t put this freight on. The 
captain had notified the mate not to handle this stuff. If he had known this freight 
was unfair he would have put it ashore, I told the boys how it was, and he let it go 
this time, and he asked me to get four more men for him that night, so that there 
would be no danger of that. a 

Q. When was that conversation 2—A. A week before the strike—the middle: of the 
week—the instructions were given. I have seen written instructions on the Louzse, 
notifying men not to handle the stuff. The mate of the Charmer said he had no 
‘orders not to handle this stuff and that he would have put it ashore if he had known 
that. That was on the Princess May, and on Saturday I got a telegram that the 
- erew was forced to handle scab freight and baggage or go to jail. I reported to the 
meeting. Coming down on the Louise there were about 25 tons of scab freight. 
When I went to the dock the purser came to me and said, ‘the boys won’t touch this 
freight.’ This was express. The crew were not going to touch it. He showed me where 
the stuff had come from. I said, ‘it is all right,’ and it was put aboard. But there was 
scab stuff aboard. They called me down from the dock to show me, and Mr. Bulley 
and Mr. Estes, who was on the boat. They said to me, ‘what are you, union ‘men or 
scabs.’ I said, ‘union men, I guess.’ They said, ‘there is that freight—you know 
where it came from.’ This was on the Monday. ; 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Estes was on the boat, was he 2—A. Yes, he was a passenger. 
Q. Did Estes give you any assurance that you would receive assistance from the 
U.B.R.E.?—A. No. .> . 
Q. Did you have any discussion with him as to the why and wherefore of that 
strike 7—A. No. eg 


By Mr. Bodwell : ee 

Q. Why did you call the men off the E. & N. steamers ?—A. Because there were 
four of our members on the Joan, I think it was on Sunday, they notified them they 
would have to tear their books up or go ashore. That was in Vancouver. There were 
men sent from here at $45 a month. When they found out the way things were they 
eame back on the Louise. 

Q. Were you present at a discussion in the Steamshipmen’s Union as to the ad- 
visability of going out in sympathy with the U.B.R.E.?—A. We did not come out in 
sympathy with the U.B.R.E. We went out because we were forced. Scab freight and 
baggage was forced on us. _ 

Q. The freight would not have been scab if it had not been for the trouble be- 
tween the U.B.R.E. and the C.P.R.?—A. No. 

Q. So, that was really at the bottom of it?—A. It all points that way. If one 
union is out on strike and another union working in the same capacity from the rail- 
yoad to the boat, and if there are unfair men handling that freight. 

Q. It is one of the regulations of the union that you eannot handle stuff handled 
by unfair men ?—A. That is so. a 
Q. That is part of the oath you take?—A. I don’t know as to whether there is an 

‘obligation in the by-laws. neehs 

Q. The oath pledges you to observe the by-laws?—A. Yes. Shs 

Q. It makes no difference, then, whether the demand made by the other union is 
reasonable or not?—A. It is left to a meeting; it is no two-man affair. Everything has 
to go to a meeting. There was a discussion; and 39 to. 1 was the result by a standing 

_vote. i lew Str + 
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Q. Why did you not take that vote by ballot?—A. It was not necessary. 

Q. Would not the men be more liable to give their opinions, if it were by ballot? 
—A. I don’t knew—it was taken by standing vote. 

Q. No demand to have it taken by ballot?—A. No. ' 

Q. It might have been less favourable, if taken by ballot?—A. No, they were all 
feeling pretty much the same way at that meeting. 

Q. How long was the matter discussed?—A. I think the meeting was called at 
10.30, and between twelve and one the motion was put and carried. 

Q. You were about two hours discussing this ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did anyone except your own members speak on this question ?—A. Mr. Estes 
spoke, but he urged against a strike. He was strongly against astrike. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. What reasons did he give?—A. He told the men to use every precaution and 
to thoroughly understand what they were doing. 


By His Lordship: i 
Q. You say he advised the men to thoroughly consider the matter. Was that all 
he said? He didn’t say not to go on strike?—A. No, not that directly. 
Q. Did he say their strike would aid the cause of the U.B.R.E. or hurt it ?—A. 
He did not say—not that I know of. ; paige 
Q. How long was his speech?—A. A few minutes—it might have been ten 
minutes. 


By Mr. Rowe: : 
Q. Before the vote was taken ?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship: | °. 
Q. 1 suppose he gave you a pretty full account of the U.B.R.E. situation in 
Vaneouver?—A. That was at a meeting afterwards. 
Q. Did he explain at this first meeting?—A. No, he gave no full details. ; 
Q. Did he explain anything about it?—A. He told us there was a strike. We 
knew that already. 
Q. I suppose he outlined the reason for it?—A. IF don’t know just what he did say 


about it. ‘ 
Q. He gave you some opinion about it 2—A. He spoke of the strike. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Had you had the merits of the strike put before your lodge previous to this 
time ?—A. It had been discussed. 
Q. Had some one from the outside presented it and discussed it ?—A. No, the 
boys in Vancouver and on the boats. He was the only man from the outside who made 
any speech about it to our lodge. fos 


By His Lordship : 

Q. How many others spoke that evening ?—A. The president, and I gave in my 
report about the trouble on the Princess May, and the president of our union, I 
believe he spoke. There was lots of discussion on the floor. | 

Q. It seems to me that Mr. Estes must have spoken more than ten minutes ?—A. 
There was my report and our chairman’s report, and one thing and another. The 
meeting was called to report on the trouble on the Princess May. ‘ 

Q. Did Mr. Estes say anything about supplying funds or assistance in any. way ? 
*—A. Not that I know of. ; : ee 

4 Q. Did you consider the question where you were going to get aid if you went on 
strike ?—A. No, not particularly. ay 
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Q. You had no idea how long the strike was going to last, and didn’t it occur to 
you that the time might come when you might need funds ?—A. It did not occur to 
me—I don’t think it occurred to any one. 

~ Q. That is usually the case ?—A. It is a thing that did not bother the steamboat- 
men much as a rule. They can always get some other kind of work. 

Q. You don’t mean by that that you are indifferent as to whether you work at 
the same job 2—A. I have a number of occupations. You see, if I don’t get work at 
that . : 

- .Q. What is your business ?@—A. I am a longshoreman and steamboat man. 

Q. Was the Vancouver branch out at the time ?—A. The Steamshipmen’s Society ? 
Yes, they declared a strike there when the trouble occurred on Saturday night on the 
Princess May. They went out Saturday and we went out Monday. 

| Q. You say you got a telegram to the effect that the men must be on the Princess 
May or go to jail 2—A. Yes, either one way or the other. I went over to find out what 
the trouble was. The Princess May had gone, and I went to headquarters—there was 
a meeting on Sunday night, and they explained. 

Q. Did you find that to be true ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who made that threat ?—A. The officers of the ship. 4 

Q. Did the men, acting under that, load the boat ?—A. They went to Skagway 
and came back, and then they went ashore at Vancouver. 

Q. A case of desertion ?—A. No, not that. 

Q. Do you take the position that when a union like the U. B. R. E, goes on strike 
a non-union man has no right to take their places 2—A. Well, I don’t know as to that, 
of course. 

Q. You think it is not right for a non-union man to get a job if he can ?—A. 
The people don’t seem to want these jobs before a strike. 

~’ Q. I don’t suppose they could very well get them if you were in a job and gave 
satisfaction. How far do you claim the right to exclude non-union people from getting 
work ?—A. We are organized as a body, and of course if a man comes on board and 
does not belong to the union, he is asked to join, and if he has not got the money we 
give him a show until he has. 

Q. You don’t allow him to enjoy any of the advantages of the union until he does? 
—A. No. 

Q. This strike of the U. B. 2. E. is recognized, is it not ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that involves the exclusion of non-union labour, and you think you are 
justified in bringing matters to such a pass that an employer should not be allowed to 
employ non-union men ?—A. If he employs union men. He must employ either one 
or the other. They won’t mix. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Would a man who had signed articles on a ship be required to come out under 
such circumstances in violation of his articles 2—A. When you sign that you must 
give 24 hours’ notice, according to the Shipping Act. 

Q. Would the union think a man under obligation to ignore that notice ?—A. 
No, the union would not stand by him for that. He would be required to fulfil the 
terms of his obligation. We work by the month on these boats here—it is different. 

-Q. Did the union urge the men to take that trip to Skagway on the Princess May? 
—A. Yes, they were told to make that trip, and to give due notice coming back—twenty- 
four hours’ notice. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. But they were first requested to strike, and the only reason they went was that 
Mr. Estes gave them permission to go ?—A. Mr. Estes did not give them permission. 
Q. Mr. Estes made it out that he allowed these men to go ?—A. Mr. Estes is not 
handling our affairs. ame 
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Q. The union would have taken care of the men on that strike if the company -had 
not given notice that they were going to enforce their legal rights ?—A. The union 
would not stand by any member who breaks the rules. 

Q. You were quite satisfied to have these men strike on the Princess May ?—A. It 
was amongst themselves that the trouble started. 

Q. They had struck ?—A. They could not strike—they were on articles and could 
not strike. 

Q. If the men on the Princess May had struck, if the company had not given notiee 
that they were going to enforce their legal rights, do you mean to say these men would 
not have received benefits from your union ?—A. They could not strike. They did 
not go out. They went up to the meeting to Fepont, and when they were advised to 
fulfil their contract they went back on the vessel. 

Q. Because they knew the company were going to enforce their legal oe ee and 
they went up to headquarters and said they would have to stand the penalty of deser- 
tion, and then Mr. Estes allowed them to go back ?—A. Mr. Estes had nothing to do - 
with it. 

Q. You say Mr. Estes only spoke once at the meeting on the 16th?—A. Just once. 
I am pretty sure. 
Q. This is what Mr. Bulley said :— 
‘Q. Did Mr. Estes speak during that two hours ?—A. Yes, sir. 
‘Q. Towards the beginning or towards the end of the discussion ?—A. 
Well, from the middle to the end, I should say.’ 

Do you agree with that 2—A. I know he spoke once. 

Q. Do you remember these statements. C. H. Thompson is the president of your 
society, and I was asking him if this strike in Victoria was not a part of a prescribed 
plan by which every C.P.R. steamer was to be tied up. Do you remember my asking 
about that ?—A. I heard you say something about that: 

Q. I said :— 

‘Q. I suggest to you that the plan of campaign, as developed in the news- 
papers, was to tie up every steamer operating in connection with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; is that right 2—A. Not only the C.P.N. 
‘Q. But including the C.P.N. +—A. Including the C.P.N.; yes. 
“Q. And every steamer which carried coal to the C.P.R. or the Empress 
line ?—A. To the port of Vancouver,’ 
I suggest to you now that that statement is correct, and that this scab freight business 
was merely to influence your members to come out ?—A. No, it is not so. 
Q. Although your president admitted it ?—A. I knew the Charmer would leave 


_ that night when we came out on strike—I knew she would. 


Q. You thought you had taken means to prevent her—your idea was to call off 
every man ?—A. Every man of our members. 

Q. Didn’t you try to influence the engineers ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Nobody from your society ?—A. Not that I know of. I didn’t go near the 
Charmer. 

Q. This was Monday night, when there were some steamers in Victoria belonging 
to the O.P.N.—the Charmer, the Danube, the Tees and the Queen City ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was the night you chose to strike ?—A. It was the night I came from 
Vancouver to give my report. It was discussed, and the strike was called by the 
members. 

Q. Didn’t your hear your president say that it was arranged at the headquarters 
committee on the Sunday that the meeting should be held and the strike begun that 
night 2—A. There was no arrangement made until I arrived Sunday night. 

Q. Mr. Thompson said that this matter was arranged for Sunday night, and to 
strike on that night ?—A. I called the meeting. There was no meeting called until we | 


arrived in Victoria Sunday night. 
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Q. Didn’t you hear Mr. Thompson say that the meeting was arranged by the head- 
auarters committee for Sunday ?—A. I didn’t hear him say it. 

Q. Do you know—you were in Vancouver on Sunday ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you at the headquarters committee ?—A. I was up at our headquarters. 

Q. The headquarters committee of the strike 7—A. That had nothing to do with 
me. 

Q. Your union was represented ?—A. I went to our headquarters, I went to the 
Labour hall. 

Q. You didn’t go to the headquarters committee ?—A. I believe I did. 

Q. Did you know that this meeting was arranged at the headquarters meeting ? 
Why did Mr. Thompson say so ?—A. There might have been something happened wh_'le 
I was out, but it never was arranged on Sunday. 

Q. How did you know the meeting was called 2? You heard Mr. Bulley say he 
telegraphed over to call the meeting ?—A. I did not know that. I can say that the 
meeting was called for Monday night.— 

Q. Could any one else call the meeting ?—A. No one but the Dre tene and myself. 
When we arrived in Victoria on Monday night I notified the boys that we were going 
to have a meeting. 


His Lorpsuir.—Who composed that headquarters committee ? 


Mr. BopwELu.—It was composed of representatives of the unions on strike. Mr. 
Bulley represents the union ba and Mr. Thompson the Seamen’s Union in Van- 
couver. 


Q. When did you call the meeting ?—A. I called the meeting Monday night by 
notifying the men personally. I notified the men that there was to be a special meet- 
ing of the Steamshipmen’s. Association of Victoria. 

Q. For what purpose ?—A. So as to report the trouble on the May. 

Q. Before you left Vancouver, didn’t you know there was to be a meeting at Vic- 
toria ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It is a fact that there were several eng of the headquarters fomniees on 
Sunday ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. There was one ?—A. Yes, I was at one. 

Q. The next day Mr. C. H. Thompson, who is the provincial president Be your 
society, Mr. Estes, you and Mr. Bulley came to Victoria together ?—A. Yes. | 

Q. And none had been here before—that is, neither Thomson nor Estes A. Yes, 
Thomson a dozen times, but not during the progress of the strike. 

Q. And on Monday night when you arrived you found a lot of men on the wharf ? 
—A. xes. 

Q. On the Charmer, or working on the Charmer—they expected you ?—A. Yes, 
certainly. 

Q. You immediately went to the Eagle Hall and held a meeting ?—A. Yes. _. 

Q. And that happened to be the time the C. P. N. steamers were all in port ?—A.. 
Yes, that is one of the coincidences. 

Q. If you could have carried out your plan—if the company had not been able 
to fill your men’s places—not one of the steamers could have got out ?—A. Yes, the 
Charmer left pretty near on time. 

Q. You would have called out every fireman on the Charmer ?—A. We did. 

Q. Every deckhand, every quartermaster /—A. That belonged to the society—a 
quartermaster did not belong to the society—he stayed. 

Q. Every one except the captain, the mate and the engineers ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You would have done that with the Danube 7—A. We did. 

Q. She did not: get out. And if it had not. been that after 12 o’clock Captain 
Troupe had been enabled to get a few men, not a vessel would have sailed from Vic- 
toria that night ? All the men on | these boats. belonging to your organization were 
called out ?—A. Yes. = 
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Q. Without any notice ?—A. The men did not think it necessary to give ‘any ° 
notice on account of the contract being broken with us. We thought we had a perfect 
right. beaters | oer Sau 
Q..Mr. Estes did not. advise any notice ?—A, He had nothing to do. with At.) 
Q. Thomson did not advise any. notice ¢——A. He had, nothing to do. with it. 


By His Lordship : ~ ; Ag 

Q. You say you were ordered out from headquarters, when ?—A. On.a Saturday 
night. IJ had a telegram from Vancouver—the Vancouver headquarters, of the Steam- 
shipmen’s Society. The telegram was signed by a delegate on the Princess May. He 
was not a member of the headquarters committee. Yet Wh ute erage eet re 

Q. How did he have authority to do that 2—A. On every boat we have a delegate, 
and if any trouble arises he has to fix it up. 

Q. By whose authority were you called on strike 2A. We came’ out on our own 
account. 3 : toe oe 

Q. Who ordered you out ?—A:’ The meeting on: the 16th. 

Q. But on the Saturday ?—A. We were ordered out. Pe SRY oT aed 

Q. You had been requested to strike some time -before—a long time before ‘the © 
Saturday ?—A. Yes, the time the freight came over on the Charmer, three or four days’ 
before the Saturday. We had two metings to consider it, and we did not come out:”’ 


Mr. Rowr.—What is the provision in the constitution for a strike 2° 
Mr. BoDWELu.—One meeting and another to consider it. 


By His Lordship g . suf 
Q. You had better let us have the telegram calling the strike 2 3 
(Telegram produced, marked Exhibit (ole 
By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. I think there has to be one meeting first and then another meeting before you 
can call a strike (—A. It had been discussed in several meetings before this trouble.) ' 


~\ 


By Mr. Rowe : | . a tabs 3 ' a 
'_Q. What is the first intimation that the men had that there was to be a meeting 
that night ?—A. When T came off the boat. %, 


By Mr. Bodwell : ee Sree 
Q. But they were down waiting for you ?—A. Yes... Wiese | 
Q. Who would Mr. Bulley have telegraphed to here 2—A. I did not know that. he 
- sent a telegram. tee Ss 


By His Lordship : | 
Q. How many men are there in the division at Victoria 2—A. About 150 men. 
Q. You say you only had a vote of 39 to 1 %—A! It must: be two-thirds of those 
present. het 7 chy Ay atthntueses ’ 
~ Q. How would the whole 150 men know there was’a meeting ?—A. I went around 
_and notified everybody I could.» car cld ptopeeahy i ess ae 
Q. It would be impossible to notify 150 people 2A. There were not many. There 
were about forty members attended that meeting. 
Q. Did the action of the 40 bind the 150 or 160 2—A. Yes.» | 4 
-, Q. Not unless the. 150. were notified {—A. The majority of the meeting. 
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“By Mr. Rowe : cal bs Vai ate ; Pa 

Q. But the 160 were not notified in any legal way. Their action would not bind 
them, surely ?—A. Yes, a member who had not received notice of the meeting would 
consider himself bound by the majority. 
~ " Q, And he would have to be bound by that action -— A; Yes: . . 

Q. I suppose you made up your mind there would have to be a strike when in Van- 
couver that Sunday ?—A. After I found out the whole thing about the Princess May, 
I was pretty well satisfied there would be. trouble on account of threatening to put the 
men in jail, and doing what they did on the Charmer. 

Q. I suppose that threat would apply to any seaman indicating a disposition to 
desert ?~A. It is in; the articles. , 


By Mr. Bodwell : | ie 
~" Q. It is a breach of contract, and they are liable to be committed ?—A. The only 
thing they could have done would be to put them in jail for refusing. eS 


|. Mr. BopweLt-—They could have put them on the boat and made them stay there, 
under the Shipping Act. Nene 


By Mr. Rowe: fag ae 
-. Q. Had there been.any meeting of the Victoria people before these people went out 
that Monday night 2—A. Two meetings in, Victoria. erp {ge ir 
~~" Q. Was there a resolution passed in favour of a strike ?—A. I don’t remember. — 


By His Lordship : ! 
Q. If that is the case, Mr. Thomson, you contravened the charter when you went 
out on the one meeting ?—-A. I don’t think so. We were allowed to'strike. He:broke 
that contract with the company. ie “4 tang A aos 


By Mr. Rowe: ? ‘. 

Q. But that refers to something else. The chief justice says you did not observe 
the terms of the constitution 2A. We had three ‘meetings. Shh RAY OR oh 
“= -Q. You did not have a meeting down here at which a resolution in favour of ‘a 
strike was passed ?—A. We had meetings. There was a meeting, I think, before the 
Monday night. The agreement with‘the company was brought up, and it was carried 
that ‘we should‘act. 0 Bog ab78) Te i Ss Ui Paes 

“Q. But was there a resolution passed ordering a strike 2—A. No. 


“His Lorpsuip.—-So there was only one’ meeting at which a resolution was passed 
ordering a‘strike. T would like to see just how far the constitution is observed, or 
whether these things are only waste paper.’ 


Mr. Bopwetit—As I understand it, from the evidence given before Thomson, whea 
he came here, argued that no more meetings were necessary, because they had already 
had two. They had neglected their opportunity and he chided them for not. taking it. 
Lconclide that they regard that they had two meetings:and did not need any more, and 
that their plain duty was to strike, because the headquarters at Vancouver had decided 
on it, and he came here for that purpose. es 2 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You see the difficulty that a man is in when he joins your union. In the first 
place, you tell us he is bound by the action of the majority, although he never got any 
notice: In the next place, you override the constitution and say you were justified in 
going out on strike, although only one meeting was held at which a resolution was 
passed. Don’t you-think it,is unfair to these 150 men that the action of 40 should bind 
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them without notice 2—A. No, I don’t see how it could be called unfair. A man has 
to abide by the action of the majority of the meeting. 


“By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Here are forty men. There are in ypur society 120 other men who were not 
present ?—A. They have to abide by the meeting. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Although they had no notice A. Yes, I suppose so. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. And although a good many were absent. What was the idea of having a strike 
at that particular time ?—A. There was no idea of declaring a.strike.at that.particular 
_time—no particular reason. The handling of the unfair stuff was purely and simply 
the cause of the strike... suk oe 


eee 


vega = ir Lorpsiip.—How do you expect employers are going to have any faith in you 
as a union if you union people don’t observe your own regulations ? That is a point 
on which you should set yourself right before the public. : 


1 oe PE 7 | a a Se a a 7 
~ Q. I understand your position to be that the C. P. R. should not discriminate 
against the U. B. R. E. ?—A. The U. B. BR. E. did not bother us at all. It was this 


disagreement with the company that made us strike.’ 
Q. If there had been no strike with the U. B. R. E., you would have no agreement ¢ 
ool No. : 2 Zz Aaseay e788 tess oy fe:B x54 ere feseteee 2353 errs 
«> Q. So that in the last analysis that is the. way it happened ?—A. I suppose so. 
Q. Your action would increase the power of the union there in its fight. That is 
what you wanted ?—A. Yes. a 


By His Lordship : ea ek ANS aT eae 
Q. If you had an agreement with the C.P.N. people, how would you guarantee 
that they could rely on your good faith if you people yourselves don’t regard your con- 
stitution ?—A: When we were ordered out by. one of. the telegrams we. didn’t take any 
notice. ,Our agreement was.kept with the management. until they. broke. it. be 
Q. You give the public the idea that you don’t care anything about contracts 2 
—A. if the public looks at it right they see where. the company did not, hold to their 
contract. 
~~» -Q. What reason has this:commission. to think that: the real feeling of. the whole 
160. men is in favour of your action,.and you tell.us that’ the whole 160 were bound, 
“notwithstanding the fact that they got no notice, although. you carried this resolution 
at only one meeting, and trampled on the constitution ?—A. It is evidently the case. 
Assuming the strike to be declared; no: one ever went back to work. 


' ») By Mr. Bodwell : Gan piaulioune vail | are bs 
' - Q. Were there not a good many of the men who wanted to go back to work ?—A. 
There was one. I don’t know of any:others who wanted to go back. ena 
Q. Have there not been many of your men complaining about the strike and say- 
ing they would like to be back at work ?—A. They never said anything about it to me. 


By His Lordship : : 
_  Q. If the union lived rigidly up to the contracts with employers and to their. con- 
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By Mr. Rowe : 
 Q. You were not bound to strike—othér unions were handling the business —A. 
We were the only union handling the stuff. 
Q: Is there not a‘ baggageman’ S union on the trains as I don’t know how it is 
on the train. 


Ba Mr. Bodsiens: ; 


‘Q. Mr. Estes said his grip would have been scab if he had got any one to, bring it 
down ?—A. The crew of the Charmer was handling express and baggage up to the 
date of the strike. 

Q. That wharf was unfair, every ton of freight that stood on it was unfair, and 
doesn’t that lead you to the conclusion that Iam right that you picked out two or three 
pieces of baggage for an excuse 2—A. No, we did not pick it out. There were 15 or 

“20 tons of freight. Sota 
Q. How did you distinguish 7—A. We know where this stuff comes from. | 

Q. There was other freight on the wharf besides the 15 tons 1—A. Maybe the man 
that owned the freight took it on. 

Q. It would have to be handled by somebody #—A. By the crew very likely, The 
crew used to go right to the train and get the baggage and mail. None of the Van- 
_couver people touched that. 

Q. What about the local freight taken from Vancouver to Victoria ?—A. It would 
be taken down to the wharf and put right on the same boat. ; 

Q. Your idea is the same as Mr. Estes (—A. I know that 40 or 50 tone of freight 
was on the Charmer. I know where the freight came from. | 

Q. Then, if the crew went up and got the freight it would not be scab eA. It 
would be all right if the crew went up to the cars and took it out. ; 

Q. What, would you do with local freight from Vancouver to Victoria 2, How 
would you manage that (—A. Where it was brought down by somebody who was fair, 
and none of these scab men touched it, it would be all right. 

Q. But all the teamsters were out, so that it would have to be a man’ Ss own ‘team 2 
BOM AYES: 

Q. So that means that the C. P. N. would be nearly impossible to carry any freight 
without its being scab een 2—A. It would be ee hard. 


By Mr. Rowe: : 


Q. Do you remember a difficulty with reference to Mr. “Alfred Bulley na a ee 
made by the union concerning him (A. He had already belonged oS the Steamship- 
men’s Union. 

Q. Was he to come out or you would strike ?—A. He had sivegas belonged to ‘the 
Steamshipmen’s Society in Vancouver before we organized, and he was behind in dues. 
¥ notified him, and his brother'told-him, and he got a little hasty about it. I went to 
him and he got hot-headed about it. It got so that the crew decided they would not 
go with him on that boat unless he paid his dues. They decided to walk ashore. 

Q. They were violating the constitution in that case 7—A. That was how it was. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


‘Q. He was a good man and the captain wanted to keep him 2—A. Yes, he was a 
good man. The engineer did not want to lose him. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Is your union incorporated (—A. We are a:local. aiicneencts ingordacaiaa 
Q. The whole organization is not incorporated ?—A. It ig incorporated under the 
Friendly Societies' Aet—only the Victoria division © -. 
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By His Lordship : veces Ly MGS 
3 Q. In discussing a strike in meetings, have. you ever heard the interests of the 
public discussed ?—A. No, sir. Rens Rog ia alae bf at 
: Q. Have you never considered the interests of the travelling public over the C.P.R. 
when you were considering as to what was scab freight /—A. Our agreement, about 
scab freight was not to delay the mails, passengers, baggage or anything like | that. 
That was our agreement—that we would keep the boats running. . gee 
Q. The term scab only applied to freight—not passengers’ baggage (—A. Passen- 
gers’ baggage could be handled without any outsiders touching it. It came in on the 
train and the crew go and get the baggage. ; ) 
i es And if it were handled in that way that kind of freight was not objected to ?— 
LINO: 
Q. That is the custom, is it ‘—A. Yes, the crew always go up to the train. | 
Q. If that had not been the custom—supposing the crew did not bring the baggage 
over from the train to the boat and there was a.strike, the crew would not then be able 
to do that ?—A. No, I should not think they would, : 
. They would be acting as substitutes 2—A. Yes. 7 
. Have you worked in other places than British Columbia ?—A. In ’Frisco. 
. How do the wages compare with here ?—A. Better down there. 
. For longshoremen ?—A. Yes. Fro / ly 
- How are the hours ‘—A. Shipping coal is 50 cents an hour, carrying grain 55. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
- What is it here ?—A. Here it is 40 cents. 
- Do you belong to the Longshoremen’s Union #—A. Yes. 
. Can you work ‘at either occupation ?—A. Vicar ias 
. There is nothing to prevent you ?—A. No. 
. . Would you be allowed to work in San Francisco if you went down 7—A. I 
would have to transfer my book to another local there—from here to there. 
Q. Is there an international organization @—A. Yes. , 
~~ Q. What per capita do you pay to the international ?—A. Two bits per member 
every quarter. eG 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Who is putting up the funds in this strike 2—A. We are doing it ourselves. 
I am working at something else. At aca 


By Mr. Rowe: é' ets eee Pe 

Q. How many men are on strike—the whole 160 ¢*—A. Quite a number are work- 
ing in some other occupation. on eee 

Q. How many do you think ?—A. About. 50 or. 60. 

Q. What do you. make a month—men in your erafts ?—A, Deckhands’ wages are 
_ $40, and $50 for firemen. . 4 es Sy 
Q. So that the men represent about $45.a month or $50 ¢’—A. Yes. 
se 
~ By His Lordship : 

Q. If you do not succeed in bringing the O.P.R. to time, what are you going to 
do !—A. Work at something eise. We are not asking every union to go out in sympa- 
thetic strike. — . ; M ENeitiae Vip es 

By Mr. Rowe : 

Q. What amount has been contributed to the support of the strike ?—A-. I have no 
idea. We have been out now about two months on ‘the 16th. cr ee  OL) 

Q. That. represents about: $4,500 wages lost ?—A. I suppose so.: + > ; 

Q. I suppose there has been nothing like that contributed ?~A.. No. serait 
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By Mr. Bodwell : ta ole 
Q. You pay these men. Where do you get the money from ?—A. We are not pay- 
ing them. 
'Q. You have been giving them something—you pay for their meals A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Do you ee any assistance item ae international body 2—A, No, none that [ 
know of. ed 


By Mr. Bodwell: 
Q. The U.B.R.E. are not givng you papeine A, I Her: know." 74 
Q. You are the secretary 2—A. I am not acting in that capacity. ‘The local 
unions of this town are helpite.s us. eee 


By Mr. jae ° 
Q. All unions are making contribution’. I would ite to know if there is any 
fixed sum ?—A. I don’t know as to that. 
... Q. You speak in: the constitution of the use of arbitration. oy. ie think strikces 
can be settled by arbitration.—A. Yes. 
. Q. Where the state insists that the aes abouts come together A, L don’ r sere 
as: ia that. : 


Avrrep H. BuLLey, sworn. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. You are the treasurer of the Seamen’s eee 2—A, I: am. 

Q. Have you been distributing money to the strikers since the strike ¥ was on “tA, 
Yes, we have." 

Q: Where do these funds come from ?—A. They come from the outside unions 
here. They give us contributions at different times. 

-Q. Get anything from the U.B.R.E.%—A. No, sir. 

Q. Not since the strike started {—A. No, ‘sir. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Nothing from Vancouver at all 122K We have had contributions from the 
headquarters—our own headquarters of the B.C. S.S. in Vancouver. 
Q. Not the headquarters committee of the strikers Hee No. 


By His Lordship:: 


Q. “Any money from any points i in the States 2—A. I think this money that came 
from the headquarters came from the United States, but I could not say exactly where 
it came from. 

Q. Where are the headquarters of the U.B.R.E. ?—A. I could not tell you. 

Q. What proportion of the money you have received comes from the he -adquarters 2 


—A. I should say about $200 since the strike. The majority of our members here have 


been able to get work, and some had a little saved to tide them over. 

_ Q. You at one time were not a member of the union ?—A. Since June 1 last year 
in the Vancouver union. I had not got my transfer to this union. We are practi- 
cally one body, but our book there is just the same as over here. If we paid here it is 
the same as over there. i 
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Q. What was this difficulty about your employment on the Charmer ?—A. I ran 
behind on my dues and was.a little stubborn and refused to pay. The dues to the 
Vancouver society. ? 


Q. There was a little difficulty between you and them.?—<A. Yes, a sort of family 
squabble. 
Q. And the men here threatened to walk out unless you ‘were discharged ?—A. 
If I refused to pay my dues. of) age He a ey 
BS They threatened the officers of the ship to walk out unless you were discharged ? 
—A. Yes. 


Q. That was when ?—A. The first of February this year. : 

By Mr. Bodwell eo. c.cine sine sets fs Et Saragns kt faked 

Q. The captain had to put you off that night ?—A. The captain laid me off: 

Q. What time of the night was it when they made this demand on the captain ? 
—A. I could not say that. They had been at me all day and several times that even- 
ing. 2 Gp.owied 3 Trey 9G Bain A Ei BAF. 

Q. The captain came down to the engine-room to see if it was true 2—A. ‘I cannot 
say as to that. I was in the firemen’s room: at the time. ‘I‘was let out about a quarter 
after two, before the boat sailed. oS Grinige ol peta Se wae 
«rs Qi. Don’t. you: know they came down: just: before the beat sailed ‘and:made this 
demand, that if you were not put out the boat could not go out ?—A. They were 
around there all evening. 

Q. They didn’t go to the captain 2—A. I cannot say about that. 

Q. Didn’t they come down and tell the captain a little while before the boat sailed 
that she could not sail, and as a matter of fact he had’ to put you off 2 You know the 
captain did not want to dismiss you 2—A. I cannot say as to that. All I know is 
that the engineer came and told me that the captain had orders’ to let me out - 


« 


By His Lordship : | 


Q. What position were you in-?—A. Fireman. J, oe 
Q. What time of the night was it ?—A. About a quarter after two in the.morning. 
_,. Q. Who was the man who was leading this movement against you. ?—A. I don’t 
know any particular man was leading the, movement against me...I presume it was 
the union itself against all men not paying up their dues. .. ; es Fae re 
Q. Who was the most prominent. party in: getting you off the hoat 2—A, The Van- 
vouver headquarters had instructed Sheff Thompson to see about it. 
Q. He had charge of these eviction proceedings 2—A. Yes... 
. Q. And he was secretary of this. logal union ?—A. Yes. iegeay) 
~ Q. How was the quarrel settled up ?—A. I still refused to pay and got off. I 
finally settled up with them.. They held a meeting and they held out that I would 
have to pay up, and finally I did pay up. It was practically settled by myself. I 
felt that they were right in demanding that I should pay up... 
Q. But you didn’t feel that until you were out of work for a good while ?—A. 
That did not bother me. - . ena et gs al | ; 
**""Q: How long were you out of work 2A. I suppose about three weeks. 
Q. Was it through your brother’s persuasion that you gave in ?—A. No. I 
thought the thing over myself and thought it was foolish of me. 


By Mr. A.B. Bulley : fa OL 


Q. Was this the first intimation you had of the trouble—that you would be ex- 
pected to leave the boat 2? Nothing ever said before that ?—A. About two. months 
before that, I guess. ; en eee . ie 
_ Q. And was the matter of the dues the only thing in connection with you and 


the union ?—A. Certainly. 
-ALFRED H.. BULLEY—Victoria, May 14. 
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Q. Was it that date, the day of the strike on the boat, was: that the. first intima- 
tion that the Charmer got that you would be expected to. quit that boat ?—A. About 
Sunday afternoon... va dyer ad nosdaaia stars vi |b oS tah eee ee one 

Q. For twenty-four hours before, the, official action was taken ?~—A. About thirty- 
six hours. bind Ve wa has er — . Wt EL SPRE | 

Q. Was there any conversation between yourself and Sheff Thompson and the 
second engineer of the Charmer before the final action was taken ?-A. No. 

Q. None whatever ?—A. No... | ded! ne M3 ; 

Q. And were you aware at the time that the second engineer knew unless you paid 
your dues you would have to leave the boat ?—A. I don’t know as he did. , 

Q. You don’t remember any conversation between you and Sheff Thompson ?—A. 
Well, yes, that was.on the next Monday. ..__ . eh j 

Q. Then you know there. was a conversation took place that the engineer,. the 
officer that, hired you, knew the fact that *f you did rot pay the dues, you would be 
asked to leave the boat ?—A. Now.that I remember, that is right. ' 


Mr. A. B. Buttey.—Mr. Bodwell has brought out that none of the officers knew be- 
forehand about this trouble until the last minute—they were notified 24 hours, at ‘all 
events. The second engineer hired all the men, and he was aware of the fact that we 
were going out on Monday night, 36 hours previous. , Si 


Tus Lorpsuip.—Better get the second engineer here. 


Mr. Rowr.—The point I think the commission is interested in is to know whether 
the men would take action of that kind. As. hie inte ps 


Mr. Buttey.—As near as I can make out from Mr. Bodwell’s questions, he is try-. 


ing to bring out the fact that the union would leave the steamship company in the hole 
any time they felt like it. I say in this case they had 36 hours’ notice—the second 
engineer had—George Brownley is his name. cory fd Pewee 


Hus Lorpsuie.—You might have him here. i 


By Mr. Bulley: — 7 ae 
~"Q. You were working ‘on the steamer Danube at the time of the strike ?—A Yes. 
~~ Q, Could she have left the port of Victoria that ‘night ?—A. Certainly not, because 

her engine broke down just as they were ready to start. 1 Git Ghat) it haemo eM 
Q. Was that the fault of jncompétence on the part of the crew ?—A. I cannot’ say 
as it was. I was not there at the time that it happened. When I went on watch at 
twelve o’clock the engine was out of working condition anyway. thy, eee. 
Q: You are prepared to swear that the strike had nothing to do with the delay to 
the Danube ?—A. Certainly not. Boayail fais « Lae tee 
‘Q. Can you give us the name of the chief engineer of the boat ?—A. Bethune—I 
don’t know his first name. ha at ahaa 
By Mr. Rowe ve caviie oto 4 


Q. I see from the constitution that any member expelled shall not be reinstated +o 
membership. Is it intendéd that he shall never be eligible again ?. — sae 


Mr. Buttey.—You see in a case of this kind there are always loopholes we can. get 
through. .J might say it is not our intention to oppress any man or deprive him of. his 
livelihood, but rather help nim gain it. If the man is in any way a decent man the 
rules would cover that... : 


His Lorpsuie.—That rule is applicable only to people who offend against criminal 
law ? 


Mr. BuLLtey.—Yes. 
ALFRED H. BULLEY- Victoria, May 14, 
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By His Lordship +. eames ede So ogah fate snk tae de GS) 
Q. We heard this morning that’ this was’ ‘a division of: the society—is‘ that 'a 
separate lodge by itself {—A. No, they are all supposed to work as one body. ie 
- Q. The entire body is not incorporated: as one body—only the local’ division ineor- 
porated by itself 7—A. The B.C.S.S. is an incorporated body. ates 


By Mr. Rowe +» ar ; NeQies Datotee 
, Q. This branch cannot be incorporated. It is the society which‘is incorporated 2 
—A. Yes. . ena we ipa leis ia tacialid 4 BRB 
Q. And this’ is a division of that society 7—A. Yes. deh do 
Q. It has not the same jurisdiction as the Vancouver part ?-A. Yes. 
Q. Vancouver is the headquarters and the officers live there 2A. We Have ‘4 presi- 
dent and secretary there, and then we have our chairman and division here. 
~-Q. You are subject to the orders of the ‘Vancouver ‘union ?—A. Yes. ‘That’ ‘is 
governed by the votes of all the members of the society. Fdetaaltaid Be I PERS 
Q. 160 members—that is the number of members of the Victoria society.2—A. 
Yes, that is their number now, but that was not the number at the time of the strike. 
It increased a little after the time of the strike. I should imagine there are about 120 
there. SED ie at aN ‘ 
Q. How many are there in Vancouver ?—A. About 120. 
Q. So that at the present time’ this branch is larger than’ the headquarters ?—A. 
—Yes. ES : : ; 
Q. About 280 men all told 2—A. Yes, 


ih 


ARTHUR MARION, sworn. 


By His Lordship : raid PERE Bas 

Q. You are a member of the Plumbers’ Union 2—A. Yes... oR SEAR ee 

Q. I understand there. was a statement made by Mr. Wilson. about being posted 
in the Labour Hall, and that you wish to say something about that ?—A. According to 
the statement made by Mr. Wilson, the Plumbers’ Union coerced a man to leave his 
shop. They called a meeting and took me as. the man to come and refute this state- 
ment... Sa ; © ane] ; 4S oy bin ate 

Q. He says somebody posted him up in the ‘Labour, Hall in Jetters big enough 
for the blind to feel ?—A. It is posted up in the Labour Hall—shops that are unfair. 
I never saw it, but it might have been there. Rea eS Po aie aan. 

Q. Shops: that are unfair are posted in the Labour Hall ?—A. Yes. He made a 
statement that the Plumbers’ Union coerced one of his employees to leave the shop. 

Q. You say that is not so ?—A. Yes. The ‘Colonist’ has it: ‘This man came 
back to him in less than a month and wished to be employed. again, as' he ‘could get 
only three days-a week work (to: the best of the witness’ recollection) at. the union, shop 
where he had found employment.’ . That.is false altogether—no such thing ever, hap- 
pened. Then he made a statement : ‘He could not say whether it was the J ourney- 
men Plumbers’ Union that posted his firm, but he thought it’was done by Colbert, the 
secretary of that body.’ Colbert was never secretary of the Plumbers’:Union.. (3.0: 4: 

Q. Did some one post him up ?—A. Well, that might be'so.» ‘Then: he said. that 
his firm paid the same wages as under the union scale. How ‘could’ the Plumbers’ 
Union call his shop unfair if he paid the union wages? Tet Se ee 

Q. That is what is meant by an unfair shop ?—A. Yes. That would be an un- 
fair shop, and he made the statement that he paid $2.50, $3 and $3.50. If he paid ‘the 
union scale how could the shop be unfair ? That is all we want-them to da. - *; 
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Q. Doesn’t it mean more than that a man should pay the scale ?—A. No, and 
eight hours a day, and that was the scale of wages. ar? 

\ Q: You'say no shop would: be posted as unfair that paid the union rate of wages? 
—A, Certainly not. That is if they employed labour that was not union. 

Q. Have they got to employ union men 9A. If he made his shop a union shop 
he would agree to the rules of the Plumbers’ Union. 

' Q: But we want'to get at the unfair'shop. You said that was one that did not 
pay union wages. It appears he has‘ got to have union men as well 2—A. Of course, 
the shop is'supposed to have union menor otherwise it isan unfair shop, but you must 
understand that we use every kind of friendly means to give the men a chance to join 
the union before we call it an wnfair shop. fas ar 
“< -Q: What interested us most was the fact that he: was posted in the Labour Hail, 
which is a public place, as a man who ran aniunfair ‘shop 2A. It. is not exactly: a 
public place. It is the place where:most: of the union men*meet. It is to let them 
know which are unfair shops: ~~ aid OV GE dude 335 

Q. Would ‘it not be better to have a white-list—men who employ’ union men, in- 
stead of singling out men who don’t, and posting them up as a” black-list: +-A.: We 
éaimot compel them to employ‘ union men: al wee % cours RG 

Q. But when you do that sort of thing you are engendering a certain amgunt of 
ill-will towards these people ?—A. It is one of the union’s proper means—it is legiti- 
mate. 

Q. But the legitimate purpose could be effected by posting up men who do employ 
inion labour ?—A. It would be the same thing. © ot oY a 

Q. It might be the same thing, and it seems to me a less invidious way ?—A. 
Which is the easiest way to get over it ? There are so few shops that are unfair. 

- Q. I don’t know how you look at it, but people are not entitled to take all ‘kinds — 
of liberties with other people’s names any more than you have a right to put up a 
photograph of any man’there ?—A. We don’t propose to take liberties with any man. 
All we want is to do what is right, and keep within’ the law. | iit DBs™ “§ 

’ -Q. There are only some 11 or 12 ‘shops in the city, and it would not take much 
more space to post up the men who employed union men and leave the others severely 
alone ?—A. If. it were so that that would be the best,. of. course I can only leave that 
to the union to judge. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. What was the real reason—that he did not pay union wages or pay union men? 
—A. He does not pay union wages or employ union men. a I aes 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Doesn’t he pay that rate quoted there—$2.50, $3 and $3.50 2—A. He does not 
pay union wages. That is the union scale, and he doesn’t pay that. He may pay some 
$2.50, but he does not pay $3.50. : 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. How do you know that 2A. I cannot say how he keeps his books, but I have 
spoken to his men. I am acquainted with his plumber, and he has told me that he 
does not get $3.50... .. ta : ; 

Q. Would he be entitled to $3.50 under the union scale ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You don’t think Mr. Wilson would make a statement of that kind without its 
being correct ?—A. He has made three statements here—— 

Q. You cannot say, except from hearsay ?—A. I can only say from the man who 
works for him. 

i Q. He may be paying it now. How long ago did you speak to that man ?—A. 
That was two or three months ago. He might be paying: it: now. eal ita 
ARTHUR MARIQN—Victoria, May 14. 
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Q.. Is it an open shop.?—A,. Yes... 
Q. Always has been ?—A, Yes. . 
. You-eomplained. about him, saying the union got one of his men away ?—A. 
I don’t know: the man’s name; I have never heard of anything. 


By Mr. Rowe: iE Bh fee sips dear, sche Me 

Q. This man is in-business for himself.in the,city. His name was not given ?—A, 
+ don’t think there was any such a thing done by the. members. 

Q. You can only say of.your own. knowledge it did. not oceur 2—A, How could he 
be eoerced away from a‘union shop—if.he was.in'a union.shop... ... haa 

Q. Don’t you allow men who are not union men to work in a union.’shop, ?—A. [f 
a man goes into a shop and he is not a union man,.he is met by: the men in the shop, 
and they try to get him to join the union.. If he does not join the steward goes to 
the boss, and. then the boss: will have to fire that man... ui 

Q. This man might not have been a union man when he came to the shop... He 
could become one after he.came to the shop ¢—A. I don’t think there ever was such a 
man—that it ever. occurred. -I. would surely know. : ; 

Q. How would you find out 2—A. He said this man worked for a year after that, 
and the unien was not in.force,then, ... «5, +, wid of dew praia ak | 

By Mr. Rowe : oy 

Q. I think the mistake is this... This man. is, not.a plumber but. a. tinsmith— 
‘Some seven or 8 years ago I had trouble: with the ,union.. One hand left. and joined 
the union through .the pressure of the Tinsmiths’ Union ?—A, Yes, but it goes out to 
the public.in the Colonist——» ,. .. ..., es aE SU eo. nee Theses CAE to. 
“<>. Q. The Colonist is responsible for that, Mr, Wilson said he. understood it was 
the Journeymen Plumbers Association. that posted him. He. was asked the name of 
the president.and he. said.he did not know. : He. was asked the.name of the secretary, 
end he said he thought it was.Colbert—he did not say. 1t was the secretary who posted 
him ?—A.\ Certainly the ‘Colonist gives. that impression to. the public. We have al- 
ways gone by. the Colonist. rola | ie 


‘His Lorpsuir.—Even' members’ of Parliament are seriously’ misquoted. 


Joun RUSSELL, sworn... .. 

By His Lordship : fice 
. You are the president, of the Bricklayers’ Union ?—A. Yes. 
. Is your union incorporated in British Columbia ?—A. No, sir. 
How many men are in it ?—A. Forty. $t 
. How long has it been in existence ?—A. Off and on ten years. 


Do the members take an oath or sign an obligation ?A. They take a pledge. 
. What is the nature of the pledge ? Have you a copy of the constitution here ? 


LOLLD 


© 


—A. Yes, sir. 


(Copy of Constitution produced and marked Exhibit J.) 


-  Q: Ave'you affiliated with any. other union?—A. Not now—we were at one time. 
Q. What union ?—A. International Union of America. | 


By Mr. Rowe : é es 
Q. You had a local in that ?—A. Yes, we were a local union, affiliated with the 


International Union of America. - , eh ar Se 
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_ Q. The International Union of Bricklayers 2—A. Yes, and masons. at 

Q. .Where. are. the headquarters of that ?—A. Well, I cannot say from memory 

just now where the headquarters of it. was. At that time when, we were affiliated with 
them it was so long since... It is fully ten years since,. ._.:,), . 

Q. You started out as a subordinate branch of that institution /—A. Yes. _ 

Q. And then you separated from that 2—A. We disorganized and reorganized as 
« local union about a year ago. i) Ge 

“Q: Are’ you now affiliated with any organisation /—A. No, we have made applica- 
tion for affiliation with the National Trades and Labour Corgress of Canada. 

Q. You have applied to the National. Trades ‘and Labour Congress 2—A. Yes, 
the Trades and Labour Congress of: Canada. 

Q. That isa new institution ?—A, I think so. 

Q. About how long has that been in existence ?—A. It is, net. very- long since, I 
saw their constitution and by-laws for the first time. T.only had a glance at it—I can- 
not tell you how long. It-is‘in recent years. af i} 

Q. The headquarters are in Montreal ?—A. Yes. o 

Q. Has your union ever had any difficulty with other unions or brotherhoods 
here on account of separating from this international union ?—A. No. . ner eas 

Q. Had you any dealings with the Trades and Labour Council in Victoria about 
this question of leaving the international 2—A. No, we acted on our own initiative. 

Q. What was your reason for leaving the international ?—A. Probably the union 
became disorganized on account of depression in trade—men were leaving, and so on. 
When we took up the matter of the union again, we took it up on’ the local plan: 

Q. How long did it remain disorganized 2—A. Several years. 

..» Q, Any pressure brought to bear on. you from any source to join the international 
union ?—A. No, not officially. -  ; ay oe - “ 

Q. Any pressure of any kind 7—A. No, none, ,... . : 

Q. Have you ever been asked to join the international union?—A. Not officially. 
There was some notice appeared in the papers—in the labour column of the Colonist— 
to the effect that the Trades and Labour Council were considering the advisability of 
its affiliating any union that was not’affiliated with any international, but we were not 
officially. notified, but that was one of the reasons why, I think the only reason why, 
delegates were withdrawn from the Trades and Labour Council. : the ee I 

Q. You don’t belong to that body now 2 AL No, . Ries t 


. 


Q. You are about the only union in the city that does not?—A. The only. one that 
T ‘know ofi20') +. shes Pete ok easel eee, | pees aig: 
Q. Is it the policy of the local Trades and Labour Council to have all local unions 
here amalgamated or affiliated with some international union ?—A. I think so. ae 
Q. Would you consider that joining a Canadian organization is enough for your 
purpose?—A. I think so.. Ls > - . a 
Q. What is the reason given why these people join American or international 
organizations ?—A. Well, there is a. card system, and if you belong to the International 
Union of America, and you go to any city in America where that organization would 
be, all you have got to do is to show your card and you are allowed to work by con- 
forming to the rules-of the organization there. Otherwise you are not, 
Q. That is the chief advantage?—A. That is the leading advantage. _ 
Q. How is it you people are satisfied to belong to a Canadian organization eg 
That is one-of the circumstances that has influenced our joining our organization, be- 
cause, if we go to any, place in Canada where that organization exists or a local union 
holds a charter from that organization, we are ‘allowed to work without any trouble. 
Q. Why not the international? Your right to get work would be enlarged ?—A. 
We think that Canada is good enough and large enough for us. mae 
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Q. I suppose, joining an international organization means, giving up. a certain 
amount of control over yourselves ?—A. It didn’t in our case. We had the power to 
say whether we would go on strike. If we did desire to go on strike and wished finan- 
cial assistance from headquarters, we would require to submit the matter to them, and 
if they decided against a strike and we decided to go on with it; we would not’get ‘any 
eat and if they decided to call a sare, we were assessed ae the other men on 
strike ; 


By Mr. Bodwell: 

Q. If a strike were called in the United States, you ‘would be ener ay Vor 
according to ‘this. 

Q. You could not be pouledlod es ‘hid stewaaanicn: to go out.on strike 1 As No. 

Q. How would it be if the headquarters advised you to come out on strike, and 
you would not adopt the advice?—A. ‘They might suspend the charter, if we. acted 
contrary to their advice. 

Q. In that case, you would forfeit all the money you had paid in Ieee vache Ph 
We only paid in a per capita tax to the croadquarters, and that. carried us on. from 
guarter to quarter. 

Q. You didn’t pay enbthines to insurance or benefit fund te No, that was in 
the per capita tax. ‘Of course, they levied assessments..on us for sinikes in .other 
districts. 

By His Lordship: 
Q. Are-there.any non-union bricklayers in town?—A. None that I know on 
Q.. This includes masons as well i—A, Yes, 


By Mr. Rowe: 
. You made provision in your constitution for a board of arbitration ok. Yes, 
. Has there ever been occasion to use that?—A. Yes. 
. Has it worked. satisfactorily 2—A. All right so far. 


By His Lordship: ; 
Q. On how'many occasions have you isda the nitichitndes? ¢—-A. TEatioa! 
Q. And you found them satisfactory ?—<A. Yes. 
Q. You found the employers quite’ willing to deal nde you iA. We have atsahes 


found our employers willing to deal with us.’ © ; ealhy 
Q. In looking through your constitution, there does not seem to be 7 provision 


OOO 


for a strike?—A. None whatever: 


Q. What is the idea of that?—A. We go on the HMbon of tansidertng matters 
end discussing them first among ourselves, and then’ interviewing the employers, and 
it creates a good feeling. There ‘is ‘no ‘ill aeltige dheh T know of. We don’t find there 
is any need for it, as far as we are concerned.’ 

Q. I notice here that the committee of the arbitration shall consist of likes mem- 


‘bers on one side and three on the other.’ ~ If they fail to agree, they shail appoint a 


seventh man, and if they cannot agree, the matter’ shail be brought. before the union 
"for adjustment. Have you had anything about that ?—A. It has always been settled. | 

~ Q. What is the idea of bringing it before thé union for adjustment? Is it that 
their act might override the arbitrators 7—A. No. If the arbitration committee arid 
those of the employers could not agree, the matter would be brought by the ‘arbitration 
committee before the whole, and get their opinion on it as to’ what was’ best to do. 

Q. Then, you believe that strikes are prevented sometimes by having this provision 
for arbitration aa, We have always got along without ' a sale in this town ‘for four- 
teen years now. 

Q. Are the wages. paid to your craft here equivalent? to those’ paid in the east— 
what wages are paid to bricklayers?—A. $4.50 a day of eight hours. When I came 
here at first, it was ten hours a day and $5. cates a 
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'.. Q. T suppose there°has not’been much cutting of wages’ in. your craft 2—A. Dur- 


ing:the depression in trade there was quite a lively and. unhealthy competition in that 


respect. During that time the union was disorganized, though there was a generally 
recognized scale of wages paid by employers. Still, the men who were working were 
yery few, and quite a number of them took small jobs on their own account. 
_. Q. I see you do not allow a man to take a contract for over $300 2—A.. Yes, now. 
Not. then... el & 5 Se & 
Q. Do you think the union is liable to disorganization in hard times ?—A. It is 
always a severe test for a union when hard times are prevailing. It has a tendency 
to disrupt them somewhat. They are not so good as in a rising market. Some men 
cannot stand adversity so well as others, probably.on account of having larger families, 
and from being improvident themselves during good times. | 
— Q. What. do you say about outside agitators ?—A. If an outside agitator came 
along to me or my union we would consider very ‘carefully ‘what he said; and if it was 
not reasonable and likely to be nearly correct, we would not have them at alles : 
Q. There would be no need for outside people coming and talking to you about 
your relations with your employers !—A. No need for that in’ any union. — 


Q. What remedy would you suggest against the outside agitator coming in 2—A. 
The remedy I would advocate is to consider everything that comes up, no matter what, 


it is, that affects the members of the union—consider it: on fair, reasonable lines, and 
if a man comes-along with a suggestion or a proposition that. is. not reasonable st 
would not. be good either for the men or the employers to disorganize the course of 
trade. -We-would just simply. turn him down. |. : 


-.Q. You don’t consider you are in need.of outside intervention 2—A. No : we can 
settle our own affairs. We can judge of.our. own affairs better: than: any one, and, we 


do it. 
‘Ht 8 By Mrs Rowe : | FARE | aR LAY senile ia 
~' "Q. Does your union believe in sympathetic strikes ? Supposing the teamsters 


were on strike here-—would you handle bricks they hauled 2—A. The union would 


decide that. If the conditions under which the teamsters came out, or any other 
organization, appealed to us strongly as being right we would’ very likely support 
them. es a aes Se ta Judie tee 
«Q, That is refuse to handle the bricks ?—A. I don’t know that. we would go that 
length, but we would say that they were quite right in going out on strike and might 
contribute to the strike fund. The other question would require to be decided by the 


union. ‘There are a number of Chinamen employed in the making of bricks now, and. 
we are against that—not that we have any antipathy to them, but. we think that. 


Chinamen don’t live as we live and the competition would be very unfair. They can 
afford to work for less wages than we can, and living of course being very much less, 
and there are few white men who would care to live as Chinamen do. 

Q. Don’t you use Chinese helpers ?—A. No, we agreed to have white labour 
instead. of Chinese labour. many years ago, and that has been acted upon since. 


By Mr. Bodwelt: jlerey 8's 


Q. What do you do with the brick where Chinese labour is handled {—A. We 


used them. 
“Q: You don’t refuse to handle bricks in that way !—A. No. 
Q. What means do you use then for impressing your principles upon the em- 
ployers’ of labour ?—Nothing more than argument ?—A. Just reason with them. In- 


terview them and get their: view on the subject and give them ours, and it creates a 


feeling of confidence and works nicely. We have never had difficulty with our 
employers. | 

+ Q. And‘ you expect gradually your views will prevail with employers with refer- 
ence to Chinese help ?---A. Yes. In the making of bricks :it is a hard job. There is 
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a good deal of trotting about and hot work, and white men ‘are not mindful about 
doing it, and I think that has something to es with it. One of: the brickmakers tried 
white men but they did not seem to care about the job. 


By His Lordship s 


Q. And if you employed white men exclusively in making brick that would be 
followed by an increased price and would affect. your employment ?2—A. The impres- 
sion is that bricks could be made with white labour so that the same price as they are 
selling now could be maintained, and yet there would be a profit to the manufacturer 


of bricks. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. The engeeation is that Sore are. too. high. then ?—A, Well, bulk bree. a goad, 
oe price. pea a Ween 


By His ee 


Q. There i is segs in — A. Yes: there ie! quite a competition, but hase | is 
a combine. °° A : 

‘Q. You think, chew ‘that there i is no oceasion for dirilzew‘andsat péucilistion roald 
cover the whole ground: ?—A. That clause was’’struck out of our constitution and. 
by-laws, ‘acting on the’ principle’ that: we had proved by experience im: our ease that it 
was not necessary. I don’t think any ofthe trades have had more to contend with: 
in ‘that’ liné than we have, because in’the first instance we had 10 hours’a ‘day to work. 
That‘ was gradually reduced: ‘Some of course advocate’S hours and the-same wages, 
but the wiser plan was adopted to take 9 a day instead of 8. Now we have 8. os 

Q. Will a man ordinarily lay as many brick in 9 hours as 10—day in and day out ? 
A. Yes, I think so. I think he would probably lay more. That seems strange, but. it is 
true. .Ten hours is too longzoeieht.s is engues for any man. to work. ; 

ane: Mr. Bod wails . : 

Say And at the end of is year rhe Fela es biases able fo See more 2A. eat I: 
think so. It appears to be the ‘case in ve le Sears a in Volta pita on HON 
ernment jobs:and:other: matters. 

Q: Do you think it is in the interests: Pie labdier giliorally.4 that the haa’ of eee 
should*be reduced ?—=A. ‘Yes, I think.8:hours is plenty, and-if a man eannot,do a good. 
fair day’s work in that time I think anything more would*‘be:unfair.’: When: you con- 
sider the amount of ‘mortar a man has to lay and the weight-of: the bricks he has to- 
lift, sometimes a two henids aay big ‘wath it is oe a oe 


| Py Mr. Réwe': SE Ys bom ee 
Q. What amount of bricks can a man lay in a “day 2—A’ It depends on the lies of ' 
brick—2,000 brick a day would pe a fair day’s work. 


2 


By Hi ts Sloraghen 


Q. And the average brick weighs 5: a 6 nips 2—A. Yes, then there 4 is the mor- 
tar to set these bricks imu) ois 2 =: 

Q. Do. you work. the same. numiber of ieare a diets or a you arrange. jfor a half-. 
holiday ?—A. We stop: at four on. poarch » Hight: hours: a:day five days and 7. hours 
en Saturday. ¢ tia eee. “angen. 


His Lorpsuie.—It seems to -me, Mr. Russell, that:if the presidents of other hE 
unions were as honourable as yourself we would hear of.very few strikes, 
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Ey His ordavie , nem ae | y fF 


Q. You are the manager of the street railway company here tA. Ak am, the ee 
tish Columbia Electric Railway Company, Limited.’ 

Q. How many employees are there ?—A. It varies oueehee een 100 ns 
employees. 

Q: Are they formed into’a union ?—A. They are. 

Q. These are the by-laws and constitution AS Ves. 


(eorsntates and by-laws Victoria Capital Eee Street Railway: Employees, ‘ 
109—Exhibit K.) 


Q. Has the company any profit sharing NARS *—A. They have. 

Q. You will explain what it is ?—A. The arrangement has only just been entered 
into with the men. It is a profit sharing scheme by which, after a dividend at the rate 
of 4 per cent is paid to the ordinary shareholders, any. money available for dividends 
is divided into, three, parts, two parts being paid to the ordinary shareholders and the 
third part is divided in equal portions. amongst the employees. — A A egniar amp loge of 
the company gets an equivalent of, this third division. 


By Mr.:Rowes- ~~ yi 
Q. How long has he to be panied A. One year. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Each man gets an equal part 7—A. Yes, no matter what his position is. 

Q. Of a third over 4 per cent @—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find that induces satisfaction with their work ?—A..It has . only, just 
been tried. No payment has been made yet. - The company’s year ends on the 30th 
June, when the first payment will be made. They appear to be very satisfied with it. 

Q. Have you entered into a signed agreement ?—A. I think, probably, the cong? 
manager in Vancouver did, but there, is no signed agreement here. 

Q. Have you had any strike on the line?—A. No, never had a strike. 

Q. To what do you attribute that? The men have come to you with grievances /— 
A. Oh, yes. We are always. willing to meet the men and try and investigate any 
grievances, but there has never been anything of a serious nature ‘brought up. 

Q. In discussing grievances, do you meet a committee of the men?—A. There is a_ 
grievance committee appointed by the union, and we meet the grievance committee. 

Q. How often has this grievanace committee had a grievance ?—A, In the last 
year I don’t think we have had the grievance committee more than about three or four 
times, and these were of no serious nature.’ 


Q. Is it the experience of the officials of the company that some grievances Se 


turned down before they reach the management ?—A. Yes, it is. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. There is provision made for that in the onnanneacn ae: Veee 

Q. This union has been in existence since 1899 ?—A. Yes. 

- Q. Previous to that. time, were the relations of the men with the commpaiiy the 
same—were they changed through the union being established ?—A, Nes IT think not. ik 
It was just-about 1899 or 1898 that I was appointed manager. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. Do you’find,’as a general ‘rule, thatthe men are reasonable’ in discussing idee 
grievances ’—A. Extremely reasonable, 
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Q. As a rule, are they capable men on the grievance committee? Are they middle- 
aged or young men?—A, Younger men, I think, rather than middle-aged. The offi- 
cials of the union are principally composed of the younger men. 

Q. How many are on the grievance committee?—A. Three. 

: Q. Have you an agreement for any length of time as to wages?—A. Yes, up to 
_ the 30th June, this year, 

Q. When was that agreement entered into?—A. 20th J une, last year. That is 
the first yearly agreement. 

Q. Do you find that the union keeps its side of the agreement?—A. So far, yes. 

Q. How long have you been ‘unionized—A. Since 1899. 

Q. How does the experience of the company with the men unionized compare with 
them not unionized—A. I was only appointed just about the time the union was 
formed, and I don’t know very well how they got on before. I think that our relations 
are exceedingly amicable. 

Q. You found no difficulty in getting along with them as a union?—A. We have 
not, so far. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. What does the union include {—A. All regular employees of the company other 
than foreman or the management. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. I suppose if employers and union men were both reasonable there would be very 
few strikes 7—A. Yes, I think so. 
_ Q. Hardly any strike that could not be settled by conciliatory methods ?—A. If 
both sides were reasonable. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. In engaging men—new hands—has the committce of the union any voice in 
such matters ?—A. No, no voice. 
Q. Is it necessary for the men you engage to join the union ?—A. Not compelled 
to by the management, but they practically all do. 


His Lordship : 
Q. Are they affiliated with any other body ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What body ?—A. Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employees of 
America. 
Q. Where has that body got its headquarters ?—A. Indianapolis, I think it is. 
Q. Have you the constitution of that body ?—A. Yes. 


(Constitution of Amalgamated Association of Street Railway of America—Exhi- 
bit L.) 


Q. Is there any provision under which the headquarters can call out the men here 
on strike ?—A. No, the head department of the union have no authority to call the 


“men here out on stike. 


4 


7 Q. That is settled by the men themselves ?—A. Not entirely. If the local division 
‘wish to go on strike they have to refer to the head office of the American association. 
4 Q. If they wish to participate in the funds ?—A. When they wish to go out on 
strike. They are not allowed to go out on strike in any event without referring the 


‘matter to headquarters. 
i 

. By Mr. Rowe: 

: Q. What is the penalty it they do ?—A. Expulsion from the Amalgamated Asso- 
j 


-ejation, I believe. 
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By His Lordship : 


Q. That is in the constitution is it ?—A. I believe so. 

Q. There is no provision for assistance ?—A. I don’t know whether there is a pro- 
yision or not. 

Q. There is a section here which seems to secure complete autonomy to the ~ 
men ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Do you know the result of the recent street railway strike in Seattle—have 
you any knowledge of the circumstances ?—A. No. 

Q. Don’t know what brought it about ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know the local body are bound to refer to the headquarters if they 
wish to strike—do you know anything avout the course pursued at headquarters ?— 
A. They send out the international president to look into the matter, I believe. 

Q. Does he interview the employers or simply go among the men 2—A. We have 
had no actual experience. 

Q. I see the executive board of the local division shall appoint a committee of not 
less than three to investigate the case and wait upon the employers and try and settle 
it at a first meeting. I should think that would imply he must see the management 
and endeavour to settle the dispute. Was there not a strike in Vancouver ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Do you think it would facilitate such agreements as you have if unions were 
incorporated ?—A. I really could not say as to that. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. When you enter into an agreement with these people, do you enter into it 
with the union or with individuals ?—A. I think with the union. 

Q. On all your roads the same condition exists as here ¢—A. Yes. 

Q. How many employees are in the company altogether ?—A. There would be 
300, or 350. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Perhaps you had better state where your company operates ¢@—A. In Vancou- 
yer, Victoria and New Westminster. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. How many men altogether ?—A. I should say about 350. 
Q. What are the monthly receipts of the road 2—A. About $20,000. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. I understood you to say there never was any strike on your lines 2?—A, Not 
with the present company. There was a strike in Victoria 8 or 9 years ago under 
the old management. As to whether we dealt with the union a notice of the general 
manager says—‘ In accordance with an agreement made with your committee-—’ that 
is the way he puts it. 

Q. That is members of the union ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In this participation in the profits the matter is entirely administered by the 
management ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you not some other organization than this in connection with the union ? 
_-A. We have a sick benefit association which we have just organized about a week 
ago. That is entirely amongst the employees. 
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By His Lordship : 

Q. What are the chief features of that—so much a month ?—A. Fifty cents a 
month is taken from each member of the association and put into a fund, and any 
member who shall by reason of sickness or accident, be prevented from attending to 
his usual duties shall be entitled to $1 a day up to and not exceeding $100 in any one 
year under certain provisions. The company donated $200 to form a fund so that 
the association could be started. 


By Mr. Rowe : 

Q. Do the company’s officers handle the funds and do the collecting ?—A. Only 
two, one of the clerks in the office and myself. I am president and he is the treasurer 
and we look after the funds, but as members of the sick benefit association, not as 
members of the office. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You are entitled to share in the fund 2?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe : 

Q. I understoood you to say the company are not connected with this as a com- 
pany—they don’t make any payments—regular payments ?—A. No, they just gave 
a donation to start it. The association is the British Columbia Electric Railway 
Sick Benefit Employees Association, run by the employees themselves—the local Vic- 
toria division. 

Q. Have you any agreement with the union as to hiring of non-union men 2—A. 
No agreement. : 

Q. Recognition of the union does not involve that in this case 2—A. No. 

Q. The practical effect is if a man is employed he joins the union ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Naturally it is in his interest to do so ?—A. I think it is. 

Q. Could he be a member of this association and not belong to the union ?—A. 
Yes, this association has nothing to do with the union. 

Q. Do you know about the wages paid to street railway men in other places in 
Canada—how it compares ?—A. I think we pay about the best or as good as‘any. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. How do they compare with Seattle 7—A. I don’t know just what they are 
paying. I think they made some raise the last few weeks. I imagine Seattle are 
paying a little more now, but Seattle carry 1,000 passengers to our 10. 

Q. What is the amount per hour ?—A. 20 cents the first year, 22 cents the second 
and third, 23 the fourth and fifth, and 25 cents after the fifth. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. I think in Toronto it is 14 cents an hour ?—A. I think that is the minimum. 


By His Lordship : . 
Q. Of course rents are a good deal higher in Seattle than here ?—A. Yes, cer- 
tainly. 


R. N. McMickina, sworn. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. You are the manager of the Telephone Company ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How many men do you employ?—A. The number varies from about 12 to 14 
altogether, inside and outside. It varies according to circumstances. 
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Q. Your company operates only in Victoriaf—A. Yes. We connect with a line 
to Nanaimo. 

Q. Are these men unionized?—A. No. 

Q. How many women employees have you?—A. Twenty-two. 

Q. Ever have any strikes?—A. No. 

Q. How do you account for that?—A. Well, I don’t know; fair dealing, I pre- 
sume, and good sense and judgment on both sides. We have always found, so far, the 
golden rule to be a sufficient guide. 

Q. Live and let live?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you enter into wage agreements for certain terms with the employees ?— 
A. Of course, they understand what their agreements are. There is no written engage- 
ment, just a monthly hiring—some by the day—outside men, in fact they are engaged 
by the hour. The inside men are all by the month. 

Q. When the employees have a grievance, do they see you by a committee or in- 
dividually ?—A. They have never had one so far. 

Q. Never had any complaint?—A. No. 

Q. How long have you been manager of this company ?—A. Twenty-two years— 
that is, since the organization in 1880. It is going on twenty-three years. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. You had some trouble recently ?—A. Not here. 
Q. Were your linemen not off work?—A. Yes, out of sympathy for men in Van- 
couver. There is no disagreement here between the management and the men. 


By His Lordshtp: 


Q. They went out in sympathy with the men in Vancouver?—A. Yes, our com- 
pany belongs to the same company, but is operated separately. All the telephones in 
British Columbia are under the same general management, although they are operated 
as separate systems. , 


By Mr. Bodwell: 
Q. They have a number of separate charters for different places?—A. Yes, they 
have been acquired by them. 
Q. And operated from a general management?—A. Yes. 


Q. Yet each corporation is distinct as a corporation, and has its own particular 
officers ?’—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. What they call a merger—a sort of capitalistic combine. You say these men 


went out in sympathy with the Vancouver men—was that after the merger took place? 


—A. Yes. 


Q. They regarded themselves, evidently, as*employees of the one concern?—A. No, — 


so far as employment is concerned, they have nothing to do with the company beyond 
the office here. 
By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Are they in a union?—A. Some are, I think. 
Q. How did the matter end here?—A. It took quite a time to end here. They 


went out in sympathy with the Vancouver employees, under the impression, I under- 


stand, that they had been asked to go out. They were asked for sympathy, and they 
thought the only way to extend their sympathy was to quit work, although they had 
no grievance. The men in Vancouver went back to work in about a fortnight, or a 
little more, and they were out here about five weeks. 

Q. Why ?—A. When they went out in Vancouver, there was no reference to the 
men here at all, and I suppose the Vancouver men did not think they had anything to 
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do with the men down here. For some reason, they were not included in any arranage- 
ment that was made with the Vancouver company. They were out about five weeks. | 

Q. Why did they stay out?—A. There was nothing very much to do, and the com- 
pany did not feel like taking them back. 

Q. They were locked out?—A. N 0, not locked out. They went out of their own 
accord, and came back in the company’s time. It was in winter, and there was nothing 
really to do much, and of course the company did not want to furnish labour unless 
they have it to furnish, although, had they not gone out, they could have worked on. 

Q. So your work of installation was not hindered any?—A. Not particularly. We 
had some men on all the time, but not all. We had two outside men on. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. It was the union men who walked out—not the non-union men ?—A, Yes, 
Q. Did they notify you before they walked out?—A. Yes, we got notice about 
noon, I think. They went out at two o’clock. 
Q. They went out at two?—A. Yes. They were just finishing a job, and that was 
really about the last work that was on. They finished that up, and then quit. 
Q. How many of them were there?—A. Five. 


RicuarD HA.u, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You are a coal merchant here, Mr. Hall 2—A. Yes. 
Q. That is, you have the handling of what is called Dunsmuir’s coal 2—A. Yes. 
Q. The sole handling of the output of those companies of which he is manager ?— 


A. Yes, we are agents for Dunsmuir coal. I should not say agents, because we buy 
the coal. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. The company only sells to you 2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. You are the sole dealers 2—A. We are the only ones who sell Dunsmuir’s coal 
in the city here. : 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Up to what time have you been able to get all the coal you required this year ? 
—A. Until shortly after the strike occurred at Extension mines. 
Q. What date ‘—A. Up to about the first of April. There was a small quantity 
came down after the strike was started. : 
Q. After that date what happened to your business ?—A. We have been short. 
Q. Short since ?—A. Yes. 
5 Q. Can you give us an idea of the average amount you handled before April 1 ?— 
A. Five months in the year we handled 700 to 800 tons a month for the winter months. 
In the last of the season it drops off very materially. 
Q. Since April 1 what have you got from the company ?—A. It is a very small 
quantity since April 1, not perhaps over 100 to 150 tons. 


; 
By Mr. Bodwell : 


j Q. Altogether ?—A. Since April. That is household coal. We had a little coal 
; from Comox to supply the Driard House and others who can use that coal. It is not 


id 


; 
; 
4 . 

a@ good coal for consumption—it requires a considerable draft. 
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By His Lordship : 
Q. Household coal is the Extension coal ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. Not more than 150 tons ?—A. No, not more than that since April 1. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. What do you estimate to be the loss to your business by the strike 2—A. I 
don’t know as we have lost anything much by it. We had to get one car from Seattle. 

Q. How much ?—A. Ninety tons. I think that car will yield us an Trish divid- 
end from the looks of it. It is poor stuff. It is not properly screened—the run of the 
mine. 

Q. Did you have to pay as much or more than the Dunsmuir coal ?—A. Abous 
the same. 

Q. It is a poor quality ?—A. It is not screened. They screen it at the mines on 
the island. 

Q. Neither you or the consumer gets as much for his money ?—A. The consumer 
gets as much—we have to screen it. We sell it for the same price as the Dunsmuir 
coal. 

By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Has the price of coal increased since the strike ?—A. Yes, fifty cents a ton. 

We increased it 50 cents. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Do you make as much profit on the increase ?—A. We make a less percentage 
of profit, because we pay bigger prices and only make the same market. The capital 
invested is larger, with no greater margin of profit. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. You just hand over the increase to the consumers really ¢@—A. That is the 
idea. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. They have to burn the coal, and you have not ?—A. Yes, we burn some our- 
selves. 

Q. What is the price of coal now ?—A. $6.50. 

Q. If this strike continues, where do you propose to get your supply of coal—from 
Seattle 2—A. Yes, we will have to go to Seattle for it—either there or Comox. We 
will have to investigate and see if we cannot do better than we have done. 

Q. Are the Fernie mines too remote ?—A. Yes, too expensive. 

Q. I saw Wy the paper the other day that coal was coming from Japan ?—A. Yes, 
to be used on two big freighters on the C.P.R. . 

Q. Is coal likely to come from there if the strike continues ?—A. I don’t think 
<.—not for house purposes. We can get it better from the ot..er side. 

Q. The coal mines of Washington would have the chief hold on the situation ?— 
A. If the strikes continue here they will have the supplying of all the coal on the 
cocst, including British Columbia—that is the cities of Vancouver and Victoria. 

Q. Washington coal will have the call ?—A. Yes. The Nanaimo mine has been 
running right along and they have been sending their coal here as before. They have 
raised the price. Their agent here is selling coal at $6.50. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Doesn’t want to be put on the unfair list ! 
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By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q Do you handle some coal from the Wellington collieries 2—A. That is the 
Comox coal ? 

Q. Yes, Comox coal 2—A, Yes, we handle steam coal from some of the indus- 
tries in the town. Perhaps I might say our sale is confined to the Driard House, the 
Gas Works, the Chemical Works and other industries of that kind. They buy the coal 
generally direct from the collieries, 

Q. Could you tell us the quantity of steam coal coming in per month when things 
are going properly ?—A. No, I could not say. 

Q. Could you give us an idea of that ? Most of it comes from Union ?—A. 
Yes, and Nanaimo steam coal as well. 

Q. The Union coal is stopped on account of the strike at Cumberland ?—A. The 
last advice I had was they were turning out 400 or 500 tons a day. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Can you tell us the effect on business generally 2—A. Coming on after the 
cool weather it has not had much effect. The people have not felt the effect as they 
vould have in the fall when the winter season is coming on. Of course the strike at 
Ixtension has increased the importation from Seattle, and has taken the place more or 
less of the local coal. 

Q. What about the merchants who have business in Ladysmith 2—A. It is going 
to seriously affect them. The difference in the expenditure—of the money paid miners, 
$70,000 or $75,000, is going to make a difference and is making itself felt among 
the merchants at Ladysmith and Victoria. 


4 By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. There is a good deal of jobbing trade done 2—A. Yes. 

Q. What would have been the situation if this situation had taken place in the 
fall? Would it have been really a matter of difficulty to furnish coal to the consu- 
mers here ?—A. I think it would have raised the price of coal to more than what it is, 
because the Settle mines and Comox would have been taxed to their utmost in sup- 
plying the local markets as well as California. The California market is a market 
they all seck. That is where they make their money. These towns of Seattle, Victoria 
and Vancouver, so far as household consumption goes, are not big consumers, only in 
the way of coal for cooking. We have short winters here, and in the summer time no 
coal is used to speak of. In fact our yard runs behind in the summer time. There is 
not much profit for the 4 or 5 months of summer. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. How is it the California market calls for so much coal 2—A. There is a great 
deal of coal used in the industries throughout the state, and there is a large popula- 
tion. They have no coal down there. San Francisco has a population of 300,000 alone, 
and is a big consumer. Then there is a fair quantity of wood used in Victoria. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. You think the probability is that if the strike occurred in the fall the price of 
eoal would have been higher than $6.50 a ton—probably $7 2—A. I think it would 
likely have been. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to how a strike should be settled 2—A. 
That is getting into the political arena now, is it not ? 
Q. It could not very well be settled by politicians 2—A. Well I think it will be 
settled either through the Dominion House—the Dominion House is the one I think 
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should take hold of it and deal with the matter fairly and impartially both as regards 
capital and labour. Of course I am a believer in the Bill which has been brought in 
by McInnes, in the first instance, conciliatory arbitration. I think that should be 
followed by a compulsory arbitration Bill. I think capital and labour should be put 
on the same level, and treated both fairly and equitably by the people who have the 
administration of the affairs of the country. If labour has right on its side it should 
be redressed, and capital is entitled to the same protection. I don’t know that I am a 
believer in small pay. I don’t object to paying first-class wages. In fact, I am in 
favour of that for a good day’s labour. I lived in this country before we had 5-cent 
pieces, and I am not used to it yet. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Two bits is your limit ?—A. Sometimes make the limit a little higher. 


JOSHUA KINGHAM, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You are in the coal business ?—A. Yes. 


Q. You buy your coal from Nannaimo ?—A. Yes. I represent the Western Fuel 
Company, successors to the New Vancouver Coal Company. 


Q. This strike does not affect your business ’—A. Not so far; it has rather - 


increased it. 
Q. It has helped you ?—A. A little, yes. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Has it increased both output and price?—A. Well, I don’t know. The price 
was increased by the management of the company. We in Victoria were selling our 
coal 50 cents less than other agents and cities in the province, and they decided to 
put us on the same level as the other cities. In Vancouver and New Westminster 
coal has been $6.50 right along. All the dealers there were paying more than we 
were. I don’t think the strike has anything to do with it—simply with the manage- 
ment of the company. Whether there will be any reduction when the strike is over 
I could not say. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Who gets that extra profit /—A. The company charge us the same as is charged 
to the dealers in the other cities. 
Q. The company, then, get the advantage of the rise in price ?—A. They were 
practically making a concession to the consumers of Victoria—that was what it 
amounted to. 


By Mr. Rowe: . 
Q. As they are charging less for coal sold here mA. eae than they were 


charging in Vancouver and New Westminster—the dealers less. Of course, if. the com- — 


pany raise their prices we are limited to a certain margin and must increase accord- 
ingly. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Have you been supplying Mr. Hall with coal during this strike 7—A. I helped 
him out a little—not much. 
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Q. Do you know what amount of coal was being consumed for manufacturing 
purposes ‘—A. In this city ? 

Q. Yes ?—A. Not a great deal. The Chemical Works are the largest consumers 
from our company’s mines, and they would consume probably 2,000 tons a year, 


By His Lordship : 


Q. I suppose one effect of the strike would be to stimulate the output at Nanaimo ? 
—A. I don’t know. I understand they are not putting out as much as formerly, but 
how much less I don’t know. I think that it has not stimulated it very much. 

Q. Have you been getting as much ?—A, I think slightly more than usual. I 
could not get sufficient to supply the demand that I have for outside parties. Take 
for instance the Gas Works or other industries in the city. They applied to us for 


coal, and we were not able to supply them, but we have been able to supply every 
demand for domestic purposes. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Would you be able to supply the demand for domestic purposes existing in the 
winter time ?—A. No, I don’t think we could. Of course I suppose it would depend 
upon the demand of the California market. 

Q. It is more profitable for the company to sell there than here 2—A. I could 
not say ; I don’t know the California prices, 

Q. I wanted to know why that market should have the preference 2—A, It is the 
largest consumer, and would give big contracts. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Here it is a lot of small sales 2—A. Yes, 


JamEsS D. McNiven, sworn. 


; By His Lordship: 


Q. You are a member of some union here *—A. Of the Typographical union. 

Q. Do you hold any office in that union ’—A. No office. ‘ 

Q. That is an international union ?—A. Yes, sir. I am vice-president for British 
Columbia for the Dominion Trades and Labour Congress. 

Q. Have you ever had anything to do with strikes ?—A. Very little, 

Q. Strikes are not frequent in the newspaper business?—A. In the offices I have 
worked in we have had very little trouble. 

Q. When you have a grievance, do you have a grievance committee ?—A. No, 
sir. Each union office has a committee. I have always been in union offices. They 
don’t call it a grievance committee. Each office has a chapel, and they appoint one 
member of the office as chairman of the chapel. If any difficulty arises, the chapel is 
called together and the matter discussed. If they find it is going to cause trouble, the 
chapel refers the matter to the union. The chapel is a smal] body, composed of mem- 
bers of the Typographical Union employed in that particular ofiice—the same thing as 

a shop committee. 
] Q. When the chapel considers a grievance should be looked into, it refers to the 
union and takes its opinion ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is done with regard to the employer—who interviews him ?—A. The 
union appoint a committee to interview the employer. 
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Q. So grievances are sifted through two bodies?—A. Yes. 

Q. The chapel composes all the union men employed in one office ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The union embraces all the men in all offices in that district?—A. Yes, it may 
be a city or particular area of country. In some cities there are two unions; in Mont- 
reat there is an English union and a French union. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. The chairman of the chapel is really the representative of the union in that 
office?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. At all events, any grievances go to him first?—A. Yes, and he is supposed to 
see that the laws of the union are observed in the office. It is his duty to report any 
violation of union law to the union—violations either by the union men or employers. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. I suppose he could deal with the employer in minor grievances, himself ?—A. 
In a small matter it is sometimes done. 
Q. Is the foreman included in the union?—A. Yes, he is subject to the same regu- 
lations as the men working under him. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. Tke printing business has got to be now that there are practically no non- 
union printers?—A. None in the city, and very few along the coast. 

Q. So that business or trade is pretty well unionized?—A. Yes, very well. 

Q. Suppose an employer employs non-union members, what happens? Can he do 
that?—A. It is not usually the custom to do that where union men are available. If 
an employer employs a non-union man, and there are union men available, the union 
men in the office would probably quit work. Of course, before doing so they would 
require to lay the matter before the union. They have not power to quit work on their 
own initiative; they must get the consent of the union. 

Q. Any reference required to the international body?—A. Yes, if a grievance 
occurs, the matter must be referred to the international union. If that is not done, 
—of course, the international has a strike fund, and when the sanction of the executive 
is given, the union participate in the strike fund. If not, they have the privilege of 
striking, but they receive no st-:ke funds from the international. 

Q. Is there any penalty attached, except withholding the funds?—A. That is all. 

Q. Does th. international body undertake to compel local unions to keep their 
contracts?—A. Well, no; the usual trade agreements drawn by the typographical 
union are subject to strikes. That is, a certain notice is required to be given. The 
agreement is drawn up, and it is provided that to change the agreement they require 
tc give thirty days’ notice. 

Q. And the employers are expected to give them thirty days?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is an oath administered to the men on joining the union?—A. I would hardly 
call ; an oath—a promise, an obligation. 

Q. More in the nature of a pledge?—A. Yes, that he will stand by the rules of the 
union. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. With reference to that thirty days’ notice: Supposing the union does not 
comply with that condition, will there be any penalty imposed by the international 
body ?—A. I never saw a case tried; I don’t know how it would work. There is no 
law that I know of inflicting a penalty for such an offence. 

Q. I noticed a letter from a prominent employer in the printing trades, in which 
it was said that the international body enforced a contract by the local union. Is 
there any provision in the constitution for that ?—A. Not that I know of, It is 
possible. 
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Q. It would be a very great sense of security in making a contract with the local 
union, if it were known by an employer that the constitution would have to be ob- 
served in reference to that contract in order to escape a penalty ?—A. I don’t know of 
anything in the constitution. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. As a rule, the unions stand by their agreements ’—A. As a rule, yes. 

Q. What power has the headquarters to order a strike 2—A. In some cases, I be- 
lieve, the executive or international has power to order a strike. 

Q. Have you the constitution 2—A. I think I have a copy of the constitution. 
This is a copy of the International Constitution—the last one. 


(Constitution of International Typographical Union put in, marked Exhibit M.) 


In reference to strikes I might read a clause: 

‘When disputes arise between subordinate unions, or subordinate unions and 
employers, which cannot be adjusted after conference between the parties at issue, 
the matter may be settled by arbitration. 

‘No local union shall sign a contract guaranteeing its members to work for any 
proprietor, firm or corporation, unless such contract is in accordance with Interna- 
tional law and approved by the International President. 

‘It is imperatively ordered that the executive officers of the International Typo- 
graphical Union shall not submit any of its laws to arbitration’ 

Suppose, for instance, that the laws of the local union or the International Union 
are being violated, and the local union did not observe the conditions. Suppose it 13 
brought to their notice, and they vote on the matter and decide not to strike, and the 
executive of the International decide that there should be a strike, they have the 
rower to order it over the vote of the local union. They can order the loca? uniun 
out. 

Q. Not without thirty days’ notice ?—A. If there is a contract thirty days’ nofice 
would be required. 


By Mr. Bothwell: 


Q. Section 123, rage 73—‘ The aggrieved union may make an appeal .0 the ex- 
ecutive council, and if, after being furnished with statements from all parties con- 
cerned, all of the members of that body believe the inauguration of a strike abso- 
lutely necessary, the president shall, in person, or by proxy, again attempt to effect a 
settlement with employers, and if unsuccessful, shall, through the officers of the 
various unions, order a general strike of all members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union employed by the firm or firms interested, and those disregarding this 
order shall be tcrthwith expelled’ ?—A. Yes, that is the clause. 

Q. They get expelled from the union?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. Does not that rok the Canadian workmen to a certain degree ?—A. It certainly 
does. But of course if a member of a union joins a union and promises to obey the 
law there must be some penalty inflicted if he fails to pay up. 

Q. There are other unions brought before us in which the unions have no special 
power, where the executive has control. What do you say as to this?—A. I don’t 
like to give too much power to the executive. 


By Mr, Rowe: 


Q. Do I understand that the executive would have power to call out the printers 
of say one city in which there was any agreement in order to help the printers in 
another city?—A. No, I would not consider they had power to do that. 
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Q. Where one union complains of the action of another union, and the matter 
is brought before the executive by the complaining union. That is to say, one union 
complains that the other union is allowing the law to be broken in some respect. In 
that case the executive can enforce its authority over the other union 2—A. They can 
if it ig a violation of law. 

Q. But it cannot call out a union in sympathetic strike?—A. No, I don’t think it 
has such power. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. I think so under this clause. Suppose that a union in Victoria should decide 
to strike in sympathy with a union in Vancouver, the course of business would be 
that the union would refer that matter to the executive ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The executive would send their officer here, either in person or by proxy to 
investigate. Suppose he approved of that strike and recommended under section 123, 
the executive would call you out ?—A. Yes, if he approved of it. 

Q. So a sympathetic strike would not be different from any other strike; all that 
would be required would be the consensus of opinion of a majority of the executive, 
and you could be ordered on strike under section 123 2—A. Yes, that is correct. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Is there any special advantage to Canadians to belong to international organ- 
izations 2 How would it be if the whole Canadian printers were organized into an 
organization of their own ¢—A. They are not strong enough yet numerically. 

Q. One disadvantage would be if you wanted to go to the States you would have 
difficulty in getting a job ?—A. Suppose we had a national union. I think an ex- 
change of cards could be arranged. But of course belonging to the International 
Union at the present time, they maintain a large fund for the purpose of assisting 
unions in struggles. Then there is a benefit in connection with the home for invalid 
printers and a burial fund. 

Q. There are these kind of funds ?—A. Yes. There is a benefit fund and a home 
for invalid printers. 

Q. In a good many of these organizations that we have had before us apparently 
the local union has the sole power to initiate a strike —A. Usually the case. 

Q. In many cases without the consent of the headquarters. Would that not be a 
sufficient power in a case of this sort ?—A. I think so, and I have never yet known an 
international to interfere with the action of a local union—have never known them 
override the union. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. I suppose if the interests of the local union are properly protected, that is 
all the international wants?—A. That is all. I think the object in putting that law 
is that the laws shall be observed. That is, if the local union should fail to maintain 
the laws, the executive of the international would have the power to step in and en- 
force it. : 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Suppose that a policy should be established among the international union of 
‘combining labour forces for the purpose of affecting unionism in the United States, 
and the executive approved of that, they could order you all out ?—A. I believe, ac- 
cording to the reading of that section, they have the power. 

Q. The abstract power or authority is there ?—A. I should think so. 


By Mr. Rowé: 


Q. Who approves amendments ?—A. They are approved at the annual convention. 
The laws are made at the annual convention, but before they become law they have to 
be supported by the referendum of the members. 
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Q. Do you send representatives to the international 2—A. We had a representa- 
tive once—about ten years ago. 

Q. Are they usually representatives from Canadian unions?—A. Not very many. 
Each union has to pay the expenses of its own delegate. There is no provision out 
of the general fund. 

Q. The. convention is held at different points ?—A. Yes, it has been held in To- 
tonto and Montreal. I think we have had two sessions in Canada. The last I think 
was in 1881 or 1882. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. They have a meeting every year ?—A. Yes. I think the one in Toronto was 
the last one. It was held once in Montreal. 

Q. We are to take it then that the headquarters have power to order out on sym- 
pathetic strikes ?—A. They have the power, but it has never been used to my know- 
ledge. That particular section has never been used that way. I may say in connec- 
tion with the international that a Canadian has been president of the International 
Typographical Union on two different occasions. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Who was that?—A. Both these gentlemen were from Toronto, John Arm- 
strong and W. B. Prescott. Prescott held the office, I think, for seven consecutive years. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. They are elected every year ?—A. Every two years. 
Q. Can you tell us how many Canadians are in this union—what is the member- 
ship ?—A. No, I could not say. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. Where could we get that information?—A. There is a journal published, but 
that information is not in it. It could be obtained from the secretary of the Interna- 
tional Union at Indianapolis. 


By Mr. Rowe’: 

Q. What is the basis of representation of the unions ?—A. To the convention 
the basis is one delegate—every union is entitled to one delegate, a second on 100 
members, a third on 200, and so on. I think that is the basis of representation. I 
am not quite sure. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. How many delegates could go from this city 7—A. One. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. You said you were vice-president of the Dominion Congress—is that the 
Dominion Trades and Labour Congress ?—A. Yes. 
Q. There is another national federation—what is it called ?—A. The National 
Trades Congress. 
Q. That is a new body ?—A. Yes, it is the body which broke away from the Do- 
minion Trades and Labour Congress at the last session. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. What was the cause of that rupture?—A. The occasion was that the unions 
represented by certain delegates were not affiliated with the international unions. 
There was a law passed at the last session of the Dominion Trades Congress that 
unless these unions affiliated with the international they should not be entitled to 
representation—that is. no union having an international head and not affiliated with 
it, could be represented at the Dominion Trades Congress. 
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Q. If that is the case, what is the object of the Trades Congress ?—A. The object 
of making such a law was to consolidate them. Those who refused to affiliate could 
not join. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. The National Trades Congress is organized by those who don’t wish the local 
union to be forced into international affiliation ?—A. Yes, that is so. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. What fraction broke off from the other body ?7—A. I think the fraction was 
small—probably one-third or less. Of course I cannot give definite information con- 
cerning it. 


By Mr. Rowe : 

Q. Could you express an opinion as to the relative position of the two bodies ¢_— 
A. My opinion would be that the Dominion Trades Congress would be three-fourths 
just at the present time. 

Q. I had reference to their policy —A. Well, I don’t know the policy of the 
National Congress. 

Q. In respect to the international union. What is you7 opinion as to the merits 
of the one organization as against the other 2—A. I am in favour of nationalism if it 
were advisable at the present time. I think it is a little premature. 

Q. You would be in favour of Canadians having their own organization, provided 
they were sufficiently strong 2—A. Yes. f 

Q. And then they could have an interchange of cards ?—A. Yes. I think also 
that if the amount of money that is sent out now to international unions were kept 
in Canada and devoted to the betterment of the labour people here a much better result 


would follow. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. They would have entire control over their own funds ?—A. They would, and 
I think better results would be accomplished. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. That is on assumption, of course, that they would be strong enough to protect 
the different members ?—A. Exactly. 
Q. The advantage of an international affiliation is the strength ?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship: ° 

Q. And to keep out scabs ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose the scab question conld be settled by an understanding—an _ inter- 
change of cards ?—A. I think it would work the same way as in the present system. I 
would like to see national trade unions affiliated with the others in that way—to stand 
on the same level. The Canadian card would be recognized in the Unitéd States and 
we would recognize theirs. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. Would there be any trouble with the American unions in making that arrange- 
menet ?—A. I am led to believe that they recognize British Columbia cards in that 


way. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Do you know if there are any unions in Canada with headquarters in England ? 
__A. I think the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters has headquarters in England. 
That is the only one I know of. ° 
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By His Lordship : 

Q. If a law were passed by the Parliament of Canada as to incorporation of 
unions, that would have a tendency to encourage the existence of national unions, 
would it not ?—A. I think it would. If unions were compelled to incorporate, no 
doubt a certain power of the international would be gone. 

Q. But Canadians would be as well governed ?—A. Well, they would, I suppose, 
as far as the law goes. 

Q. A model constitution might be drawn up which would suit all of them ?— 
A. It is hard to draw a constitution to take in the different trades. A general prin- 
ciple could Le drawn up. I think it is quite possible that a congress could be formed of 
the different trades and workmen in Canada. ‘ 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Are there any national organizations that you know of in Canada ? That is, 
any trades in national work?—A. There is a letter carriers’ and postal employees’ 
union. That is about the only one I know of. It is called, I think, the Federated 
Association of Letter Carriers. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. What would you say as to the merits of incorporated unions 2? What do you 
think the difficulty would be ?—A. Well, it is rather difficult to say just what the 
advantages might be. 

Q. It occurs to me that employers would feel more confidence in dealing with such 
bodies ?—A. They certainly would. I think if unions were compelled to incorporate 
it would be a death-blow to the boycott, and that is what I think the employers most 
fear. 

By Mr. Rowe : 

Q. That would be taking the union’s chief weapon away 2—A. That is their 

chief weapon. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Supposing the union were incorporated and allowed to use a registered union 
label, that would do away with the nece:sity of a boycott to a large extent 2—A. No, 
I don’t think so. The registration of the union label would merely protect the union 
holding it. It gives them legal power to protect their label. 

Q. People who had sympathy for the union would naturally patronize union 
goods, and would be able to tell the goods by the label, and in that way it would be a 
reasonable substitute for the boycott ?—A. There is no reason why. But there would 
certainly be on no open boycott if unions were incorporated. I think to advocate the 


“union label would be perfectly legitimate. 


Q. People could tell for themselves whether they would buy union goods, and 
would know which were union goods or not ?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is nothing to prevent a man using, for instance, the printer’s label, even 
if he does not comply with the union rules?—A. Yes, I know of no law to punish for 


that. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. The men would strike, if they did ?—A. I guess they would. I saw an account 

of that in a paper, of the improper use of the union label. It was used by certain par- 
ties to give the impression that they had had their printing done in a union office. 

Q. If the union were incorporated, it would make the men careful in the selection 

of the officers 7—A. Yes, I think that would be a good thing all round. Harm is some- 

times done by the injudicious selection of officers. Of course, it doesn’t follow that if 

occurs very frequently, but I have noticed it. . 
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By His Lordship : 

Q. What would you say as to outside agitators being allowed to come in? Do you 
thnk there should be a law against those kind of people?—A. That is difficult to say. 
T have no use for the agitator. I think the agitator should be suppressed, but I think 
it should be left with the different unions to suppress him. I think it would be a good 
idea to make a union responsible for their acts, and if they allow the agitator to come 
in and influence them to do these illegal acts, I think they should be held responsible. 
I think, if such a law were enforced, they would be more careful. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. It would be difficult to define that term, agitator 2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. The best way would be to judge the union by the results, and they could tell 
who the agitator was then—if he persuaded them into rendering themselves liable for 
damages ? 


Mr. Rowre.—There might be some things they did not know of. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. As a rule, they know what they are. The workingman is doing a lot of 
thinking.—A. I hardly think he is doing enough thinking. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. He has started other people thinking now.—A. He may be thinking along a 
wrong line, but I think, if he were given a legal responsibility, that it would compel © 
union men to think out these problems a little better, and to be careful who they put 
in office, and also careful who they put in Parliament. I think, instead of studying 
the boycott and the strike in our union meetings, we should be studying who would be 
the best representative in Parliament, and I think by that means, if a union’s local 
status was defined, and they knew how far they could go, they would adopt other and 
better means to accomplish the ends. I think it would be done in the legislative halls 
more. If unions would devote the energy that they now devote to strikes to more legi- 
timate means, it would accomplish a much better result. 

Q. Why don’t they do it now ?—A. I don’t know. They have the weapon. They 
are making it very interesting now for certain people. 


His Lorpsuip.—Many Irish would prefer to use the club to the ballot, I think. 
That is human nature. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Does it strike you that the workingmen start off on the wrong hypothesis, that 
everyone is allied against them? Don’t you think so, as a body?—A. No, I don’t think 
so. I don’t think that the average intelligent union man has such an opinion. 

Q. I don’t say the leading men. Don’t you think that a body of men gathering 
into trade unions begin with the assumption that they are the injured party, that the 
rest of the community is against them, and that they must be aggressive and fight in 
order to be recognized?—A. The fact of them organizing into a union is evidence of 
that—that they are getting the worst of it. 

Q. I would not think so, because combination might be useful, even if they were — 
being treated very well. It is the trouble, is it not, that the labour man comes ‘with 
biased mind to the consideration of all these questions?—A. No, I think he is con- 
sidering the question, and he finds he is getting the worst of it. Then they enter into 
a combination to see if that action will accomplish something better. 

Q. Yes, but he assumes that he is being oppressed. Do you think that is really 
true of the labour class in British Columbiat—A. I think the labouring class in Bri- 
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tish Columbia are fairly well treated, but they don’t get any more than they are en- 
titled to. I would not call them an oppressed class. fe 

Q. Does not labour agitation start with the assumption that the labouring men 
are an oppressed class?—A. No, I would not start with that assumption. : 

Q. Don’t you think that idea permeates the body? I am not speaking of the best 
men or the worst men—I am speaking of the average man. Don’t you think the atti- 
tude of trade unions, the literature circulated, the tirades against capital; all go to 
lead a man to start with the idea that the labouring class is an oppressed’ class?—A. I 
would not take it in that way. I don’t think that such a state of affairs exists. You 
cften hear individual members expressing such opinions as that. 

Q. Is that not the view of the agitator, as a rule?—A. Yes, now you have given it. 

Q. Doesn’t the agitator control the mass ?—A. No, I don’t think go. 

- Q. How do you account for strikes like the Wellington strike, if the agitator does 

not control the men?—-A. I would not like to disctiss that—I know nothing about that. 

Q. We cannot come to any other hypothesis but’ that men are starting from the’ - 
presumption that they have a grievance, and therefore strike, without properly con- 
sidering the conditions around them—A. I would not say so. 


By Mr. Rowe: ra¥h 
-Q. Would you say whether the working-people would be oppressed, if they had 
no unions?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. The real situation is that the labour man thinks he is in a bad position with- 
out a union ?—A. That is it. tier 


By Mr. Bodwell : Vawoot, ol yf 
Q. And about the first thing he does with a, union, is.to., strike 2—A. Well, it 
leads up to that. Men don’t organize unions for pleasure;, it is forthe bettering of 
conditions, and if they have to resort to strikes, they, are prepared to do it. I think 
unionism has a good effect upon men ; it improves a man in morals and intelligence. 


By His Lordship : *apmraiay eat hss , 

_Q. What effect has it on the drink. question ?—A. Unionism teaches sobriety 5 ~ 
they encourage it in every way they can. ) ee i abe tes 
Q. Are union officers generally temperate men ?—A. As a rule IT think they are. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Do you know of any instances where men who have not. been union men 
formed a union, and were improved by that in every way ? I heard, for instance, of 
a class of workmen in the city who were careless about their habits and dissolute, and 
after a union was formed and a hall provided, and after they met there and ‘transacted’ - 
business, their habits and methods were very greatly improved. Do you know of any 
instances of that kind ?—A. I cannot mention any instance, but I think sucha result 

would follow. 


By Mr. Bodwell:. | # tih' tear Je sdnaiese RP 
~ Q. What would you say with reference to aistatement like: this (quoting from, , 
‘The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social. Science, January, 
1908, page 47) :— Pitooge T 

. ‘The condition that does exist, and the cause of the struggle to-day is this : The 
wage workers have formed combinations called unions, representing each “separate 
class’ of labour, and by persuasion or force ‘gathered into such combinations all those 
who are identified with the employment represented, except: only such. .as,elect to, he. 
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free men and refuse to join the union. While the written laws of most unions provide’ 
for certain standards of skill in the craft, as a basis of admission, the facts are, that 
the only requirement is the payment of fixed dues, the obedience to all rules which 
may be made, and the total extinction of individual right ; even to the extent that 
there is no means provided by which a member can withdraw when he ceases to be in 
harmony with the plan and purpose. The union having been formed, its first and. 
apparently only work seems to be to make demands upon the employer... . ; 

‘It is this spirit of defiance; this spirit of determination. on the part of the. 
employee what should be his without reference to the conditions of business, that 
leads to the antagonism of the manufacturer at the start. Until the labour unions 
will refute this idea, and give as a reason for their being the harmonizing of interests 
between employer and. employee, there can be little hope for settlement in the near 
future of the many differences that exist.” — PETE MGL SOs, 7 
I am speaking of the general body of unions, the general spirit that actuates them, 
and the apparent reason for their, existence, and it seems to me that is a very correct 
estimate of the situation ?—A. In my opinion it is a very exaggerated statement. 

Tee OUL are. speaking from your experience as a member of the Typographical 
Union ?—A. Yes. Se ; 

,, Q. Iam asking you to lay aside your experience with your organization, and look 
at it from an independent standpoint 2—A. In regard to the rights of individuals it 
often occurs in these trades that the rights of certain individuals are trampled upon. — 
In a general strike such as is inaugurated very often somebody has got to suffer. 

Q. Don’t you think that the literature circulated among trade unions and the work 
done by the professional agitator ig the reason they are being led along that line q— 
A,. No, I don’t think so. I think the agitator has a certain influence with some,”but 
T dont think He influences ‘the majority of the union; = . 

Q. Is there any attempt, as far as you know, on the part of say the Dominion 
Trades and Labour Congress, to put a stop, to the circulation of this sort of literature 
among trade unions—the extreme socialism style, or the strong articles that are 
written against capital ?—A. Not that I know of. Z 

Q. Would it not be a good plan 2—A. I don’t think it would. I think that the 
more restrictions ‘you place on trade unions the more you stimulate them. I find that 
trade unionism is-embracing socialism more than it has ever done before, just for the 
reason that their employers are trying different means to oppress them, and it only’ 
cements them more closely. bide 2 mianty ad mf iey of 

Q. Is that the way you account for socialistic opinions permeating unions ?—A. : 
T think if it continues as it is that socialism will grow, and that it won’t be many 


years when socialism will control. © 


By His Lordship : Bey ire s re ae E 
Q. I suppose no one in a union ever takes up cudgels on behalf of employers ?— 
A. I have heard it. In unions that I attend the employer’s interest is certainly 
looked after. hee ibe Be ele 
Q. Ist your impression that the majority of labouring men feel that the interest 
of employer and employed are or should be identical?—A. I don’t know that the 
majority do—I do myself. I feel that they have a common and not a hostile interest. 
Q. The doctrine of socialism is that it is a hostile interest 2—A. I have no sym- 
pathy with such a doctrine. That doctrine is spreading very rapidly. : 
Q. And it exists to a large extent through the western portion of America ay 
Yes. I account for that by the unwillingness of the employer to meet his men. 


By Mr. Rowe : emia : : 


Q. Suppose a body of men or employers refuse to recognise the union, and sup- 
posing these.men have no-resources, they cannot form a union or work elsewhere, what 
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is likely to be the effect politically 2 Does it tend to make them socialists 2—A. Well,: 
I don’t know, I am sure, along the line, what would be the effect; 


By His Lordship: 


Q. Do you think the incorporation of unions would have a tendency to stop 
socialism ?—A. No, I don’t think so. I have thought that it would have a tendency to 
make members of unions think more politically, and in that way it might draw them 
away from the extreme socialist idea. ‘There would be less yielding to the agitator. 


By Mr Rowe: 


__ Q. Take a number of men who are refused the right to organize. These men con- 
sider that one way they protect themselves is by a union ? If it is impossible for them 
to exercise that power or haye that weapon, would the tendency be to suggest to them 
that they should use their influence politically 2—A. Yes, I think ‘so. 

~ Q. So the effect of suppressing a union would be to make the men ardent advocates 
of the destruction of capitalistic influence ?—A. Yes, I think’ so.’ Rag era 
: Q. And they take the position that there is no common ground between employers | 
and employees ?—A. I believe the socialist does... .. sr ecuuteltiaer yoke eon 
Q. What has been the general result of the use of strikes and the use of the union 
upon the position of the men? Have settlements usually been in favour of labour’ 
or against ?—A. A little in favour of late years. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. That is on a rising market ?—A. Yes. __ Pty 4 cath atc, Yom os 

Q. What will happen on a falling market?—A. If there is.a fair prospect it, will: 
continue so. y a SUSE re Ee Shad “Temes oS, MUR ae ee 

By Mr. Rowe: ey 5 foe , ie 

Q. In your mind, does this increased power of labour indicate that their demands. 
are more reasonable or the powers greater ?—A. The: powers. are greater.. : 

Q. Are the demands more or less reasonable than: before 2? Is there a tendency: 
to increase the demands beyond. the power of :reason :?-A.There. is that possibility, ; 
but I think the men usually are reasonable... et 5 rath? Gipe nee 

Q. What is your opinion as to the method of settling strikes 2—A.-.I favour com-. 
pulsory conciliation. “is 
; Q. Describe the method ?—A.: When a dispute arises, I would. have an employer, 
or a person interested on the employer’s side, appoint a representative ; the union. 
employees, a representative, and I think the Governor-in-Council should appoint a 
third person—the Dominion Governor-in-Council. - 


By His Lordship : 


Q. That would be machinery applicable to large strikes?—A. That would be, of 
course, a large strike. It could not very well recognize any 1ittle trouble. * 
Q. You are in favour of compulsory arbitration ?—A. I mean by that, conciliation. 
In ease the conciliation board could not effect a settlement, I would favour compulsory 
arbitration, with a binding award. ; Sa 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. When you speak of conciliation, you mean each party would reach a settlement 
by mutual consent?—A. Yes, the matter would end there. 

; Q. First attempt to conciliate, and, failing in that, it would have power to arbi- 
trate?—A. Yes, MASGTe Aol 
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By His Lordship: 
! Q. Assuming the case of a decline in prices, and these arbitration boards began to 
' give decisions against union people. Do you think they would be loyally observed, the 
same as if in their favour ?—A. I rather think so. . 

Q. Supposing an employer makes out a good case to the satisfaction of the board, 
that there is not sufficient profit in the business to justify a change in prices ?—A. 
They would probably not accept it as loyally, but I think they would accept it. If it 
is proven to a body of employees that an employer cannot pay a certain rate of wages, 
I think they should accept what he can pay. I think they would obey such a decision. 
Q. It would be difficult to enforce a decision against a large number of men ?—A. 


Of course, there are difficulties in the way of enforcing awards, but I think it could 
be fixed. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Would public opinion have anything to do with it?—A. It would have a great 
deal to do with it. -In the present struggle just’ now trade unionism depends very 
largely on public opinion, and unions that have not got public opinion don’t usually 
- -sueceed.. Public opinion enters very largely into the matter. It has a large influence - 
in the settlement of these strikes. I think, in the case of troubles resulting in strikes, 
the great difficulty is to bring employer and employed together ; that seems to be the 
chief difficulty. It is a case of misunderstanding, and I think, by compulsory concilia- 

tration, if they were compelled to come together on the start, matters would be more 
readily adjusted. ‘ 

Q. It could be done under trade agzeements between unions and employers 1—A. 

T hope: it::will come -to that. va 


By His Lordship: a “ 
Q. Who would you have as conciliator—special boards, such as the Board of 
_ Trade?—A. Of. course, I have never thought of that very thoroughly, but I think a 
permanent: board might be appointed, or a permanent officer. That would be the idea 
,—-a permanent officer appointed to act in conjunction with representatives of the two 
parties. 
Q. Failing that, in large strikes, compulsory arbitration?—A. Compulsory arbi- 
tration, yes. I find that that is a popular sentiment among trade unions—compulsory 
“arbitration. . 
Q. That is the most popular method ?—A. I have never heard of a substitute for it. 


By Mr. Rowe: . : 

Q. Is the general consensus of. trade unions against strikes?—A. I think so—to 
avoid strikes wherever possible. i . 

-.Q. Does a labour leader’s power depend upon his success in conducting strikes, or 

jn keeping his craft, out of strikes ?—A. The successful unions have kept their crafts 

“Sut of strikes. I think more success will accrue to a leader by keeping his men out of 
strikes than by successfully winning strikes. | s) 

Q. How does the pay of printers here compare with the pay of printers in other 
parts of Canada?—A. Between here and Toronto—I suppose the rate here would be 
probably 20 per cent higher. 

Q. Is there that difference in the charge for printing and publishing?—A. Yes, 
T think it is about equal. et oe ee he ats 

Q. Is there a maximum wage law in your union’—A, No maximum. 

Q. May a man earn as much as he can?—A. Yes, there is no limit to the output 
of his capacity. : cadre Up Des a Rey eg Rint F te 

Q. Supposing he is paid by the day, working a typesetting machine, is he allowed 

, to set as much type, as he pleases?—A. Yes, as .a day’s work, Some set more than 
~ others. ; eee 
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By His Lordship : 


Q. Supposing an award has gone against the men. The arbitrators think their 
, demand for a certain wage is impossible, and it is at less award than they feel inclined 
to accept. Would there likely be complaints with the award?—A. Such a tendency is 
. possible. 
‘ Q. Suppose all the men combined to defeat. the award by doing as little work as 
_ they could?—A. I suppose if a man’s. business could not. stand the work, he-eould not 
_pay for a man who soldiers. ; ao tv part 
Q. Supposing they all soldiered—they would be a combined union of soldiers ?— 
A. The only remedy he would have would be to replace them, I suppose. 

Q. When we are considering the possibility of introducing a system of compul- 
sory arbitration, we must consider the consequences. If the awards are not observed 
by the men, or they show a spirit of disobedience, how is the employer to be protected ? 
It is easy to enforce the award against the employer?—A. Of course, the only way I 
can see, if they found/the men were not doing the work, would be to replace them. 

Q. I am assuming the case where the men think: the award is not fair to them, 
and they say, we will defeat it by soldiering round.. They force the employer to dis- 
charge them in that way, and if. the employer cannot get’ any other workmen, how is 
the business to go on? No men would work in place of the discharged men %—A;: The 

_ great fear now is, there is an. established rate of wage and certain conditions in a 
union, and union men refuse to work or leave employers ;- for these reasons, it is very 
difficult to get men to take their places, for the reason that they fear the action of the 
union. They are branded as scabs and unfair men. 

Q. I am assuming a case where the union forces its own discharge because they 
say the award is unfair. Then the employer would have to employ »new*men: "They 
would take the places of these men who were discharged. In that way they could vir- 
tually defeat the award by enforcing the discharge of the men ?2-A. T don’t think they 
would be likely to act in that way. lize fs . 

Q. They could discover if they soldiered—there: is a: minimum tA. Yes, there is 
a minimum. International law forbids such a law, but: still the office: has: a right ‘to 
say how much a man can do, and it is easy to detect him, if he fails to come up: to the 
mark, SE SY 

By Mr. Rowe: ° ESDIOS IPL : shaete: 

Q. Would that not be equivalent to’a Violation of the award?_A. Yes, I suppose 

it would be. ae 


By His Lordship : | 
Q. The sum and substance of it is, you cannot force men who are unwilling to 
work {—A. There is a difficulty there. There is also a difficulty in forcing ‘an em- 
ployer to continue his business. There should be a law, I suppose, Against the panei 
Q. Any man could close down his shop for a few months until the men left, and 
then fill it up with non-union men (a Yes, of course T have not thought ihe matter 
out fully enough to fix up all that. as 2aASaIS Er tee 


J. W. Bonen, sworn. 


‘By His Lordship : Bats Sek! hes ab teeny 
Q. What is your occupation, Mr. Bolden *—A, Carpenter. _ 
Q. Are you a member of the Carpentérs’ Union (—A.*" Yes, sir. ih hig Serge 
Q. Do you hold any office A. I am delegate to’ the Trades ahd Tabous Council. 
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Q. How many men are in the Carpenters’ Union ?—A. There are between 80 and 
90—probably a little more. There are 90 at present, but on account of prospective 
members I should say close to 100.° é 

Q. How many non-union carpenters are in Victoria 2—A. That is very hard to 
judge—probably about 35. 

~Q. Is the Carpenters’ Union affiliated with any other union ¢—A. The carpenters 
are a branch of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, with head- 
quarters in Manchester, England. 

Q. They are a branch?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you.a copy of the constitution ?—A. I have not a copy with me. I 
thought probably the secretary would be examined in regard to the union. The 
secretary is Mr. Hammond. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. The secretary of the local branch ?—A. Yes. TI have here with me one of 
their monthly reports which contains a good deal of information. It is published in 
London. 

(Journal of Carpenters’ Union—Exhibit N.) 


eheuse oo x 


~Q. They have a correspondent here ?—A. Yes. I might state that it is the duty 
of every branch to make out a monthly report as to membership, state of trade in that 
locality, wages and hours, which is all reported and tabulated in this monthly report. 

Q. Is there any other large organization of carpenters besides the Amalgamated 
Society ?—A. There is the American Federation of Carpenters and Joiners. There 
is no branch in‘the'city of Victoria... ; 5 
ver. 

“By His Lordship: 

Q. How long has the Victoria union been in existence ?—A. I think about ten 
years—from ten to twelve years. ee 

Q. Was the American Federation of Carpenters in existence then ?—A. Yes. 

<Q) Was there a discussion then’ as to which organization to join ?—A. No doubt, 

at that time. I was not a member of either at that time; I cannot tell. 
<Q. What do you consider the advantage of belonging to the English association ? 
—A. The advantage is no doubt derived from the fraternal benefits attached to it, 
which accounts for its existence in Victoria, and the other society being out of exist- 
ence here. There was once a branch of the American Federation. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. What are the fraternal benefits you refer to {—A. Sick benefits and a very 
important benefit— that if a man loses his tools he has them replaced by the society. 


~ By His Lordship : 
_Q. He could get a new set of tools?—A. Yes. It is a sort of insurance. 


By Mr. Rows : 


Q. He pays monthly dues for these benefits?—A. I might state that there are 
two sections in the society—a section known as the ordinary section, which takes in 
men from 21 to 40. These men pay twenty-five cents a week and receive these bene- 
fits. Then, there is another section which takes in men of forty years to sixty. They 
don’t, of course, reap the same benefit. They don’t have the old age benefit or the 
sick benefit. We have other benefits so that in case of strikes or lockouts these men 
are provided with a weekly sum. The men over forty pay eight cents a week. The 
man over forty cannot belong to the other section of the union. > 
J. W. BOLDEN—Victoria, May 14. a =) 
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By His Lordship : 


Q. What is the position of the central body as to strikes?—A. The only power 
they have is in case of any dispute, it is the duty of the local branch to give three 
months’ notice before we enter into any dispute at all as to rate of wages or hours of 
work. We have to give them three months’ notice, and we have got. to get. permission 


from headquarters first, and in any event we cannot go out on strike without. permis-. 
sion. i, 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Is the executive in England ?—A. Yes, in Manchester. We have what we call, 
a local district for the management of local affairs. The head office is in New York. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. Has it power to deal with strikes?—A. Yes,’ 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Without reference.to Manchester 2—A.. Yes. Gis, 

Q. Where are the funds administered, in Manchester or New York?—A. Each 
local branch keeps its own funds, with the exception of the levy: which is collected semi- 
annually, which goes to headquarters. 

Q. What do you consider headquarters, New York or Manchester?—A. Under 
the present arrangement, New York. 2 = 

Q. Is there a convention of the society ’—A, Yes, held at Manchester. ; 

Q. Could your union send a delegate to that?—A. No. He vis«sent: by districts. 
All the one order is divided. into districts, and, each district sends delegates. .:The 
districts are named by means of the referendum. There are 16, I think. Those re+ 
ceiving the highest number of votes in the district are sent to the,-general convention, 
which takes place every four years. ' . 


By His Lordship: RTA ae eg OR te ap 
Q. How many districts. in Canada ¢—A, There is’ only one district on the Ameri- 
can continent. <anit? ted? 3a rardtie to radowe & fed ey tit deiltte 
Q. Out of the whole sixteen?—A: Yes, the. others’ extend over all English-speak- 
ing countries. i a aR ChE? aneieewis Luft OAL 


& 


By Mr. Rowe: {AR AIA 8k 
Q. What is the membership ?—A. Somewhere about 70,000. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. Do the members take an oath when they join the order?—A. No. They are 
recommended, and are expected to obey and abide by the constitution and by-laws. 

Q. What kind of machinery is there for altering the by-laws?—A. Each local has 
its own by-laws. That is what we would call, probably, the rules. That simply refers 
to local matters, with regard to matters between the employers and. the men, but really 
our by-laws, of course, are made by the district in convention, .._ 

Q. How is that convention convened ?—A. I am not very familiar with the work- 
ings of it. _ : ait iis 

Q. By action of the locals?—A. I think the district meets once a year. Not 

always in New York, but in a place that has been arranged at the last meeting. _The 
delegates from each district are nominated by means of the magazine which. is: sent 
out. Their attention is called to the fact that they have the power to nominate, and 
when the nominations are all in, they are submitted to the members, who vote on them 
—the members of each individual branch. ~~ * oh at 
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Q: Is there any tést of fitness for the men of your union 2—A. First, a candidate 
must have been five years at the trade, must be of good moral character, and able to 
do a good day’s work. 

Q. How do you distinguish between contractors and journeymen ?—A. It is some- 
times very hard to distinguish. The trouble is, some of our men are contractors and 
some journeymen. 

Q. I notice in one of the constitutions, that if a bricklayer takes a contract for 
over $300, he is classed as a contractor?—A. We have a provision like this: If a man 
goes contracting, he simply does not attend the meetings or take any part in the dis- 
cussions: He is refused the right to vote. His presence is not requested at any meet- 
ings until he refuses to contract. He is in receipt of all the benefits. 

Q. He is just excluded from participation from the meetings when he is con- 
tracting ?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no definite sum involved in the contract ?—A. I might state that 
some of the largest contractors in England are among the members of the society, 
and some of the men in this province. Some of them have already obtained the old- 
age pension. There are some in 1 British Columbia enjoying the old-age pension. We 
have one in ours. 

Q. What is the amount of the pension ?—A. I could not tell yon. 

Q. And this 25 cents provides for sick benefit. What is it ?—A. I think it is 
$2.50 a week for 26 weeks, and then I think it is $1.50 a week. We have also an 
cut-of-work ‘benefit. 

Q. It would be available at time of strike, or any time?—A. Any time when em- 
ployment is not to be obtained in any of the cities. If there is work in Vancouver, 
we will send a man over and pay his expenses or bring a man.here. It, is the duty of 
the branch at that end to send men here. 

Q. Men are permitted to work in the jurisdiction of other lodges ?—A. Yes.: 

Q. Does it require that there shall be no non-union men working on jobs ?—A. 
It makes no differece. 


ine By His Lordship : 


a That.is not a subject of contention between employers ?—A. Not yet. I might 
aye that under our rules we could go on strike against any non-union men. 

Q. You were on strike recently ?—A. We are out on strike at the present moment, 
but it is not the action altogether of the union. It is the joint action on the part of 
both union and non-union men. The'trouble is as to a raise in wages. 

.Q. Are: the carpenters in the city on strike now !—A. With the exception of a 
few non-union: men. 

Q. It is.a wage trouble?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the trouble ?—A. The demand is for 8, 50 a day and Saturday after- 
noons off, or $8:for 8 hours. 

Q. $3.50 for 9 hours, ineluding Saturday} but you only want to work half a day 
on Saturday ¢—A. Or, in other words, $3.50 for 8 hours and 44 hours per week. 

Q. You don’t ask them to pay the $3.50 on Saturdays ?—A. No, $1.75. 

Q. That is practically the same. you would be getting under the old arrangement, 
cnly you would not work Saturday afternoon ?—A. About the same. 

.. .Q. In fact you. earn.as much a week with the exception of Saturday off 1A. ‘Tt 
amounts to about the same thing. 

. .Q- How. long have you been out ?—A. About two weeks, 

- Q.-What isthe prospect of settlement tA. I think it will be settled in probably 
a ole of days -by compromise. 
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Q. Who are the parties who would arrange the terms—a committee of ‘the men ? 
—A. There is a committee. It is composed of an equal number of union men and an 
equal number of non-union men. They have got. the matter in hand to deal with. 

Q. The employers are dealing with that committee ’—A. There have been: mect- 
ings, but I don’t know whether they have got recognition. I might state. that our 


By Mr. Rowe: e ; 
Q. Would work on Saturday afternoon. count as overtime ’—A, That is the latest 


proposal that has come from the contractors, that if the men work overtime they should 
be paid 50 cents an hour when they are working. If they wish to work on their own 


accord they should be paid 40 cents an hour. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Is this the first strike the carpenters have had here ?—A, Practically itis in my 
time, for the last thirteen years, dy or ) GOs 
Q. I suppose you are in favour of the. principles. of unionism.2—A, Well, I gene- 
rally advocate them. . ; : on LGiENSG ay 
Q. Do you think they should be incorporated 2—A, N 0, I would not say I. was: in 
favour of incorporation. I might say that the Trades. and: Labour Council would like 
incorporation. That is, incorporation under the local benevolent Act. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. You are president of the Trades and Labour Council ?—A. Yes. 
Q. You approve of the action of the council in that matter 2—A.. Certainly. 


By His Lordship: Vi cgeertian cae 
Q. One effect of incorporation would be the selection of good men, for officers ?— 


A. No doubt it would have that effect. 


Q. And it would be easier for an employer to deal with an incorporated. union, 2 

A. Speaking for the Trades and Labour Council, we have very little dealings with any 
employer. The position we stand in for labour is something about the same manner 
that the Chamber of Commerce does to the merchants. It simply discusses matters 
that tend to the betterment of the conditions of the working class.” ‘We have no power 
to either,order or stop anything. _We can only endorse their action or probably assist 
them as individuals. 
Q. Take an incorporated union as against one that was not—there would be a 
greater incentive on the part of the employer to deal with the incorporated body ?—A, 
imployers, as a rule, advocate that trade unions should be incorporated::.\I would 
segin to feel suspicious that there might be something behind it. When ‘they advo- 
cate it there might be some reasons to oppose it. - One of the principal reasons is that 
they might attack the funds. — . fea OUP Od af Jen ts 

Q. They could do that without incorporation ?—A. Probably” that: is’ go: 

Q. The way I understand itis that an employer feels he is not entering into a 
contract with responsible parties ¢—A.,'My experience is that trade unions usually 
stand by their contracts. , A rly iene os ris W5 f a} 

Q. Well, we see the other thing happening ?—A.. I think there was only one union, 
and that was a union that had practically no experience.’ A- union with probably a 
couple of weeks’ experience is not to be expected to have the same understanding as 
a union in existence for a number of years. eerie Be Barus 

Q. If a body of men were incorporated a better: class of men would take .more 
interest in the proceedings. and see: that.good. men: were elected as officers: 9A) My 
experience with trade unions is that the best men are taken as officersi) > 9!quy> 

Q. Do any agitators ever come into unions ?—A. T don’t know what. is meant, by 
agitator. That is a term I have heard often. ge nig lal aa ae aa a 
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~ Q. Iam sure I cannot enlighten you if you yourself don’t know. Have you any 
suggestion to make about the settlement of strikes when the parties cannot agree 7— 
A. Personally, I am in favour of compulsory arbitration myself, but I don’t think 
that the time is ripe for it yet. 

Q. Why ?—A. You are probably aware that Mr. Mulock has brought a Bill out 
dealing with this question with regard to railways, and that Bill has been discussed 
in almost every trade union from one end of the country to the other, and I think I 
am safe in saying that 75 per cent of the trade unions have turned it down. 

Q. That was for compulsory arbitration ?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are trying a new remedy ?—A. I am speaking about the first Bill. 

Q. That Bill was withdrawn ?—A. I know, but the principles of compulsory arbi- 
tration were embodied in that Bill and discussed, and from the sentiments expressed 
by the different unions on that Bill I have come to the conclusion that trade unions 
were against. the principle. ga 

Q. What do they want'?—A. I think the trade unions would be more inclined to 
conciliation. fu 

Q. If the parties won’t conciliate—what then ?—A. Compulsury arbitration then. 
There is a great deal of difference between conciliation and arbitration. 

~ @Q: But what is to be the final opinion of the majority where the parties cannot 
be got to settle by conciliation ?—A. I think that remedy is to be found in the Bill 
which is at present before the local House. I think it is in the third clause of that 
Bill where it compels both the employer and employee, before resorting to any strike 
or lockout, that they shall submit their differences to a board of conciliation. In that 
case, I think the principle is good. In certain cases, before the ordering of a strike 
the matter could be settled. Beane 


“'Q. A’strike having been inaugurated, what would you do if the parties won’t con- 


ciliate or settle ?—A. Compulsory arbitration, in my opinion. J know the majority of 
Wiens ure, HPOSe Aker Tu Hee ie Ue, Se Pet | Pa . fe 
~--Q. What do they propose ?—A. There is no. doubt that is the object of this com- 
mission to fnd out. © © ; 
Q. We are not getting much assistance from the leaders of-trade unions t—A. I 
cannot help it. : 


Bip Ms, Rowe ssf ES ES TINY Ee 
 Q. The first step. is compulsory. investigation ?@—A. That, in my opinion, should 
be the first step. 
By His Lordship: 
~~ Q. The first thing is to conciliate, then if they won’t, compulsory arbitration. 
You say. the majority of the unions are opposed to compulsory arbitration ?—A. I 
think the remedy has not, been found yet. That, I think, is the purpose of the Com- 
mission. oe by Se 


By Mr, Rowe: 

_ .Q. What do you think is the ground of the unions’ objection to compulsory ar- 
bitration 2 You said the time was not ripe yet ?—A. In my opinion it is an untried 
remedy yet. 

By His Lordship: . 


=. QiIt. has been in operation for five years in New Zealand 2—A. Yes, but the 
results from that country have been conflicting. Only lately we have had cases cited 
to. show that compulsory arbitration is not what it is represented to be. 

_Q. Is. it not a fact that prices are falling there, and that decisions are going 
against the working-people, and that they don’t like that kind of decision, and here- 
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tofore they have been in favour of the working-people ? In other words, that the ar- 
bitration has been held on a rising market, and now, with the turn of the tide, the 
working-people object to the awards ?—A. To return to your first question, I say that 
a consider conciliation should be attempted first. I am of the opinion that if the two 
hones are brought together to discuss matters there will be no need of any further 
action. trop evil 

Q. Speaking generally, but there are cases where the parties. will keep. apart, and 
therefore there must be machinery provided, especially when the: public.is being in- 
jured. My question is, what machinery would you provide ?—A. It is hard’ to. find 
out what machinery would be effective in that case. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Do you think the government should take on. itself the power of intervention 
after the request of either party ?—A., In certain cases it would be well to do.go... It. 


has proved beneficial in the Fernie strike. _The government certainly benefited by 
intervening there. ea cie a9 


By His Lordship : 5. : a ERR arts abt 

Q. It showed the government had the power, That strike was finally. settled by 

a& committee of investigation. It was settled. by conciliation 2—A, Yes. E iE might 
state that in our constitution we have got a rule which has been a great deal of good 
in the settlement of strikes—(Art. IX., sec. I, Constitution of Trades and Labour 
Souncil) : ‘so as to obtain a more thorough unity of action, it is recommended that 
the several unions consult with this council before entering upon a strike. mec, 2, 


_ The avoidance of strikes, and the substitution of arbitration as.a means of settlement, 


is strongly recommended whenever practicable, and the. dignity of organized labour 
will permit.’ It is the custom of unions, as pointed out there, before entering on strike, 
to send a notification of the fact that they are entering on it, and, asking the good, 
offices of the Trades and Labour Council, and the. executive generally. takes it,in hand, 


and in some cases have effected a settlement before it came to a strike. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. What are the conditions of membership in the Trades and Labour Council ? 
What unions may be represented ?—A. Any union that has a national or international 
connection—that is, if there is an international union in their craft. Otherwise they 
must have a charter from the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 

Q. Either a national or international charter 2—A. Yes, either one will do. — 

Q. Is the Letter Carriers’ Association represented in the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress 2—A. Yes, they have a Dominion charter... It is a national institution,, not 
international. pymetel eer 3 EE oe RR ry a! os 

Q. So you don’t bar unions on the ground that they have international charters ?—A, 
We bar them from joining if there is an international and they refuse to join. From 
the evidence given yesterday the bricklayers intend to take a charter out from 
the Trades Congress of Canada. As a matter of fact, they will be unable to-do so be- 
cause there is an International Bricklayers’ Union. , 

Q. If there is an international union, then a charter from a national organization 
won’t do ?—A. No. tyes Ba cask 


By His Lordship : saan . 
Q. Why is that ?—A. There are many reasons for it. It is to reduce, no doubt, 


_ the large number of small bodies that are in existence, bringing them into the one 


lodge—unity of action. Was | 
Q. Would not the Canadian workmen be as well off by consolidation into Cana- 
dian organizations ?—A. In my opinion, the Canadians:have the best end of the handle 
under the present arrangement. : 
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Q. You mean they get more than they give /—A. Yes. 
are By Mr. Rowe: | 

Q. In what way ?—A. Some of the very largest offices are held by Canadian peo- 
ple. They practically almost control the largest number of unions on the American 
continent. They live on the other side. I could not say whether they are citizens 
of the other side. rk 
. Q. Take your organization, Mr. Bolden, where you have districts. Supposing 
there was a Canadian district and a district in the United States, would your lodge 
suffer any. disadvantage in that respect ?—A. No, just the same. 

Q. Your relation to the whole would be just the same ?—A. There is no doubt 
that when we are large enough our organization will have a district of its own. 

Q. Then you would be debarred from the Trades and Labour Council ?—A. We 
would still be affiliated with them, but we would simply be another district. The 
charter comes from the old country. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Do you think it advisable, in the interests of Canadian labour, that they should 
‘be liable to becalled out by United States organizations ?—A. I don’t think it is wise 
“myself. In our‘union it is impossible. pata 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. You have three months’ notice ?—A. Yes, three months before you wish for 
any raise of wages. We have also, before we can go out, to have permission from our 
district. ‘Three months’ notice was given in the present. strike. - 

Qe You think Canadian’ workmen should decide. their questions of strike without- 
“being: ealled: upon to. strike by outside influence, ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Has your union ever been out,on sympathetic strike ?—A. Not to my knowl- 
edge. There has been no necessity for it in this city, I don’t think. I question whe- 
- ther we have power: under our rules to,-come: out on sympathetic strike. That is, as 
I interpret the rules—I may be wrong. -,. We: have got. to give three months’ notice. 

% is likely the strike may be over by that time. 


By His Lordship : | oo 

Q. Do you think there are any circumstances in which sympathetic strikes are 
. justified —A. Yes. F re a 

; Q. What are they ?—A. I notice that a large number of strikes do not arise out 
_ of questions of hours or wages, but very often by the arbitrary action of some indivi- 
dual. It may affect not only the men directly affected, but others who are working 
in an indirect way for the same thing. Therefore, I think the others are justified in 
going out in sympathy with the others. sabes 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Could you name any class of trouble in which it is justified ? Do you think 
“Gt is justified in the case of demand for-recognition of the union ¢—A. Yes, if that is 
legal and the men are working for the same firm. 


- By His Lordshp : 
+ Q. Suppose there was-no connection at all between employers, would you say a 


‘sympathetic strike was justified ¢—A. I would consider that a long while. I would 
have to know the actual circumstances. ce. 


"By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. I suppose the circumstances where a craft of a higher order of skill éome out 
for.a craft.of.a lower order of skill, and, thereby help them to get their demand tA. 
id OF. 2 OA ea oy aah 
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By His Lordship : 


Q. Have you ever known of a strike of Cendaies Sener being instigated on 
account of trouble in the United States 2—A. It has not been my experience to be 
eonnected with a case like that. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Have you paid organizers in your association 2—A. Not to my knowledge. - 

Q. Who organized the lodge here t—A. I was not here at the time, T don’t think. 
I am unable to answer the question. 

Q. Are you affiliated with the oc Federation of Labour tA, I am not 
certain. JI think we are. 


By His Lordship-: 


Q. Is there anything else you would like to say 2—A. Only to say, as far as the 
Trades and Labour Council is concerned, we have the best interests of not only our own 
men at heart, but of the whole community as well. A certain class of people seem to 
understand that we are trying to push socialism, and. I would say that nothing is 
farther from our thoughts. We are simply discussing these questions, and haye come 
to some opinion upon the merits of the question as it may appear to us. We are watch- 
ing any legislation that may be presented to the public. ; 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. You had candidates in the field at the municipal elections 2—A. Yes, 

Q. Were their platforms pronounced ?—A, We did not decide on any platforms. 
Our society is composed of men from all parties: » I believe: some:are :Conservative, 
Liberal, and I think there was a socialist, so we could not decide on any: pera We 
recognized certain principles which we could agree on. : 

Q. What were they ?—A. The 8-hour movement: and day fuck 

Q. What was the referendum at the time ?—A: That was onthe 8- poe day tee 
the city labourers. It was carried by about ‘eras per cent, 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Can you tell us what proportion of the labouring population of the city hold 
socialistic views ?—A. A very small proportion. 

Q. I mean the union people ?—A. I think the labour people are not affiliated with 
any party at the present. moment. 

Q. What proportion of the union men hold socialistic views, as near as you can 
judge ?—A. Well, judging by the representatives upon the Trades and Labour Council, 
T should say about one-seventh. That is, of extreme views. They all’ have more or Jess 
socialistic views, but I mean extremists. 


By Mr. Rowe:: 


Q. Those who take the view that: capital ana labour are Soremiuilahte Roel ¥es, 
I think you are safe in saying that. 

Q. You ran several school trustees—the Trades and Labour Counett nominated ¢ sev- 
eral school trustees this year—did they have a platform ?—A. Well, they ‘had and they 
had not. The convention called to nominate candidates did not decide on any particu- 
lar platform, but, the platform advanced ‘by the SOS ESS was to a certain: yeu 
formulated. noe 

Q. What were its chief features ?—A. Equal wages, if L: am not Pentatakad) "p is ‘all 
the teachers in certain grades. It also took in technical education, a. Subject which the 
Labour Council has taken up and is pushing very mich. 

Q. Anything else ? School books 7—A. Yes, that is another thikie! eae school 


- books. 
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Q: Have you any objection to technical education 2—A. No. I must qualify my 
statement: ~The‘system as adopted in the United States is objected to by different 
members very much, but the Havery system is very much approved of. The system 
adopted by the United States is a trade school and manual training. Their system 
is to give a boy an education along the theoretical side. 

Q. The union would be oppofed to manual training schools 2—A. Yes, for this 
reason :°°There is no boy or young man could learn a trade without praatinal experi- 
ence, and such experience must be obtained in practical work. The knowledge received 
at ‘schools. must be superficial. 


J OHN HAMMOND, sworn. 


By y Hi is ; Lor dship ; 


<Q. Youare aamember at the Garpdn tees! ‘Union ?—A. veo 
Q. What office do you hold ?—A. Secretary. 
Q. Have you a copy of the constitution: of the union ner is Yes, sir. 


- (Constitution of Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners.—Exhibit P.) 


There are.a few subjects T have made notes on in regard to the benefits: The 
amount our employees are allowed in sick benefits comes to $48 in one year, at the 
rate of $2. 50 per week for the first 12 weeks, and $1. 50 for the remaining 12 weeks, 
making a total of $48 for one year... 

Tool Benefits. —If I happen to lose my tools by fire or “water or theft, I get reim- 
bursed to the extent of $100 and $5. for my tool chest. | 

Sick Benefits. “$3 for 26 weeks and $1.50 so long as sickness continues. That is 
with regard to the ordinary members. There is a clause that if they are not likely 
to recover they are allowed this sick benefit as long as they live, and are allowed to 
supplement their sick pay by working at their trade. If their wages don’t exceed half 
of the wages of the district, their sick pay is not taken from them. 

Accident Benefit.—If I happen to meet with an accident while following my em- 
ployment, if I am totally disabled, I am entitled to the sum of $500; if partially dis- 
abled, I have to pass a medical examination, and this is forwarded to Manchester, the 
head office, and they investigate the case, and if it is decided that T am unable to 
resume. work within a few years, T am allowed $250. 

Funeral Benefit.—I am entitled to $60. If my wife adult die first, mi am entitled 
to $25 for her and $35 remains for my funeral expenses when I die. 

Superannuation Benefit—If I have been a member for 25 years and am over 50 
years, I am entitled to $2 a week for life. 

There is another clause with regard to a contingent fund we have. Each member 
pays what we call a levy of six cents per member per quarter. That goes to a con- 
tingent fund. That is to pay any one who is in distressed circumstances, or the 
widow of any member who is in distressed circumstances, or the children. There is 
no special sum. It is left to the officers, and they allow what they think is right. I 
have known as much as £10 to be allowed to children. 

Q. Is that in the constitution of the main body ?—A. Yes, sir. eThis—[Monthly 
Report of the Carpenters’ Society—Exhibit Q]—is the monthly report of the society 
showing the progress made by it since formation. It also shows the rate of wages aad 
number of hours in the places where the society has branches. There are branches in 
the United States, Canada, South Africa, New Zealand and Australia. For the gov- 
ernment of this society we have what is called a general council, which meets every 
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three years. The society as a whole is divided into 17 districts, 14:in the United King- 
dom, the American district and Australia. The districts send in delegates, and each 
branch in the district nominate any member whom they think proper. He is taken. 
on a vote of the whole in the district, ‘the man having the highest number of votes: 
being sent as representative. Jvery three years the rules can be altered by amend- - 
ments or suggestions coming from branches. If the society has any rules‘ to alter 
they send it in to the general council-at Manchester and they alter: if they see fit... I. 
might mention that there is a suggestion to go into the council that: Canada should: 
have a representative district of its own, separate from the American -district,- ands 
have a representative in the government of the society in Manchester. 

Q. What is meant in the rules by the E. C. 2—A. That is the Executive Council. 
That is the next governing body to see that the rules are carried out. 

Q. That means the Executive Council situate in Manchester ?—A. Yes, outside 
of members residing within twelve miles of Manchester and within fifty miles of 
Manchester. 2 Ghia 2 pate 

Q. The Executive Council also have to sanction a strike 2—A. If we wish to strike 
we have to write to the district office. If they see anything that might réquire urgency 
they could give permission’ temporarily until‘ the sanetion of the executive at Man- 
chester. hid = rc dah VF 0 
Q. I see that the executive have power to declare a strike closed: whether: the local 
people like it or not ?—A. Yes, in a good many cases they have done so. If informa- 
tion comes to the executive that the strike has been hasty, they send a representative 
and declare the strike closed. 

.Q. That is a power that so far we have not seen taken by any other executive ?— 
A. My opinion is that it is a very. good one indeed. _I would also say that each month 
the secretary of each branch has to send in a monthly report as to the state of trade, 
the number of men within the branch, number of branches, number of, men receiving ~ 
sick pay, number of men receiving out-of-work benefit—a monthly report. 9) | _ fa 

Q. What do you say as to compulsory arbitration ?—A. I am, against if 

Q. Do you believe in conciliation {—A. Yes, in conciliation ‘between the two par-_ 
ties interested, PP vas domi canes ooiihwG tae Mm aey ee aa 

Q. What do you say as to compulsory. investigation of disputes ?—A. I believe in — 
conciliatory measures—that is, to bring the two parties together. I am of the opinion — 
that the two parties interested. should eome together themselves, and I don’t know of — 
- any case where two men have come together where they have. not. come to some mutual _ 
agreement. Arbitration will never do any one any good. It makes a feeling when 
you are beaten that you will have your turn sometime, and you don’t go to work with 
the same satisfaction as if you agree.. Instead of dragging solicitors into a dispute, 
I am satisfied that. if the parties would meet together it would alter an employer's | 
position with workingmen. _— : ' ROE aie be ae ce pore a eet 

Q. You think employers should meet their men 2—A. Yes. ..In our own dispute 
they were averse to meeting or discussing, and letters have been passing to and fro. 
The first time we got together we came as near as could be to settling matters. I might 
say in reference to what my brother workman has remarked, that with regard to the . 
three months’ notice, that is only a local rule. Manchester and London and large. 
districts have to have 6 months’ notice from either side ; such notice to expire on. 
May 1. Here in Victoria, we give 3 months’ notice. _ ny i: an Ne 

Q. What would you suggest where the employer won’t meet the employees !—A,. 
Compulsion to make him to meet the employees. The number of members in Canada, 
as well as on the American side, is given in the monthly report handed in,. . : 
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By Mr. Bodwell : 


-Q. You are the manager of the C.P.N. Company in Victoria 7—A. Yes, sir. 
-Q: That company is being operated in connection with the C.P.R. ?—A. Yes. 


“By. His Lordship : fie Or Oa 
-Q. Another case of merger ?—A. Soon will be. 


3 


By Mr. Bodwell 4 
-Q. And there was a:strike in progress which has affected the C.P.N Company ?— 
A.—Yes. 
Q. Will you just state how you came into possession of that paper ? (Exhibit 8.) 
—A. Tt came from Juneau. It was brought back by the purser on the Princess Maw- 
Brought back on the last trip of the Princess May. 


“(Document read by Mr. Bodwell.) 


By His Lordship : 


Q. How did. you get possession of this ?—A. I don’t remember. The date the 
purser got it was, I think, May 6. He turned it over to me on May 7. I have no idea 
when the first copy appeared. I may say that we had an agent there and he said that 
when he was up against a proposition of that kind, it was pretty hard for him to get 
business. : 

Q. Where did you get this 7A. At Juneau, one hundred miles this side of Skag- 
way. 


By Mr, Bodwell : 


. Q. You were managing the ‘affairs of the C.P.N. Company during the period of 
the trouble when Mr. Estes was here {—A. Yes. — . 

~Q. The Steamshipmen’s Union did not join in the strike for some little time ?—A. 
No, they did not take part at first. 

Q. There was a strike at one time before. How long was that before the 6th 

March. that was the day the Charmer was stopped ¢—A. On March 5 the men refused 
to handle what they termed ‘scab freight’—the men on the Charmer—and gave me ~ - 
to understand that it would be applied to all the steamers, although it was so difficult 
to tell what scab freight actually was and was not, that it was difficult for me to tell 
how far it applied. 


_ By His Lordship : : . | 
Q. Who told:you this !—A. The first notice, I think, came to the captain of the 
Charmer; it didn’t.come:to me. It came from. Mr. Bulley, I think. He was the repre- 
sentative of the.B.C.. Steamshipmen’s Society, and he was working on the Charmer 
at the time, and took the most, active part. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. And in consequence of that did you have a meeting ?—A. In consequence of 
that notice, we went along without -handling non-union freight. In fact, it meant 
that- we were handling practically no freight at all.. The freight was falling off in 
Vancouver ; aE 


By His Lordship : 


Q.You quit putting non-union freight on the Charmer {—A. Yes, from that 
time up to the time of the strike of March 17. — saat 
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By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. What I want to know is, if you had a meeting of the men or some of them in 
consequence of that first notice 7—A. Yes. About that time I had a meeting one night 
on board the Charmer with Mr. Bulley and Mr. Sheff pea coe and we had a very 
nice talk over the situation, and they, felt disposed —— 


By His Lordship : 

Q. What night was that —A.'I could not tell what night it was—after the 5th, 
perhaps along about the 10th of March. I don’t know the exact date, but it was er 
the first talk I had with them over the situation. I told them the record would show 
that I had treated them fairly, and that the ©. P. N. had done fairly by these men ; 
that I did not see why they should become involved in this affair. It was purely a 
railway strike, end that if these men were striking in Victoria, why didn’t they call 
on the railway men who were right alongside of them, and who would bring the issue 
to a close in a shorter time than they could. They, I think, rather saw the matter in 
my light, and said they hoped it would go along without any trouble, but they had, as 
I understood it, pledged themselves that they would not handle scab freight, and inas- 
much as they were union men they would have to stand by union principles and handle 
nothing that was scab. The night we had this talk the Yosemite was fitting up to 
go to Vancouver, and they were rather suspicious of her going. I understood from 
their talk that she was to load up with freight, and that they were going to -relieve 
the situation in that way. I told them I did not intend to break faith with them, 
and that when I got ready to handle scab freight I would let them know, and I would 
expect that they would not quit. That was the threat they made. That was the talk 
we had on that occasion. . 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. Was there not a meeting at which a remark was made by one of the men ?— 
A. That was later. The thing ran along for a few days, but in the meantime the 
Princess May was going north, and she went into Vancouver, and there was some difii- 
culty there that night, while the boat was not loading any freight, as I remember. 
In fact, I was here. I gave the captain orders that he was not to take anything as 
scab freight—that I did not want to precipitate trouble at that time. My own reason 
was that if I could get along without being drawn into it I would avoid trouble until 
this affair at Vancouver would straighten out.. However, there was some dispute about 
a lot of baggage that was being brought down from tbe station to the steamer. It was 
* a very fine point as to what really was scab baggage. 8 
Q. Explain that ?—A. If baggage came in by the train and was handled from 
the train to the steamer by the steamer’s crew that was not regarded by them as scab 
baggage, but if by any means this baggage got into the baggage- -room where non-union 
men were employed, then it was. Suppose the train got in after the arrival of the 
steamer, if the baggage went to the baggage-room it became unfair baggage. If it 
was carried straight to the boat it would not have been. It was a difficult point to 
settle. At any rate, there was some dispute about this particular lot of baggage on 
the Princess May, going to Skagway. I would not be positive as to any being handled 
from the through train. Possibly some of it was from the train. At any rate, it was 
baggage checked through to Skagway. With the second load some one called attention 
p to the men belonging to the steamer that they were handling scab baggage, at least 
4 told them they were, and I think Mr. Noonan went down on board and told them they 
_ were doing wrong and must come out. They quit work, and the officers of the ship 
had some talk with them, and they went up-town, I hetieve: to. discuss the matter there, 
: at least some ofithem. They had some argument about it back and forth, and finally 
concluded to come on the ship, and the abip did sail, but in the meantime Mr. Noonan 
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Q. We have this telegram here :° ‘March 14.To -S. ‘Thompson from George 
Noonan. ‘War declared, order out the ©. P. N::fleet--—~ iG vege 2 Laid eg ATE 


by His Lordship : Uni MS one ees é 
Q. What did you-gather was meant by the expression; .‘ War declared’ 2—A. I 
‘gathered that every.member of-the B: C..S. 8S. was to leave the employ of the C.P. N. 
Company, and that they’ were to do: everything in: their power to prevent us running 
the -ship. re hae sgh ee at ne > ae 


By Mr. Bodwell.:. - i hormew L bas anien 
_.Q. How-did you come to see the telegram.?—A.: That same. night ‘I heard ofthis 
‘trouble at. Vancouver, I received a:telegram that I-had better come over, that the crew 
-of the Princess May had struck, alleging that scab baggage was on board, and that I 
had better come over and see what I could do. I had then gone down on: board ‘the 
_ Charmer and had gone to bed about,11.30, and just about ten minutes before the boat 
sailed the telephone of the steamer was rung and the night clerk was told to go and 
eall me and tell me the matter had been decided and the steamer had sailed. I turned 
over. and went to sleep, but the next morning when we came into. Vancouver, Mr. Bulley 
-and Mr. Sheff Thompson appeared at the door and asked me if I had heard that the 
crew of the Princess May had gone out. I said, yes I had. They asked me what I knew 
about it. My telegram was lying on my table, and I turned the telegram over to them, 
and they handed me theirs. I said, ‘Did you do anything last night ?’ And they said, 
‘No, we came'on over to see about it,—that they did not act_on the telegram; that 
they went to see about it. From what I could gather, they rather congratulated. them- 
celves on coming over to see about it, as their information was not complete. That 
was the last intimation they got, though I had information that the freight had sailed. 
The freight would have been tied up that night if we had not succeeded in getting 
them out. They went to see about it, and the mattcr was discussed then. 

Q. When did you make the arrangement about the twelve hours 2@—A. It was after 
that. It had run along for a couple of days after that, and finally one day just when it 
came sailing day for the Charmer, the captain told me that they had given notice they 
were all going to quit that night. So I said, all right we will see about it. I went 
down and got held of Mr. Bulley, who was working on the Charmer, and had a long 
talk with him. I talked with others of the crew of the steamer, and asked them what 
the trouble was—why they wanted to strike. Well, they didn’t know. I asked them 
if they had a grievance. They said, no, we have no grievance, but you know how it is, 
and we*have got to go into this thing. I talked with Mr. Bulley, and I got him to’ 
agree to hold this. They were going to have a meeting. They wired from Vancouver 
calling for a meeting that night. That was some time before the 16th. : It was between 
the 14th and 16th. They arranged for a meeting down here that night, and I 

Q. Here it is March 13—‘ Call special to-night, Charmer loaded + --th scab freight, 
ell going out to-night ?’—A. I would not be sure as to this, but I am giving them in 
consecutive order, I think. I met Mr. Bulley and had a talk with him after he knew 
he had called a mecting for that night. I°asked him to use his influence with ‘the 
society that night—with the union—and see if he could not prevent it. I said there 
was no reason for this strike—I would not bother about this thing. Inasmuch as it 
seemed so unreasonable, I thought he ought to use his influence to stop it. -We had this 
conversation in the chief engineer’s room. I talked to other members of the crew. I 
said, ‘What is the matter with these men anyway ? What’s the kick ?’ He says, ‘I 
don’t know; it’s no use; it is a-disease.’ One of the other members of the crew of the 
Charmer said this. I thought I could get him to use his influence also, but he said, 
‘Tt is no use; it is like a disease, and you can’t do anything.’ At any rate they did 
have the meeting that night, and we arranged that if they decided to go on with their 
work that they would notify me before 9 o’clock that they were coming’ back. They 
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notified me a few. minutes: before 9.:thatthey had a:meeting and desired‘to stay with 


me. The entire crew of the Chafmer went up; had «a meeting, and decided to: come 
back with the understanding that we were not to handle scab freight. 

Q. What arrangement did you make with them as to that’?—A.- On that account 
there was:no-special arrangement, but on another dayit was'on Sunday morning be- 


-. fore the strike, we:arrived in: Vancouver, and I hada’ meeting:in: Mr: MeGowan’s office 


an Vancouver with Mr. Sheff ‘Thompson,’ Mr. Bulley and«Mr. Noorian;:the-three heads 
of the organizations in the two places, and on that occasion we made an arrangement, 
tLat is to say, I wanted to know—I told them I was rather tired of the way things were 
going, and I wanted to know whether they were going on or not. They said they were 
gomg on with their. work, but’ that there must. be: no scab freight handled, and we 


» finally agreed that they would give me twelve hours’ notice before they went out, and I 


would give them twelve hours’ notice before I commenced handling freight. By this 


» time you might say we had no freight whatever, everything was scab. The agreement 


was that they would give me twelve hours’ notice, and I would give them twelve hours’ 
notice. I said I did not want to be treated like I was in the case of the Princess May. 


‘I said I would issue instructions not to handle scab freight, but if anything comes 


on board that is scab, say so, and don’t let it get on board, and then say she is loaded 


- with scab freight and cannot start. I said, ‘ Play perfectly fair about it, and call. the 


~ captain and call his attention to it, and he will not have it come on voard if there is 
going to be-trouble avout it’ They said, all right. 


Q. You issued instructions accordingly ?—A. I issued instructions accordingly. 


On the Sunday night that I got here, that night the Princess Louse, Captain Me- 


~ Closkey, was due to leave. I explained to him about the matter, so that there would 


be no trouble the next day at Vancouver—Monday, the 16th—and I should say, how- 


~ ever, on the Sunday previous when these men, Messrs. Bulley and Sheff Thompson, 


~ T said, ‘ Are you going back to Victoria to-night ? I felt if they stayed in Vancouver 


we were going to have trouble. I sort of hinted for them to come back. 
Q. What did they say 7—A. They said no, we are going to stay here. I asked 
what the reason was. I intimated they had better come back, but they stayed. I had 


- assurances from Captain McCloskey that he was very particular about his instructions, 


that nothing should come on which would make any trouble, and he went so far as 
to get Mr. Sheff Thompson and bring him over to the wharf and showed him the 
freight, so as to settle whether it was scab freight before it went on, as I understand 
from him. I am not sure but that Mr. Estes was on the wharf at. the time—this was 


_ on the 16th—they were all there together, and they agreed that it was all right, the 


freight that we were taking on, and she finally got. away with all of the delegates and 
Mr. Estes on board. But on the way .down they discovered a barrel of oil or some- 
thing that must have become scab, because some fault was found with it. What it 
was I don’t know, but Captain McCloskey tells me he thinks it was a barrel of oil, 
but at any‘rate when they got down here the boat came in as usual.. I had so much 
confidence. I knew that Mr. Estes was coming—I was wired that he was coming, 
and warned to look out for mischief. That was the word wired me. Of course, I 
knew what the errand must be, but I had so much confidence in the assurance the men 
gave me about twelve hours’ notice, so that when the Louise landed I went home and 


went to.bed. About 11 o’clock or 11.30 there was.a man came up who had come from 
‘Vancouver and said there was likely. to be trouble, and that he had notice of what was 


going on. We says, ‘Mr. Estes came over on-that. boat. to-night. I heard them talk- 
ing on the way over, and they are going to strike.’ & said, ‘Yes, but I don’t think 


there is any danger to-night for they promised to give me twelve hours’ notice, they 


might strike to-morrow, but they won’t do it to-night.’ He said that was ail he knew 


_ about it, and the next. call I got was about 12.20 or 1 o’clock, when I was told that all 
_ the crews had struck, and there was not.a.man left on any of the boats. The only 


notice I got of the strike was from our agent, Mr. Briggs, on the wharf wiring me that 
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Mr! Bulley had’ come in and told him that the men would all quit, and that he had 
better tell me, which he did. 

' Q. That was after the men had struck. What did you do? ‘How did. you get 
the Charmer out ? You did not get the Danube out, or any other boats g—A; No, ~ 
the Danube was due to sail that night, and it was impossible’ to do‘anything: to get 
her out. It was after her sailing time then. 


By Mr. Rowe: : ils 
Q: Could she have gone if she had a crew ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. It was not a question of machinery ?—A. No, sir. 


By His Lordship : a : 
Q. We have had given in evidence that she could. not go out, anyway ? That — 
the machinery had broken down ?—A. Tf there was I don’t know it. 
By Mr. Bodwell: . 
Q. That was not the fact, anyway 2—A. As far as I know, it was not the fact. Is 
did not go into the engine-room of the Danube—it would have been reported to me. — 
Q. Now, about the Charmer—how did you get her out ?—A. Before I dressed 
myself I telephoned for certain men on the wharf to get carriages and go to the various 
parts of the town and get the captains, the mates and engineers who I knew were in 
the city, and ask them to come down and lend me a hand. We had no particular 
difficulty in getting men except in the stoking-room. . 
Q. They were not filling their proper positions ?—A. No, they were officers of the 
ship. They were put where they were most useful. 
Q. You could not get men for the stoke-room ?—A. I was the chief stoker myself, 
I had cne or two men who would stay with me, and there were about enough of the 
officers who volunteered to help us, and between us we fired the Charmer from Vic- 
toria to Vancouver that night. We got to Vancouver a little late, and when we 
reached Vancouver we managed to secure enough men to do the work out of a reserve 
erew of men that were on the dock at Vancouver, not steamboat men, but men who 
were truckers, &c., on the wharf. 223 
Q. The Commission will sit in Vancouver, I understand. Captain Troupe can give 
a lot of evidence, and I suppose they can get that evidence there. I want you to tell 
us something about the condition of things with reference to intimidation of your 
men, and the efforts you had in getting men to take the places of strikers, as fully as 
you can ?—A. From the very start we had trouble in that respect, although I must 
say that night I was called and rushed down -I expected to see the men:all assembled, 
but there were practically none. Before we got away with the Charmer more or less of. 
the strikers came down to see how we were going to do it, and tried to come on board, 
Q. What were they coming on board for 2—A. I think for no good, of course, and | 
perhaps curious to know who we had secured to do the work. I stopped them mysel. 
T was feeling pretty warm, and I took possession of what I felt was our own property. 
I thought I would not be interfered with. The next night we were bothered with men 
about the wharfs trying—men who were there evidently for the purpose of seeing who 
was doing the work on board, and as far as I could see, in some cases to persuade them 
to leave, and in some cases they did persuade them to leave—evidently persuaded men. 
from going to work for us, for on several occasions we got men to state that they would 
go to work on the boats, and they would come down on the wharf and that would be the 
last we would see of them. The second night on board the Charmer I did police duty 
myself up to twelve or one o’elock, and I then found one of the strikers down in ther 
stokehole talking to the new firemen we had there, and I had to drive him out. T sent 
a watchman down below. As it went along it was more aggravating. They seemed 
more determined ‘hat we should not get men, and they made threats and intimidated 
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the men, so that really “it: was difficult to get men... We would get men in Vancouver, 
and they would go for them, and we would lose them. 

Q. Did you have any reason to know there was some persuasion used on the men ? 
—A. Not at first. It got getting worse when the J'ees and .Queen City were ready to 
sail. The chief engineer of the Tecs came and said, ‘We are going to have trouble 
to-night. I have met some of the strikers uptown, and they say they are going to have 
the crew out of the Tees to-night, whether or not.’ They said it did not make any 
difference; they were going to have the crew out. 

Q. Any men actually assaulted:?—A, I went ‘to the ‘chief of police then, after I 
thought we were going to have trouble and asked him to give us extra help on the wharf 
that night. He treated it lightly, but said he would send more men down there. 
Jie did send some, but they did not prevent the men from being assaulted. One man 
lost two of his teeth, and another man came running on the wharf with his face cov- 
ered with blood and every sign of being used up. I asked the police why they had not 
stopped them. They said, ‘ they are too many, and we cannot do anything with them.’ 
The sergeant of police was there, and was doing all he could with them, but needed 
more help. I went to the sergeant and said, ‘ give us help enough. If the city can’t pay 
for them, we will pay for enough police to maintain law and order.’ They would even 
molest passengers, thinking they were going to work. 

Q. Do you remember an incident in which Mr. Sheff Thompson himself was con- 
cerned ?—A. One occurred shortly. after the strike, 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What date was this Tees affair 2—A. I could not say exactly.. We could get 
the record from the police records. One of the men. was punished. 
- Q. Have you any men here who were assaulted 2. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. There were a good many men who were assaulted and abused ?—A. I saw a 
man with a bloody nose. I did not see him struck. He came running along the wharf. 
_ Q. Could you state from your knowledge of the circumstances whether there was 
a general intimidation going on, so that the men were afraid to work for you’—A. 
That was absolutely the case. There was intimidation so that-men were afraid to 
work on the steamers until these cases were tried in the police court. After that it 
was not so bad. 
Q. Tell us about Sheff Thompson himself ?—A. To explain that I may say this : 
_ that one morning shortly after the strike—I could not say which morning, the captain 
of the Otter reported that Thompson had been on the Otter and had taken one of the 
firemen on shore, a man who was disposed to stay. That is, he either got him ashore 
by persuasion or threats ; at any rate, he went ashore with Thompson. I heard of 
this, and along about noontime I was along the wharfs watching things myself and 
I met Mr. Thompson coming along between the ships and wholesale houses. I told 
him that he would have to get off the wharfs or there would be trouble. One of the 
captains felt that if he came near his boat he knew there would be trouble, and I made 
up my mind that I would invoke the law, and that.is what I meant when I said there 
would be trouble if he persisted in coming on the wharfs. -I recited to him his visit 
to the Otter, and he said that was something he hada right to do. I told him I didn’t 
think he had. I told him he would have to leave the wharf and stay off. I said 
- ‘During all the time this is going on I have been as nice as I could—have done every- 
Z thing to prevent this strike, and you folks persisted in bringing it on. You have got 
_ to stay off this wharf.’ And he did. : 
. Q. Will you tell us about the incident of Bulley’s brother, I think, being put off 
the Charmer about two o’clock one morning—you got reports as to that ?—A. Yes, on 
_ February 2 I received a letter from the captain of the Charmer telling me—— 
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Q. You might .just.read that .correspondence,. captain, . 
(Witness reads’ correspondence. —Exhibit 9.) 


I might say that: the man. mentioned. in this aipantitiens did join the union, 
although he did‘ not:.want to. .He told.me that he had been foreed to do it; that he 
was sorry he had to quit. He had a family here, and as far as I know-he has been 
driven out: of.the town. He-could not work on the boats ‘on account. of the situation, 
and had to look for work somewhere else. He-was,a good, steady man, and had been 
there a long time. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. The man you put in Bulley’s place was nok so good 1A. No, 9 we had to get 
incompetent men. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. I suppose that is just a mistake about the firemen’s union ?—A. Yes, they are 
all in together here, all called the B. C. Steamshipmen’s Society. 


_ By Mr. Bodwell : tar 
Q. Do you remember anything else of importance, captain ?—A. No. . 
Q. Here is a paper—do you happen to know anything about that paper? «+ 


(Copy Railway Employees Journal, dated April 9.—Exhibit R.) 


A. It is generally understood to be Mr. Estes’ paper—most of them by him per- 
sonally. 

Q. From the number of articles signed by Mr. Estes 
geration and some absolute untruths. 

Q. It shows the kind of literature that was circulated among the men the time 
the strike was on. The whole strike is taken up. It is headed ‘Strenuous Life on the 
C.P.R.’ ‘Strikers standing firm,’ and so on. There are numerous paragraphs similar 
to the cireular. Here is a manifesto from ‘the president’s headquarters in the field,’ 
and there are a great number of paragraphs word for word. ; 


’—A. It is full of exag- 


His Lorpsuip.—You want us to draw the evidence that Mr. Estes drew up every- 
thing ? . 


Mr. Bopwe.tu.—I think he wrote that circular. The suggestion I make is that it 
will come out clearly in Vancouver that Mr. Estes was the whole thing all the time. 
By His Lordship : 


Q. You understand, Captain Troupe, that the contention of the men is that this 
was only a verbal arrangement about the twelve hours’ notice to you. given by one of 
their officers on his own responsibility ?—A. Given by three of. their officers, Sheff 
Thompson, Mr. Bulley and Mr. Noonan on the one side, and Mr. McGowan, our 
superintendent and engineer was with me at. the time. 


_ By Mr. Bodwell: 
Q. Is part of the agreement embodied in that? (exhibiting document, Exhibit 
5).—A. I never saw this before. 
His Lorpsuip.—My recollection is that Bulley said you saw that. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. There was a resolution which was.published—that - was rehas document you 
saw ?—A. I saw one. -I think they sent me a copy of the: resolution. It. was only a 
verbal agreement, and the arrangement was published by them. 
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Q. Does that correctly state the agreement ?—A.- Excepting about the ‘twelve 
hours’ notice here—that came afterwards... The agreement. to. give, me. twelve hours’ 
notice came after this was published. This was published after the meeting that night 


~-when they turned down the strike question.” That is the meeting following upon the 
-deelaration of war. It was two or three Saye before Bulley and Thompson: came: to 
' Vancouver. Serer rs 


Q: That is dated the: 14th ‘April 2— A: It was after that. The twelve hour arrange- 
ment with me was made on Sunday the 15th at Vancouver. - WOOL G2 PT art 


Mr. Bopwetu.—This was Saturday the 14th. Bulley said in his evidence in the 


police court that he took it around. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. You made the twelve hour arrangement mth him in Vancouver on Sunday ?— 
A. Yes. ; 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You might give us a little more fully what measures you took to carry out the 
arrangement ?—A.I took each of the captains who were being affected and gave them 
exhaustive instructions verbally. In the case of the Charmer I was in Vancouver 
frequently during that time myself, and:on two or three occasions. I instructed the 
mate himself to be most particular to stop scab freight coming on board. They did 


“not regard freight hauled to the wharf by master teamster or by owners of teams— 


they did not regard that as scab freight, and did not treat it that way, but it got so 


‘there was quite a little of that sort coming, then they pronounced that scab freight, and 


that must be stopped. That question came up with the mate, and I told him particu- 


. larly that I did not want any trouble—* Don’t take anything of the kind—no matter 
who forces it on you.’ 


Q. After the inception of this agreement was there some one of these union men 


on the wharf watching the freight ?—A. No, I think not. 


Q. Who was to determine whether it was scab freight ?—A. They were all mem- © 
bers of the crew and they were members of the union. 

Q. You took it for granted that unless some objection was made to the freight 
that it was all right 2—A. I think so. Although I went over and said not to take any- 


thing he thought was scab freight for the reason that I did not want to be trapped, I 


felt that they might take some freight on board purposely and then quit. But after I 
had this Sunday meeting—this last arrangement with them, I thought that they would 
not allow that to happen. 

; Q. You had an arrangement with Bulley and Thompson and Noonan that the 
crew were to look out for all scab stuff ?—A. Yes, and as a matter of fact the captain 
stood by himself and referred the freight and baggage coming on board to Mr. Sheff 


-Thompson himself and, I believe, Mr. Estes.. I would like’ to see McCloskey put: on the 


stand to verify that. That was on the trip that caused the trouble. 
Mr. BopweELu.—Sheff Thompson, Bulley and C. H. Thompson were all on board 


that day going down to hold a meeting in Victoria. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. How did this barrel of oil Shee ‘icss men ?—A. I se don’ t know. 
Q. You say there were Sheff Thompson, C. H. Thompson, Bulley and Estes on 


~ hoard when this freight was being put’on ?—A. Yes. I would not say but what there 


was something put on before that time. There was no question raised. until. that 
particular time, perlaps half an hour before she sailed. Seay Leese ing can give 


details as to that. 
eF W. ‘TROUPE—Victoria, May 14, 
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By Mr. Rowe: 

_ Q, What about the statement with regard to threatening the men on the Princess 
May with imprisonment?:; Were you there at the time?—A. No. I was in Vancouver 
at the time. I don’t know exactly what took place. 

_ Q. How would the company have hoped to do business under ‘the agreement ?— 
A. We did not hope to do business except passenger business. I thought -we could 
keep. the mails and passengers going and spar for time. -— 


By H is Lordship : ; ts i 


Q. And you were prepared to go to the length of delaying freight for three or 
four weeks ?—A. No, not as long as that. 

Q. The men thought you were sparring for time to get a crew so that you could 
dismiss them ?—A. That was not'the case. My hope was that the strike would work 
itself out in Vancouver. At that particular time the Board of Trade were acting as 
a conciliatory body, und it looked as though it might be brought to a termination, and 
we would continue doing business in the same way, and would have escaped any diffi- 
culty over the matter. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Where do you attribute the influence that produced your conflict with the 
strikers ?—A. I attribute it to Mr. Estes—no doubt about it in my mind at all... Hf 
those representatives had not been persuaded to stop in Vancouver that Sunday night 
and Monday, and if this B.C.S.S. on its own advice and without outside pressure or 
influence had been allowed to go on, they would not have struck, because after they had 
been practically directed to suike they came here and had a meeting of their own and 
turned it down, and said ‘ No, we won’t strike.’ , 

Q. You say there was no resolution at any meeting except the one which took 
place at the one you have just mentioned ?—A. Well, they did turn it down, because 
they were to give re notice kc fore nine o’clock, and they told me they had put the 
thing to a vete, and voted down the question, even although they had promised to 
strike at Vancouver. The point I want to make is that as long as the men were left 
to their own judgment they had no inclination to strike. 


By His Lordship : | 
Q. Where is Estes now ?—A. I heard he was still in Vancouver. 


By Mr. Bodwell : : ; . Megat 

Q. Did nothing happen at the longshoremen’s meeting on Wednesday night ?— 
A. That must have beeen some days later. I had a meeting. with the longshoremen in 
their hall, wut that is another organization entirely. " 

Q. They are still on strike, are they not @—A, Not exactly....-They had not, 
seriously deliberated the question whether they would refuse to work for the C.P.N. 
Company or not—so they told me in their note—they invited me to. come—they told 
me the steamboat men had no occasion for the strike, and they had decided to work 
for us when we required them, but inasmuch as they were a union body, all they 
wanted was that we would not ask them to work with non-union men during the hand- 
ling of the trouble, and wanted to know if I was willing to enter into an arrangement 
of that kind, and I said yes, we had a verbal agreement, and I kept my word with 
them, just as I did with the other people, and we have had no trouble from that day 
to this. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. You never violated the agreement ¢—A. Never knowingly violated the agree- 
ment. ; fg SP aa 
J. W. TROUPE—Victoria, May 14. 
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By His Lordship : 


Q. Why would the ‘steamboatmen g0 out on strike when the engineers and fire- 
men did not ?—A. That was what I could not understand, and I put it to the’men 
before they struck. I said ‘ What good can you do, going on strike with a lot of rail- 
way men; if they want help, why don’t they call on the men beside them. If they have 
a Just cause you can rest assured that the trainmen, telegraphers and firemen and the 
strong organizations will stand by. them, and it will be settled in.a short time indeed.’ 
But these organizations won’t have anything to do with them. As a matter of fact I 
don’t believe that one-half the men know why they did go out. eis 

Q. It appears. that some 40 of them have undertaken to bind the action of. the 
160; that there were but 40 who resolved to go.on strike. 4—A. I don’t understand why 
there were not more at the meeting, excepting for this: there were many men who did 
not want to go on strike; men who. were forced into the union. For instance, there 
were two men who were mates’ officers during last summer, but in winter there were not 
enough boats to go around and they had to seek other work in order to be employed. 
They did not want to have anything to do with the union, they said we are officers, and 
could not belong to the union. They said, you are not officers now, you are doing our 
work. They forced these two men to join their union. They sent in their names and 
initiated them, I suppose. They did not go to the meeting that night and many others. 
I don’t think the crew of the Danube went up—men who did not want to see a strike; 
consequently it was brought about, as it often is, by men who have least to lose. Good. 
men who are well regarded by their employers don’t take part in these things. It is 
these men who stand a chance of bettering their position by a strike by getting some 
better men out. It shakes them all down to the same, level when they get a strike, 


By Mr. Rowe: Srey 
Q. Did you send written instructions to any of the captains regarding the hand- 


ling of this baggage ?—A. I did to one, because it was the only way of reaching him 
that night. I wrote to McCloskey, captain of the Lowise. 


Q. These instructions were never amended ?—A, N 0, sir. 


WitiiamM McKay, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What is your occupation, Mr. McKay ?—A. I am a stonecutter by trade. I 
am caretaker of the post office at the present time. . 

Q. Are you a member of any union?—A. Two, the Stonecutters’ Union, and a 
member of the Labourers’. I am not an active member, Of course I am not working 
at the trade. -There is a benefit connected with it, and you pay a per capita tax and 
assessments, and if ‘you keep that up you can return to the union at any time as a 
member in good standing. 

-- Q. Have you a copy of the constitution ?—A. Yes, this is a copy of the constitu- 
tion of the Stonecutters’ Association of North America, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C. | 

i (Exhibit S.) 


Q. What. power has that organization over local unions in the matter of strikes ? 
—A. No power. If there is going to be any trouble, the union of course, has to refer 
the matter to the head office, and in some cases to the whole general union of Americ 
by referendum. 

_.Q. Lhat is, the local union has to get the consent of headquarters t-—A. Yes. 
That is to say in some cases, if they were violating any strike by-law or anything in 
_.the constitution. 


— 


oC = «> 


a 
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Q. Have the headquarters power to order a local union out, on strike for such a 
violation ?—A. If they did not uphold the by-laws and constitution there would b2 
“gome action taken. i 35) TH Othd tt SUBIOUL Buk Gah Fae TS. ose 

“ Q. You are an officer of some labour body hére 2A. Well, yes: “I-am a trustee 
of the Labourers’ Union, and ‘vice-president of the Trades and Labour’ Council, 
'-Q. Have you ever been concerned in any'strikes?—A. Yes, one iny Victoria. 

Q. A stonecutters’ strike ?—A. Yes. i b Seisa ere Eid 

‘Q. How was that settled ?—A: By conciliation. 

Q. How’ long ‘were they out #—A. One week. can 

~Q. What was that—a wage difficulty ?—A. Not in regard ‘to’ increase or decrease. 
Ti concerned a man who had injured ‘a‘stone -he was working on and a difference arose 
- with the contractor who thought he should ‘pay a’certain amount of damage. This 
man was dismissed. The foreman sent him to the office for his pay. ‘At the time the 
man went to the office he was informéd that the foreman had ‘been told not to give him 
his pay. The contractor thought that a certain amount should be deducted out of 
his pay for the damage done to the stone. He appealed to the union, and he was told 
to make this request and if not paid within 24 hours they would leave the work. The 
contractor paid no attention to it. A day was appointed, giving notice, and when the 
time came the men refused to work. Then the committee had several meetings and 
they tried to interview the contractor and he ordered them off the ground.’ He would 
not speak to them or give any promise. At that time there was a conciliation law in 
the province of British Columbia. The late A. B. Gray was commissioner, and we 
applied to have the Conciliation Act enforced. According to that we appointed our 
man and requested them to appoint their men. He appointed a third, and they took 
evidence, and it was decided in-favour of the men, on account of a case never having 
been known where a man had been known to pay for the damage done to the stone. 

Q. And the decision of the board was accepted by the contractor ?—A. There was 
no decision—merely evidence, and the evidence pointed out where this contractor was 
trying to force something that had never occurred in stone-cutting before. 

Q. The contractor gave in?—A. Yes, he gave in, and the men went to work. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest about the settlement of strikes?—A. Well, no. 
There is talk of that matter in our discussions. I happen to be upon the legislative 
committee of the Trades and Labour Council, and the Provincial Secretary of the 
province here has brought in a Bill for conciliation and arbitration for the prevention 
of strikes and lockouts by arbitration. We had considerable discussion over that and 
it was looked at in this way: That while a law with regard to strikes and lockouts 
may be desirable, we think it is rather strange that the law should step in and say that 
a man’s work ‘should be arbitrated upon, while others throughout the country can 
manufacture and sell without any person to come in and saying anything about it 
at all. ; erie 

Q. Then you are opposed to the principle of compulsory arbitration ?—A. Yes, for 
a compulsory ‘decision. ieee 

Q. You think the parties should fight it out if they cannot settle by conciliation ? 
A. I think something might. be effected without going that far. — 


By Mr. Rowe: ~ . : 
Q. Still it would be better to settle by compulsory arbitration than by lengthy and 
disastrous strikes ?—A. It might be. ‘There is nothing pointed out where it would be 
fair to the men. The public might receive some benefit. ; 


By His Lordship : : 

Q. That would be the chief justification for interfering—that the public were 
interested ?—A. In cases where the public was not, what about it then? No justifica- 
tion in that event. We have a large number of cases where there are 10, 15, 25 men.af- 
fected, and where it is practically immaterial to the ‘publie. =... : 2:5 <.- 


. 
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Q. It might be, for instance, that there are 30 people in the telephone service. em- 
ployed in this city, and ‘it would-be a serious matter if that business were tied, up ?— 
A. Suppose a’man. ‘was: building a house, and those men came out: on strike. It would 

; Summer.or not. .To my mind, it. should 
be only specified for certain industries. Z se aa ai hey 

Q. Do you thinkif there was a compulsory arbitration law that it would facilitate 
the settlement of disputes by conciliation—that people would, rather settle that way 


- than goto court ?—A, It is a, question whether they would or not....That- matter was 


discussed very fully by some able men in Winnipeg in 1898. I happened to be a dele- 


_ gate from the Trades and Labour Council, and they had in their platform a plank as 
‘to compulsory arbitration. What they thought was that there should be some means 


whereby the parties could be compelled to come together, and they thought after the 
svidence went to a judge that the feeling would be strong enough—that public opinion 
would cause the employer or the men to give in. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What do you say about outside agitators ?—A. I don’t know what a man calls 
an agitator. It is hard to know what is meant exactly. People have called me an 
agitator. I deny the charge. I am an educator. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. You would sooner have the term of educator 2—A. Yes. 13 
Q. Probably you think it is not possible to educate until you have agitated ?—A. 
I don’t know. I don’t believe in shaking things up, but I believe in using proper 


judgment. There is one matter I would like to mention that has not seemed quite 


clear before the court. With regard to the status of international unions, that is the 
executive or head of the American Federation of Labour, and of the Trades and 


Labour Congress and local unions, I don’t think this is very clear; and I would like 


to go over it briefly. It seéms to be the impression that the Trades and Labour — 
Congress is looked upon as a national organization. It is in one sense, but their duties 
gre only in regard to legislation, while an international organization is a union. ‘The 
Trades and Labour Congress does not make any laws like a constitution of the others 


governing any particular union. 
Q. I think the Commission understand that, Mr. McKay. Would you consider 


. the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada the Canadian equivalent for the American 


Federation of Labour ?—A. Just so. ; 
Q. There are many trades nationalized in Canada?—A. I don’t know of any 


except the letter carriers. 
Q. What would you say as to Canadian workmen confining themselves to Canadian 
organizations ?—A. It might work out provided we had some-interchange of cards. 
In the absence of that I prefer to have the international conneétion, 
Q. If they had Canadian organizations they could settle their strikes without ° 
interference?—-A. That. is true, but..there is always a certain amount of assistance 


- to be had from these head organizations which would not be available in the case of a 


small number of men. Whether the men. would be able to carry on without this is 
something to be considered. I would consider it impossible to carry out nationalism 
in all trades and callings. Take for instance in the stone-cutting trade. There are 
several hundred. in-CGanada.. If Montreal, .where there are some 200, chose to have 


és: their men come out on strike the.fund would. not be sufficient to support them by the 
* number of men that: would bein the Dominion of Canada, where they would have the 


support of the unions in the United, States. , 2 Be 
WILLIAM McKAY-—Victoria, May 14. 
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By His Lordship : pus. pte! 
Q. That is the chief advantage, in the numbers 1—A. Yes, it means that the 
ear is proportionately’ reduced. 
By Mr. Rowe . 


Q. Have the larger organizations a less or greater number of strikes ?—A. Less. 
I find in my experience that where there is a small number employed—I have felt that 
the employer would impose on them more than if they were larger—I might not say | 
impose probably: 


By His Lordship : 
Q. That he would deal more carefully with a large than a small body ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe. 


Q. A union associated with a large federation has to get the consent of the exe- 
cutive to strike ?—A. Yes, in some cases. As I said before, if the constitution or by- 
laws are violated. If we were asked to accept a reduction in wages that matter has 
to be put before them. 


(Witness puts in copy cf Constitution of Victoria Branch of Stonecutters’ Union 
—Exhibit T.) 


Mr. Botpexr.—Might I ask the witness a question or two% 


His Lorpsuip.—Yes, there is no objection to that. 


By Mr. Bolden . 


Q. You are vice-president of the Trades and Labour Couneil?—A. Yes. 

(). You are acquainted with the views of the executive committee in regard to 
strikes and lockouts ?—A. Well, when the matter of any trouble with a union is 
brought before the members of the Labour Council, I think the case is referred to the 
executive to act as a conciliatory board between the union and their employer. 

Q. And in the past, I believe, they have stopped a great many disputes, and have 
prevented many strikes ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know any similar organization in this city that has done the same 
class of work ?—A. No. 

Q. None among the employers ?—A. No, 


By His Lordship : 


Q. I understand that the executive of the Trades and feet Counéil has 
frequently acted as a conciliatory body between employers and employees ?—A. Yes. 
When the case has been stated by the men they have made negotiations with the 
employers. 

Q. Have they generally been received ?—A. I don’t know of-any case where ‘hae 
have not. I could not say of any where they have not been received. 


By Mr. Bolden: 


Q. That you think that the trade unions of the city of Victoria as a body, repre- 
sented by the Trades and Labour Council, has done more to settle disputes than any 
ther body in this city /—A. Yes, as far as I know. They settled the ey Pa oes F 
strike. 

Q. That seems to point to the fact that workingmen as a rule are opdeses £5 
strikes, and only take up a strike when necessity warrants it?—A. Of course I cannot 
say in regard to’that. I have never met what is termed union men—the ordinary 
majority of whom but are opposed to strikes, and they are quite willing to act in a con- 
ciliatory manner. 
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Q. You heard the evidence of Mr. Seabrooke ? Mr. Seabrooke said the men had 
nothing else to do at the.meetings but consider matters of strikes, and troubles, as a 
rule, arose between the employer and his men simply because the men had nothing. 
else to think about. Is that a fact—have nothing to do but think of strikes?2—A. No, 
I never had any experience of that kind. 

Q. It is a fact that. when men unite in a trades union that the first thing they 
do is to. consider strikes ?—A, No, ais . 

Q. Then you think the article read by Mr. Bodwell is not the fact.?—A. I have 
not heard that. a 


His Lorpsuip.—I don’t think Mr. Bodwell gave that as the opinion of any labour 
man, 


By Mr. Bolden: 


Q. The reason I asked this question of this gentleman is that he has had experi- 
ence. Probably the writer of that article has none.—A..I pay very little attention to 
what a man may write. He has a right to his opinion as well as I have to mine. rr 
seople came before this court and gave evidence to that effect I would feel it my duty 
0 contradict it . 


- By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. What is your idea of the purpose and aim of trade unions 2—A. My experi- 
ence is that they educate them as a society and help them in their living—to improve 
their conditions in every respect. 

Q. Do you think they have had a tendency to improve the morals of the men and 
their economic condition ?—A. I do. 


. 


; ; LapysMitu, May 18, 1903. 
JAMES DuUNSMUIR, sworn. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Mr. Dunsmuir, how many years have you been connected with coal mining on 
_ Vancouver Island ?7—A. About thirty years. 

Q. Since when did you assume the active management of the collieries at Welling- 
ton ?—A. About 1872. 

Q. The Wellington collieries were closed down in what year, Mr. Dunsmuir ?—A,; 
I really forget now—some four years ago, I think. 

Q. At that time you began to open up the Extension mines ?—A. We commenced 
before the Wellington closed down. ; 

Q. The Wellington closed down after Extension was ready to operate ?—A. Yes. 

Q. During the period with which you have been connected with the active man- 
agement of the Wellington mines, what has been the course adopted in dealing with 
the men, and what way do you ¢—A. I cd not have the active management in the 
collieries for thirty years. Mr. Bryden had the management, though I have been 
connected with the collieries all my life. 

Q. Mr. Bryden was the manager for a number of years 2—A. Yes, until he went 
in 1881. bid § 

__Q. When he ceased to be manager, did you take charge then ?—A. No, I did not 


harge. 
Eas Mr Little, did he 7—A. No, Mr. Sharp, and then Mr. Andrew Bryden. 
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Q. What was the manner of dealing with the men when any difficulty, if any, 
arose between them and:.the management-—what: was: the system adopted ?—A. We 
would have a committee of our own men. at 

Q: Appointed how, generally ?—A.' By a meeting of the whole of the men. 

Q. There were some ditticulties at’ Wellington some ten: years ago t— A. Yes, || 

Q. That difficulty lasted for how long,-Mr. Dunsmuir ?—A. About five months. 

Q. Was it found necessary by the men to forma union in consequence of that 
trouble 2—A. That was the trouble. ‘hey wanted us to recognize a union. That was in 
00. To have a pit committee and 8 hours from bank to. bank. Those ‘were. their 
grievances there. 

Q. You did not think it wise to have a union formed, and did not give way on 
that point ?—A. No. ae ae Ree 45 

Q. The men finally agreed to-go back to work—that. was the upshot of that ?2—A. 
Yes. 

Q. The difficulty lasted about five months ?—A. Yes. 
Q. From that time ‘until the mines closed was there any difficulty ?—A. No. 
We never had any union at Wellington. yh rept 

Q. I suppose at times there were negotiations between you and the men. as to 
matters which arose between 1890 and the time Extenston was opened ?—A. Not in 
Wellington—never had any trouble there. LES 

Q. When you started at Extension was there any union there ?—A. There-was a ° 
so-called union, but we never recognized it. There was one at Alexandria. 

Q. What kind of a union was that—was it allied with any foreign body, or justé 
among the men themselves ?—A. Just among themse:ves. 

Q. And the management took no official notice o. the union @—A. No. 

Q. No dealings were carried on with the men as a union ?—A. No. It was sup- 
posed to be a committee of my own men. : ' 

Q. Have you at any time ever refused to treat with a committee of your men 
when they came as such to you ?—A. Yes, I did. They have come for a lot of trifling 
things that the manager can settle. I told them I did not want to see them any more 
—that they could treat with the manager. 

Q. When was that, Mr. Dunsmuir ?—A. That was before the Alexandria closed— 
over a year ago. 

Q. It was a committee from the Alexandria miners ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The reason for that was the matters were not important enough ?—A. Yes, 
they should have been settled by the manager. ~ Mar 

Q. And would you refuse to meet them now ?—A. No, that is a committee from 
my own men. 

Q. The objection you have is to meeting a committee representing some foreign 
body or union ?—A. Yes. I don’t say — rezgn ; I say any union. I can get along 
with my own men without having any union. 


By His Lordship :. 
Q. You object to the men coming before you as.union men ?—A, Yes. 


By Mr. Bodwell . 

Q. You did not object to their haying their union which they did have at Alex- 
andia 2—A. Understand it was not a union. That was my understanding with them. I 
told them in the first place that they were not to call it a union. It was a committee 
from my own men, which I recognized as such, but not as a union. I think they 
called it a union, but I never took any notice of it as a union. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Then I understand that you have never recognized any committee as coming 
from a union ?—A. No. MOSES @ 48, DAG FSHGG WAS TY Uo 
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By Mr Bodwell : i Ene? Laan 

Q. There was a committee mpaatddl on you a: non ee ago since this erat began: a 
—A. Yes, two. 

Q. Tell us about them—what stand you tobk in- the matter AetAs The. first; com- 
mittee that came down, there were three; ‘Mottishaw; Jeffries. and Jones. 

Q. About when was that Mr: Dunsmuir:2—A. Sometime in April. 

Q. You said there were: three..of :them:came ?—A,. Yes, Jeffries, Mottishaw and 
Jones. Jones was a coloured.man. “They: sent: in their card:and said they wanted to 
see me. I sentiout to ask if they represented the Western Federation of. Miners, and 
they said they did, and I sent word back that I could not see them. ‘That. was the end 


‘of that committee. The next-committee—— 


Q. When was that next committee, a week or two weeks after 2—A, It might have 
been two or three weeks,The next committee that came down was J effries, _Mot- 
tishaw, Malone and Robertson. 

Q. What happened then ?—A. They sent in their card and said they represented 
the Extension mine as‘a committee. I told them to come in, and when they came in 
i told them I would give them an interview anyway, if it was a committee represent- 
ing the Extension miners. I asked them if they belonged to the Western Federation 
and they said they did, and I told them I would have nothing to do. with the Western 
Federation in any shape or form. I told them that:I would hear a committee of my 


‘own men if they would withdraw from the Federation, that I would meet a committee 


from my own men, or the men in a body, and treat with them. 
Q. What did they say to that proposition ?—A, There was a lot of talk then. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. I think it would be just as well to tell us as much as you can of the conversa- 
tion ?—A. I asked them where the nigger was. -They said he had not come this time. 


‘i-said I had heard there were objections going around that I would not see the deputa- 
‘tion because there was a nigger on it. I told them I did not care whether it was com- 


»osed of niggers, Chinese, Japanese, Indians or whitemen—I would see them as long 
as they were my own men. I went on and told them about the union, and about all 
these agitators who were only sucking the blood out of them, that it was better to fol- 
ow me than a man like Baker. He was not giving them bread. 

Q. What were the reasons, if any, why your decision should not be acquiesccy! in ? 
What arguments did they advance in favour of the union ?—A. I do not know that 
they advanced any. They said that they did not want me to recognize the union, but 
I need not recognize the union or the Western Federation. 

Q. But with the idea that it was to exizt among the men ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you were not officially to notice it ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Something the same as the Alexandria business ?—A. Something the same. 
No, the Alexandria was different. I always met a committee of the men. from Alex- 
ondria until it got so that I could not ‘stand it. They came with the most trifling 
things that could be settled by the manager. They would come down to Victoria to 
sce me on little trifles that did not amount to anything at all. ° 

Q. Could you give an illustration?—A. There was one spate where they said the 
manager told them to fill the rock, and they would get paid for it. 

Q. Fill the rock—I don’t quite understand?—A. Instead of filling coal, they were 
to fill up with rock or dirt, to fill the car with dirt, so as to get the waste out of the 
mine. I told them there was always two sides to a story. I met them in Extension, 
and there was nothing in it at all. 

Q. Nothing of importance?—A. Not to me. - 

Q. Did you explain to this committee why in Prep as you Ree to the West- 
ern Federation. of. Miners, or do you object to the Western Federation more than you 


“would to any other kind of a union?—A. I object to all unions, federated | or local, or 
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any other kind. I think I can treat with my own men without the interference of a 
union. : 

~ Q. What is the difficulty which you think would arise if unions were formed 
among your men?—A. There is always a committee appointed to interfere with the 
management of the work. It is called a pit committee. They come around and say 
the men should have this, they should have that. They simply take the management 
of the mine. 

Q. Do you think the men themselves have as much freedom where unions are in 
existence, as where they are not?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. Why?—A. He is dictated to by agitators or heads of the union, the president 
or secretary, and whatever they say the men haye got to do. They talk about being 
slaves—they are slaves to the union, these three or four heads, or what they call the 
executive. 

Q. Do you know of any real cause for difficulty which the men have now in these 
mines ‘—A. No, I do not. The only trouble is because I won’t let them belong to the 
union. They can belong to the union if they like—I don’t care. I have my rights. 
I can hire them if I like, and they can work if they like. 

Q. On the other hand,.if the men persist in joining the union?—A. I can’t stop 
them. 

Q. Then, they do it at the peril of leaving your employment, at any rate?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And you think these rights ought to be reciprocal?—a. Yes. 

Q. And you consider that it is not in the interests of the business that the men 
should belong to a union?@—A. I do. 

Q. You have no other motive for refusing to recognize except ¢—A. Except ~ 
that I want the management of my own works, and if I recognize the union, I cannot 
have that. Then we are dictated to by a committee of the union as to wh-t should be 
done, and what should not be done. 

Q. You think these pit committees interfere with the management of the business? 
—A. I do. ‘ ; 

Q. Could you give any illustration of that—in what way? For insvance, sup- 
pose there were a pit committee—what would be the interference you would expect— 
what kind of interference?—A. They come around the mines and put their price on 
whatever they think the men should get. They put the prices on the different stalls, 
so much a ton and so much a yard. © , 

Q. Instead of allowing the management to fix the price with the individual miner? 
—A. Yes, the committee wants to fix these prices. 

Q. And the individual miners may be willing to work at the old terms, and would 
work, but the pit committee would not let them?—A. No, he has to take the price the 
pit committee dictate. iia 

Q. Your idea is, that the pit committee would fix their prices—not to reduce the 
good man to what the poor man would earn, but to bring the poor man up to what the 
good man earns?—A. Yes, exactly; that is what they intend to do. ‘That is what 
they call the weak man. They would not allow a good man to make a fair wage. 
That is their idea. 

Q. There is a union at the New Vancouver Co. collieries. Do you know anything 
about the way business is managed there?—A. I do not know, but I know they have 
had a lot of trouble in Nanaimo. The union there has caused a lot of trouble. 

Q. Now, for the benefit of the Commissioners, you might explain something of 
the way in which the work is carried on. The work in a coal mine is divided into 
stalls?—A. Yes, stalls, levels and places. There is a level, and the stalls run off the 
level, and these are called places, and some stalls. 

Q. When a coal miner has a place assigned to him by the management, there is a 
price fixed for the coal in that place ?—A. No, there is a standard price for the coal; 


then, if the place is deficient, they are allowed for that. 
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Q. The pit committee would go around and inspect that place and the prices and 
want to change things? If a man were making good wages, they would want to bring 
the poor man up to the level of the good man?’—A. Yes, to reduce the good man to 
the poor worker. There would be a great deal of discontent about it, trouble all the 
time. 

Q. And a man would not be free who would have to observe the union rules ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. I am going to ask the Commissioners, after a while, to receive a detailed state- 
ment, but just in a general way—is there any reason to say that the men working in 
this Extension mine have any cause for grievance in regard to their wages?—A. No. 


Mr. Senxrer.—I do not think there is any question of wages raised. There is no 
suggestion as to wages in the statement. 


Mr. Bopwetu.—For the general information of the Commissioners, I intended to 
put in a statement of the average wages made. 


His Lorpsuire.—I think the question of wages is relevant in considering their 
reasons for forming a union. They could say they were not satisfied with their wages. 
That was suggested at the first meeting. 

Mr. Spnkier.—That is possibly so, but in this statement there is no suggestion as 
to wages being the reason of the recent troubles. I should think that a statement as 
to what the wages are in general would have nothing to do with it. 


His Lorpsuip.—We have got to report to the government,-and want all the facts. 
I would like to know how the wages here compare with other mines in the immediat2 
vicinity. Tatas 

Mr. Rowr.—It should be taken into account that the original meeting was alleged 
to have been called to consider an increase of wages, and presumably the union pro- 
ceeded from a desire to have an increase of wages. 


His Lorpsuip.—The wage question is a large feature. 


Mr. Bopweru.—All I want Mr. Dunsmuir to say was whether there had been 
any complaint as to wages up to this time, and he said no. 


Wirtness.—That is as far as I know. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 

Q. When you opened up Extension mine you first began at what is called No. 
1?—A. Yes. ck re 

Q. And then you moved to the tunnel from No. 1 2—A. No, we commenced at No. 
1—the first place opened up; then No. 2 and No. 3. No. 1 is a slope, then there is 
No. 2 slope and then No. 3 slope. We call the tunnel the tunnel. 

Q. The tunnel is at Extension?—A. Yes, they are all at Extension. . 

Q. Yes, but where the Commissioners went up to see—that is the tunnel?—A. 


Yes, the tunnel. | 
Q. We had some evidence given us with reference to moving the men from Ex- 


_ tension to Ladysmith. I would like to have you say, in the first place, what allusions 


you made as to where the town was to be?—A. I told them the town was to be at 
Ladysmith. I told a lot of the men myself, and told the management to tell the men. 


That was right at the beginning. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. That would be five years ago?—A. I have the dates, 

By Mr. Bodwell: = 
Q. All right, let us have the dates—A. (Reads from memorandum, Exhibit 8.) 
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Started to work No. 1 slope, November, 1895. 

Started to work No. 2 slope, January, 1898. 

Started to work at Main Tunnel, January, 1898. 

Started to build wharfs at Ladysmith, September, 1898. . 

Purchased land for town site at Ladysmith, April, 1896, cost of $6,340. 
Started to ship coal from Extension, September, 1899, about 200 men working. 


Mr. Bopwretu.—Here you have a statement of the monthly pay-rolls from April, 
1902, to February, 1903 : 
(Exhibit 9.) 
| WELLINGTON MINE. 
Total of Pay Sheets. 


1902. 
BCG a1 SE RC aA AE RN Io MERE Si HI AOI So $73,549 85 
MAY shee asus certian’ eos oe lesan ment meee 76,710 44 
SV AUIN ee eat eee RR eae ae ack Wns. eee a late) she epee sta uerenats 65,116 52 
DULY atts cee: oregano cere 6.8 enti 5 he lenin era ao eens -e.. 65,440 24 
IR UIOUISE nes onic ee on ah eiaie ganege © 4 ee emai ent es ieee eae 71,723 21 
Septemberscsycs es tae c eet Ge aes sae eee nase 64,172 50° 
(OYarlcw ee Ora one Maons COCO DOG Bono) oIDce 69,695 45 
Novyembereosiic sud ier thie rie out oe ite hela goita di dhe. laetite years ae 68,287 78 
December; cass. foecstse eo oie nests i ees Ore pce deueep areas 65,622 48 

1903. 
J ATU AT Ye Seeetoks Deviate wh alee Len WAAC, Se ee ES SO te 
MEDrUAT Ys sirecte eee! ae ee meee Te cee 28 a EOD OD0R SS. 


His Lorpsvir.—Could you give us the average daily wage for that time ? 
Mr. Bopwetu.—I am going to give you. that. 


By Mr. Bodwell: : 

Q. There was a committee of the men came to interview you on one oceasioa as 
to whether the town site was to be at Extension ? Have you any way of fixing the 
date when that committee came to you?—A. I forget, probably two years ago. 

Q. Who was on that committee?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. It was said to be composed of George Johnston, McCloskey and Spence?—A. I 
remember Johnston. 

Q. They say they went down to meet you, had a conversation with you, and that 
you said you did not care where the men lived, giving the inference that they would 
be hired just the same, whether they lived at Extension or Ladysmith?—A. I told) 
them they could live where they liked, but I would hire them where I liked. ‘Of course 
that was some years ago, and I cannot go into details. 

Q. What, was the substance of the conversation?—A. That is two years ago, I 
forget what was said. 

Q. You can tell us what it was in substance 2—A. No, I could not. F 

Q. You told them they could live where they liked 2—A. Yes, but that the town 
site was to be at Ladysmith. ‘ RNs = 

Q. Then they said they wanted to stay at Extension 2—A. TI don’t remember. 

Q. What did you say about their living at Extension ?—A. Well, I don’t know. 
Tt was understood, and they knew it perfectly well, that Ladysmith was to be the town 
site. I made the remark that they could live where they liked, but I could hire them 
if I liked—the same as I have always said about unions. 
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Q. That you don’t feel bound to employ men who lived at Extension?—A. That 
was the meaning of it. 


By His Lordship : . - 

Q. How do you account for the: men coming back and reporting to these other 
men to the contrary ?—A. The same as they have reported lots of things that I have 
said. They said I would recognize the union; I said the reverse. 

Q. Either they must be very deficient in understanding, or you cannot convey 
your ideas in a way that they may be understood 2—A. Probably I cannot convey 
my ideas. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. At any rate, you did not give them to understand that?—A. They all knew 
they were to live at Ladysmith. They all knew. ‘This was all of two years ago. 

Q. Tell me the reason why, from your standpoint, as well as the standpoint of the 
men?—A, My standpoint was: In the first place, we were too near to Nanaimo; that 
was the reason of a lot of trouble between our workmen. In the next place, it was no 
dt place in which to live. I thought it would be far better for them to live down 
here. If there were no work, they could go boating, step on the train and go to 
Nanaimo or Victoria. It would ibe on the main line. Another thing, there was no 
water at Extension. 

Q. Explain that fully 2—A. There is a lake, and in the summer time it is filled 
with a sediment and people cannot drink it. In the next place, all the works will be 
coming towards Ladysmith, as the field extends this way. I was commencing just 
before the strike, to sink a shaft about two and a half miles from Extension this way 
towards Ladysmith, and another shaft I was boring four miles from Ladysmith. 

Q. Was the other place two miles from Ladysmith 2—A. No, two miles from Ex- 
tension coming this way. 

Q. How long do you expect it to be before you will move away. from Extension, 
in the same way as you moved away from No. 1 and No. 2 slopes 2—A. Probably ten 
years yet from Exte~sion mine. We had the experience of that at Wellington. In 
my father’s time he would not sell any lots, knowing that some day the whole thing 
would be worked out. At the time of the strike we had ten years ago, the papers took 
that up. The ‘Free Press’ in Nanaimo said we would not sell town lots, that we 
wanted to keep the town lots, and it made me-angry. I had a survey made and sold 
sc many lots to the miners. Now, as soon as the mines work out they lose everything. 
That was another thing I explained to them. 

Q. To the committee ?—A. No, to the men.. That if the men came down here, 
they would always get value here, but at Extension they would have the same experi- 
ence they had at Wellington. 

Q. The largest life that Extension can hope for is ten years 2—A. Probably that. 

Q. The works will be coming towards Ladysmith ?—A. Yes, right away. We 
would have taken the men down to these new shafts we are giving up, and it was 
far better to take them from here than Extension. Extension was not a fit place for 

-a town. Mr. Bramley said I offered him $5,000, that I wanted to place the townsite 
up there. I had no intention of that whatever. I offered him $2,000, through his son- 
in-law, Hodson, and Hodson told me that Mr. Bramley saw Robins in Nanaimo and 
he advised him to ask for $10,000. I would not give it to him, and if I had. got the 
‘property for $2,000 I would not have built there at all. I wanted to get the property 
80 as to keep the men from being around the mines, close to the pit. | ; 
Q. Mr. Bradley said he had some conversation with you in reference to a road. 
Now, explain that fully.—A. Where the railroad ran, it cut off .a road coming down 
to his place, so I told Bramley I would, build a road for him, which I did. 
. Q. Did you tell him where you would build the road?—A. We built it adjoining 
the other road, where it branched from where we had destroyed it by the railroad. We 
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made it to connect down to his part. He was quite satisfied at the time. Then he 
wanted to make a road and a bridge to the property he owned. It was after we agreed 
on $10 an acre for the land. I met Mr. Bramley, and I asked him what he wanted, and 
he said: ‘Is $10 an acre too much?’ I said I was satisfied. This was verbal, and he 
has not taken the money yet. I have offered the money to him, and he would not take 
it. I never offered to build the road across the track. I built the road away around by 
the lake. Mr. Bramley was not satisfied with the road. He wanted one across, but I 
would not do it; it would interfere with the cars. I was looking after the Government, 
too. It would cost $10,000 to build that bridge across. It would not pay—a bridge 30 
or 40 feet high across the ravine. A deputation came down and saw the government 
about building it. I told them no, they could not spend that amount of money, that 
there never would be any town there. 

Q. Mr. Bramley told us that at one time he came to you with a proposition which 
involved the creation of a town site at Extension, that he would give you a certain 
amount, and you would divide it into lots?—A. There was some proposition, but I 
would have nothing to do with it, because I did not want the town site there. That 
might have been three years ago, probably. 

Q. Now, Ladysmith has some advantages as a place of residence? It has water- © 
works?—A. Yes, we are putting in waterworks. . 

Q. Have you any objection to telling the Commissioners, in round numbers, what 
has been the cost of establishing’ the town ?—A. I could not do that without going into 
the books. 

Q. Could you give us an idea?—A. I have spent about $40,000 on the waterworks, 
and then there is the clearing of the land. I had to buy this. A Mr. Kemp had it first. 
He bought it from the E. & N. Company, and I bought it from him. 

Q. How many acres did you buy, Mr. Dunsmuir?—A. About two blocks—820 
acres. It belonged to the E. & N., and a man named Kemp. We bought it from him. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. How much did you say was in it?—A. About 320 acres, I think. Kemp had 
160, and another man, named Nicholson, I think, had 160—320 altogether. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. These men who had built houses at Extension and wanted to go to Ladysmith, 
what did the company do for them?—A. Brought their houses down—brought the/lum- 
ber down. They hauled it up to their lot and built it. 

Q. You sell lots on easy terms ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What are they worth?—A. $100 for a lot. 

Q. How do they pay for it?—A. So much a month. I forget the terms. Easy 
terms. Can have easier, if they wanted it. 

Q. In your judgment, it was in the interests of the men to live in Ladysmith ?— 
A. Of all the men and everybody, and a great many of the men told me afterwards 
that they were satisfied that they had come down to Ladysmith, and I think every one 
-of them here will say that here now. I do not say every one—there may be some sore- 
heads. 

Q. You have had no serious complaint on that score from the men?—A. No. The 
biggest agitation was from Nanaimo. Of course, it interfered with business there. 

Q. Was that the real trouble, in your opinion?—A. They could drive from Exten- 
sion to Nanaimo in three-quarters of an hour—the merchants in Nanaimo used to take 
their express carts and trade with the men at Extension. 

Q. I see that A. R. Johnston has built a big place at Extension?—A. I told him 
not to do it. I told him to come down to Ladysmith. I told Hugh Bate. I said: Bate, 
it is far cheaper to build at Ladysmith, because Ladysmith is going to be the town. I 
want him to come and say that. I said: If you do build, put up a small building; it 
will only have to come down. He said he would take the chance. Bailey, one of our 
firemen, came the same way, and I advised him not to build up there, that Ladysmith 
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ee be the town, but he insisted on doing it. That was Mrs. Bailey, the Temperance 
otel, 


Q. This was the Mrs. Bailey who kept the boarding house ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. When was that built?—A. It might be probably three years ago. I told him 
he was only throwing away his money to build at Extension. After he had got the 


house pretty nearly built, he came to me and wanted an advance of $200, and I gave 


_ have an interview with you while you are here. 


» 


‘. 


it to him. He paid it off before he died, poor fellow. He said he did not have enough 
money to paint it and paper it. I let him have an advance of $200. 

Q. You personally told a great many of the men yourself ’—A. I told a great many 
of the men myself not to build there. There has been a strong point made of this case 
of Mrs. Bailey. It was his fault. He was a fireman, and said there would probably 
always be a few of them up there, anyway. I said: All right, you will have to stand 
the brunt of it. He seemed to be quite satisfied. He did not pay anything for the land. 
[ never charged him anything for the lot. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. How long since Bailey is dead?—A. Over a year. He was one of the firemen 
in the mine who got killed. 
Q. A fireman ?—A. Yes, the man who tests gas. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 

‘Q. He said there would always, probably, be a few men at Extension, and he would 
be one of them?—A. Yes, he would be one of them. He had put up his place as a 
boarding house. His wife kept the boarding house, arid he was working in the mine. 

Q. I believe she could not make it a success, and went to Nanaimo?—A. That 
was when most of the men came down here. J 

Q. Is the rate of living here in Ladysmith, for a man, any greater than it would 
be at Extension, supposing Extension was growing ?—A. I think it should be cheaper 
here. I do not think it would make any difference. 

Q. Boarding would be about the same, and rents the same?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Most of the men with families have their buildings?—A. Yes. 

Q. What size are the lots you sell ?—A. 120 by 160, I think. There are some 
smaller. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Those are the $100 lots ?—A. That is what we charge the men—that is, ou» 
work men—$100 a lot. They buy the lumber themselves; we have no mill. 


By Mr. Bodwell: | 
Q. You graded the streets—you made the streets'as they are ’—A. Yes. We dia 

not put down the sidewalks. We put in the waterworks. 
~Q. Is there a drainage system ?—A. No, they will have to do that when they 


incorporate the town. 
Q. Is there good natural drainage, anyway ?—A. Yes. 


(Mr. Senkler, on behalf of the men, objects to going on with cross-examination, 
desiring time to receive further instructions. After some discussion, it is arranged 
that Mr. Dunsmuir will attend for ecross-examination om Wednesday, the 20th, an 
evening session to be held, if necessary.) 


Mr. BopweLu.—I understand, Mr. Dunsmuir, that a committee of the men wish ts 


Mr. Dunsmuir.—If it is representing my own workmen, I will meet them. 
His Lorpsuir.—Simply as representing themselves, I understand. 
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Mr. Bopwetu.—I have a statement here in writing. This is what ine have said i in 
writing :‘— oh 
‘We, the undersigned miners residing at Ladue, ‘are ‘wifling to have 

an interview with Mr. Dunsmuir in connection with the present difficulties 
between him and the miners. 

‘It is distinctly understood that we are not representing any union in this 
interview, but are only representing the miners here, but that, further, it is 
not to be understood that we, in doing so, are foregoing any rights that we 
have, or ought to have, in connection with organized labour. 

(Signed) | AARON BARNES. 
JOSEPH JEFFRIES. 
“THOMAS DOHERTY?’ 

Mr. Dunsmurr.—Well, I won’t meet them. I haye told the committee that I won't 
Mevt them until they withdraw from the Federation, then, and not until then. That 
is my stand. I will treat them as my own men, but nothing to do with the Federation. 
Le will meet a committee of my own men. 

Mr. Bopwett.—It seems a pity that there cannot be a meeting practically without 
prejudice, an arrangement in some way. 

Mr. Rowr—I understand that is all the men ask, without prejudice. 

Mr. Bopweiu.—Perhaps we might—let me see—‘ We, the undersigned miners 
residing at Ladysmith, are willling to have an interview with Mr. Dunsmuir, in con- 
nection with the present difficulties between him and the miners. It is distinetly 
understood that we are not representing any union in this interview, but are only re- 
presenting the miners here ’—I suppose if it stopped with those words it would be.all. 
right. 

Mr. Dunsmuir.—Read that again, please. 

Mr. BopweLu.—(Reads same passage as before, ending with the words—‘ but are 
only representing the miners here’) 

Mr. Dunsmuir.—Yes, that is all right that far. . 

Mr. Bopwetu.—The men have added, and I do not know why—‘ but that further, 
it is not to be understood that we, in so doing, are foregoing any rights that we have, 
or ought to have, in connection with organized labour.’ 

Mr. Dunsmuir.—No, take that out. 


Tis Lorpsuiw.—I do not see that the clause has any force either way. It adds 
nothing and subtracts nothing. I don’t see that that proviso helps them or hurts them. 

Mr. Senxier.—The reason for putting that in, is that they do not wish it to be said 
now, or ever said afterwards, that they have not the right to organize. It may be 
said they would be giving in to Mr. Dunsmuir. 

Hus Lorvsuip.—The probabilities are that Mr. Dunsmuir will make a point of that 
anyway if he receives them. 

Mr. Dunsmuir.—Why should I give in any more than they should ? I won’t give 
in one inch. I will meet them as my men, and not in connection with any federation 
or organization. Take out that clause, and I will meet them. We are not fixing that 
up now. Iam here to give my evidence as to the cause of. the strike. 

Mr. Bopwetu.—I don’t see how anyone could understand that they were waiving 
anything by appointing a committee to meet Mr. Dunsmuir. If they come to an agree- 
ment, all right; if not ; 

Mr. DunsMuIR.—It is just the same. 


His Lorpsutr.—I cannot see how the men are going to prejudice themselves by 
meeting Mr. Dunsmuir in this way. 
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Mr. SeNKLER.—I don’t suppose ‘so, as long as: they understand it that’ way, but 
where it is put as Mr. Dunsmuir puts it 
His Lorpsuie.—He is meeting them as a committee from these men. When they 


‘meet they will probably have a discussion about that. 


Mr. SENKLER. —Why need there be any written agreement at all in connection 
with this matter. Iam in a position to state this—that a committee of the men will 
be very glad to meet Mr. Dunsmuir, and in seeing him they would not represent any 

organization of any kind, simply the miners here. 

Mr. DuNsmuir.—Put it in writing; leave the balance of that out; then I will meet 
them. 

His Lorpsuip.—The question in dispute will probably a discussed at the inter- 
view. 

Mr. RowE.—It seems to me a superfluous statement. No man forégoes oe rights 
by having an interview where a question involving 

Mr. Bopwreiu.—Mr. Baker has been here and insisted that Mr. Dunsmuir’ should 
recognize the union. This is a public meeting—the reporters are here—it » may go 
out to the world that he had undertaken to recognize the organization. 

Mr. Dunsmuir.~I am not here to settle this in the court here. I can do that out- 
side. What I mean to say is, I am going to have the right to carry on my business 
without the interference of anybody. If the men like to meet me as a‘ committee of 
my own men I will see them, but not, as I have always said, from the uniom or federa- 
tion. That is what I have always said and that is my standpoint. 

His Lorpsuip.—Suppose we put it this way: ‘It is agreed that Mr. Dunsmuir 
will meet a committee of the miners, representing the miners of Extension, and not 
any union.’ 

Mr. Dunsmuir.—What I told the men was that I would not recognize a meeting 
until they withdrew from the Federation. They cannot force me to recognize that 
Federation any more than I can force them to go to work. 

His Lorpsuip.—The first point is to get the meeting. - 

Mr. Dunsmuir.—Your Honour, I came here to give my evidence as to the cause 
of the strike—not in any way to try and settle this dispute. 

His Lorpsuip.—I think you must agree, Mr. Dunsmuir, that in We public interest 
something ought to be done to try and settle. 

' Mr. Dunsmuir.—Well, I don’t give way. 

His Lorpsuip.—lIf there is any one giving way it is the men. They agree to see 
you in their individual capacity. The point.is to have the meeting. . 

Mr. Dunsmuir.—I will meet a committee of my own eee not in any way 
connected with the union. 

His Lorpsuir.—As I understand it, they dcn’t wish to see you as representing the 
union. 

_ Mr. Dunsmvuir.—And let the committee be picked out of this room; I don’t want 
the executive. They can have one or two of them.’ Who have signed that request ? 

Mr. SENKLER.—We have the names of Barnes, Jeffries and Doherty. 

Mr. Dunsmuirn.—They belong to the executive, and that would be recognizing the 
union. 

Mr. SENKLER.—I am instructed that Mr. Barnes and Mr. Jeffries do not belong 
to the executive. 

Mr. DunsMuIR.—Well, if you don’t belong to the executive I will meet you. I 
won’t have anything to do with the executive. 

His Lorpsuir.—I think we should be able to get a Onae ae outside of the execu- 


tive. 
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Mr. DuNsmuir.—Get the committee outside of the executive. 
Mr. BarNEs.—We will make a selection. 
Mr. Bopwetu.—How will this do for the request : 
‘Tt is understood that the committee will meet Mr. Dunsmuir as repre- 
sentatives of the individual miners and not as the executive or otherwise as 
officials of the union.’ 


Agreed to. 


Sittings adjourned and conference held. 


Henry CARROLL, sworn. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


. Your full name, Mr. Carroll ?—A. Henry Carroll. 
. Where do you live 2—A, Ladysmith. 
How long have you been living at Ladysmith ?—A. About a year and a half. 
You are a coal miner ?—A. Yes. 
Where did you live before coming to Ladysmith @—A. Nanaimo. 
. You worked im the New Vancouver Co. ?—A. Yes. 
. How long had you been there ?—A. I think about eleven years, ten or eleven. 
. Where did you come from before that’—A. Washington State. 
. Did you work in the coal mines in that state—in Rossland?—A. Yes, sir. 
. How long were you at Rossland?—A. I was not very long there. I worked 
one winter, and was back there again. I do not know how long I worked. 

Q. Is there any union at Rossland?—A. I don’t know whether there is any there now 
or not. I believe the Knights of Labour were in existence at the time I was there. 

Q. The Western Federation of Miners were not operating there ?—A. No. 

Q. You éame to Ladysmith about a year and a half ago *—A. Yes. 

Q. You have always been living at Ladysmith since you have been working here ? 
—A. Yes. 
By His Lordship : 


Q. Were you a union man at Nanaimo ?—A. Yes. 
Q. What union did you belong to ?—A. The Nanaimo Miners and Mine Labour- 
ers’ Protective Association. 


By Mr. Bodwell : ’ 


Q. You were here when the agitation for a union at Ladysmith began, were you ; 
—A. I was here when this last agitation began. 
Q. Yes, that is what I mean. Did you go to any meetings held ?—A. Yes, one. 
Q. What was the first meeting you attended ?—A. The first meeting that I 
attended was the meeting when word was sent to Mr. Baker to come and organize. 
Q. That was the meeting at which they passed a resolution asking Mr. Baker to 
-ecme and organize ?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. What date was that—the 8th. 


Mr. Bopwe.u.—If I had the minutes I could tell. (Minutes produced by secretary 
—Exhibit 4.) That would be March 8. ae 

A. I don’t know the date, it was on a Sunday. 

Q. I see that at a mass meeting held on March 8, a motion was put and carried— 
‘that the secretary notify Mr. Baker, the organizer of the Western Federation of 
Miners as quickly as possible, to establish a branch of that organization,’—that is the 
meeting ?—A. Yes. ‘s 
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Q. What notice did you have of that meeting being called -A, I had no notice, 


except the notice that was posted up on the post office stating that a meeting would be 
—I think it was on the post office. I am not sure. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Posted up in the post office 2—A. I think ‘so, 
By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. At the first meeting there was a motion to demand an increase of wages, and 
that motion was changed into a motion to organize, was it not ?—A. That is the meet 
ing when they decided to send for Mr. Baker. 

Q. Well, we have the minutes of that meeting here, and I suppose the minutes will 
give everything as far as that is concerned. What was the next meeting you attended ? : 
—A. The next meeting I attended was an open meeting when Mr. Baker arrived on 
Sunday. 

Q. Mr. Baker made a speech at that meeting ?—A,. Yes. ; 

Q. Can you tell us, in substance, what he said. What he said about organization, 
what would happen if the men were not organized, and so on ?—A. No, I do not know 
that I can. He said he came here on the invitation of the men, and led me to™under- 
staud that he had full power from the executive of the Western Federation to deal in 
the situation. - 4 | 

Q. That so far as organization was concerned, that he came with full power to 
open a local lodge here ?—A. That was my impression. 

Q. Did he say anything as to the advisability of the men joining an orgavization 
of that kind 2—A. That I don’t remember. 

Q. Did he say it at any of the meetings ?’—A. No, I don’t think I ever heard Mr. 
Baker use such language as that. 

Q. Did he say anything to that effect or of that nature at any time 2—A. TI can- 
not tax my memory with any such expressions coming from him. 

Q. You had an idea, at any rate personally, that if the men did not join they 
would be blacklisted?—A. That impression prevails everywhere. I got that from 
what Mr. Baker said, and from the situation of the Federation. 

Q. What did Mr. Baker say along that line 2 I want to know anything -that Mr. 
Baker said that would carry, out that idea ?—A. I cannot remember anything he did 
say. 

2 Q. Did you go to any of the other meetings 2—A, I have been to meetings, yes. 
Have been to all of the meetings, with the exception of probably two or three. 

Q. Were you at a meeting when a motion was made, or suggestion made, that 
you should ask the union men to come out in sympathy with this strike here, the men 
at Cumberland ?—A. I was. 

Q. Was Mr. Baker at that meeting ?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. When was that meeting ’—A. I could not fix the date. 
Q. Was it a week or a month after the first meeting—when ?—A, It was more 


than two weeks after. 


Q. About the last of April 2—A. I would not be sure. 
His Lorpsu1p.—Where are the minutes of that meeting ? 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. That was a secret meeting, was it not 2—A. Yes. Why should you ask me 
about it if it was secret. 


His Lorpsuip.—This Commission is here for the express purpose of unearthing 


all the facts in connection with this strike. There is nothing secret from the Com- 


mission. 
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By Mr. Bodwell : es 
Q. I do not propose to be bound by the fact that any meetings wrre secret or other- 
wise. I am asking this question, and shall insist on the Commissioners getting the 
answers, if necessary. What was the suggestion with reference to calling out the 
Comox men in sympathy with the strike here 2—A. As you seem to already know, a 
motion was passed that the men should ask them to come out in sympathy. Mr. Baker 
was at the mecting. _ 
Q. That was held about the end of April or the first of May ? 
“His Lorpsuip.—Let me understand this ; 
Mr. Bopwett.—A motion was made that the union at Union mines, at Comox, 
should be asked to come out in sympathy with the strike here. 
By Mr. Rowe : ' 
Q. Had they been organized at. this. time ?—A. I-don’t know; I rather think they 
were. : : 


By His Dordsie 2 
Q. A motion was made—who made the motion 2—A. I don’t krtew - 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. I asked if Mr. Baker was at the meeting, and he said yes. You knew that 
according to the constitution the men at Union could not come out unless their strike 
was approved of by the executive at Denver 7—A. According to the constitution, yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Baker make any statement with reference to that matter? Did he 
say that he had power to-represent the executive, or that if you passed the motion he 
would see that it was all right as far as the executive was concerned ?—A. I believe 
he did; he did not say he had power to represent the executive in so many words. He © 
said, to the best of my understanding, that if that motion was made he was sure it 
would be endorsed by the executive. That is the sense, as I understood it. 

Q. Didn’t he tell you that the executive had sent him here with full power to act 
—the president of the executive at Denver 97—A. He said so publicly several times. 

Q. He understood, if you would pass the motion, that the executive would 
approve ?—A. That was the impression. r 

Q. Where was the objection among the men for passing a vote to strike at Union ? 
—A. There was a little opposition to it. 7 

Q. What was the objection ?—A. Not from a constitutional standpoint at all. 
The main objection raised to calling those men out was. the fact that we had nothing 
to help them with, if they did come out. 

Q. Baker said he would undertake that the executive at Denver would see to that ? 
__A. Baker said, when the constitutional point was raised, that if the motion carried, 
that it would be endorsed by the executive, or words to that effect. 

Q. At any of these meetings did Mr. Baker give you to understand that if you 
struck here the executive would give you financial assistance 2—A. No, I do not know 
that he did. I could not tax him with it. 

Q. That subject was discussed, was it not 9—-A. Yes: 

Q. What did Mr. Baker say when the matter came up for discussion ?—A. The 
question has been asked point-blank to Mr. Baker, and he has never answered it. Never 
heard anything in a public meeting. 

Q. Has the local lodge here ever been able te get a statement from the executive at 
Denver, as to whether they would aid them, and to what extent. ?—A. Not to my knowl- 
edge. 

Q. Is it likely that anything would have gone on without your knowing of it ?—A. 
Not likely to. 

- Q. The situation to-day is that you are out on strike at the request of the Federa- 
tion, in order that the Federation might be recognized, and yet you have no definite 
assurance or assistance from the Federation ?—A. That is the situation to-day. | 
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Q. And it is not because you have not made efforts to get that assurance2—A. No. 
Q: Now, you say you are a union man, Mr. Carroll. As to the question of the 
scab list, how do you suggest that you got that impression—that men who did not join 
that union when it was first’ formed would: be blacklisted?—A. I got that from 
actual experience, not here: alone. It is the experience all. over. the country. If a 
union is. organized and a man does not come in, he is looked on as an-unfair man. 
Q. Of course, you are a member of the union ’—A. I am a member of the Western 
Federation of Miners. caak capb acer? 423 
Q. Now, suppose you were willing to. deal with Mr. Dunsmuir and to go back to 
work—you were willing to settle, and the rest were not ?—A. You are not defining my 
position. My position is, if this Western Federation sticks to us, and-are willing to stay 
with us, I am willing to stay with them. Tmt | 
Q. I don’t mean you as an individual, but as representing all the crafts. Suppose 
a certain number of the union are dissatisfied with this arrangement, and .wish.to g9 
back to work. The union has not decided to go back yet ?—A. Not to my knowledge. 
Q. Suppose you want to go back to work, and the union don’t.'declare the strike 
off, would you not be on the scab list?—A. I should think go. : 
Q. So, although you cannot be sure that you are supported by the Federation, 
nevertheless, if you go back you will be a scab 2—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : / j 
Q. Would you be dropped out of the Federation ?—A. Well, if you went back to 
work here now without a majority vote, you would be discharged from the Federation. 
Q. He would be expelled ?—A. He would be pretty near expelling himself. 


By Mr. Bodwell : ; 
. Q. Now, has not Mr. Baker used that argument, that if any of you go back you 
will be blacklisted all over America 2—A. No, I have not heard him use any such 
arguments. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Perhaps you do not think it necessary. It was well understood among the 
men that that is what would happen ?—A. Yes, that is well understood. Not alone 
with this organization, but with any other. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. Is it common to any union ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 

Q. But the posting of names, the blacklisting of names is not common ?—A. Not 
with this organization. . 

Q. That is the point I make—the fact that he threatens to publish the names. 
Have you seen that number (exhibiting Exhibit U) of the ‘ Miners’ Magazine” Did 
you see this scab list ?—A. I did, I think it is at page 52. . . 

Q. This is from a union at Hayden Hill, Cal—Hayden Hill Miners’ Union, No. 
180, at p»ge 52—this is the way it is done. (Quotes from Exhibit U.) :— 

‘Haypen Hint, Cau., March 18, 1903. 

‘Editor Miners’ Magazine,—Please publish the following list of “ scabs” 
in your columns : 

‘Samuel Harvey, timberman. He once made application to the. Oripple 
Creek W. F. M. Union for membership about a year ago. Tom Eddy, of Iron 
Mountain, is his uncle. George Depler, miner; Orie Ware, miner; William 
Terrill, engineer, a member of the Lumber Pilers’ Union of Stockton; Dudley 
Abernathy, labourer, a member of the St. Louis Street Car Men’s Union; 

Henry Levington, foreman, a dangerous man to organized labour,’— 


and so on with the names 
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His Lorpsuir.—Can you tell us what circulation that magazine has ? 


Mr. Bopwett.—We tried to get that from Mr. Baker. This is the official organ 
for the month of May. It is a monthly, the official organ of the Western Federation of 
Miners. Now, while we are on this, it a convenient time to call the Commissioners’ 
attention to several other matters in this same number. The stenographer can take * 
note of them. Page 51. It shows how these labour organizations attack everything 
and everyone who don’t agree with them. ‘This is an article written on the arbitration 
committee named by the British Columbia Mining Convention, which actually settled 
the coal strike at Fernie. Here is an illustration :— 

‘They take evidence on oath, investigate the books, weigh and measure 
the contents of the cars, &c., and are in a fair way of establishing a precedent 


and demonstrating the power of that most viperous and misleading, crafty, 
cunning scheme ever invented to pull wool over the eyes of labour—the B. C. 


Mining Association.’ 


Here on page 48 is a glimpse of some of the methods this organization has in 
view :— 

‘Don’t organize in spots. Full up the gaps, organize workers, and 
then organize the workers into voters. Agitate first, then educate. Make the 
official organ compulsory and the battle is won. Affiliate every union in an 
Assembly. os cies, nes ore 

‘Don’t you know that the next serious strike must be won by a national 
or international strike, to show capitalists and ourselves how omnipotent 
unified, consolidated labour is ? Stop every wheel in America; silence every 
telegraph; stop every train; hold every ship at anchor; close every market ; 
silence every press for ten days! Europe will follow our example, and it will 
be the last strike of labour. The next strike will occur at the ballot-box, and 
the war will be over forever.’ . 


At page 31 is a letter from the president of the Western Federation of Miners 
to the United Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers asking sympathy from them, 
and Mr. Arthur’s reply is given at pages 3leand 382. At pages 32 and 83 is the presi- 
dent’s answer. These are interesting as showing the way they love each other—it 
commences with ‘My dear Brother.’ At page 20 is an article on the situation at Van- 
couver, but really referring to Vancouver Island and this present strike. At page 21 
it says : 

“The Western Federation of Miners plays no favourites among employers 
of labour. Wherever the Federation has unfurled its banner there becomes 
the battle-field to challenge and halt injustice. Dunsmuir and the members 
of the copper trust are “ birds of a feather,” and are recognized by the Federa- 
tion as fortifications of private ownership. which must be bombarded by the 
political power of organized labour before monopoly capitulates to collective 
co-operation.’ ; 


That is just a sample. . 
His Lorpsnip.—What is the cost of that. periodical a year ? 


Mr. Bopwetu.—One dollar a year. Then there is a report from Nanaimo in the 
May number also. The date is not given. It is signed by Thomas Brooks, Nanaimo 
Miners’ Union 177, W.F.M. He says : 

‘T have taken upon myself to forward a report of our doings here. I 

am pleased to tell you that this local of the W. F. of M. has just drawn up a 
constitution and by-laws for our government, and they were adopted at our 

last. regular meeting. There is only one thing omitted in the order of busi- 

. ness that I am,.sorry was left out, and that is political discussion. We still 
have some amongst us who seem scared to touch political discussion in the 
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union. Now, comtade, I think at the next convention this should be one of 
the things discussed, and see if it could not be determined that it should stand 
on the order of business, as it is the only thing that can do any permanent 
good, It will help to educate the workers along the proper lines, and is the 
only way to make them see that they cannot get any good results from any 
of the old parties, but if they are ever to get the shackles off their limbs they 
will have to do it by themselves by electing their own class into power on a 
straight class-conscious ticket” ..... . 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Can you tell us anything about the circulation of this magazine amongst the 
men ?—A. I have not the slightest idea. It has just only come into this town. 
By Mr. Bodwell: 
Q. When was the Western Federation organized in Nanaimo ?—A. Not long ago; 


_I-don’t know just how long. 


Q. That was the first—at Nanaimo ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you think about this Western Federation anyway ? Of course, you 
are a member of it, but what do you think about it as a union? Do you think it is 
a good thing for the men in this country to belong to ?—A. I do not; not as a coal 
miners’ union. I think it would be a failure. 

Q: It is not a coal miners’ union to begin with 2—A. No, metalliferous miners; 
their interests and ours are not identical. 

Q. Don’t you think that. by belonging to*this union you are apt to be governed 
according to the state of affairs in the United States ?—A. Well, from the nature of 
things, you can be if you wish it so. 

Q. Explain how that is ?—A. On account of the large number of the lodges in 
the United States and the small number here—the number of the executive in the 
United States, and only one here. 

Q. Now, you heard Mr. Baker say that there were certain things the constitution 
required of the union, and that its charter could be suspended or dealt with, if it did not 
act in accordance with the constitution, but as long as it acted in accordance with the 
constitutiton, no harm can come of it. Now, is it not possible, according to the con- 
stitution, to call out a union in a sympathetic strike ?—A. I cannot see where the 
constitution forbids it. 

Q. But the constitution does not exactly provide for it 2—A. I don’t think that it 
is-mentioned at all. 

*Q. Suppose-the executive should want you to come out in a sympathetic striké, 
and you did not want to do it—do you think it would be safe for this so0ee to refuse ? 
—A. I don’t think so. _ 

Q. Even if they did not want to go ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is to say, the majority is against you ?—A. The majority is against us 
as working in Canada. 

By His Lordship : 

Q. You think that the majority of the men here would yield to the request of the 
executive on the other side to come out on sympathetic strike ?—A. That would be a 
hard question to answer. You could not answer that except aby actual experience; they 
might and they might not. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. What would your own opinion be. The executive wanted you to strike, and 
you would rather not strike. Suppose you wanted to stay in the organization, what 
would you think it advisable to do ?—A. If the executive made the request that any 
local should come out on strike, I think it would be pretty hard for the local, if they 


did not do so. 
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Q. So although a strike cannot be declared except with’ a three-quarters vote, that 
vote is influenced in the right direction by the’ board of the executive—that is what you 
think, Mr. Carroll 2A. Yes, it looks that way tome. Miche g uA Is 

Q. You would favour a union which was altogether controlled by Canadian author- 
ity, would you not. Provided you were living in Canada ?—A. Yes, owing to the 
peculiar situation on the other side, I would. I cannot go into that very much. Our 
local union here have kept conditions pretty good. We always have had nice pay, and 
the conditions no worse than anywhere else. They have not improved since the West- 
ern Federation took hold of it. There seems to have been strike after strike wherever 


they have got a foothold. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You say the conditions have not improved by the interference of the Western 
Federation of Miners ?—A. I don’t see that they have improved. I know at Nanaimo 
things were satisfactory. The main argument raised by converts to the Western 
Federation was that we would have some one behind us to help us out in case of need. 
That has not materialized as yet. 


~ By Mr. Rowe: es 
Q. I suppose you think it is better to be kept out of trouble than kept in trouble ? 
——A. Yes, it would be. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. The fact of having a local union in Nanaimo was that there was no consider- 
able trouble serious enough to result in a strike 2—A. Never has been. 


By His Lordship : . 
~ Q. Wow long has the union lasted there—before the Federation came in ?—A. 
About ten years, it may be more. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. Don’t you know, or have you not heard, that there is a great deal of disturbance 
since the Western Federation got hold of it ?—A. Yes, that has become public property 
that the Western Federation is losing its hold in all the coal mines of Canada—on 
this side of the line. ; 

Q. Was there any real grievance for the men to come out on strike at Ladysmith ? 
__A. Well, men have a right to organize if they feel like it. 

Q. Outside of that one question ?—A. Well, I don’t know. That is the only ques- 
tion, as I understand it. 

Q. Have you considered the question of the relative merits of Ladysmith and Ex- 
tension as places in which to live—having regard to the work done there ?—A. Person- 
ally, I would prefer to live at Ladysmith. I moved there voluntarily from Nanaimo. 
That is my personal feeling. But I would not want anyone to come to Ladysmith who 
did not want to. 


-- By Mr. Rowe : 

Q. Did you ever live in Extension 2—A. JI never did. I have worked there, 
though. ‘ 

Q. You mean you would rather travel from here to Extension than to live at 
Extension and work there ?—A. That is what I mean. I would not want to live at 
Extension under any consideration. Pe 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Why do you say that 1A. I don’t like the place. 
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Q. Is it on account of the water *—A. I don’t know anything about the water. 
Q. We have heard it said that the conditions at Extension are unhealthy.. What 
do you say as to that 2—A. I don’t know whether they are unhealthy or not. I don’t 


like the situation of the place to make a home. 


By Mr. Senkler : » 

Q. In regard, Mr. Carroll, to this statement that you would rather live at Lady- 
smith than Extension. At the time you moved here from Nanaimo, you knew there 
was a general order that the men were not to live at Extension 2—A. No, I didn’t 
know that. | rete Spee ie mo: 

Q. When did-you move down ?—A. I think it was in December, I am not positive. 

Q. Last December ?—A. A year ago. It might be November. I moved down be- 
fore Christmas anyway, the year before last. 

Q. Before you moved down, did-you come and ‘make arrangements 2?—A. No, I did 
not. I was working in Alexandria when they closed down. 

Q. And you did not know anything about the general order not to ‘live up there ? 
—A. No, I did not know about that at all. I do not know that I heard anything about 
it, except hearing it discussed in the mines. 

Q. Have you ever worked in a camp where there was a lodge that you did not 
belong to 2—A. No, I have not unless you would except South Wellington, and I 
don’t think I worked there over a month, or probably six weeks. i 

Q. You have always been a union man wherever there was a union ?—A. Always, 
wherever I have been. 

_Q. You have always joined the union of your own free will 7—A. I never joined 
on any other conditions. 

Q. Always thought it a good thing to belong to a union ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, of course, you joined this Western Federation of Miners in the same 
way. Since then you say you have come to the conclusion that the Western Federa- 
tion is not a good union for the miners ?—A. That is correct. 

Q. You give as your reason, what ?—A. The Western Federation, to begin with, 
is controlled over cn the other side of the line. It has in its ranks very few coal min- 
ers, very few. The class of men belonging to the Western Federation are not in 
sympathy with us as coal miners. Ten weeks’ experience has proved that. 

Q. We will go a little further, Mr. Carroll, in connection with that. Have you 
ever been at a lodge of one of the Western Federation of Miners, other than the one 
at Ladysmith ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you ever seen any of the correspondence as to the position of the lodge 
here 2—A. I have heard of it. é ‘ 

Q. You have never seen it ?—A. No. 

Q. Is it not a fact that your objection is that they have not given out as much 
money, up to the present, as you expected ?—A. Yes, that is a fact, that is one of the 
objections to it. . 

Q. Would your objections not cease to exist if satisfactory financial arrangements 
were made between the head office and the local 2—A. No, they would not. 

Q. Why is that ?—A. I don’t think myself that the Western Federation of Miners 
will ever amount to a row of beans in this country. We fmd that those who have been 
longest in it are throwing it overboard. The Crow’s Nest Pass people, you will find, 
are throwing up the Federation. | 

Q. Where did you get that information ?—A. That. information has been cir- 


culated freely this week. en 
Q. Verbally ?—A. Verbally, from a party who came from there. 


By His Lordship : : 
Q. You mean the Fernie coal miners are getting tired of it 2—A. That they had 
abandoned it. That is the report, I believe; Fernie, Michel and Morrissey, I think. 
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Q. You don’t know this as a matter of fact, only what you have heard on the 
street ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. You got the information from a man from Fernie ?—A. I do not know the 
man. 

Q. Were the reasons given ?—A. The reasons have been given. I saw letters in 
i&e press that they claimed the Western Federation had sold them because they efllected 
a settlement. 

Q. I think you stated that if proper financial arrangements were made you would 
stay ‘with them.?—A. I will stay with them whether financial arrangements are made 
or not, until the majority says not. That is my position. I don’t do anything, money 
or no money, until the majority say. so. 

Q. In other words, then, you think that the majority of the men are cap-ble of 
judging whether this Western Federation is a good thing or not ¢—A. I don’t believe 
they are all capable, but I allow the majority to rule. I never change my opinion 
because I am in the minority. I am going to keep fighting until we are in the ma- 
jority. That is what we will do here, anyway. 


By His Lordship : ; 

Q. I understand, Mr. Carroll, that you are in favour of unions ¢—A. I always 
have been. 

Q. Will you tell us what you consider the advantages of organizations 2—A. 
Well, most of the men working in the mines are not able or not willing to take the 
trouble of looking after their interests individually, and many times the union can _ 
make a settlement, if they are organized, and get better terms than a single individual 
can. That has been my experience. 

Q. What are the disadvantages, if any ?—A. One disadvantage is hot-headed me 
who do not know when to use reason, probably going too far. We are all liable to do 
that—to make mistakes. 

Q. What do you say as to outside agitators being allowed to come into the country 
and stir up these strikes ?—A. Well, I don’t know that there is any law to prohibit 
them if they feel disposed and have the means to travel. 

Q. Do you think there should be such a law ?—A. It would depend on how you 
define the agitator. A man who goes around stirring up strikes should be prohibited 
from doing so. 

Q. You think the men are quite capable of judging their own grievances without 
interference from outsiders {—A. I think so. 

Q. Would there be any advantage in having unions incorporated ?—A. Yes, I 
believe there would. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. The Nanaimo union is incorporated, is it not ?—A. It was at one time, I sup- 
pose it is yet. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. I suppose if a union were incorporated, it would be an advantage to an em- 
ployer, would it not ?—A. I shoutd think it would be. 

Q. He would have a more responsible body to deal with ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there not this disadvantage about unions—that there is a tendency to bring 
down the good man to the level of the weak man 2—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Well, when the union demand a standard or minimum wage, and the employer 
considers that minimum wage is too high to pay poor men, he would have to deduct 
that much out of the good min’s wages /—A. That would not work in the coal fields. 
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Q. Why ?—A. Most of that business has been between the mine management and 
the workman himself, except there is a standard price for coal. 

Q. The majority of the coal miners are paid by the ton ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So it is up to them to determine how much they make according to how fast 
they work ?—A. Well, yes, but sometimes they are held back by obstacles. It is up to 
the pit boss then to make arrangements ? 

Q. I understand that a complaint of the employer is that instead of settling his 
wages himself, it is virtually the pit committee, and that that is the chief objection 
to having a union ?—A. I will tell you the way we worked that at Nanaimo. I think 
that is a little exaggerated, for this reason : the committee do not interfere with any 
boss until the man and the foreman have tried to settle it themselves. The miner 
tries to make a settlement with the overman in all cases. He cannot bring a complaint 
to a committee unless he docs so. 

Q. That is different from the Typographical Union. In that union all grievances 
are taken to the chairman of the committee, and never directly to the employer 2—A. 
That is the way we did things in Nanaimo. ; 

Q. First, the miner had to state his grievance to the overman ?—A. If he had not 
done so, he could not state his grievance to the committee. The men are supposed to 
try and settle it in the first place—to deal with the foreman, and failing that he goes 
to the committee. . 4 

Q. And then the committee, I suppose, inform the employer or the foreman ?—A. 
The foreman. I never had any experience down here. I am telling you about the 
Nanaimo union, the way they used to do it. 

Q. When the committee could not settle the matter with the foreman at Nanaimo, 
what did they do then ?—A. Well, the committee went in and looked at the place along 
with the foreman, and if he could not fix the price, then the place became day’s 
wages, or else stopped. . 

Q. When they disagree as to the price per ton, it is then done by day’s wages or 
the place abandoned ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How often would that occurrence take place—this discussion between the com- 
mittee and the foreman ?—A. Very seldom. In the majority of cases, the miner can 
always settle his own grievances with the foreman. 

Q. That is assuming that men are reasonable on both sides, a reasonable fore- 
man and a reasonable miner ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you tell us from your experience at Nanaimo how often the committee 
had meetings with the foreman about this matter ?—A. No, I have not the slightest 
idea. It was very seldom any case ever went to a committee. 

Q. Would you say once in six months ?—A. I could not fix any time. It wasa 
very rare occurrence anyway. ; 

Q. Were you ever a member of the committee ?—A. I believe I was. 

Q. For how long ‘—A: I could not say just now for how long. I can remem- 
ber, anyhow, that we went without cases so long that we forgot who were the pit com- 
mittee. That will give you an idea of how the thing worked out. 

Q. Was the committee appointed every year ?—A. Half yearly, I think. 

Q. Were the members of a committee always changed, or were they generally the 
same men ?—A. They were appointed just as the meeting felt disposed. 

Q. How many were on that committee ?—A. Three, I believe. 

Q. And that is the committee by which all grievances are considered ?—A. No, 


_ that is a committee specially appointed for that purpose—the pit committee. 


Q. What about the grievance committee ?—A. I do not know what you would 


call a grievance committee. 
Q. When there were grievances felt by the men ?—A. I suppose that would go to 


the executive of the union. 
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Q. Was it expected that a man should try and settle his grievances first before 
he went to the executive 2—A. The executive never dealt with individual cases like 
that. 

Q. You mean he would take his grievance first to the foreman 2—A. Yes. 

Q. And then if he could not get a settlement of that ?—A. It would go to the pit 
committee. The pit committee were constituted to settle disputes in regard to the 
places. . 

Q. And that is really where the principal disputes arise ? Other disputes rarely 
arise 2?—A. Very rarely. 

By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Do you find any difference in the conditions of work between the miners at 
Nanaimo and those here ?—A. In what respect, sir ? 

Q. As to allotment of places, earning good wages and so on ?—A. No, I have 
made good wages since I was here. 

Q. How do the earnings in British Columbia compare with those in Washington ? 
—A. I believe that Washington is beléw British Columbia, but I could not say authori- 
tatively as to the exact figures. I have worked there, but it is a long time ago. 

By His Lordship : be 

Q. Have you thought anything about how strikes and difficulties between emiploy- 
xrs and employees should be settled 2—A. No, I have given but little attention to that. 

Q. What do you think of compulsory arbitration 2—A. I would not favour com- 
puwlsory arbitration. 

Q. Why 2—A. I don’t really know that I could give a sufficient reason, but I don’t 
look on it with favour. 

Q. What method would you suggest should be adopted ?—A. I would be in favour 
of that Conciliation Bill of Parliament. I think that would about cover the ground— 
that Bill of Mr. McInnis’. 

Q. Is it your opinion that most strikes could be settled by intercourse between 
employers and employees ?—A. I think so. 

Q. Supposing they won’t conciliate, what then ?—(No answer.) 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. It was given in evidence that the Nanaimo Union was no good, that it had no 
strength behind it. Is that your experience ?—A. That has been given as a reason 
for supporting the Western Federation—that we would have unbounded wealth behind 
us. The Nanaimo Union kept conditions very good in Nanaimo. We had good men 
at the head of it, and I found conditions there as good as any place. 


WILLIAM SMITH, sworn. 


By Mr, Bodwell: 
. You live at Ladysmith, Mr. Smith 2—A. Yes. 
. Where did you live before that 2—A. In Nanaimo. 
. How long were you living at Nanaimo ?—A. Somewhere about twelve years. 
. Where did you work before that 2—A. In Indian Territory. 
. You came from the United States ?—A. Yes. 
. Worked in Nanaimo about twelve years, and have been here how long ?—A. 
_ About twelve months. 


Q. How do conditions at the mines here compare with those in other places where 
you have worked ?—A. How do you mean ? 


OOLOLLO 
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Q. I mean the conditions of the men, the amount of wages paid, the places of 
work—general conditions ?—A. For my part, the conditions have been as good here 
as any place I have been at. 

Q. You were thoroughly satisfied yourself ?2—A. Yes. 

Q. And so had no occasion for a strike ?—A. No. 

Q. Did you join the union 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you join the union ?—A. Well, the reason I joined it was—I don’t 
like a body of men to do business that I may either gain or lose by without having a 
voice or a vote in the matter. 

Q. Would you have felt it necessary, as far as you were concerned, to have a union 
at Ladysmith ?—A. Not as far as I am concerned. 

Q. But after a union was formed you thought you had better join it, because you 
would have a vote in it. Have you had any experience with the Western Federation 
of Miners as distinguished from other unions ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you any opinions generally as to whether it is a good kind of union to 
belong to, for coal miners ? Lave you any opinion on that subject 2—A. Well, my 
opinion is that I should think it would be best for the men to have a union and be 
organized. 

Q. As a general thing you believe in unions 2—A. Yes. 

Q. But I ask you if you have any opinion as to the Western Federation, distin- 
guishing it from other unions. Is it the kind of union you would choose if you had 
your choice in the matter 2—A. No, I would not choose it. 

Q. Why would yow not choose it if you had a free choice 2—A. Because the ma- 
jority of the Western Federation is outside of the boundaries of Canada. 

_ Q. And you feel that that majority controls 2—A. That is what I feel. 

Q. You live at Ladysmith, instead of Extension 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Why do you live at Ladysmith instead of Extension 2—A. Because I prefer 
Ladysmith before Extension. 

Q. You prefer Ladysmith—why ?—A. Well, I don’t like the look of Extension to 
live in; I would not like to live there. 

Q. When you came here you came from Nanaimo, and the work was going on at 
Extension, and you said you would not live at Extension, and came to Ladysmith of 
your own choice ?—A. Yes. @ 

Q. You have a house and lot here ?—A. Yes, 

Q. And a family ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What objection is there to Extension as a place of residence—it is close to 


_ the work ?—A. Yes. 


; 


¢ 


_towards Ladysmith. 


Q. What objection is there to living there ?—A. For my part I would not think 
it would be a healthy place to live. 

Q. Why ?—A. I think from all the nuisances that would be thrown out—I would 
be afraid of it causing sickness. 

Q. Do you find any inconvenience in getting to work under the arrangement they 
have here—from Ladysmith to Extension ?—A. Well, it is quite a little distance to 
come and go, yet things are made as comfortable as can be. 

Q. How far did you live from your work at Nanaimo ?—A. T guess it would be 
about four miles. 

Q. How did you get there in the morning 2—A. Went on the cars. 

Q. Now you have to go about 13 miles on the cars ?—A. Somewhere about that, 

Q. How far is it supposed to be when they get the short line finished ?—A. T don’t 
know. 

Q. Did you understand anything about the way the coal fields were working— 
in which way they were going ?—A. Yes, I understand the work is coming this way, 
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Q. When you came here a year and a half ago was it pretty generally understood 
that the men were all to live at Ladysmith ?—A. I was not told that. I heard some 
men talking about it—that is not why I came down here. 

Q. But that was not the reason why you came to Ladysmith ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Senkler : 


Q. When you joined this Western Federation of Miners you knew that most of 
the executive and a majority of the members lived outside of Canada ?—A. Well, I 
take it from the locals that there are more local unions outside of Canada than in 
Canada. At least, that is what I understood. 


By His Lordship : . 


Q. What do you consider to be the advantage of unions 2—A. I think, from my 
experience, that wherever there has been a union there has been less trouble than where 
there was none. 

Q. What do you man by less trouble ?—A. Well, less strikes. 

Q. Less trouble where there was a union ¢—A. Yes. 

Q. In order to have a strike there must be some kind of union or understanding 
among the men ?—A. No, you don’t need that all the time. 

Q. You don’t think that is necessary ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. How do you think a union reduces trouble ? In what way do they keep away 
trouble ?—A. By getting together and discussing the business of the work they are 
in with the executive before meeting with the management, and I think they work 
more harmoniously by that than as individuals. ’ 

Q. Are some individual grievances killed by the committee ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You think, therefore, the management have less grievances presented to them 
than if there were no committee ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. If the men are satisfied with the wages paid, what is the object of having a 
union ?—A. Well, I don’t think it is a bad thing for the men to come together. 

Q. You think it is a good thing for the men to meet together—that it prumotes n 
better understanding among the men ?—A. Yes. - 

Q. What do you say as to outsiders being allowed 1o come in and stir up strikes ? 
—A. I say if a man comes into the country to stir uo strikes, there ought to be som? 
way of stopping him. 

Q. You think the men should be allowed to find out their own grievances, without 
the assistance of outsiders ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The effect of a union is to practically exclude non-union labour wherever there 
3s a union ?—A. That is the understanding, that they should try and get all the men 
together. 

Q. There are no non-union miners in Nanaimo ¢—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. A non-union man could not. get work there ?—A. Yes. I guess he could. 

Q. How could he get work ?—A. I don’t see much to stop him. They might stop 
him after he got work. 

Q. But that is the general understanding—that where the men are unionized no 
non-union men need apply ?—A. No. 

Q. A non-union man would have some difficulty in maintaining his ground if he 
did not join the union ?—A. He would be persuaded: 

Q. Would anything more than persuasion be used ?—A. No, I don’t think so; not 
by reasonable men. 

Q. What, in your opinion, would be the effect if the Western Federation asked you 
to come out on sympathetic strike, and you did not want to do it 2—A. My own opinion 
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is, if any local was to be called out by the executive board, I think they would come 
out. That is what I think. | 


Q. That is on sympathetic strike 2—A. Yes, 

Q. I suppose the fear would be that they would be published as scabs if they 
didn’t {—A, Oh, I don’t know. I guess they would be. 

Q. At all events, there would not be very good feeling between the union and the 
Pecubre if they did not comply with the request. ?—A. Yes, at least that is what I 
think. 

Q. Do you think a Canadian union or federation of coal miners would be enough 
to meet all purposes ?—A. Yes, sir. a 

Q. Are you a Canadian ?—A. No. 

Q. An American, are you 2—A. Well, I am not a born Canadian; that is what I 
mean. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. A Canadian citizen now ?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. What do you think is the best method of settling strikes 2—A. Well, I would 
think to try conciliatory measures. 

Q. You are in favour of conciliation 2—A. Yes. 

Q. And if the parties won’t conciliate, what then ?—A. Well, I should think there 
ought to be a law to make them arbitrate. 

Q. You think compulsory arbitration would do 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, the majority of opinions among union men seem to be against com- 
pulsory arbitration ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, if we don’t have compulsory arbitration, the weaker party will have to 
yield, if they won’t conciliate 2—A. Yes. 

Q. And the strike may go on indefinitely 2—A. Yes, that is it. 

Q. And the general public injured 2—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. When you joined the union, Mr. Smith, did you receive the impression that 
the forming of the union would result in trouble 7—A. Yes, I did. 

Q. You believed the management would not tolerate a union 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get the impression at all that it was for the purpose of creating trouble 

that the union was formed ?—A. No, I could not say that. 

Q. Or that it was promoted by any outside influence or not 2—A. Well, sometimes 
a man has got an opinion of his own that he cannot put his finger on; something he 
cannot give facts for, and yet that does not stop him from having his own opinion. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You think that this agitation for a union here came from the outside, rather 
than from the inside ?—A. Well, I think there were men here who wanted it, or else it 
would not have happened. . ee 

Q. But the suggestion came from the outside 7—A. That is my opinion, but I 
cannot prove it. ie 

Q. I suppose quite a number joined the union here rather unwillingly, didn’t 
they ?—A. Well, I don’t know. 

Q. If the majority of the men were in favour of a union it would take some deter- 

“mination to stand out against that, would it not ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose it is safe to say that quite a number joined it unwillingly 2—A. I 

could not say that. : 

Q. Have you any doubt about that ?—A. I believe there were quite a number 


| joined it in the same way as myself. 
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Q. Because you didn’t want to be in the hopeless minority ?—A. We wanted to 
know how things were going, and to have a voice in the matter. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Do you think the formation of a union has a good effect upon the habits of 
the men ?2—A. I think so, if they are rightly handled. 
_ Q. Their habits are likely to be improved and their intelligence increased ?—A. 
Yes. 
© Speaking generally, you believe for the all-round benefit of men they should 
be organized ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


a Q. Was not the real reason why you left Nanaimo because you wanted to get away 

from the Western Federation ?—A. No. 

Q. Was there not a dispute over there between some of the labour leaders, and 
was not Ralph Smith opposed to the Western Federation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were of his party—you were a supporter of his in the labour union ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And after you came to Ladysmith ?—A. I think I was in Ladysmith when 
they organized there. It was talked of at the time I was there, and I voted against it. 
My opinion was, that it would not do us any good. 


JOHN BrYDEN, sworn: 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. You live in Victoria?—A. res. 

Q. How long were you manager of the Wellington collieries 2—A. From April 
1881, until July, 1894. . 

Q. Were you connected with the company when the Extension mine was opened 
up?—A. Not in connection with the active management. I continued to visit the col- 
lieries and grounds at Extension while it was being opened up. In fact, I was there 
before any work was done. I advised them and talked over matters with Mr. Dunsmuir. 
J had nothing to do with the active management. 

Q. You formed an opinion as to the advisability of the men living at Extension ? 
—A. Yes, that is a matter that Mr. Dunsmuir and I talked over, and I told Mr. 
Dunsmuir that I did not think it a desirable place for the men to live, that it would 
rever make a good camp. The water was very poor. I had experienced that, before 
there was any work there. I had been around there and had great difficulty in getting 
water fit to drink. There is a lake there, and in the summer time, when the tempera- 
ture of the water becomes very high, various vegetable matter arises. That vegetable 
matter is all through the water—not on the surface alone. I suppose the cause of that 
is that the vegetable matter expands when the water is hot, and while it is cold, it con- 
tracts and remains at the bottom. When the water becomes hot, it expands; some 
rise to the top, and some will rise near the top—in fact, it is in suspension. 

Q. Can you drink it 2—A, You can get it down, but I don’t think it would be 
very good. 

Q. What effect has it on the boilers and engines ?—A. It is not good for them. . 
At Wellington we had that experience. In the dry season, and again in the spring, it 
leaves a deposit in the boiler—forms a crust, and causes a foaming in the boiler—what 
we call foaming or frothing. 
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Q. How about the wells up there 2—A. I don’t think it would have been a suit- 
able place for wells. It might have been for a few houses, but for a large number the 
wells, I don’t think would be advisable. ’ 

Q. It is a place that could be drained easily ?—A. It might be drained, but there 
is no supply of water. What water they do get in the wells is not good. 

Q. You had some experience with men living in a bad place at Union ?—A. That 
happened up at Union, they had an attack of typhoid, and I thought the same thing 
might occur at Extension. I told Mr. Dunsmuir I did not think that Extension would 
be a desiralble place to reside in, especially for men with families. 

Q. And you knew that Mr. Dunsmuir made an order for the men to live at Lady- 
smith, acting in good faith and for what he thought was in their interests ?—A. It 
was long debated as to whether they would have the shipping point at Departure Bay 
cr Ladysmith. If they could have succeeded in getting Departure Bay they would not 
have gone to Ladysmith, but they could not get through there. 

Q. Yes, they were restrained by the injunction. Then the choice was practically 
brought down to Ladysmith ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Hxtension you thought was impossible ?—A. Well, not what you would call 
impossible, but undesirable. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Where would you have had the men live if you had shipped from Departure 


‘Bay ?—A.-A great many of the men had their hous2s at Wellington. I knew that 


Wellington would soon be exhausted. I thought if they shipped to Departure Bay 
the men could retain their houses there and be carried to and fro same as here. I cer- 
tainly favoured Departure Bay. 

Q. The men would not have been changed ?—A. They would have retained their 
property and lived.in their houses. Wellington was a good camp. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. Do you know the way the coal fields are working, the direction of the face, and 
so on, in this camp ?—A. Yes. . 

Q. You heard what Mr. Dunsmuir said about that yesterday ?—A. I am aware of 
that too, from a knowledge of the field, that the present base of operations can only 
be so long. My own opinion is that ten years is the extreme. In time it cannot but 
gradually work this way. 

Q. And then Extension would have to be abandoned at any event ?—A. Or 
they would have to carry the men from Extension in this direction. 


_ By His Lordship : 

Q. What is the average life of a camp as far as you can tell 2—A. That depends 
altogether upon the extent of the field. The extent of the field at Extension is consi- 
derable. It is one of those fields broken up into what you might term detachments. 

Q. Patchy ?—A. Yes, there is no very large area in one place. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. How long did the Wellington camp last ? Do you know when Mr. Dunsmuir 


first opened the Wellington mine ?—A. That I forget. I know he was working there 
~ in 1870. 


Q. The camp was finished when you left in 1894 ?—A. Yes, I went to the camp 


~ in 1881. I was in Nanaimo previous to that. 


Q. Then the Vancouver Coal Company’s camp has really not shifted at all—the 


men have of course lived in Nanaimo ?—A. Yes, because the field you may say is 


adjacent to Nanaimo. They have some little distance to travel but not far. What 


: was known as the south field was about three miles distant. 


a had 
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Q. The north field 2A. That was close by Wellington, just on the boundaries 
of Wellington. They had a camp there; it was a very good site for a camp. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. How far is Wellington from Nanaimo ?—A. About six miles by the road. 


By Mr. Senkler : 


Q. Mr. Bryden, you know that Mr. Dunsmuir allowed a certain number of the 
men to get property and build houses ‘at Extension 7—A. To what extent I do not 
know; that is a matter I have no knowledge of. 

Q. The general order that Mr. Dunsmuir gave for the miners not to live at 
Extension was given after some of them had acquired property there ?—A. I don’t 
know as to that. I know it was common conversation that Extension would not be a 
desirable place to live. I have seen the camp after it was built, and I have thought it 
was a most undesirable place. The whole camp seems to be built up in higgledy-pig- . 
gledy manner. : 

Q. You do not know then how many miners built there ¢—A. No. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Of course it was understood that some of the men would always be at Exten- 
sion—firemen and certain other classes 7—A. It is necessary to have certain classes 
near to the works. 

Q. What class ?—A. There would be the firemen and some of the bosses. In fact 
you could go further and say the manager should be adjacent to the mines. You have 
to have some one there in the event of any explosion or accident in the mine, so as to 
be able to go at once. 


By Mre Senkler : 


Q. From your experience in mining, Mr. Bryden, don’t you find the miners like 
to live as close to the mine as possible 7—A. Many do, personally I would not. The 
men like to congregate around the mines, but I would say if I were the owner of the 
mines I would not desire it. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. What would be the objection ?—A. There is a certain amount of objection to 
men gathering around the works. 

Q. It would prevent discipline if the men congregated around in that way ?— 
A. It is a thing we try to avoid, people being around the pit-heads or dumps. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Do you object to unions, Mr. Bryden ?—A. I don’t know that I would object 
to them if properly conducted. Still at the same time I do not see the use of unions 
myself. 

Q. You would not object to them if properly conducted, but you do not see the 
use of them ?—A. I fail to see the use of them. As a means of getting large wages 
¥ think they are a failure. If you increase the price of coal the butcher increases the 
price of meat, and so on, it simply reduces the purchasing power of the dollar. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. How did you get along with the men at Wellington ? They were not organized? 
—A. No. ; 


Q. How did you manage for the ten years there /—A. We got along very well. 


We had difficulties once in a while, but when they were over wé were as good friends 
as ever. 
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Q. When difficulties arose, what method did you employ ?—A. The method usually 
was individually, but sometimes they would send a committee. 

Q. The men could go and see you personally if they wanted to ?—A. Yes, and 
when they knew it was dinner hour, that was the hour they came. On one occasion 
they did ask if we would recognize a body, that is the Knights of Labour, and their 
grievance committee. I asked them the nature of this body—the Knights of Labour. 
I understood the Knights of Labour was a branch of what was known as the ‘ Molly 
Maguires,’ and we had a good deal to do with the ‘Molly Maguires.’ I asked 
them the nature of the Knights of Labour and the. grievance committee, They 
told me the nature which was virtually to run the mines. I told them if Mr. 
Dunsmuir has engaged you to run the mines you can do so, but if I am to run the 
mines I want to run them. As to your Knights of Labour and grievance com- 
mittee running the mines, I will dig clams for a living first. I had no more trouble 
about the Knights of Labour. ; 

Q. The questions raised are usually simple ?—A. There is seldom any difficulty in 
arranging matters at the mine. If the pit committees of the miners are unable to 
settle any little difficulty themselves they usually go to the manager, and I have never 
experienced any difficulty in that way. 

Q. It is usually a question of allowance ?—A. In these mines here you have 
always to make allowance because the places are not of a uniform nature. You might 


have very good coal in one stall, and the adjoining stall would be very poor, and you 


have to make an allowance. You cannot have a uniform rate per ton, but wherever 
there is a difficulty you must have an allowance. It is not a sliding scale exactly. It 
is agreed upon by the man working in that place, and the pit boss. Then there is a 
great difference in men. You will find as much difference in men as in the places. 
The men are not always of the same efficiency. 

Q. How would that work out in a union 2—A. I don’t know ; I have had no 
experience with unions. 

Q. There would be a tendency to bring the scale up so that an inefficient man 
would earn the efficient man’s pay ?—A. That is if there was an effort to make them 
all alike, but I don’t think that was the case in the camps here. I think the men them- 
selves recognize that—that some men are better than others. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Under your system where these differences have been settled, who acts as the 
manager ’—A. Well, if the pit boss, the underground manager, if they did not settle 
it, it would be referred to the manager and he would usually settle it. 

Q. Supposing a man was dissatisfied with the manager, would he appeal to Mr. 
Dunsmuir or the company ’—A. Certainly, but if you could not come to terms, you 
would tell the man to go on day work until you got through with the difficulty. 

Q. Who fixes the minimum for day work?—A. That is a standard wage; it has 
been usually $3. 

Q. What would settle that from time to time—the condition of the market ?—A. © 
That has been the fixed rate. When I came to the country, it was $2.75, and remained 
at that for many years. Afterwards it was raised to $3, and remained at $3. 

-  Q. Can you tell us how that raise came? Was it by a demand of the miners ?— 
A. I really cannot recollect how that came about. I think it was as much as anything 
at a time that there was a more than an unusual demand for men. 

Q. As I understand it, one of the contentions of the men is, that there is a liability 
io favouritism in the matter of allotting places, whereas under the union system there 
js no favouritism ?—A. I don’t know as to that. I think there is liable to be favourit- 
ism just the same as between the committees of the men. The man on the grievance 


committee is not infallible. 


Q. Their contention is, that if they are formed into a union, they have greater 
strength with the boss, and that when they deal as individuals, they have practically 
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to yield?—A. Well, for myself personally, I know I would rather do my own business 
than get a second party to do it. I think, between the master and the pit boss is just 
as good a way. These grievance committees are not always the best men for the 
purpose. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be better for an employer to deal with an incorpor- 
ated union?—A. I think, if there are to be unions, it would be all the better to be in- 
corporated. 

Q. If an employer had a time contract with an incorporated union, he would feel 
some kind of security ?—A. Certainly, if I was an employer, I would know what to do. 

Q. And he would feel safer with such a contract with an incorporated union than 
with a lot of men separately ?—A. Well, suppose you are incorporated and have a union, 
you have the same difficulties to contend with, just the same as if there were no union 
—that is, these difficulties in regard to places, &c. You cannot make a contract that 
men will work for a certain rate on the ton for a certain length of time. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Dunsmuir gave an order to vacate Extension ?—A. 
That I do not; but I know he frequently told me to tell the men, and also gave in- 
structions to the managers and bosses to tell the men, that there would be no camp at 
Extension—it would be at Ladysmith. 

Q. Mr. Dunsmuir told us here that frequently a number of grievances were 
brought to him of a trifling character, or at least what he considered to be such, and 
gave it out that he would not receive such committees, and left them to deal with the 
manager?—A. Yes, or the pit bosses. I have no doubt that such might be the case. 

Q. Does that not give some colour of reason to the contention of the men, that 
they should be unionized—that the employers won’t meet them ? 


Mr. Bopwetu.—I don’t think that is quite fair. He said he was quite willing to 
meet the men, but he said they were bringing trifles to him. ; 

His Lorpsure.—What might be trifling to Mr. Dunsmuir may be of considerable 
consequence to the men. 


By His Lordship : 


Q@. But that is the position? It depends on the employer whether he will receive 
the men or not with these grievances?—A. If the men were passing the pit boss and 
the manager, and going to Mr. Dunsmuir, then I don’t think they were taking the 
right course. 

Q. Supposing they could not get a satisfactory adjustment from the manager. 
We will assume that some manager is unpopular, that he lacks tact, and they go to the 
employer, and he refuses to see them. Is not that good ground for the men wishing a 
union 2—A. I cannot conceive of that. 

Q. But that is what is happening here? 

Mr. Bopwetu.—That is not what happened. Mr. Dunsmuir did not refuse to see 
the men at all. The men were going over the manager’s head, and he said, as the 
ordinary conduct of business, that it was the manager’s affair. 

THis Lorpsure.—l have it down here, ‘that I told the men, over a year ago, that 
T could not be bothered with trifling little matters.’ 

Mr. Bopwenn.—Yes, but it was because they were going over the manager’s head 
and going to Mr. Dunsmuir. 

Wirness.—My experience in handling men has been a long experience. I find 
that men would go with a grievance past the pit boss, and not try to deal with him at 
all. When I laid it before the pit boss, he would be ignorant about it. These things 
should always be brought to the pit boss. ; 


By His Lordship: - 


Q. What are the men to do, when they cannot get satisfaction out of the pit boss? 
Supposing a man found by experience that there was no use going to the pit boss. I 
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am trying to find why a company, for its own reasons, chooses to keep an employee 
who has no tact in dealing with men. What are the men to do in that case?—A. It 
may be that one er two men may be at variance with the pit boss, whereas the others 
might be working in harmony, and you could not discharge the pit boss because 
one or two men are opposed to him, and perhaps one hundred working in harmony with 
him. You have all these difficulties to contend with. 

Q. It appears to be a general thing that the effect of a union is to wipe out minor 
difficulties, and that the employer never hears of them, and that that is one of the 
advantages of having a union ?—A. Well, I could not say as to that. I remember once 
having a serious dispute in regard to some measurements. The pit boss measured it, 
but they were not satisfied. They came to me and asked me to measure it myself. I - 
measured it, and made it less than the pit boss had. The men said they were quite 
satisfied. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Proving they had no confidence in the pit boss?—A. Yes, and yet the pit boss 
was doing them full justice. 


By His Lordship: 

Q. Did you ever find, in the history of your administration, that you had to get 
rid of any pit boss on account of difficulties with the men?—A. Not on account of 
difficulties with the men. We have had to get rid of them, but for other reasons. Of 
course, if a pit boss becomes generally disliked, then it would be a question as to 
whether it would not be better to discharge him or not. 

Q. You would not consider it gocd policy to keep a pit boss who could not keep in 
harmony with the men ?—A. Certainly not. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Have you formed any opinion, Mr. Bryden, as to the method of settlement of 
labour disputes ?—A. That is a thing which has occupied the attention of the best 
men, and they have found no remedy yet. Disputes have been from the beginning, 
and I am inclined to think they will be to the end. 

Q. Do you think there are no measures that would tend towards a settlement ?— 
A. A conciliation board might do something. The matter in dispute, at any rate, 
would be made known, and to a great extent the public has a considerable influence on 
such matters. 

Q. Then compulsory inquiry ?—A. I think there should be some power that mat- 
ters of that kind could be submitted to. 

Q. The board would have the power to take up a matter and inquire into the cause 
ef labour disputes ?—A. Yes, I think the relation of the facts would have a large 
share in the settlement. 

Q. Failing that, would you approve of compulsory arbitration ?—A. I don’t think 
compulsory arbitration would work well, especially among the men, I think there 
would be a great want of confidence in compulsory arbitration. I really don’t think 
it would work well. 

Q. They say that has not been the case in New Zealand. There is a form of com- 
pulsory arbitration there ?—A. We get different accounts in regard +o that, some that 
it works well, and others that they have grievances. I think this last affair in Vieto- 
ria, even with government employees, shows the thing is not working satisfactorily. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. The difference in New Zealand, as I understand it, has been that the award 
has always been made on a rising market, and generally in favour of the men, but the 
position has not been tested when the market is a falling one, and therefore against 


the men ?—A. That is just the difficulty. 
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Q. There might be great difficulty in enforcing it against the men, whereas it is 
easy enough to enforce it against the employer ?—A. I don’t see how you can force 


men to work. I don’t think you can compel a man to carry on his work if he thinks 
it is not warranted. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. You spoke of the fact that when wages are raised the price of coal is raised, 
and other commodities similarly, so that the purchasing price of a man’s wage is no 
greater than formerly ?—A. If a branch of wage-earners are united, and say they 
force the wages up twenty per cent, you reduce the purchasing price of the dollar 
twenty per cent. You must take into consideration the cost of the union. Where they 
Lave paid officers you have to contribute to the support of these men. They have to 
pay 20 per cent more for anything they buy for the support of these men. I don’t see 
the benefit of a union. You arrive just where you started. 

Q. Don’t you think it is possible for them to get a larger proportion ?—A. If 
all trades are united, I don’t see how you can. The result is such that of manufactured 
goods produced here the price is raised, and the dealer will deal with the foreign market 
to the exclusion of goods here, so that you drive the manufactured goods out of the pro- 
vinee. ; ‘ 

Q. Is not the proportion of profit as large here as in other provinces for the 
manufacturer ?—A. I am not sufficiently posted on that. I know labour is hign 
compared with other provinces. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Coal is pretty high compared with other provinces ?—A. It is. Not as high 
here as in the eity of London. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. I know we get anthracite coal delivered in Toronto for the same price Comox 
coal is delivered in Victoria ?—A. Of course labour is a good deal higher now. Five 
or six years ago I was through Nova Scotia and Cape Bretan, and I found the wages 
there very much lower than here. Of course goods were lower also, but if you went 
into a hotel to get a meal, I could get a better meal here in Victoria for the same 
money. 

By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Perhaps they have a better bar trade —A. That might be so. If you do away 
with the bar you will find the workmen will be in a better position. 

Q. Do you think the bars produce disputes ?—A. Well, no, but they take away 
a great deal of the workmen’s money. 

Q. Have you ever formed an estimate of what proportion of wages goes into the 
bars 2—A. I have not, but take Victoria and see the number of men who run saloons 
there and you can find an idea of what the workmen pay. 

Q. You think that workmen contribute mot of the support to saloons ?—A. 
Well, a great deal. 

Q. Do you remember the date of that injunction in reference to Departure Bay ? 
—A. No, I do not. I was out of active management. Of course I did feel disap- 
pointed when Mr. Dunsmuir was not able to reach the bay, because I thought it would 
have been the best place for shipping. It is a very good harbour, and very well known. 
It is of easy access, to get in and out at any time, 

Q. I suppose it would have been more advantageous to the management to have 
shipped from there, instead of establishing the new town ¢—A, Well, they would have 
had new wharfs to build, so that the expense might have been about the same. 

Q. It was after that injunction that the evacuation was ordered from Extension ? 


—A. Yes. 
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Moses Woopzury, sworn. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


- Do you live at Ladysmith, Mr. Woodburn ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. You are a coal miner 2—A. Yes. 

How long have you lived here ?—A. Since last August. 

Where before that ?—A. Nanaimo. 

How long were you there ?—A. About 14 years. 

You never worked at Wellington 2—A. Yes. 

How long there ?—A. Probably about 4 or 5 months. 

Then you went to Nanaimo 2?—A. Yes. 

And after you came to Ladysmith ?—A. Yes. 

You have a wife and family ’—A. I have a wife, but no family. 

You have a house and lot 2—A. I am purchasing one on the instalment plan. 
. You came to Ladysmith—you were not ordered from Extension ?—A. Oh no. 
Why didn’t you go to Extension to live 2—A. I didn’t think that would be a 
desirable place ; I would rather live in Ladysmith. 

Q. What objection have you to Extension ?—A. Well, I have lived in Nanaimo 
where everything is nice, where the cottages are laid out nice. I thought I had got 
into a cattle pen when I got on the south side of Extension. Of course on the other 
side a man could make a nice little building if he had the opportunity. 

Q. Did you form any opinion about the sanitary conditions there?—A. I could 
not see how there was a possibility of any sanitary conditions, because I understood 
the majority of people were paying ground rent, and where that is so, people are not 
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going to urge for a sewage system. You take property owners—people who own the 


land and are going to reside there for some time—they generally agitate for some sys- 
tem of sewage, or a sanitary system. 

Q. How about water?—A. No, I don’t know much as to that. Only I heard the 
talk pretty frequently around there that the men in the summer time drank beer. 

Q. You didn’t want to take any chances on the water?—A. No. 

Q. Did you join the union here, Mr. Woodburn, when it was formed?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When it was first organized, or later?—A. I joined—let’ me see—the Monday 
after Mr. Baker made a public speech down on the green. He made a speech on Sun- 
day, and on Monday I went up and depositéd my dollar. It was probably two weeks 
afterwards before I was initiated. 

Q. What was your idea in going into the union?—A. I could see all the men going 
in, and I was not going to be left alone. 

Q. Did you have any opinion that you ought to join for any reason?—A. No, I 
don’t know that I had. 

Q. Had you any difficulty in adjusting questions which arose ?—A. Not the 
slightest. 

Q. Who is the boss of your shift?—A. You mean the foreman of the mine which 
I work in? 

Q. Well, is there not a separate boss on each of the shifts during thé twenty-four 
hours—a pit boss?—A. Yes, sometimes. 

Q. Who has been the pit boss most of the time you have been working?—A. Well, 
it is the mine foreman who goes around. He is called the overman. 

Q. Who is that in this case?—A. Mr. Wilson. 

Q. You never had much trouble with him?—A. No, not any. 


By Mr. Senkler: } 
Q. Do you remember when it was you went up to Extension? When did you first 
go up there to work ?—A. I went up somewhere about the 19th or 20th of August. 
Q. And it was at that time you thought it an undesirable place in which to live? 


—A. No, I visited it a month prior to that. 
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Q. Were you ordered not to move there?—A. No. 

Q. Hear anything about that?—A. I heard a common rumour that the men had 
to go to Ladysmith, but not officially. : 

Q. As a matter of fact, had you liked the place, you would have gone-up there to 
live ?2—A. I suppose I would, along with the rest. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Are you a union man?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You believe in labour unions?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you consider to be the advantages in reference to coal mines ?—A. | 
To prevent trouble and strikes. I know they have in Nanaimo. 

Q. How long were you a member of the union at Nanaimo 2—A. From its incep- 
tion until I left; I think it was formed in ’89 or ’90. 

Q. During that time was there any strike?—A. Not in Nanaimo. 

Q. Any suspension of labour through grievances?—A. Probably, one or two days, 
that is all. There was practically nothing. 

Q. Do you have any benefit fund in connection with that union @—.A. No, not any. 

Q. How do you arrange for payment of dues?—A. That is attended to from the 
company’s office. 

Q. The office administer the funds?—A. No. 

Q. Just collect the money from the union?—A. That was separate entirely from 
the union. 

Q. Was the union incorporated?—A. Yes. 

Q. Under what Act?—A. Under the Dominion Trades Union Act. 

Q. There is a provision for incorporation, is there ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it is to the benefit of owners of collieries that their men should 
be in a union?—A. I think so. ; 

Q. Why?—A. There is a great number of men who have grievances, and that is 
brought into the body and discussed. It is often found that there is nothing tangible ~ 
in it, and the man just imagines he has a grievance. And when he gets among his 
2.Jlows and hears his case thoroughly discussed, he comes to the conclusion that he 
might put himself in a ridiculous position, if he tries to make trouble over his case. 

Q. With reference to the union here—you joined it?—A. Yes, I may say at the 
beginning. 

Q. Were you at the first meeting?—A. No. There had been a meeting more than 
a week ago. I was at the second meeting, when the organization took place. 

Q. Did you know there was to be a meeting before it was held *—A. Yés, I heard 
it talked around. 

Q. Vfere you consulted as to the advisability of holding the meeting ?—A. Well, 
I talked to one or two about it. I didn’t approve of the suggestion. 

Q. Why ?—A. I was under the impression that the Western Federation of Miners 
was going to be organized to it, and I did not approve of that organization being 
brought in here. 

Q. Was the Nanaimo Union part of the Federation, when you belonged to it?—A. 
No, the Nanaimo Union joined it last January. 

Q. When was the vote taken in reference to it 2—A. Probably, September or Octo- 
ber ; after I left anyhow. 

Q. Did you think the formation of a union here was being promoted by the West- 
ern Federation people?—A. Well, I don’t know. , 

Q. Did you think that influence was exercised from Nanaimo for the promotion 
of a union here?—A. I could not say for certain. I had that impression, but I could 
not prove it. 

Q. What reason was given for calling the meeting that you were consulted about? 
—A. I did not say that. 
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Q. You heard about the meeting being called 2—A. Yes. 

Q.. What was the reason 4—A. I-never heard any. 

Q. Did you ever hear anything about a request for increased wages ?—A. No, I - 
can’t say that I did. 

_ Q. Was there a general talk that there ought to be a demand for a 15 per cent 
increase 2—A. I had heard people say there ought to be a probability of getting ten 
per cent advance, owing to the duty being taken off. I did not hear that assigned as 
a reason. 

Q. You understood that the meeting was to be called for the purpose of forming 
an organization ?—A. No, I could not say for certain. 

; Q. And you thought that would not be wise 2—A. No. I am not favourable to 
‘bringing the Federation against Mr. Dunsmuir. 

Q. Why are you not favourable to that 2—A. W. ell, Mr. Dunsmuir has always led 
us to believe that he is opposed to unions, and I should think the Western Federation 
ought to be the last to run against a man who is a little bad-tempered about it. 

~Q. You thought the formation of a union would result in trouble 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it was promoted in order to make trouble ?—A. Well, I could 
not say as to that. Probably some of them had a grievance. Probably the organizer 
thought it would be a good field to work on. I could not say anything for sure. 

Q. Are you in favour of conciliation ’—A. Yes. : 

Q. Do you favour compulsory arbitration 2—A. No. I cannot see how it will 
work out satisfactorily on a case of increase or decrease in wages. What will the 
arbitrators decide on ? Will they decide on the amount to be paid on capital invested, 
or the selling price of coal in the market ? What are they going to decide on ? 

Q. Because of the difficulty of reaching a conclusion you oppose it 2—A. That 
would be the difficulty. 

Q. Were you a coal miner in the old country ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are the coal miners organized throughout there 2—A. Where I resided. 

Q. Are the methods employed there the same as here 2—A. No, not the same. 

Q. In the union, I mean ?—A. They have conciliation boards there. Where I 
resided there was a coal owners’ association and the miners’ association, and they 
had six men picked from each side, and when a dispute arose the question was taken 
before one board, and failing a settlement then it was discussed as to whether we 
should go to arbitration. Sometimes if they agreed it would go to arbitration. When 
they failed -to agree it would be a strike. 

Q. Was: there any method in assigning men the different places in the mines I— 
A. The coal seams there, are more uniform. It is not the same as here at all. It ig 
all jumbled up here. To-day it may be favourable and to-morrow unfavourable. The 
coal seams are more uniform in the old country. 

Q. And yet there is a system of allocating the men ?—A. Well, no, they fix the 
price per ton. They do not work on the men at all there. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. You said you don’t like the Western Federation, and thought it should be 
about the last union to be started here. Why is that ?—A. Well, the leaders of that 
organization are adopting the principles that they will never accomplish anything 
until they seize the management, so that I cannot see how any employer should fancy 
an organization which wants to seize his works. 

Q. Socialistic in the extreme ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have any suspicion that there might be some politics in it 2~A. I 
was aware that there was polities in it. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What do you mean by that ?—A. Having candidates upon the line they think 
most suitable to them. They propose to form a sect or party. 
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By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Take Nanaimo. They are controlled by the socialistic party 7—A. I could 
not say for that. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. The majority of the members of the Western Federation approve of the doc- 
trines of socialism ?—A. Yes, the members of the executive board. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. And the socialism which, as you say, looks to appropriate the works of the 
employer and divide them among the men 7—A. Making them become public property. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. This question of entering the Western Federation of Miners—was that decided 
by open ballot, or how ?—A. There was never a ballot taken on it that I know of. 
Q. I mean this first meeting, this resolution to join the Western Federation ?— 
A. I was not at that meeting. 
Mr. Bopwetu.—The minutes say, first a ballot was proposed, and afterwards a 
show of hands. 


By His Lordship : 
-Q. I suppose the effect of the formation of a coal miners union is to virtually 
compel all to come in ?—A. Yes, that is it. 
Q. Men who did not belong would be gradually frozen out ?—A. The difficulty 
is you cannot go with the same fellows and feel sociable. You do not feel the same as * 
if you were along with them. 
Q. I suppose I am safe in saying that a good many men join unwillingly (so 
A. Well, probably men join on the same ground that I would join. I recognized when 
this organization started it was going to make a condition, and I must either gain or 
suffer by the condition, and I wanted to have some share in the control of the move- 
ment. 
By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Have you any reason to believe that there was any money paid to any person 
to work up this organization here ?—A. Well, I don’t know whether there was or not. 

Q. That is to say, you have no knowledge on the subject, only a suspicion ? Is 
_ that right ?—A. Yes. . 

Q. Did that go far enough with you to cause you to charge a certain person with 
having been connected in that transaction ? I mean to say, was your suspicion strong 
enough to induce you to mention it to the man you thought was connected with it, 
on one ocasion ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did he say to it ?—A. Well, I don’t know whether he took it seriously 
or not, or in the way of a joke. I asked him to throw his commission into the service 
of all these people who needed something to eat. 

Q. And he did not see it that way ?—A. Oh, yes ; he said he would do that and 
more, but I don’t know if he said it for a joke or meant it seriously. 


By Mr. Senkler: 


Q. I want to ask you one question? I think just about the last question, you 
made some reference to a man whom you had spoken to in connection with being paid 
by the Western Federation to organize a lodge here, that you had your suspicious, 
and you had spoken to a man. Who was that man ?—A. I spoke to him on the street 
corner, his name is Thomas Shenton. 

Q. What answer did he give ?—A. He said he would do that and more. I don’t 
cay the man took that seriously. 
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Q. Do what and more—divide what money he had made out of the Federation for 
the support of needy people ?—A. Yes, that he would do that and more for the 
people. 

Q. You don’t know whether he said it in earnest, or as a joke ?—A. No, I have 
not spoken to him since. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Mr. Shenton has taken a prominent part in getting up the union ?—A. He fills 
the position of deputy organizer for the Western Federation of Miners. ' That is what 
T understand. — 

Q. By organizer you mean Mr. Baker ?—A. Something similar to Mr. Baker ; 
he is the superior officer. 

Q. Has Mr. Shenton ever been among the men ?—A. Yes. 

! Q. How many times ?—A. Only once that I am aware of. 

Q. When was that ?—A. Two or three weeks ago, I think. 

Q. Was Mr. Shenton ever requested fy the men here to go anywhere on their 
behalf 2—A. Not that I am aware of. j 

Q. You say he was here about two or three weeks ago ‘—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Not before that 2—A. I could not say ; that is the only time I know. 

Q. So far as you know this idea of forming a union here was suggested from the 
outside, and not from the men themselves ?—A. Well, I don’t know for a certainty, but 
that is my supposition. 

Q. What reason have you for thinking so ?—A. Well, I always knew that the 
men at Nanaimo have always been anxious to organize these mines. 

Q. Is that since the men at Nanaimo became members of the Federation ?—A. 
No, I am speaking prior to the time they joined the Federation. 

Q. I suppose there have been frequent visits from Nanaimo men here ?—A. No, 
I cannot say that there has. There may have been for anything I know, but I cannot 
say there has. 

Q. You have only had one conversation with Mr. Shenton since you have been 
here 7—A. That is in Ladysmith, yes. 

Q. Have you had any conversation with any other Nanaimo union men ?—A. 
Not in Ladysmith. 

Q. At Nanaimo ?—A. You can scarcely go there since this trouble arose without 
hearing something about. In fact you can scarcely get through the street without they 
want to know how affairs are down here. 


2 


ANDREW ROBERTSON, sworn 


By Mr. Rodwell : 


Q. You live at Ladysmith Mr. Robertson ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How long have you been here ?—A. Nearly a year. 
Q. Where did you come from, here ?—A. I was living up at No. 1 for about five 
weeks before I came here. 
.Q. Where before you went to No. 1 ?—A. Nanaimo. 
~ Q. Did you ever work at Wellington ?—A. Yes. 
Q. When ?—-A. Over fifteen years ago. 
q Q. How long did you stay at Wellington ?—A. I have been off and on to Wel- 
lington pretty much all the time for fifteen years. I lived at Northfield for a little. 
while, but off and on for the last fifteen years at the Wellington collieries, ; 
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Q. You went from Northfield to No. 1 2—A. I went to board at No. 1. I was 
working at No. 3. 

Q. How long were you up there ?—A. Four or five weeks. 

Q. And then you came to Ladysmith to live 2A. Yes. 

Q. What do you think about living at Extension, or living at Ladysmith, as a 
matter of residence ?—A. I would not want to live up there. 

Q. Would not live at Extension ?—A. No, I don’t think you could pay me to live 
there. ; . 

Q. What is the reason?—A. Well, I don’t think it is a health resort. 

Q. You had some experience, didn’t you? Your wife was not very well at No. 1?— 
A. My wife was living at Northfield at that time. 

Q. You came to Ladysmith voluntarily because you preferred it ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever belong to any union before you joined this one here t—A. I 
belong to the union in town. ; 

Q. Yes, but before that ?—A. Yes, the Knights of Labour when I was in the 
States. i ; 

Q. But in this countty ?—A. I belonged to the Nanaimo union. ee 

Q. But you did not belong to a union while you were working at Wellington I 
A. No. 

Q. When did you join this one ? Were you one of the first or later on ?—A. It 
was two or three meetings before I was initiated. late 

Q. You have not been to many of the meetings of the union, have you ?—A. I 
think pretty nearly all with the exception of the first one or two. 

Q. Did you ever have any trouble on your own account while you were working 
at Wellington—anything you could not settle with the bosses ?—A. No. 

Q. So far as you were concerned then, you did not. feel the need of a union per- 
sonally ?—A. Not so far as I am concerned. 

Q. Why then did you join the union here. 2—A. I joined it like the balance—for 
the support I would get out of it. fer big als : 

Q. It was represented as a strong financial concern 2—A. I understood. that. 

Q. And that if the men needed any financial support they wou!'d get it from-them ? 
—A,. That was the impression I got. 

Q. Most of the men thought that 2—A. It seems so. 

Q. It has not worked out in that way so far ?—A. I am afraid not. 


By Mr. Senkler : 


Q. When you went up to Extension from No. 1, you were there about five weeks ¢ 
—A. Somewhere like that. 

Q. Were you boarding up there 1— A. Ves asic. 

Q. You didn’t build a house for yourself ?—A. No. 

Q. How long were you working at Nanaimo ?—A. Four months the last time. 

Q. And how long ago was it you were working there before 2—A. I don’t know ; 
about 7 or 8 years ago. : 

Q. Was there a union there at that time ?—A. Yes. Ma 

Q. Did you belong to it then ?2—A. Yes, you had to. 

Q. You belonged at any rate Q-=A. Yes. 


Q. And you belonged to the union the last time you were working there tea ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. You joined this local union here ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were not forced to any way, were you ?—A. No. 

Q. Are you in favour of unions as a rule ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. You don’t wish to qualify that in any way 2? You are certainly in favour of 
them ?—A. Yes. 
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By His Lordship : 


Q. What do you say as to Canadian unions, as opposed to American unions ?—A. 
I prefer it to be Canadian. 

Q. Who asked you to join this union 2—A. Nobody asked me at all. 

Q: Did you ever talk with anyone, before you joined, about the advisability of 
joining ?—A. Yes, I did, a little. j : 

Q. With whom ?—A. With Martin Woodburn. 

Q. Anyone else ?—aA. No, sir. 

Q. Ever have a talk with Shenton ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Suppose you had'a talk with Baker 2—A. No, I never had a talk with Baker. 

Q. What do you consider to be the chief advantages of a union ?—A. I think it is 
a pretty hard question. It has disadvantages too. 

Q. I would like to hear both ?—A. I don’t know that I am prepared to give it to 
you. One thing, in having a union you can have a committee, which you cannot 
individually, to look after the work, 

Q. What sort of work ?—A. Anything in connection with the work in the mines. 

Q. In the way of allotting deficiencies 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think the men have their grievances adjusted better by means of a 
committee than individually ?—A. Yes, I believe so. 

Q. You have experienced both systems ?—A. Yes, I have had a lot of experience 
with both classes. | 

Q. Did you ever feel the need of a union 2—A. Not personally. ~ 

Q. You feel that you can paddle your own canoe, if necessary ?—A. I have always 
had to do it, anyway. . et aet de 

Q. What do you say are the disadvantages?—A. Sometimes there is a little fric- 
tion between the committees and the pit bosses. 

Q. I suppose, when a man becomes a member of a union, to a certain extent he 
surrenders his own freedom ?—A. I havé not surrendered mine. 

Q. Is not that a necessary result of joining a union that is bound by the will of 
the majority?—A. Yes, certainly; you are supposed to go by the majority. 

Q. If the majority are unreasonable, that forces you to be unreasonable ?—A. Yes, 
certainly. 

Q. So that the union is a good thing, if the men who run the union are reasonable 
men; if not, it is not?—A. It cannot be good in that way. 

Q. Everything depends upon the officers?—A. Yes, sir. A good deal of it does, 
anyway. 

-.' Q. What .do you say as to outsiders coming in and agitating and stirring up 
strikes ?—A. I think they had better stay at home. 

Q. Do you think there should be a law to keep them out?—A. I would not like to 
say anybody should be kept out of the country. I think they should be allowed to 
come in, as long as they behaved themselves. 

.. Q. That is the point. Do you think an agitator should be allowed to come in and 
stir up a strike?—A. No, I don’t. 

Q. You think the men are quite competent to find out their own grievances ?—A, 
Yes, I think so. * 

Q. Have you ever known of grievances being quashed by the committee, and not 
get to the ears of the employers?—A. Yes. 

Q. What proportion?—A. I have seen it in lots of cases where the pit committee 
was called to adjust a grievance with the pit boss. 

Q. Have you ever heard of grievances which were turned down by the committee 
and never brought to the attention of the manager?—A. I believe I have, but I- would 
not say for sure. . ' 

Q. I suppose it is practically impossible for a non-union man to get work where 
the men are unionized in the mines?—A. Not all the time. 
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Q. Do you know of any case where pressure is used to induce men to join the 
union ?—A. I know it has been used on the other side, in Washington. 

Q. What kind of pressure was used?—A. You had either to belong to the Knights 
of Labour or get out. That was all that was used. 

Q. I suppose unionism depends chiefly for its success upon practically all the men 
belonging to the union?—A. Yes. 

Q. If any considerable number stay out, it is practically useless 72—A. If there is 
a division there, you cannot work very well. 

Q. What would you suggest as to the method of settling strikes ?—A. Conciliation. 

Q. And if that doesn’t work, what ?—A. I suppose you have to fight then. 

Q. I mean, how would you settle a strike, if the parties won’t agree?—A. Well, I 
suppose you will have to fight. 

Q. Until the weaker party gave in ?—A. That would be the natural result of it. 

Q. You would not favour compulsory arbitration ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Why would you not favour that 2—A. I don’t think the law should be made so 
as to compel men to go to work, if they don’t feel inclined. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Are you a member of the Nanaimo Union now?’—A. No, sir. 

Q. Can one retain his membership, working in another colliexy?—A. I believe he 
can, but he would have to take his withdrawal card from the Nanaimo Union and put 
it here. 

Q. Suppose there was no union here?—A. I don’t know about that; I believe he 
could, though. 

Q. You say you prefer Canadian unions—why ?—A. I think the headquarters of 
unions are a little too far away. You cannot do business with them; it takes too long. 

Q. You said one of the disadvantages of a union is the difference between the pit 
committee and bosses?—A. Sometimes. k 

Q. Are these difficulties likely to be greater than between individuals without a 
union ?—A. Well, I don’t know. 

Q. Is the tendency not rather to reduce the number of grievances, if there is a 
committee?—A. That is the idea of the committee being there, though they don’t 
always do it. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. I suppose the idea of a committee is as a sort of conciliatory body 2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 

Q. The pit committee at Northfield fixed the price at the places, didn’t they ?—A. 
Well, no, they did not fix it that way. 

Q. Was it not the result of what the pit committee did that the mines would not 
pay ?—A. I believe the company claimed it was. 

Q. The company shut down, didn’t they ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was not until after the pit committee had been engaged in fixing 
prices ?—A. We had a pit committee up there for a long time before the company 
shut down. : 

Q. They insisted on a good many changes ?—A. Yes. 

_Q. And as a result of that the company shut down ?—A. I don’t know, I heard 
it claimed. 

Q. The fact was, they shut down 2—A. Yes, they shut down all right. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Were the prices demanded there higher than for other mines {—A. It is differ- 
ent work, and it requires a different price. eee 
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Q. The pit committee was simply asking prices at which the men could make the 
prevailing rate of wages ?—A. I think so. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What do the men here gain by joining the Western Federation of Miners ~— 
A. I don’t know that we have gained anything yet. I don’t know what we will gain. 
I don’t know that we have got anything so far. 

Q. You have asked for aid, have you not ?—A. Yes, I have got $4.40. 

By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. What would you earn in the same period in your district 2—A. A couple of 
hundred dollars. : 

Q. Your initiation fees are pretty high then ? 


By His Lordship : 


Q. How do you expect to make up that loss ?—A. I will never make it up. That 
time is gone. 

Q. You don’t expect to make that by demanding a raise in wages ?—A. You 
would not get enough to get that. 

Q. I suppose if you were to withdraw from the Western Federation at the present 
time you would be blacklisted, would you ?—A. I expect so. 

Q. What would be the effect of that ?—A. I don’t know. It would cause a lot of 
hard feeling anyway. 

Q. Would it be a difficult matter for you to get employment as a coal miner any- 
where ?—A. I suppose where there was organized labour it would. 

Q. You would see your name in this magazine ? That would be the effect, would 
it not ?—A. I don’t know. I have never seen a copy of that myself. I don’t know 
what it is like. 
~ QQ. What do you know about the calling out of the Cumberland miners —A. I 
know that there was a request made that they should come out, but I don’t know much 
about it. 

Q. There was a resolution passed by the men here 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know when that was ?—A. I could not tell, three or four weeks ago. 

Q. Do you know who moved it ?—A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Were you there when it was moved ?—A. Yes, but I don’t know the man who 
moved or seconded it. It was not carried unanimously. 

Q. There was a ballot on it ?—A. There was a show of hands. 

Q. What proportion of the meeting was in favour of it 2—A. T guess there must 


have been 75 per cent in favour of it. 


Q. Then there was a telegram sent to Cumberland, embodying this resolution ?— 
A. This part, I don’t know anything about. - 
.Q. Who is the secretary ?—A. Mr. Mottishaw. 


Mr. Bopwe.u.—I think we had better have him called. 

Mr. Rowre.—The minutes are all in. 

Mr. BopweEti.—Not of these meetings, I don’t think so. 
By His Lordship : 

Q. Was Baker at that meeting ?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What did he have to say about it ?—A. There was considerable discussion on 
the motion. Some thought it could not be done according to the constitution, and 


Baker seemed to favour the idea that he could do it. 


Q. Did he say anything about authority being given by the executive ?—A. Yes, 

I guess he did make some kind of promise of some kind, but I don’t know what they 
are really worth. Me tale, Se eS, 
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Q. Did Mr. Baker speak in favour of the resolution ?—A. No, I don’t think he 
did. 

Q. Did he say what would happen if the resolution passed ?—A. I think he said 
that the executive would approve of it—something to that effect. 

Q. And that the executive would lend assistance to carry it out 1—A. That was 
the understanding I got of it. 

Q. That is what you understood from what he said ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Baker ever state in your hearing what the consequences would be if 
the men withdrew from the organization, or went back to work without permission ?— 
A. If he did I don’t remember it. ; 

Q. How long did he speak at this meeting 4—A. I think he spoke more than once, 
but I could not say how long he did speak. 

Q. What else did he talk about besides the executive sanctioning this union ?— 
A. I don’t remember. 

Q. You were not interested in his remarks?—A. I don’t remember. I was not in 
favour of calling the men at Comox out. 

Q. Why not ?—A. I thought they would fill up the mine with Chinamen, and that 
the other men would lose their places and not get back again. 

Q. What was to prevent the company from filling the places of the men here with 
other men?—A. You will have to ask the company; I could not answer that. 

Q. You knew when you joined this union that you stood:a chance of being dis- 
charged from your employment?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You knew that the company was opposed to unions 2—A. Yes. 

Q. If that is the case, why were you so eager to join the union?—A. It was time 
to join after all hands were in it. . 

Q. You felt you had to join because most of the men joined?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And it was not with your own free will that a union was formed—so far. as 
you are concerned?—A. As far as I was concerned, I didn’t care whether it was formed 
or not. 

Q. I suppose others thought the same as you?—A. I believe there were. 
Q. You have had talks to that effeet with some of. the men ?—A. Yes. 
Q. How many others?—A. Quite a few, possibly twenty. ; 

Q. Were you at that first meeting?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Rowe: | , 


Q. While you were working in these mines, Mr. Robertson, did you hear much 
complaining about the men having to live at Ladysmith?—A. Yes, you would hear 
the general remark that was around. I have heard a great many talk—just a general 
report. I don’t know whether it was a fact or not. 

Q. That men were forced to live in Ladysmith against their will?—A. That was 
the general talk. : 


Q. You would regard that as aw existing grievance among the men ?—A. Well, 
I don’t know. 


By His Lordship: 


Qe gather, Mr. Robertson, that you think it was a good thing the men were not 
allowed to live at Extension?—A. Well, they can suit themselves; I would not. 


Q. Well, but if the conditions are as you say they are ?—A. Well of course some 
people can live anywhere. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. -What I wanted to know was whether that feeling’ was pretty widely spread 
among the men, judging by what you heard?@—A. I did not hear men say anything 
‘about it myself. id ieale ‘ up dpsed 


wy a ted 
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Q. Did you ever discuss with any men the relative merits of the two places as a 


residence, Ladysmith and Extension 2—A. No, I don’t think so. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. I gather that you would have been satisfied if no union had been formed here ? 
—A. Perfectly satisfied, for myself. 


By Mr. Senkler: 

Q. At this meeting where the resolution was passed in connection with the Cum- 
berland men, are you quite sure that Mr. Baker said that he would see that the ex- 
ecutive would eniorse it? Are you sure you heard Mr. Baker say that?—A. I would 
not be certain, I think go. 


By His Lordship: 

Q. Was Mr. Shenton at that meeting ?—A. I don’t think so; I would not be 
certain though. if 

Q. If he was at that meeting, what was. he doing there?—A: No, Mr. Shenton 
was not there. 

Q. I suppose nobody but members of the union had any business there?—A. Well, 
he is a member of the union. 

Q. Not of this local union 2—A. Well, he can visit anyway. ; 

Q. Not without invitation?—A. Yes, as long as he is in good: standing, and «has 
the password. 

Q. Any member then in the States could come-in without permission?—A. Yes. 


By. Mr. Rowe: 

Q. But could not take part in the proceedings?—A. He would have no vote. 

Q. Just bear the same relation as any visiting member of an organization ?—A. 
Yes. 

By Mr. Senkler: 

Q. Didn’t you hear Mr. Baker say a good many times that he had no right to say 
anything or suggest anything to the men—that all he was there for was to give in- 
formation when asked for it ?—A. He was asked for that information at that meeting. 

Q. Have you not heard him state that he was not there to give views of his own, 
but simply to give information?—A. I would not be sure, but I don’t think he has 
done anything except when he was asked. I would not positively say I did not hear 


him say that. 


SAMUEL LAUDERBACH, sworn. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. When did you first work for the Wellington Coal Company 2—A. About 15 
year ago. z AN A 

Q. You worked at Wellington first 2—A. Yes. 

Q. And then from Wellington you went to Ladysmith—or did you go ?—A. I 
went to Extension. 

Q. To No. 1 ?—A. No, I first worked at No. 2, about five years ago this fall. 

Q. And when that was worked out you came to Ladysmith 2—A. No, it is not 


worked out yet. It was stopped for a short while. Some trouble with Mr. Hobbs, I 


believe. I worked possibly a year at No. 1 and then came back to No. 2. I worked 
almost continuously at Extension for the last five years. 
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Q. When did you begin to live at Ladysmith ?—A. About two years ago. 

Q. You were one of the first men at Extension, were you not ¢—A. Yes, one of 
the first men at No. 2 slope. 

Q. What was your: understanding, and how did you get it that the men were to 
live at Ladysmith—it was understood 2—A. I was told by Mr. Haggerty, who was in 
charge then, that we would have lumber to build a temporary shack there and move 
our families if we cared to do that, but the town was to be at Oyster Harbour. 

Q. But that was only to be temporary @—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. When was that ?—A. In the fall of 1898. It was in September, I believe, the 
first levels were started in No. 2 slope. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Was there any doubt but that that was the general understanding among the 
men at the time ?—A. No, not in my mind. I think all the English-speaking men 
at least understood that. 

By His Lordship: — 

Q. That was in the fall of 1898 ¢—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With whom did you have any conversation—Haggerty, did you say ?—A. Yes, 
sir, James Haggerty. 

Q. What explanation was given as to why the town: should be at Ladysmith ?—A. 
He said Mr. Dunsmuir did not care to have anybody living there, except fire bosses 
and engineers, that all the other men he wanted to live at Oyster Bay, or Oyster Har- 
bour it was then. 

Q. Mr. Dunsmuir only wanted firemen, bosses and engineers ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Any reason given why he wanted that 7—A. I don’t remember any particular 
reason at the time. 

Q. Nothing said about water or bad conditions ’—A. The water was poor then. 
We did discover a pretty good spring in the woods that we got drinking water from, 
but the water in the wells was poor. ; 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. How long did you live there ¢2—A. I was about 9 months there at that time, I 
believe. My family was in Wellington ; I was batching. ir 
Q. Would you have lived there from choice ?—A. Well, if I just considered my- 
self I would have stayed there but I never considered it a place to take my family. 
Q. Why ? On account of the poor water —A. Well, yes, but on account of the 
school. I think the school at Wellington was better. During that time there was no 
school, it was later than that. 
Q. As far as you know, did any of the men own the ground they had their houses 
on @—A. No, I don’t think there was any ground rent at that time. 
Q. None of the men owned «ny land at that time ’—A. No, as far as I know. 
Q. How many men were living there at that time ?—A. Well, there were 8 or 10 
houses at the outside, not more than that. There were only about three families I 
think, three or four families. I mean just at the tunnel. There were some families, 
‘I believe at No. 2 slope. 


By Mr. Bodwell : : 
Q. No. 2 is how far from the tunnel ?—A. About a mile, I believe, that is to No. 2. 
By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. That is farther away from Ladysmith ?—A. Yes, it is about three miles 
farther the other way. Sth tuantey si ooe 
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Q. The works have been moving this way ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. The place called the tunnel is right at Extension ?—A. Yes, when we say 
Extension we mean the tunnel, that is understood. 
Q. You say in 1898 there was no school there ?—A. I think not. 
Q. When the men did build there did they buy the ground or rent it ?—A. I think 
2t was usually ground rent paid to Mr. Bramley. There were some members paid out- 
right, I think. I am not certain about that. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Why is it necessary for the firemen and fre bosses to be close to the mines 2— 
A. Well, I don’t know that it is exactly necessary, but in case of an explosion or fire 
it would be better to have some men on the ground. 

Q. Don’t they have to go through the mines about 2 o’clock in the morning ?—A. 
Well, there are men at Extension all the time. They stand their eight hours all the 
time, each shift. 

Q. But before the shift goes to work, is not the fireman sent around to look for 
gas?—A. Yes, they make the rounds for the shift. 

Q. What hours are the different shifts?—A. Three, eleven and seven in the 
morning. : - 

Q. What was the first you ever heard about this union at Ladysmith, when did 
you hear it, and what took place?—A. Well, I should like Mr. Mottishaw’s evidence 
read. He mentioned my name in connection with that. I was not here at the time. 


Mr. Bopwetu.—I don’t think the notes have been extended yet. 


His Lorpsurp.—All I see about it is that ‘Lauderbach and I had a talk about 
organization. I thought it was a hopeless case.’ 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. My recollection of his evidence was, that he said Lauderbach was one of the 
first to speak to him.—A. Yes, there is the point that I have reference to—that I was 
one of the first. The only conversation I remember with Mottishaw occurred possibly 
three days before the first meeting, held on Sunday, March 8. He came to my house, 
he and his son, for the purpose of renting a room, so he said, and in the course of con- 
versation he told me there was to be a meeting on the following Sunday at Finn’s Hall. 
That was the first intimation I had that there was to be a meeting. The question, I 
think, that he asked my advice on was, what I would consider the best thing to bring 
forward, whether to ask for an advance, or bring forward*the question of organization. 
Jt was discussed between the three of us. -I don’t remember all, but I am positive that 
when they left, we were of the same opinion, that the best thing te do was to ask for 
a 10 per cent advance. 

, Q. Up to that time you had heard nothing of organization ?—A. Oh, it was talked 
several weeks before that in the train, but I didn’t take much interest in it. 

Q. Didn’t he also want you to be one of three or four to arrange a programme for 
the meeting /—A. One of them mentioned they would like to get about six men together 
and draft a programme for Sunday. He asked me to be one of the men. I told him I 
was sick. I was sick at the time—I was in the house with the grippe. 

Q. Was that the real reason’—A. Well, it did. I didn’t care to have anything to 
do with it. 

Q. Then, I understand, as far as you are concerned, during the fifteen years you 
have been working for the Wellington Company, you have never felt the need of a 
union to support your rights’—A. No, I have never had any trouble, as far as’I have 
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Q. You have always made good wages ?—A. Never had any complaint about my 
wages at all. 

Q. And any other matters were always arranged between yourself and the persons 
‘n charge, without difficulty?—A. Yes. I may have had a little argument about the 
price of deficiency work, but never had any trouble making a settlement with the mine 
boss. 

Q. And you would have been just as well pleased if no union had been formed 
here?—A. Well, I was, and am yet, in favour of a local union. 

Q. What do you say about the Western Federation of Miners?—A. I don’t know 
much about it; I would rather not give any reason. I am not a member of the organ- 
ization. 

Q. You are not a member—didn’t you join ?2—A. No. 

Q. Well, you might say why you didn’t join?—A. Well, I can give as one reason, 
that I didn’t think any man should go into a thing that he is not prepared to stand by. 
I knew there would be trouble, and I did not intend to go into it.. I intended to go 
some place else and get employment. For that reason, I did not think I had a right to 
go into it. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Why did you know there would be a strike, if there was a union?—A. Well, if 
Mr. Dunsmuir was correctly reported, he had said at different times that he would 
have nothing to do with it, even before they were organized here. At least, he was so 
reported in the press. 


By Mr. Bodwell: phe 
_ Q. Did you go to any of the meetings, when Mr. Baker was here, Mr. Lauderbach? 
—A. Yes, I was at the meeting on Sunday, when Mr. Baker addressed the open-air 
meeting. . 


By His Lordship: 


Q. The organization meeting ?—A. It was the open-air meeting on the green. It 
was after that they organized. 


By Mr. Rowe: . 
Q. It was after the preliminary meeting, but before the meeting for organization ? 


Mr. SENKLER.— Yes. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. Can you recall any of his remarks at that open-air meeting? What line did he 
take?—A. No, I could not quote anything he said. I don’t think he talked unreason- 
ably; that he understood he was sent here to organize, and that the men were all in 
favour of it. He didn’t make much of a speech. He seemed to speak as though the 
men were anxious to get into the organization. ; 


By Mr. Senkler : 


Q. Did you ever build a house here or in Extension 2—A. I built a cabin in com- 
pany with my partner at No. 1 to batch in. 

Q. You never took your wife up there 2—A. No, sir. 

Q. At the time you went up you say there was a remark going around that the 
town would be at Oyster Bay ?—A. Not a rumour. It was understood positively, At 
least I had it from Mr. Haggerty that Mr. Dunsmuir said he wanted to make the town 
site at Oyster Bay. , 

Q. And for that reason he would like the men to come down here to build 2— 
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Q. But was there any positive order that if they did not come down here, he would 
not give them work ?—A. No, I never heard anything of that kind. Reaghea te 

Q. It was just a wish of his that.they should come down here ?—A. That is the 
way I understood it. ve 

Q. You say you don’t belong to the Western Federation Union here 2—A,. No. - 

Q. You have no very great fear of being boycotted ?—A. No, it has not troubled 
me much. ‘ 

Q. Since this strike, or this lockout, you have been working 2—A, Yes, I worked 
a month at Union. 

Q. When did you quit work—when did. you come down to Ladysmith 2—A. I came 
down a week ago last Friday. I quit when the men all quit, after the mines were 
closed. Last Saturday, or two weeks ago last Saturday was my last shift. 

Q. You say at this meeting you had with Mottishaw, you considered the ques- 
tion as to what reason you should advance at the meeting, and you considered the 10 
per cent advance was the correct one ?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. Did you go to the meeting ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know that that was the question raised ¢—A. No, I was not. at the 
meeting. I understood so. 


By His Lordship : y 


Q. Has any pressure been used to try and get you to join the union ?—A. No, sir. 

~ Q. Any one ask you to join 2—A. I have been asked. 

Q. How many times ?—A. Not more than once, I think. 

Q. Has any consequence been stated as to your not joining ?—A. No, I have never 
understood anything of that kind at all. 

Q. Nothing suggested as to your being a scab 2—A. No. I have not been told 
that to my face at least. I suppose these suggestions have been made; I have heard so. 

Q. Do you feel the position at all uncomfortable ?—A. No, I don’t. 

Q. You don’t care what they think ?—A. No, it is what I think of myself; it is 
not what other men think of me that bothers me. . 

Q. You say you are in favour of a local union 7A. Yes. 

Q. Why do you object to joining the Western Federation @—A. Well, I would 
rather not give my principal reason. 

Q. It won’t hurt you to give it ?—A. I don’t know as it will do me any particular 
good, but I have been informed on what I consider good authority, that it is controlled 
by a party I have no sympathy with. 

Q. That is to say they hold socialistic views ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. You think it better for Canadian workmen that they should maintain control 
over themselves without having outsiders control them ?—A. I think they are capable 
of conducting their own affairs, yes. 

Q. You understand the chief argument that is used for joining this federation ? 
—A. Well, I heard it as a matter of common report—that it was the strongest organiza- 
tion, both in numbers and financially. net 

Q. And that it would be much stronger than a local union ’—A. Yes, so I believe. 

Q. That does not seem to have worked out so far, does it 2—A. No. 

Q. What do you say as to outsiders coming in and stirring up strikes 2—A. I don’t 
think there has been very much of that. I think perhaps it is overrated. 

Q. Have you ever heard of a man called Estes ?—A. I have read of him. 

Q. He is an outsider, is he not ?—A. I believe so. 

Q. You think the men are competent to judge of their own grievances without 
outsiders coming in to tell them about it 2—A. Yes, I think go. 

Q. Do you think there should be a law to reach these gentlemen 2—A. Well, it 
would be pretty difficult I should think. I don’t know that it would be necessary 
hardly. 
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Q. Why ?—A. Well, I don’t think there has been very much of that. In this case 
1 don’t think the trouble has been brought about by outside agitation. I mean from 
agitation from across the line. T don’t think there is anything lke that here. 

Q. It is the Nanaimo men who are at the bottom of this ?—A. Well, I am not 
in a position to state who is at the bottom of it. 

Q. What is your opinion ?2—A. Well, I know that Nanaimo men always have been 
anxious to have the men in Mr. Dunsmuir’s employ, in a union. That has always 
been understood. 

Q. What do you consider to be the chief advantage of a union 2—A. One of the 
advantages that we had here. We had a local union here for a couple of years sinde 
Extension started,and we had an agreement signed with Mr. Dunsmuir for a year. 
That was one of the things I liked about it. While that agreement was in force you 
felt sure of a year’s work without any bother. 

Q. Well, the men could have an agreement of that kind without having a union, 
could they not ?—A. Yes, I suppose so. 

Q. That could be just as satisfactory to the men ?—A. Certainly, but it is not so 
easily got at. Perhaps it is hard to get the men together. Then, generally with a 
local union there is a better feeling among the men. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Did that agreement make provision for a pit committee ¢—A. I think not. 
Q. Did it make provision for any kind of committee to represent the union ?—A. 
Well, the local union had a committee of their own, but they never went around the 
mine to inspect the places. ; ; 
Q. They took up grievances @—A. No. 


By His Lowdship : 

Q. Then in regular unions the so-called pit committee has the right to inspect the 
places in the mines ¢—A. I never saw that in force here. 

Q. That is the custom ?—A. It is in some places, I believe. 

Q. What is meant by pit committee—a committee of men who have the right to 
inspect the places and adjust differences ?—A. Well, if there is a dispute about a 
place that a man could not settle with the boss, the committee went to look at the place, 
and gave tneir opinion about it. 

Q. ‘Lhe contention of the company is that if they allow a union to be formed, the 
management is virtually given over to the pit committee 7—A. Well, I am not ac- 
quainted with any trouble that ever arises over a pit committee. 

Q. Can you give us some definite idea of exactly what their powers are—what 
rights they have /—A. I should simply think they would look at the places and report 
4o the meeting, whether they considered the man was being treated right or not. 

_ Q. And if they report that the man is not being treated right, that is ground for 
a strike 7—A. Well, they take action on it generally. 

Q. And then the pit committee sees the manager ?—A. Or the committee ap- 
pointed by the union—by the meeting. 

Q. Have you ever heard of grievances being turned down by the pit committee, 
or do they always take up grievances 2A. Well, we never had much experience with a 
pit committee around Extension, and I never worked much in Nanaimo. I believe 
they had a pit committee there, but I don’t know much about the working of it. 

Q. What are the disadvantages of a union to the men, that you know of ?—A. I 
have seen in some cases where some unreasonable men -would get control of affairs, 
they would run things to extremes. That is about the only disadvantage that I’ know 
of. t 
Q. And if that is the case, better not have a union?—A. Oh, no. I think the men 
are reasonable enough as a general thing to conduct the affairs without trouble. 'e 
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Q. You think on the whole that it is in the interests of the men to have a union ¢ 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you say as to the interests of the employer?—A. I believe, for in- 
stance, that if our old union had been in force here that we would not have had this 
present trouble. We would have had an agreement signed for a year, and there would 
have been no occasion for this trouble. That is what-men usually like, as I understand 
it—an agreement signed for one or two years for a certain price, and they don’t expect 
any change during the life of that agreement. 

Q. What became of that union’—A. The men were careless about it. They let it 
die of their own accord, I think. 

Q. Any action taken by the management ?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. I suppose no one has a copy of the agreement ?—A. I don’t know of any. 

Q. When the men let it die that would indicate not much of a desire for a union ? 
—A. Well, a great many men were living down here at Ladysmith, and the head- 
quarters were at Extension. That was one of the reasons, I think, it died out. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. You say that Mottishaw went to you about renting a room?—A. Yes, he stated 
tliat as his reason. 

Q. Do you mean for a meeting ?—A. No, for a daughter of his who had been 
married. 

~ Q.- What reason did you give him for asking for an advance of ten per cent ?—A. 
Oh, it was generally talked that we should have an advance of ten per cent. The duty 
had just been taken off 674 cents a ton, and it was the general opinion. 

Q. What reason did you give against unionizing?—A. The reason was we thought 
we might have trouble over it. We thought if we went coolly and worked for an ad- 
vance we might get it. 

Q. You say you are against the Western Federation of Miners?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say you would not join a union of that Federation?—A. No, I have no 
intention. 

Q. Supposing the union won this fight, woul] you join it ?—A. No. 

Q. Have you heard any general complaint among the men about having to live 
at Ladysmith?—A. Well, no. Certainly there was talk among the men at Extension 
who did not care to leave, but a great many men came of their own free will. That is 
before this last big move. I thought they came of their own free will. 

Q. You came here of your own free will?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Would you have come under compulsion?—A. That is a pretty hard question: 
I hardly think I would. If I did not care to live here I had the privilege of quitting, 
and I. suppose I would have done that rather than go against my will. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. You say you were at Union just before they struck up there. Were you at a 
meeting held by miners there?—A. I was only at the open meeting that Mr. Baker ad- 


dressed there. 
Q. Tell us the substance of his remarks?—A. I could not tell you a great deal of 


what he said. 

Q. Tell us what you can recollect?—A. I recollect one thing he said that I thought 
he was mistaken. He told the men that they were practically the last camp without the 
pale of the Federation, and I understand the state of Washington is outside of the 


Federation. 
Q. He didn’t refer to British Columbia ’—A. No, it was just in general terms that 


he used the expression. 

- Q. Did he say what aid the Federation would give if they went on strike?—A. I 
never heard him make any statement of that kind. I never heard him say that the 
Federation would support them. I didn’t hear him make any statements of that kind. 
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Q. You were there when the union was formed at Cumberland?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you invited to join there?—A. No, I was never asked to join. 

_Q. How did Baker come to explain his presence there?—A. He stated he came 
there to organize. There was some trouble in the meeting. That is, some of the men 
wished to:postpone the vote on the questioa for a week. He stated that he came to 
organize, and that he was going to organize a minority of the men. 

Q. Was the question as to whether there should be a union submitted to a ballot, 
or was it an open vote?—A. I don’t know that there was a vote taken on that. Not 
while I was there. 

Q. All those who were opposed to joining the mecting were asked to retire, that 
was it?—A. Yes, that was it. 

Q. What proportion of the men retired?—A. Very few, only four or five, I think. 

Q. Out of how many ?—A. There were possibly 150 in the hall. 

Q. That was hardly a fair way of putting the question ?—A. It put a man up 
against it pretty hard. 

Q. If it had happered to be a ballot, there might have been a different result ?— 
A. Yes; or if it had been left for a week, I think there might have been a different 
result, but the question was forced right then. 

Q. Did Baker make any allusion to any other strikes that were on in the pro- 
vince at the time ?—A. Not at that meeting in Cumberland. 

Q. At any other meeting ?—A. At this meeting here he made some allusion to 
strikes—a strike in California, some mill or smelter there that had. been on strike for 
some months. 

°Q. Did he made any allusion to the railway strike at Vancouver ?—A. No; I 
don’t remember. 

Q. Or to the Fernie strikes ?—A. No ; I don’t remember him mentioning the 
Fernie strikes. 

Q. You say the men went out at Cumberland—how many went out on strike ?— 
A. I could not give you figures. I suppose 200 white men, or in that neighbourhood. 

Q. How long were they out on strike 2—A. I believe they are out yet. 

Q. The majority are still out ?—A. I believe so—the white men. ~ 

Q. Can you tell us what date Baker went up there—what date that meeting 
was held 2—A. About the first Sunday in April. 

Q. Was there any communication received up there from the meeting here ?—A. 
There was some communication read in the open meeting, before Baker addressed, 
from this union. i 

Q. Was it a resolution asking them to strike 2—A. No; I think it was asking 
them to form a union, or join the union, or something of that kind. 

Q. Your recollection is that it was a resolution asking them to form a union ?— 
A. Yes ; I could not hear the correspondence that was read. I was in the back of the 
hall, and the man read very low, but it was something to that effect, asking them te 
form a union, or assist the men here. Something about having sympathy with the 
men here. 

Q. Was that read before or after Baker spoke ¢—A. It was read before Baker 
spoke ; just at the beginning of the meeting. 

Q. How long did Baker talk at that meeting 2—A. Not a_long while, probably 15 
minutes. 

Q. What do-you say about the best way of settling strikes ?—A. Well, I think a 
public inquiry is a very good thing. 

Q. Anything else ?—A. For instance, if there is a public inquiry and either one 
of the des object to it, public opinion generally settles the matter if it is drawn out 
for any length of time. 
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By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. In that agreement you had with the Extension union, who signed on behalf 
of the men ?—A. A committee of the men who went to interview Mr. Dunsmuir, I 
believe, signed it. 
Q. Did they sign on behalf of the union ?—A. I would understand that. 
Q. What was the union called 2—A. I cannot tell you that, 
_ Q. I wish we could see that agreement. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. When was that agreement made ?—A. The last agreement must have been 
made about two years ago now. 
Q. I suppose there is a copy in the office here 2—A. I expect so. 


* Mr. Bopwetu.—I think we will be able to get a copy of that agreement. 


THomMas McMILian, sworn: 


By Mr. Bodwell: . 

Q. You are living at Ladysmith just now 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you live before you came here—where did you work ?—A. In Alex- 
andria the last. : 

Q. And before that?—A. South Wellington. 

Q. How long were you in South Wellington?—A. About a month. 

Q. And before that?—A. Wellington. 

Q. How long did you work there?—A. In the neighbourhood of twelve years. 

Q. How long, altogether, have you been working directly for this same company ? 
—A. In the twelve years since I came, I have worked for this same company. 

Q. Have you ever belonged to a union before you joined this Federation. You 
did join, didn’t you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever belong to a union before that in this country ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. When did you join the Federation—how long ago 2—I was initiated about 
three weeks ago, but my name was in about two months ago. 

Q. Were you at any of the meetings?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you get along all right before you were a union man?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I suppose there were questions coming up that had to be settled2—A. I always 
tried to settle my own grievances. 

Q. And were always ale to do it 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then, why did you join the union?—A. Well, I could not hardly tell you. I 
didn’t give it much thought. I was away, down the line, enjoying myself. When I 
got back, every man had joined, and I thought it left me by myself. I sent in my 
name—I was in doubts as to whether they would take me—and they accepted it. I 
should have been there one meeting sooner, but they had too much business. They told 
me to come the next time—they could not attend to me. 


By Mr. Rowe: ; 
Q. Why were you in doubt?—A. Because of my not joining with the rest. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 
Q. Did you work at Extension?—A. I wogked in the tunnel and No. 2. 
Q. Did you live at Extension at any time?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Why not?—A. Well, I would not like to live there at all. 
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Q. Why would you not like to live there?—A. Well, I like to live by the water. 
I don’t like to live there at all. I had people—my own neighbours—who asked me to 
go up and be neighbours, and I said I would not move unless I had to. 

Q. This was your free choice—coming to Ladysmith?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Is Wellington beside the water?—A. Only about two and a half-or three miles. 


By Mr. Bodwell: / 

Q. What would you say, speaking of your knowledge of things, would be the gen- 
eral opinion of the men? Would they just as soon live at Ladysmith as Extension— 
the bulk of the men?—A. I think, if the thing had been put to a vote in the whole 
mines, the Ladysmith men would have carried it. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. That is, you mean the men living at Extension, that a majority of them would 
have voted to move to Ladysmith?—A. No, all the men in the mine—if all the parties 
had been put together. 

Q. There would have been a majority in favour of Ladysmith?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. Has there ever been any trouble with the men who did not want to work with 
Mr. Dunsmuir? There has always been work at Nanaimo and Northfield, and places 
like that, for men who do not care to work for Mr. Dunsmuir ?—A. I think so. . 

Q. No hardship on them—they could always find work?—A. I always find men - 
travelling back and forth. 

Q. So the men who don’t want to live at Extension could go to Nanaimo and get 
work?—A. I have known men to go from Extension to Nanaimo, and Nanaimo men 
come to Extension and get work. 

Q. I suppose you don’t profess to be an expert on unions—you would rather go 
fishing ?—A. I can live without it, and I can live with it. 


By His Lordship: 

Q. If it had been put to your vote, would you have had*a union formed here, or 
would you not?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You don’t see the need of it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You feel more freedom being without a union than in it ¢—A. I always like 
my own freedom. I told the men I would not be compelled to join it, or not be kept 
from joining it. 

Q. But, under the existing circumstances, you thought it wise to join?—A. Yes, 
sir. ] 

Q. I suppose if you had not joined it would have been made uncomfortable for 
you ?—A. I don’t think it. I have not many enemies among the miners that I am 
aware of. 

Q. What was your object in joining (—A. Well, I have never given it much 
consideration at all. 

Q. You don’t really know why you joined @—A. No. 

Q. How much assistance have you had from the Western Federation since you 
joined ?—A. I believe there was an order lying in the house for $3.20. 

Q. How much would you have made in the time you have been out ?—A. The 
time I have been out, oh, about $300. 

Q. That is not a very good speculation @—A. No. 

Q. I suppose the other men are out similar amounts, between $200 and $300 2— 
A. There will be some men out as much as I am—some not so much. © eee 
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Q. You see no chance of getting that back 7—A. Never. 

Q. Can’t get it by a raise of wages ?—A. Don’t expect it. 

Q. Did you ever hear Mr. Baker talk on the subject of unions ?—A. Never did. 
Q. Ever have a talk with Mr. Shenton ?—A. Don’t know the gentleman. 


“ fe Did you attend the meeting here which asked the union men to come out ?— 
0, sir. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Did you say you lived at South Wellington ?—A. Yes, I batched there about 
a month. 

Q. Were there some men living at South Wellington whe were compelled to move 
to Ladysmith —A. No, I cannot say. I don’t interfere with any person’s business 
at all. I have heard it talked over, but I could not say whether it was so or not. 

Q. You didn’t know of anyone who was boarding in Ladysmith and working at 
the mines—his family living at South Wellington and he working here ?—A. Yes, 
there were cases like that. 


SAMUEL MorrtisHaAwW, JR., sworn. 


By Mr. Bodwell. : 


Q. Were you. the secretary of the meeting at which the request to the union 
miners was passed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Any minutes kept of it ?—A. I am the financial ie aon the recording 
secretary. 

Q. Who is the recording seerctary ?—A. Joseph Jeffries. 

Q. Where is he ?—A. In Ladysmith, I believe. 

Q. Will he have the minutes of that meeting ?—A. I expect he will. 

Q. There were minutes kept ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember what was done ‘/—A. You mean nae regard to the. resolu- 
tion asking the men at Cumberland to go out ? There was a resolution of that des- 
cription passed, asking the men at Cumberland to come out, and I was instructed to 
write to them, but I did not ask them to come out. 

Q. You did not do it ?—A. No. 

Q. Any reason for that ?—A. I wanted a little more information from Mr. Baker. 
T did not like the idea of taking the responsibility on myself of asking them to come 
out. 

Q. Was it Mr. Baker who brought up the question of asking them to come out ?— 
A. No, sir. I could not say who was the person who made the resolution ; I could 
not say that. 

Q. What did Mr. Baker have to say about it? Did he speak ts the resolution 
in the meeting ?—A. Not to my knowledge ; he may have, but I don’t remember. 

Q. You say you wanted some more information from him—what kind of informa- 
tion ?—A. With regard to how it was done from headquarters. 

‘Q. Did you speak to him about that?——-A. Yes. He said he would inform the 
headquarters of the resolution after it had been passed, and await a reply. Before the 
reply came, the union went out of their own accord. 

-Q. As a matter of fact, no official notice was sent to this lodge at Cumberland ?— 
A. No. 

-Q. Any telegrams sent?—A. Not to my knowledge, no. 


é 
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By Mr. Rowe: 
Ot understand they came out on their own grievance ?—A. As far as I on 


By His Lordship: 


Q. That cannot be so, Mr. Mottishaw, because Mr. Lauderbach said there was a 
communication read at this meeting?—A. There was-no communication from me. 
. Q. It might not have come from you, it might have been Baker himself. 


Mr. Lavprersacu.—I said the communication was read at the open meeting on 
Sunday, before they organized at all. That was a month before they came out. 


His Lorpsuir.—But you mentioned something in your evidence about sympathy ? 


Mr. Laupersacu.—It was something about forming a union, as there was nothing 
said about strike. That was before the men were organized. 


By His Lordship: 

Q. There was a resolution passed, asking the men to come out at Cumberland t— 
AS Yes. 

Q. You were asked to send that, but didn’t ?—A. No. 

Q. It seems to me, the recording secretary would be the proper person to send that) 
information ?—A. Well, I always did the correspondence. 

Q. Are you sure he did not send one?—A. I don’t know, but I don’t think so. He 
never did any corresponding for the union—that was left to me. 

Q. How many people were there at that meeting ?—A. I should think about 300. 

Q. When was it held?—A. I could not give you the exact date. 

Q. About when ?—A. I have no idea as to that. 

Q. Was it passed by a standing vote, or by ballot?—A. By a standing vote. 

Q. Was it unanimous?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many people spoke before the resolution was put?—A. I should think. 
about ten or twelve. There was quite a discussion on the proposition. 

Q. You say Mr. Baker was present?—A. Mr. Baker was present. 

Q. What did he have to say about it?--A. To my knowledge, I could not say what 
he had to say. I don’t think he spoke on that question at all. He left it with the men 
to deal with as they thought best. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. About how long ago was this?—A. I think, somewhere about two or three 
weeks before the union came out. 


By His Lordship: 

Q. What did Baker speak about?—A. Well, I could not even tell you that. I can- 
not remember what he did speak about. 

Q. You were not at all interested in his remarks ?—A. Well, to some extent I 
was. I could not really say what he did speak about. Of course, he discussed the 
condition of affairs—not a very long speech. 

Q. You felt very little interest in what he said ?—A. Well, yes. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Did he advise the men at any of these meetings . try and settle their diffi- 
culties here with Mr. Dunsmuir ?—A: Yes, he advised them. 

Q. On what lines ?—A. On recognition of the union. He advised the men—of 
course, he did not dictate the strike in any shape or -form—and he always advocated 
the men making a settlement. | 

Q. But he always told them not to settle unless the union was recognized ?— 
Yes, that is so. He wanted recognition of the union. But he never interfered with 
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the men if they thought fit to use their own opinion, never tried to deviate the men 
from their opinion in any shape or form, 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Were there any people to talk against this resolution 2—A. Well, I think there 
were about two talked against it. 

Q. What were their reasons ?—A. Their reasons were if the men of Cumberland 
had grievances of their own, they should be ruled by those grievances, and act on their 
own responsibility. ' 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. There was objection to the idea of a sympathetic strike 2—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. What was the reason given in favour of the resolution 2—A. That a strike 
there would help us considerably down here. 

Q. It would force the employers ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you are in communication with these people up there from time to 
time—I mean the union here ?—A. I did send one communication and a copy of the 
‘Miners’ Magazine,’ with the directory of what different locals are in the magazine. 
I sent them a communication authorized by this local, expressing our sympathy with 
them and congratulating them on forming an organization. That was the full text 
of the communication. That is the only communication I have sent to Cumberland. 

Q. You have been having communications with headquarters at Denver recently 
about assistance ?—A. Yes, I have had one or two about assistance. 

Q. How much did you ask these people for ?—A. Fourteen thosand dollars a 
month. ° 

Q. With what result 2—A. I have no definite answer back yet. 

Q. When did you send the telegram ?—A. Last Saturday, on May 16. 

Q. When you say definite answer—have you had any at all ?—A. Yes, sir ; they 
are awaiting the arrival of Mr. Baker at Denver. 

Q. How much money has the Federation given to these people up to date ?—A. 
$790. There is also a draft for $1,000 on the way. 

Q. How long has that been on the way ?—A. It has not been on the way long, or 
I suppose it would have reached here. 

Q. My impression is that it was on the way when the last. sittings were here ?— 
A. Well, it might have been. 

Q. That is still on the way, then 2? 


By Mr. Bodwell : ' woe? 
Q. Won’t they have a pretty heavy call from Cumberland as well ?—A. I should 


think so. 
Q. Do you think their call will be as large as Ladysmith—I mean supposing they 
ask the same proportion of wages, would the amount be as large 2—A. ‘No, I don’t 


think so. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. What is the basis of computation ? How did you arrive at the sum of $14,- 
000 2—A. By giving a single man $16 a month; $4 for each child. If a married man, 
$8 for his wife and $16 for the husband. 


By His Lordship : 
:. Q. Can a man live on $16 a month ?—A. Well, he cannot board on that; he 
_. might batch it on that. 
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Q. What is going to be the consequence if this money is not forthcoming / A. 
Well, now, I could not say that. It is for the men to use their own opinion as to 
what they will do if the money is not sent. 

Q. I suppose the only thing they can do is withdraw from the Federation ?—A. 
Well, without they have a pretty good bank book in their hands. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Well, they joined it so they might have financial assistance, did they not (—A. 
Well, personally, for myself, I did not join it for that at all. Of course, I had really 
no intention of joining it. J didn’t intend to stay here, because I was thrown out of 
employment, and I didn’t see any use of my staying here. But finally, after the reso- 
Iution of the men that they would stand by any man who was discharged for taking 
an active part, I was bound almost to stay here. It would not look right for men to 
come out in sympathy with men and for me to go away and leave them. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. I understand the men, as a whole, thought they would be stronger by joining 
the Western Federation of Miners ?—A. Well, that was the idea. 

Q. Well, if that assistance doesn’t come, the ground of their preference for that 
Federation would be removed ?—A. I should think so. 

Q. Then it might be said in making a selection of the different unions, they have 
not chosen wisely ?—A. Well, of course they did not know the congequences. 

Q. So that they did not accomplish the object that they sought to accomplish by 
joining the Federation ?—A. Well, not so far. 

Q. I am assuming, of course, that the equivalent of their demand is not granted. 
So there would be nothing to be hoped for in retaining that relationship ?—A. Well, 
personally, I cannot see whether there will be anything at all, because a man has got 
to live, but at the same time I do not see where the Western Federation is going to 
do anyone any harm. 

Q. It is taxed beyond its powers, we will say @—A. Yes. 

Q. But was it not the impression of the men that it was a strong financial institu- 
tion ?—A. Well, I could not say. I heard remarks myself that there was a large 
amount of money behind it. But one often hears remarks that are not true. 

Q. Have you had any definite assurance from the Western Federation that you 
will get any money ?—A. Only the telegram T got to say that $1,000 was on the way. 

Q. There was no implied or real undertaking to furnish you with anything ?—A. 
Apparently not. 

Q. And you do not know where you got the impression that they would 2—A, 
Well, I never had that impression. I didn’t look for it. I was the same as anybody 
else. I had to live, but as regards joining the Western Federation for the financial 
benefit, I didn’t do that. 

Q. When were you told that this draft for $1,000 was sent—you say you got a tele- 
gram ?—A. I think it was a week to-night, or a week to-morrow night; I would not be 
quite positive. 

Q. From Denver ?—A. "Yes. 


His Lorpsurp.—Didn’t you tell us at the last sittings that this $1,000 was prom- 
ised ? 


Mr. Rows.—I think it was Mr. Baker who told us that $790 had been given, and 
that he had asked for $1,000. 


WirxeEss.—Il suppose hat would be the $1,000. 
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By His Lordship : 

Q. I suppose the men would have been better off to have drawn $70,000 out of the 
company for those two months ?—A. I think so myself. What a man 1 loses it will 
take him a long time to gain. 

Q. Would it not have been a good thing to have inquired into the Western Federa- 
tion before joining ?—A. Well, the men seemed to think it was all right, and would 
be a good thing. 

Q. Why did you select the Western Federation ?—A. Because it was thought to 
be the strongest organization. 

Q. Did the men examine the constitution before joining it ?—A. I don’t think 
they did. 

Q. Do you think the men have the right to organize, and that it is their interest 
to do so ¢+—A. I think so. 

Q. Do you think it is likely to be any damage to their innldivers to have them 
do so !—A. Well, if the body of the organization and the employers can agree, I think 
it will be a benefit to both of them, but, of course, if they cannot agree, that is a differ- 
ent problem altogether. 

Q. Don’t you think a local union would be quite sufficient for all purposes ?—A. 
No, I don’t think it would. 

Q. Experience has shown that the Western Federation is not of much advantage, 
so far at all events ?—A. That is a certainty. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. In making this estimate upon which you based: your request, you put a figure 
that you thought it was necessary to supply the bare necessities of life 2—A. Yes. 

‘Q. Not an estimate that could stand any reduction ?—A. No, I don’t think it 
could stand any reduction. 

Q. Would this be sufficient to enable men to pay off the instalment on their pro- 
perty ?—A. A single man who was paying $12 a month for a house could not. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. There was no inquiry made as to how far the Western Federation would assist 
them before they joined ?—A. I made none whatever. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Have you heard of any men having trouble in regard to the instalments on 
their houses, purchased from the company since the strike began 2?—A. No, sir. 
Q. As far as you know there has been no pressure ?—A. As far as I know. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. How long will the men be able to stand out before they get this $14,000 a 
month ?—A. It all depends on how much they have of their own. 

Q. How long do you anticipate they will be able to stand out ?—A. Well, I conld 
not say. I have not given that my personal attention, as to how the men are fixed. 

Q. Well, that is a subject of frequent conversation, as to how long they can pos- 
sibly stand out ?—A. It is a subject of frequent conversation as regards money com- 
ing in. I have heard men say they did not know what they were going to do if.there 
was nothing coming in. Of course, that is a matter for their own consideration. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. The circumstances are such, however, that a man would appear to be justified 


an seeking work unless he got at least $16 a month ?—A. es. 


Q. Would a man be blacklisted if he did ?—-A. He would not be looked on with 


favour. i : : ae 
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‘By His Lordship: 


Q. It would be a pretty big order for the Western Federation to blacklist all these 
men here, wouldn’t it 2—A. Yes, a pretty big order. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. And Cumberland too. How can the blacklist affect you very much? They 
have no union in the other coal mines, except Fernie. It could not affect you in the 
United States, could it #—A. Well, I could not say that I am sure. 

Q. ‘Would that prevent you getting work at Nanaimo at any time if you were 
blacklisted 2—A. Oh, I don’t think so. ; 

Q. I don’t see where they can hit. What power have they ? Supposing you with- 
draw, what could they do to you, how could they hurt you 2—A. I don’t suppose they 
. would give us anything. 

Q. They are not giving you anything, anyway ; bat outside of the money question, 
supposing you withdrew now from the Wewer! Federation ?—A. I don’t know really 
the workings of the headquarters, what system or method they have in dealing with 
cases of that kind. nae 

Q. Suppose the miners were to say, under the constitution as it stands to-day, we 
have decided to stand as we were before and give up the idea of the Western Federa- 
tion, I don’t see what harm they could do you 2—A. There may be some method we 
don’t know anything about. 

Q. You talked over that subject with Mr. Baker ?—A. No. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Have the men ever considered the question of contribution from each man in 
the event of large disputes in the western states ? For instance, it is probable that 
the whole state of Colorado will be on strike. Have the men ever considered how 
much they will be called on to contribute to that ?—A. I don’t think they have. It 
is quite likely we would be asked to contribute to any strike on the other side, the 
same as we are here. 

Q. Well, if the men lose a good portion of their time here, and have to contribute 
to strikes in the United States, they won’t have very much money at the end of the 
year, will they 2—A: Well, 1:9, they won’t. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Have you ever computed how much $14,000 a month would be from the alleged 
membership of the Western Federation ?—A. No, I have not; I don’t know the total 
amount of members in good standing. av 


Adjourned. 


Nawnammo, May 20, 1903, 
S. M. Rosins, sworn : 


By His Lordship : 


Q. How long have you been connected with the Vancouver Coal Romp AEE Mr. 
Robins 2—A. About forty years. 

Q. In what capacity ?—A. First in the capacity of secretary, and then as super- 
intendent. 

Q. How long as superintendent {—A. About twenty years, 
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Q. How long has any union been in existence among the men ?—A. A completely 
organized union, I think, about twelve or thirteen years, but there was a semblance of 
- a union from the time I came here, twenty years ago. 

Q. What has been your policy with respect to unions 2—A. I have always recog- 
nized the union. I may add one word to that—that in the early days before the union 
was completely organized I urged the men to form a union. 

Q. To what union or order did these men belong when you were superintendent ? 
—A, the title of the union was ‘The Miners and Mine Labourers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation,’ - , 


on an average; at times many more than that. 

Q. These men were not union men ?—A. They did not belong to this. They had 
something which was termed a club more than a union, but to all intents and purposes 
I should say it was equivalent to a union, though I don’t think they were organized. 

Q. It was a purely local organization ?—A. Yes, purely so. 

- Q Were there any non-union men below ground ?—A, Not one. It was part of 
our agreement when the union was first organized, that we should employ no one below 
ground who was not a union man. 

Q. Could we obtain a copy of that agreement ?—A. By all means. 


( Witness produces copy of agreement—Exhihit 9.) 


Q. Since the inception of the union, how many strikes have you had 2?—A. We 
have never had a strike. 

Q. Would you just outline to us the mode of communication between the men and 
the manager of the mine, regarding any wage difficulty or other grievance ?—A. 
Under ordinary circumstances, there would be a meeting of the executive of the union 
and myself about every six months to discuss general questions. 

Q. Just at that point, Mr. Robins, what do you mean by general questions 2?—A. 
Specified, perhaps I should have said—whether the time would admit an advance in 
wages, or whether we thought there might be any grading or reduction. I used +s 
refer—I think the union did also—to the condition of the market, and I was always 
very pleased to give them all the information that I possessed. The executive being 
a small body 

Q. How many ?—A. They varied from eight to twelve. And haying the confi- 
dence of the general body of the miners, I used to go into details that I would hardly 
have cared to discuss in public with the union in general. I should not have wanted 
these, myself, to have become public property. 

Q. Then the basis of your relationship was mutual confidence ?—A. Absolutely 
so, and that confidence, I think, was unbroken from the first to last. 

Q. In discussing these matters, did you ever allow them access to your books of 
‘account, or anything of that kind 2—A. On one special occasion when we had a diffi- 
culty in regard to the working of the mine, I found it was very difficult to show the men 
what the exact cost of producing the coal was. My figures that I submitted to a com- 
mittee of the union— may mention that it was the Northfield union because it was 
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more or less distinct from the Nanaimo union—the figures T submitted to a committee 
of that union they thought could not possibly be correct, and they apopinted some 
members of their own branch union, and members of the Nanaimo union, to examine 
the books—the books of wages and cost, I should say. The result was that it confirmed 
my figures, and the question was settled accordingly. : 

Q. Was the Northfield mine ever closed on account of any demands made by the 
men ?—A. Not absolutely on that account. The coal was a thin seam, very difficult to 
mine, and we found that even on the wages we had consented to pay the men, that the 
mine could not be worked at a profit. 

Q. In your management of the mine, was it left to your discretion as to what divi- 
dend you would try to work out of the mine for the shareholders ¢—A. That was not 
in my discretion. ' 

Q. A fixed dividend was given you to work up to ?—A. No; for years, in fact 
when the market was exceedingly depressed, we scarcely paid any dividend, but we paid 
an average of about 53 per cent, bad times and good. 

Q. I mean the shareholders left it in your discretion as to the fixing of wages ?— 
A. In regard to wages, yes. 

Q. That would be practically leaving it to your discretion as to what dividend you 
would provide ?—A. It would result in that way, but it was not put that way—that I 
should fix the dividend. 

Q. In these discussions that you had with the men, did they ever consent to a 
reduction of wages ?/—A. Most assuredly so. On one special occasion, I may mention 
that the business of our principal market was so utterly demoralized that it was almost 
_ impossible to dispose of any coal at all—when this matter was clearly explained to the 
men, in a mass meeting of the union, they voluntarily agreed to accept a reduction of . 
twenty per cent without a single dissenter. 

Q. Did they have any promise from you as to how long that would last ?—A. No. 
One condition voluntarily made on our part was that the officers would submit to the 
same reduction as long as the men submitted to theirs. In a month after we revised the 
«tuation—revised the figures, I should say—and the twenty per cent was made ten per 
cent, and that continued in operation for six or seven years until the market justified 
reverting to the old figure. . j 

Q. During that time did they wait on you with a number of demands, to try and 
get an increase—in that six or seven years ?—A. I think, now the question has been 
suggested, but I could hardly put it a number of times. When we had our half- 
yearly meeting the question was asked at the time, if we could afford to revert to the 
old figure, but it was never, in any sense urged upon us in the face of the statement I 
made to the executive committee. 

Q. And you did have half-yearly meetings to consider wages ?—A. Yes, and these 
half-yearly meetings during the latter part of this period I mention, during which the 
reduction was in operation—these half-yearly meetings were arranged the six months’ 
contract, a renewal of the agreement for another six months, so that there was no re- 
quest in the meantime for any change in the situation whatever. 

Q. How long would these meetings last on the average ?—A. Say an hour or two. 
Sometimes other matters would be discussed at these meetings. 

Q. What other matters besides wages did you consider with the executive I—A. 
Matters in regard sometimes to the methods we adopted in regard to the working of the 
coal. They were more in the nature of conferences than arguments between one side 
or the other. “ 

Q. At these half-yearly meetings 2—A. Yes. DF. 

Q. Did you have any meetings besides the half-yearly méetings ?—A. My answer 
to that would come within the scope of your question just now, my Lord, that is, that 
generally as to the operation of the union, if any matter went wrong in the mines; In 
the first instance it would be adjusted by the underground boss, as he is termed—the 
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overman would, perhaps, be the proper term—between the overman and the individual : 
miner who had the grievance. If it were not adjusted between those, then it would 
be brought to the notice-of the underground manager. Then if the matter was” not 
amicably settled, probably the committee would meet me. 

Q. How many times would this occur during the year on an average 2—A. Some- 
times not at all in a year, and very infrequently at all times. © 

Q. You were not always engaged in meeting committees ?—A. Oh, no, not at all. 
The men made it a point of honour to try and settle their affairs in the earliest stage, 
and to use their own efforts. They bothered the management as little as possible. 

Q. Is there any distinction between what is called a pit committee, and the execu- 
tive of the union ?—A. Yes, the pit committee is a specially appointed body by the 
union primarily to examine as to the safety of the mine, both in regard to ventilation 
and in regard to any method of getting the coal that might be considered unsafe. 

‘Q. That was a separate body from the executive ?—A. Yes, though there was no 
reason why one of the committee could not be a member of the other. 

Q. Would the same men act as a pit committee ?—A. That would remain between 
the union; they could if they chose. I think they were usually chosen for a year, 
though I am subject to correction on that. ; 

Q. Respecting differences to be allowed for a poor place to work in—how would 
those differences be settled 7—A. Generally the scale was agreed upon between the 
mine manager and the executive. 

Q. Are these seales in writing—any of them ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could we have a copy ?—A. I think as a rule they very rarely come before me. 
Thyt could be more properly found from Mr. Russell, the manager. 

Q. Then the scale was agreed on between the executive and not the pit committee? 
—A. Between the executive and the manager. 

Q. That would be at these half-yearly meetings (—A. No, that was not discussed 
at the half-yearly meetings. Sometimes the question might arise, but generally they 
were settled between the manager and the executive without being mentioned even. 

Q. What has been the standard wage for day labour ?—A. Per day—there is on 
standard wage with a miner; he gets what he earns; that is, paid by the ton. 

Q. The same price allowed each man per ton ?—A. The same price throughout 
the mines, yes. : 

Q. What would be the wages given on the average in good times ?—A. I don’t 
absolutely know as to that, but speaking off-hand, I could say that would vary from - 
$3 to $3.50; occasionally the wages would be as high as $4 and $5, but that would be 
under very favourable circumstances for the miner. 

Q. Some men would earn more than others, of course 2—A. Y es, of course they 
would. 4 | 

Q. What would be the highest point that would be reached in the way of waged 
by a good miner ?—A. Perhaps in isolated cases the men might make—I have known 
men make as much as $130 or $140, but that ought to be greatly cut down. That would 
be a special case entirely, where the coal would be exceptionally easy to mine—would 
almost mine itself. j . 

Q. An unusual thing ?—A. Oh, very. It should hardly: be mentioned at all. cas 
suppose about $85, $90. or $100 a month would be the highest wages that the best men 
would have in good times. ; i 

Q. There was no minimum wage ’—A. Not absolutely, but if a good man working 
well did not mz:e what we call wages, he would be allowed $3 a day. 

Q. That is on account of deficiencies in the place ?—A. Yes, a bad place—a poor 
place. We have always wanted a miner to earn at least $3, and it would be more satis- 
factory to us if the minimum were $3.50 instead of $3. A man earning from $3.50°to 
$4, doing a fair day’s work, we should think would be about the right thing. 

_Q. What were the hours ?—A, Eight hours. 
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Q: Tow long has that been in vogue—the eight-hour system ?—A. That has always 
been in force practically. Though at one time the men worked eight hours, latterly it 
ig understood to be eight hours from bank to bank. ur 

Q. In fixing these wages, I suppose you were to some extent necessarily governed 
by what your competitors were doing 2—A. Sometimes we knew what they were paying, 
and sometimes not. It would be difficult to know what they were paying. I think we 
were governed by our own view as to what would be fair wages for the miners. 

Q. Well, if your competitors used a different class of labour, such as Chinese 
labour, how did that affect you ?—A. That would most assuredly affect us, and they 
would be able to compete in markets we could not compete in. 

Q. That was the fact, was it not ?—A. That has been the fact. 

Q. I have that down elsewhere, Mr. Robins, that it has been a fact that the use of 
inferior labour by some of your competitors has driven you out of some of the markets? 
—A. Yes, it has done so. It is right that T should mention that until 1887 we em- 
ployed the same class of labour in the mines—Chinese labour. 

Q. How did you come to cease employing Chinamen ?—A. By mutual arrange- 
ment between our neighbours and the white miners and ourselves. It was an arrange- 
ment very skilfully engineered by the white miners. Our neighbours and ourselves 
were not brought into contact. This occurred after a very sad accident of ours in ’87. 
Although no one, I believe, attributed that accident to the employment of Chinese, but 
after the accident, in recovering the bodies and doing other work below ground, the 
Chinese refused to go below. Therefore, the feeling was intensified to endeavour to 
get these men out of the mines. We have never employed Chinamen in the mines from 
that day to this. 

Q. That is, below ground ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. How was the arrangement carried out by the other side 2—A. I think they car- 
ried it out for a considerable time, and I think all the time at Wellington mines. We 
are speaking of our neighbours, I may as well mention the name. At the Wellington 
mines I don’t think they ever employed Chinese labour underground until the mines 
closed. I understand, though, I don’t know from my own knowledge, that they were 
employed at Cumberland. That mine was just in existence at that time, or in a very 
embtyo condition. 

Q. And the arrangement was only to include existing mines A Yes recon & 
think the question of future mines was thought of at all. 

— Q. What is the nature of your dealings with the miners as to their houses and lots? 
You have sold the men lots +—A. Yes; they have always bought our lots in Nanaimo. 
A fair proportion have done that. A great many of the men do not buy lots or put 
up houses. 

Q. What was the average price charged for these lots 2—A. It varied very much. 
I think the lowest price was about $150. I don’t remember any sold for less than that, 
end not many at that. ; 

Q. What was the highest price 2—A.; Fancy lots—that is, corner lots, and in busi- 
ness parts of the town—on specific occasions I think we got as much as $600 or $800, 
but very few were sold at that price. The bulk of the lots sold in the miners’ resi- 
dential part of the town would run from $350 to $500. 

Q. What terms of payment ?—A. Nominally the terms of payment were one-third 
down and one-third in a year. I should say one-third in six months, and the balance 
at the end of the year, but I don’t think in one case out of fifty did we insist on these 
terms, and in fact to-day there are a few lots that were bought fifteen years ago that 
were not paid for, but very few of these. I only mentioned that to show that we did 
not use any insisting on payment. 

Q. Can you give us how many lots were taken back by the company for failure to 
pay ?—A. We have taken lots back. Perhaps they came to us and say: ‘ We cannot 
complete the purchase; we are sovry we bought the lot; we put so many dollar’s worth 
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of improvements on the lot. In many cases it would depend on the people themselves, 
I have taken lots back that way and allowed them for the improvements, but there 
has been very little of that done. The bulk of people who have bought lots have paid 
for them, and built comfortable residences upon them. I should-add in regard to that, 
perhaps, in justice to the company, that during the last. three years I declined to sell 
lots on this ground: that the outlook of the market was so gloomy that I thought it 
was not quite fair to encourage men to lay out money further than had already been 
done. But they would not be debarred from acquiring land on that account, because 


_ there were always private sellers of lots ready to dispose of theirs. That was one of 


the reasons, to give those who had lots to sell a chance to sell them. 

Q. You have sold both town lots and five-acre lots: 2—A. I have been speaking 
up to this moment of town lots. There are lots termed homesteads of five acres. 

Q. About these five-acre lots—they are payable by instalments %—A. Yes. Per- 
haps I had better explain in my own way these arrangements. The person taking a 
homestead—a five-acre homestead—takes it under a lease for twenty-one years. -He 
has the option of buying at the end of ten years.. A few of the homesteads in the early 
days were on different conditions, but the bulk of the homesteads were leased for 21 
years with the option of purchase in ten. These lots being adjacent to the town, I 
was obliged to fix rather a fancy price on the land itself and on the rent, otherwise 
it would have depreciated the value of city property. People holding city property 
that they bought of the company years before, for which they would have paid $200 
to $400, these lots being one-fifth of an acre. Otherwise, I would have been willing 
to have sold these lots for something like $50, but if it had been $50 a lot everybody 
would go to live outside the town limits, and city property would have depreciated 
instantly. So it was not only that I wanted to do as well for my company as I could, 
but in fairness to the holders of city lots, I had to fix a very high price on the lots. 


These were the terms : a rental of half a dollar per acre per annum. That would mean 


a man taking a five-acre lot would pay the first year $2.50, the second year the same, 
the third, fourth and fifth years he would pay $2.50 per annum per acre. That would 
bring his total payments for the first and the second year to $2.50; for the other three 
years he would pay $12.50 per annum for the whole five acres. After that he would 
pay $50 per year for his five acres. It was calculated that after the first five years, 
when he was paying a nominal rental, that the place would be cleared, and that he 
would be deriving an income from the acreage he had under cultivation. That will 
explain the matter. ; 

Q. Have there been many of these lots fallen back into the company’s hands ?—A. 
Several have, chiefly on account of the owner. 

Q. What was the price at which they were allowed to buy at the end of ten years ? 
—A. That varied from $125 to $200 per acre, the high prices mostly being land 
quite adjacent to the city. 

Q. Speaking generally, Mr. Robins, what do you say as to your experience with 


the union, in the way of discipline and management of the mine ’—A. As to interfer- 


ing with the management of the mine ? 

Q. Yes ?—A. We have never experienced any difficulty or friction with the miners 
as a union, that we might not have experienced had there been no union. 

Q.. Have there been any threats made, either directly or indirectly, to come out on 


strike {—A. I think only on one occasion in the whole period of the existence of the 


wnicn was anything like a hint of going on strike brought to my notice. 
Q. What led to that ?—A. That was. by a member of the executive, who was at 


_ once called to order by the rest of the executive. That is the only case. 


Q. That had not the sanction of the executive ?—A. No, that was just simply by 
an dividual member who was called to order by the rest of the executive. That wa3, 


-yerhaps, more a hint at what the result might be, than a threat. It was not put 
-- in the form of a threat.exactly. 
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G@. The men did not belong to this Western F ederation of Miners in your time w 
A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. That has taken place since your time ?—A. It has, yes. 

Q. And so you cannot say from experience what the effect is upon a union of | 
C@anacian workmen belonging to an organization outside of the country 2A. No, I 
eannot. ; 

Q. Can you suggest any reason why they should have joined the Western Federa- 
tion 7A. I have not gone into that matter as closely as I should have done, had I 
been still connected with the company. Tt would largely depend upon the situation of 
the foreign union, and I should want to know how its operation has been conducted 
before I would like to give an opinion upon that. I can see how a foreign organization, 
if it got into the hands of unscrupulous capitalists or trusts, might be used to injure the 
industry here, but not necessarily so. It might be used legitimately; it might be used 
merely to strengthen the hands of a small local union, and as far as it merely did that 
J, individually, would not oppose affiliation with a foreign union. 

Q. Yes, but had you continued manager there would not have been any real good 
reason for them joining an outside organization ?—A. I presume their reason would 
be merely that they would feel that whenever any question or difference arose, they 
could negotiate with greater strength behind them. ; 

Q. But having a satisfactory experience with you for years, what excuse could 
there be for joining a foreign organization ?—A. I could not say that the men would 
have an excuse, but I can see that they might be creating safeguards against a condi- 
tion of things that might arise. I think it has been the experience in England, and. 
T have watched things there a little from time to time—that the affiliation between 
local unions and unions in another district, has had a good effect upon the operation of 
unions, but I don’t think that with regard to mining unions that they have ever affili- 
ated with a union outside of the country, but the larger body of men that are united in 
a labour union, of course their voice has much more effect in discussing matters with 
employers. There is no question about that, and in this country there is no Mody of men 
sufficiently large to give strength to the union, and it may be they would find it neces- 
sary to associate with outside men. That necessarily, from the men’s point of view,. 
would cease, when the population of this country made the numbers large enough, so 
that in the case of a depression in a single instance, the rest could contribute to the 
relief of this number. : 

Q. Supposing this movement to join the Western Federation of Miners had taken 
place in-your time, and you had discovered it was within the power of the executive, 
situate at Denver, to call out your men on sympathetic strike, what action would you 
have taken ?—A. That is a very difficult question for me to answer. I should want 
to know a great deal more than I know to-day in regard to the outside strike, and the 
position of the men. As a rule, sympathetie¢ strikes do a frightful amount of injury, 
but all strikes do injury, and we should not contemplate here conditions arising where 
a strike would be seriously thought of by either the employers or the men. 

Q. Suppose you found, on examining the constitution, that socialistic doctrines 
were promulgated—would you take any action in that event ¢?—A. No, I should not 
take action. I should point out to the union the dangers I apprehended, but I feel, 
and always have, that our workmen are perfectly free to join any organization they 
please. I might regret it, but I should take no steps in the shape of warning the men 
that if they did they might not expect employment of us. 

Q. That is you would not try to prevent it ?—A. The only way I should try would 
be to point out to the local union the danger I apprehended in joining a body that I 
thought was not a satisfactory body. 

'  Q. If the effect of belonging to a foreign body was in large majority to subient 
your men to the orders of the executive. would that not give you cause for action +-~ 
‘A. If I understood clearly that the forcign organization was in the position, of master 
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or authority over the local organization, I should consider that the greatest danger of 
all, but if the foreign organization was merely a body that would refer to the local 
union, for assistance in case of trouble brought about by the local union, I should 
not look on that as a cause for interference. If the foreign organization could call . 
cut our local body in sympathetic strike whether they themselves had no trouble on 
hand with the employers at all, then I should warn our men what a dangerous course 
they were taking, but beyond that I would do nothing. 

Q. But if they did go on strike 2—A. We would have to pay for the trouble. 

Q. Would you wait until they went back to work, or employ other men ?—A. In 
my individual case, I think I should wait, unless the thing was prolonged indefinitely, 
but in an arrangement such as is set forth in that document which you had in your 
hand—that arrangement between the men and ourselyes—there could not be, I think, 
a sympathetic strike here. 

Q. Well, now I understand, so far, that the chief argument tan is advanced in 
favour of permission to join a foreign organization is, in the event of a strike, to 
prevent the introduction of what is called scab labour from the other side. That is 
an advantage that workmen use in its favour ? Supposing a system were arrived at 
by which the local union could have an interchange of cards or aftiliation, but should 
not become in any way subject to their authority, would that not meet all reasonable 
demands of the men ?—A. I am not sure that I understand the full text of your ques- 
tion. 

Q. (Question repeated.)—A. It is a matter outside of the scope of my experience, 
because we have stated in the first instance that we will not employ outside labour ; 
we only employ union men. If we had trouble and under that agreement should men 
come and offer to work for us, I should not have accepted their help. I should have 
waited to settle the thing with the union. 

Q. Leaving your case out of consideration, the ordinary employer, when a strike 
takes place, will endeavour to procure substitute labour ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Their argument is that to join other organizations prevents that. If that 
could be effected in any other way than by joining these organizations and becoming 
subject to their authority, would that not meet all reasonable demands ?—A. Presum- 
ably it might, but I should not like to pronounce on that. The reason of a demand 
on the part of men in joining an outside affiliation must be for the purpose of making 
them a stronger body financially, and if these incidental disadvantages are inseparable 
in joining that body, that is a misfortune. 

Q. It seems to me, Mr. Robins, that if our workmen are permitted to join out- 
side organizations which have authority over them to order them out on strike, that 
raises a serious question as to how far our industries are liable to outside interference. 
What I want to get at is this : there is a difference between affiliation and being part 
and parcel of a foreign body. Under a system of affiliation they get an interchange 
cf cards; that is to say, a bricklayer here, if his union was affiliated with a bricklay- 
ers’ union in the United States would get all existing advantages, and would be able to 
prevent the introduction of scab labour ?—A. That operates in precisely the same 
way in England, where they are able to prevent the introduction of scab labour from 
other districts. 

Q. In England all these unions are subject to a common law. Parliament has 
power over them, but our Parliament. has no power over organizations outside; there 
is no law which can reach them ?—A. That, of course, is a legal question. 

Q. What I want to get at is whether affiliation would not answer all reasonable 
purposes of organization /—A. That is a question I should like to think a great deal 
on, to see the operation of it, and the nature of the relation of the foreign union and 
the home union before I could say very much about it. I have not gone outside the 
simple i issue of our men joining a foreign union for the sake of getting financial assist- 
ance in case of trouble. I think it is.a perfectly legitimate method on their part. 
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Q. Do you think an employer ought to be left to his choice as to whether he should 
employ union or non-union men 2—A. I think so; I cannot see how that can be inter- 
fered with. 

Q. Do you find that the agreement you have entered into compensates you for the 


surrender of your right to employ non-union men 2—A. I think it has been wholly 


beneficial to all parties concerned. 


Mr. Bopwetu.—I see under the fourth clause of this agreement they reserve the 
right to employ such men as they choose. chemin 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You see the 4th clause ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Has that the effect of giving you the right to employ non-union men 2—A. The 
first article says we must employ none but union men. 


Mr. Bopweiu.—The 4th clause must mean the discharge on other grounds. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Now, in the event of a strike which cannot be settled by conciliation, what 
remedy would you suggest ?—A. The case seems to me to be hopeless. I think it is a 
matter for persuasion by the legislature, or the people in power. We have the New 
‘Zealand business ; it would result in a situation something like that. 

Q. Would you think compulsory arbitration would be of any service ?—A. No, I 

don’t like it. I cannot say how it would work. I never did like it. 

Q. Would you favour compulsory investigation at the instance of the state ?—A. 


“Tf matters got to a deadlock, possibly that would be a wise step to take, but the only - 


effect of that would be to publish the exact state of affairs before the public at large. 

Q. What, in your opinion, are the objections to compulsory arbitration 2A. I 
should, first of all, have a very grave doubt of the acquaintance of the board of arbitra- 
- tion with the inner merits of the situation. I am afraid I should not have confidence 
m a board of arbitration appointed with power to give an absolute award for one 
side or the other, and, in the second place, I cannot see how the award. could be en- 
forced. , 

Q. Then, in the event of conciliatory methods failing, it seems that the weak party 
must give in, after a long struggle, which is disastrous to the public 2—A. Perhaps I 
might say that one or the other would come to their senses, because I think most of 
these troubles in the history of nearly every strike that I have noticed, has been of 
something of this kind. 

Q. I suppose you are aware that the anthracite strike cost both sides something 
in the neighbourhood of one hundred millions ?—A. No doubt. 

Q. Is that not a state of affairs which should be stopped by the state in some way ? 
—A. Perhaps had the state stepped in it would have provided some temporary remedy, 
- but I don’t think it would have been an absolute cure. There would have been a smoul- 
dering fire all the time. Things would have been working most unsatisfactorily. The 
public might not have known of it, but the parties chiefly concerned would have suf- 
fered a great deal more. 

~ Q. How do your men compare on the average with other coal miners as to intelli- 
gence ?—A. I have always regarded our men as far above the average in intelligence. 

Q. Perhaps that accounts, rather than the system of unionism, for your-getting 
along with them ?—A. I think the chief reason that we have got along so well, that we 
have had men of character at all times to represent the union. The men have felt a 
sense of the responsibility of their position. 

Q. Well, that would have been the same if there had been no union—if there was 
simply a committee of the men ?—A. There are ways which, from my point of view, 
things would not have been so satisfaatory. Grievances are very easily known, but a 
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well organized union ‘will repress anything in the shape of unfair demands. Where 
there is no union, separate bodies of the men might get together and give trouble. 

Q. Then you mean to say there would be cliques?—A. Yes, there might be. Things 
get ventilated and brought down to business form before they go before the manager 
where ‘there is a well organized and well managed union. : 

Q. I suppose it inspires a certain amount of confidence among the men to have a 
union ?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. And you get the average view of the whole by means of a union 2—A. You do 
that, yes. 

Q. Would you favour incorporation of unions ?—A. I think it would be good, 

Q. This one was incorporated ?—A. I think it is incorporated, yes. 

Q. Do you think incorporation has any effect upon their sense of responsibility ?— 
A. It would have a tendency that way, undoubtedly. 

Q. Have you any reason to suppose that this experience of yours is exceptional— 
that is to say, it would not work well in other mines ?-2A. I cannot see under what 
conditions a well managed, respectable union would not work to the advantage of the 
owner of any mines. I know of no reason. The reason generally found against a 
union is that the union wants to boss everything, but I have not found it go. 

Q. What proportion of the men in your employ were of foreign nationality ?—A. 
I don’t know the exact proportion, but I think we must have about 25 per cent of the 
total body foreign. Perhaps that is too high a figure. I might safely say from 15 to 
20 per cent. 

Q. What particular nationality ?—A. There are Belgians, Italians and Russian 
Finns. 

Q. Who are the most numerous—the Belgians ?—A. I think the Russian Finns, at 
this moment, but I speak without figures before me. At one time the ItaHans were 
the greatest number. 

Q. And the other 75 per cent were of British extraction ?—A. I think it will be 
85, 80 to 85 per cent would be English, Scotch, Welsh, Nova Scotians, and a few 
Trish—not many. 

Q. That might explain something—that there were no Irishmen there ?—A. It 
might, possibly. 

Q. Did you ever exercise any control over the men as to where they should live ? 
—A. No, we have no control over the men as to where they should live. 

Q. You have had men outside of these mines at Nanaimo ?—A. Yes, we have. 

Q. At what place ?’—A. Southfield and Northfield. Southfield includes what is 
generally known as No. 5, and for a little time we worked at Fairview, but chiefly at 
Northfield. : 

Q. Did you allow the men in these mines to live where they liked ?—A. Yes, we 
sold the men lots at Northfield, but did not wish to sell lots at Southfield, the men 
live so near at hand. In fact, the men prefer to live at Nanaimo. It was a short 
run. They were taken in rough ears, which the men called Pullmans, but they served 
the purpose, and there were no complaints about them. At Northfield most of the 
men lived there. I never heard any complaints about the sanitary conditions at South- 
field or Northfield. 

Q. Did they live together in huts, or were plans laid out ?—A. At Northfield they 
lived in comfortable houses, mostly along the Wellington road. 

Q. Any cases of typhoid up through there ?—A. I don’t know of any. 

Q. When you closed up Northfield did you compensate the men for any loss as 
to their property ?—A. No, that was a thing that has been a grievance with me, as I 
felt that I had allowed the men to build. I should say some forty or fifty men had 
bought lots and put up houses. Lots of these have been sold by the men, and some 
are occupied. They travel back and forth on bicycles and buggies. 
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Q. Would it be right for an employer of coal mines to prohibit the men from 
building around the mines ?—A. That depends on the life of the coal. If a short 
life, I should advise them not to, but if there were other mines in the neighbourhood 
T should not advise them against it. 

Q. If the sanitary conditions were bad, that is to say, no. good drinking water, 
would you discourage the men from building at that place; would you sell them land ? 
A. I should certainly discourage them, and I would not willingly sell them land if 
the place were unhealthy. 

Q. How far is Northfield from here 7—A. About four miles. 

Q. And Southfield?—A. About three and ahalf. Imay say with regard to North- 
field, we tried to make a price of $100 for the lots. In certain cases people there took 
up small lots. There was no reason why we should have closed Northfield. We did 
not pretend that there was any risk on the part of the men because our men had said 
there were other mines in the neighbourhood. The Wellington mines were in force, 
and I thought they would likely last for a generation at least. 

Q. The average life of a coal mine in this province is how long 2—A. Depends 
on the nature of the ground. We have been working at Nanaimo for forty years. 

Q. And other camps may give out in five 2—A. I would not like to put a shaft 
down, unless it was a very shallow one, if I thought it would be only five years. This 
mine may last for fifty years yet. 


Nanatmo, Nay 21, 1903. 
WituiamM NEAVE, sworn. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. What is you occupation, Mr. Neave ?—A. Coal miner. 

Q. In what mine were you working ?—A. No. 1 shaft. 

Q. What company does that belong to 2—A, The Western Fuel Company, for- 
merly the New Vancouver Coal Company. ; 

Q. Are you a member of any body of organized men ?—A. Yes. 

Q. To what do you belong 2—A. To the Western Federation of Miners. 

Q. The local union to which you belong is a branch of the Western Federation ¢ 
—A. Yes. 

Q. How long has it been a branch of the Western Federation ?—A. A little over 2 
year. ; . 
Q. Formerly the union to which you, belonged was a purely local organization with 
no affiliation 2—A. Well, it was affiliated with the Trades Congress of Canada—the 
Trades and Labour Congress. 

Q. And you preferred to affiliate with the Western Federation of Miners ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. As being an organization more in touch with the class of labour to which you 
belonged ?—A. Yes. 

Q. For how many years have you been a member of the union, so as to speak of its 
workings ?—A. Of this present union ? 

Q. Of any body of organized labour ?—A. I was a member in the old country be- 
fore I left there. 

Q. For how long ?—A. Thirty years, pretty near. 

Q. How long have you been a member of this union ?—A. About. twelve years, 
something like that. 

Q. Have you been working here in Nanaimo any large.part of that time ?—A. All 
of the time. ; 
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Q. Speaking from’ your experience as a member of the union, are you able to tell 
the Commissioners the effect and the result of organization, both upon employer and 
employed. You are at liberty to put that in your own language. Do you conceive it 
to be beneficial or otherwise to the employer ?—A. I consider it is a benefit to both the 
employed and employer. 

Q. Can you tell the Commissioner in what way you would conceive it a benefit to 
the workmen ?—A. Well, I believe it helps them to settle certain difficulties that might 
cause serious trouble if there were no union. . 

Q. Can you tell the Commissioners in what way you would conceive it a benefit to 
the employer ‘—A. Well, just about in the same way; by coming together and discuss- 
ing grievances they can arrive at an amicable settlement. 

Q. You think in discussing these matters you have a governing body that deals 
with the employer on behalf of one organization ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In addition to the governing body of the union, do you have committees ‘to 
regulate or investigate conditions under which men work in different places ?—A. Yes, 
we have a committee for that purpose. ; 


By His Lordship : | 
Q. Is that what you call a pit committee 2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wilson : 

—Q. Will you tell the Commissioners, if you please, what are the advantages of the 
pit committee—in what way they operate as between employer and employees ?—A. In . 
the first place, if a man who is working in a place has a grievance, he acquaints the 
manager or underground boss with the grievance, and if he cannot get it adjusted 
with him, he then makes his case known to the pit committee, and then the pit commit- 
tee see the underground manager, and if they cannot decide on the remuneration for 

the place, they go with the executive and interview the superintendent. After the pit 
- committee does its work, and they cannot arrive at a satisfactory arrangement with the 
underground management, then it goes out of the pit committee into the hands of the 
executive committee, and then the executive committee and the superintendent meet. 


By His Lordship : , a 4 
Q. And failing settlement there, what happens ?—A. Then it is taken back to the 
union—the decision which they arrived at, and they deal with the question. 
Q. That is, if the executive and the superintendent are unable to agree, what js 
done then ?—A. It is taken back to the union, and they decide. 
Q. And I suppose, if necessary, they go out on strike ?—A. Well, it seldom comes 


to that. 
Q. At all events, the union would have that right ?—A. Yes, they would: have 


that right. é 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. That is, if the grievance is sufficiently serious ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So far as your experience goes, has there been anything of that kind in the 
mines here—you have been working under that system for a number of years past ?— 
A. Not to cause‘any trouble like that. ‘ 

_Q. You have succeeded, under a system of organizéd labour; in bridging over-your = : 
difficulties without a strike for a number of years past ?—A. Yes, for fourteen years 


there has been no strike here. 


. By His Lordship : 


Q. For how long ?—A. Fourteen years. ; 
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By Mr. Rowe: - 

Q. There was a strike recently 9—A. I don’t call that a‘ strike; it was a misunder-' 
standing. ; ‘eo 

Q. Tell us about that; what was ‘the trouble ?—A. Well, it was really because 
they would not allow the 25 cents on the safety lamps, which they had been allowing, 
and it was just a stop to have that 25 ‘cents ‘paid which had been paid. 

Q: How was that strike brought about—by the action of the union ?—A. It was 
brought about by the management telling the miners that he would not pay longer for 
the lamps, and they called a meeting and discussed the matter, and thought it would 
be better to have an investigation into it, and they stopped until the thing was settled. 

Q. Did the union give the management notice that unless it was restored by a. 
certain time they would strike, or did they quit immediately ?—A. ‘They stopped 
shortly after..:;They did: nidt give any notice, -because the management had not given 
any notice. wee 5 
_ »» Q. As -soon as. the ‘union met. they. declared they would quit work until they 
restored the price ?—A. Yes. cought: Moti 

_. Q. You'say they did not give: the management, any notice because they did not give 
any notice ?—A. Yes. a ; . amet § 

Q. Have you any agreement: with the management 2—A. Yes, we have an agree- 
ment. .We had an-agreément ‘at that time, but I think the agreement calls for thirty 
days’ notice on either side. 

Q. Is it the same agreement as existed formerly between the New Vancouver Coal 
Company ?—A. The very, same. cy * 


By His Lordship : 


+ Q. How long did this strike last 2—A.. About two. weeks or, ten days, I. think. 
_.Q. There is no provision for notice, to the company before going out on strike ? 
—A. There is thirty days required, I think. - rg Tr 
_ Q: How did you get around that ?—A. Well, we looked at it that he had broken 
his agreement, and we thought we had a right to ; that if there is any change in the 
conditions there should be thirty days’ notice given by them, . 


(Agreement—Exhibit 9. Identified by. witness as the one worked under.) 


~~ -Q. You say under that agreement there is to be thirty days’ notice before any 

change ?—A. Yes, that, is the understanding. 

Q: There is nothing here about wages 9—A. Well, the thirty days’ agreement is 
generally understood by the company and the men. : . 
“* Q. What is the object of joining the Western Federation of Miners ?—A. Well, 
we thought we would be a little stronger. a 

Q. You say this was done about a year ago 2—A. It is not quite a year yet: It 
ig about—it was in last October or November—something like that. 

Q. Was Mr. Robins notified of the intention of the men to join the Federation ? 
—A. I don’t think so; not to my knowledge. a iS aris! 

Q. There has never been any complaint about inability to adjust wages with him ? 
A, Not Mr. Robins, no. ara 

Q. What was the object of joining the Federation in his time ?—A. That is the 
only thing that I know of—to make them strong. They thought they could not get 
the support they would need from the Trades and Labour Congress. 

Q. Experience had shown them for twenty years that they did not need increased 
streneth as far as he was concerned. Is that not so 2—(No answer.) 

Q. Perhaps you can tell us why they needed increased strength; can you tell us 
that, Mr. Neave ?—A. Why they needed increased strength ? 

Q. Why they considered it necessar~ at that time %—A. It is always well to be 
provided with a good strong force. oe HERS 2 ok orf agesy “) = 
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Q. Why did you support this movement in October of last year rather than any 
other time !—A, I could not really tell you why they commenced it; I know that was 
the wish of the majority of the men in Nanaimo, that it should be done. 

Q. How was the question decided 2—A. By secret ballot. 

Q. Was there notice given of the meeting to all the miners ?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was not a general meeting; it was a special meeting ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: RRC ta, ; 
Q. The vote was taken at the pit-head 2—A. Yes; so that every one could vote. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. It was by secret ballot 2—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the majority in favour of it 2—A. I could not remember that from ~ 

memory just now. 

Q. Was it a close vote ?—A. Yes, I believe it was‘ close.» I do not think there was 
much difference in it. ice ; 

-Q.: Had there been any discussion of the question at: meetings, or was there simply 

a ballot taken at the pit-head ?—A. Oh, yes, it was discussed during lots of meetings— 

infact, not only as to joining that organization, but it was-discussed with the advisa- 

bility of affiliating with other large bodies, the’ United Mine Workers: and so on. » 


By Mr, Rowe: 


Q. Was there much discussion with regard to international affiliation 2—A. Yes. 
By His Lordship : 


. .Q. When you say there was a desiré to have increased strength, in what way do 
you mean—that there was a larger body of men working to a common end 2—A. Yes. 
_Q. I suppose more powerful financially ?—A. Yes, that also. . 

- Q. Has the Western Federation power to call your men out on strike 2—A. I don’t 
think so. | oe iaiee 
Q. You never considered that question ?—A. Yes, I have considered it myself, 
personally; I don’t think they ‘can call us out. - wie} iyeig 

_., Q. You understood the position to be that the men here decide if there is any ques- 
‘tion of strike 2—A. Yes. ter a: 

_ -Q. And are not subject to the executive from Denver ’—A. There is nothing in 
the constitution that would lead me to believe weare.. 

_.Q. There being nothing in the constitution, assuming that the members at Denver 
requested you to go out on strike, would the members here feel bound to come out 2— 
A. They would take a secret ballot on the question. . 

Q. And assuming that the. question was determined adversely to the people at 
Denver ?—A.. They would.not come out. . 
Q. Would the people of Denver have any power, by influence of any sort, to cause 
the suspension of the branch here ?—A. I don’t think so—not if they decided against it. 
Q. It would put the people in bad odour with the people at Denver 2—A. It might. 
If they took it in that light, we would just have to go to some other organization. 
- . Q. You would be quite ready to quit if you thought they. were disposed that way ? 
A. Yes, by an action of that kind. ‘ ; 
i. Q. If the Western Federation asked you to go out on sympathetic strike, would the 
clause in the agreement about thirty days’ notice bind you people 2—A. Yes, 
_. Q: You would have no power to go out. without giving the thirty days’ notice2—A. 
That is as I understand the argeement,.yes. _ eas ie aa 

| ,Q. You. would consider the obligation of that. contract paramount to your obliga- 
tion to the Western Federation of Miners ?—A. Yes. . 
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Q. Are contracts of that nature subject to. the approval of the Federation, such 
as we have here ?—A. I believe they are. ~ fan 25 Seri a weet 

Q. Is there’a clause in the constitution to that effect 2—A. I think so. f 

Q. Then the freedom of you men to enter into a contract is to a certain extent 
restricted 2—A. That is already—we were living under. that before we joined the 
Western Federation. wee ‘ 

-Q. Yes, but the freedom of you-people to enter into a contract—not this particular 
contract—is restricted by your belonging to the Western Federation of Miners ?—A. 
Well, don’t see it in that light. T think we can enter into an agreement here, of course. 

Q. You see the contract is subject to their approval ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. That means that you are restricted to a certain extent. If they do not approve, 
what then ?—A. Well, we are not. able to stop them; we would not be able to stay 
with them. é 

Q. That would be the result ?—A. We would, I think, have to abide by them or 
withdraw from them. 


ead 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. I.understood that referred only to questions affecting the constitution, and not 
to agreements—have you a copy of the constitution ?—A. Yes. — 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Has the constitution of the Federation been read carefully by the majority of 
the men, do you suppose ¢—A. I could not say as to that. , "3 var: 

Q. Has the constitution been discussed in open meetings ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: | 
Q. Of course, you didn’t retain the constitution you had when you were the Miners’ 
and Mine Labourers’ Protective Association TANG, it 1s Coated. 2 eee 


(Witness produces copy of constitution—examined by Commissioners.) 


By His Lordship: » : , 2 oo rapes 
Q. Now, I see there is a section here which says any contract or agreement entered 
into between members of any local union. or their employers as a final. settlement of 
any difficulty that may occur between tem, shall not be considered valid or binding 
until the same shall have the approval of the executive board of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners 7—A. That is the clause I had reference to. na BEG? 
Q. It is quite clear that the executive of the Western Federation have the power 
- to deal with your agreements with your employers, and that you have not.a free hand 
in the matter ?—A. Well, we settled the other dispute: mor 
Q. Well, but under this section they interfere ?—A. Yes. ts ; 
Q. It is not considered binding until they approve. Are you not giving up a large’ 
measure of freedom when you subscribe to a clause of that sort ? Somebody a thou- 
sand miles away is judging for you as to whether the settlement is right’ or not. Is 
that not the case ?—A. I don’t understand it that way. ates Pane one 
Q. Well, what. meaning do you give to it 7A. I understood it thoroughly that 
-we have power to settle our own difficulties at home. deaths Rete | RTE A ie 
Q. What do you make out of that language—‘ It’ shall not be-considered valid 
unless the same shall have the approval of the executive ? The agreement is so much 
waste paper if you are bound by an obligation of that order until that approval is got 
+s it not 2 I suppose that must be so if language has any meaning ? Is it not ?— 
(No answer.) PE 
-Q. Now with regard to the present settlement—the settlement of the last difficulty 
about the 25 cents—was that settlement approved at ‘Denver ?—A. No.' 
_Q. It was never referred to Denver 2—A. No, never referred. © =" 
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Q. Then which of these clauses are dead letters and which:are alive @—A.:When 
we got the 25 cents we commenced work. ‘al . Lod peak ote 4 

Q. But you take an oath to abide by the constitution, and it says that that .agree- 
ment shall be binding only when it is approved at Denver, and that evidently is a dead 
letter or was treated as such. Then I suppose it means this, that the men here are 
judges whether they will submit anything for approval ?—A. Yes, they are the judges. 
They are the ones who are affected by the trouble, and I think they are the ones who 
should judge. . 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. I understand, Mr. Neave, that the result of your difficulty did not have the 
effect of changing the agreement ‘with your employers—the agreement remained the 
same as before—the employer attempted to change the rate for lamps and you resented 
it ?—A Yes, it remained the same. We were allowed so’much for handling lamps, 
and he took it off. : 


By His Lordship : 


(). However, you seem to be the judges whether you will abide by it or not ?—A. 
I think the local has that power to settle all difficulties. ka 50% 

Mr. Witson.—Might I be permitted to suggest article 2, section 5. 

His Lorpsuip.—The language is plain. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. I did not understand this as a strike ?—A. Well, we would not call it a strike. 
It was a stoppage of work. | - 

Q. Was it a strike in the sense that it should be passed upon by the union ?. Had 
your local union formally determined whether they would quit work or not ?—A. Yes, 
they had decided to stop. é . 


Mr. Witson.—I did not understand that. — ' 


Mr. Rowr.—They did not refer the question to the Western Federation and they 
did not refer the settlement. 


Mr. Witson.—That was why I suggested it. It does not seem that the central 


~ authority has to be appealed to. 


the employer. 


His Lorpsuip.—It seems an employer here has to deal virtually with the executive 


- at Denver. 


Mr. Witson.—Yes, and if we may believe that is true we may believe that the 
executive at Denver insisted on the union at Fernie adopting a course in favour of 


His Lorpsui.—That does not alter the principle; it is sometimes settled to the 


_ disadvantage of the employer. 


By His Lordship: — : ) . 4 
Q. Did you ask the Federation for any assistance in this strike ?—A. No. 
Q.. Did you communicate. at all with the people in Denver about the matter tA. 


_. The organizer was here, Mr. Baker. 


Q. Was he here when the strike commenced ¢—A. No, I don’t think he was; I 


1 think he was at Fernie. 


_ 


By Mr. Rowe: 


a Q. When was that trouble—what was the date of it 2—A. I have not got it down : 


I can’t remember the date. . _. st eat 
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By His Lordship : 

Q. Now, this local union severed its connection with the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress ?—A, Yes. ; 

Q. What was the reason for that. Can you tell us any reason ?—A. No. I don’t 
know any reason. 

Q. Were you in favour of withdrawing ?—A. Well, I was not altogether in favour 
of withdrawing from them. 

Q. Now, you must have heard some argument advanced in favour of withdrawing 
from them ?—A. I was not here when the question was discussed. 

By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Was it necessary to withdraw in order to belong to the Western Iederation— 
could you belong to both ?—A. Well, I could ‘not’ say as to that; I think we could 
though. . ; - . i? 
~ -Q. In fact, I think the regulations of the Trades and Labour Congress won’t per- 


mit the affiliation of a local body which is not part of an international union, if there 
53 such a union—is that the case 2—A. I could not say as to that. 

By His Lordship : : 

Q.. Who organized this branch of the Western Federation ?—A. Mr. Baker, I 
think. | . ; . 

—Q. Was that on the invitation of the members ?—A. Yes, he was asked to come 
here and organize. © ! . AE Seg 

Q. Had there been any communications between this union and the men at Lady-. 
smith relative to organization ?—A. Not that I know of. eagh : 

Q. The majority of the Western Federation, taken as a whole, are in fayour of the 
doctrines of socialism, are they not ?—A. I could not say as to that. I believe they 
lean that way. aS ah 

Q. And that body is affiliated with the American Labour Union—the Western 
Federation ?—A. Yes. * si a 

Q. And the American Labour Union has declared for socialism, has it not ?—A. 
The Western Federation of Miners q. : 

Q. No, the American Labour Union ?—A. I don’t think the Federation declared 
for socialism. : et Sy ora 

Q. I asked about the American Labour Union—it has declared for socialism, and 
the Western Federation is affiliated with the American Labour Union 2—A. Yes, 
~ Q. Have you ever read the official organ of the Western Federation of Miners ?— 
A. No, I have seen a copy. . . Me Pe eae et 

Q. Is that much read among the men here ?—A. I don’t know. anyone who sub- 
scribes for it here. 

Q. You don’t know anyone who subscribes for it here 2—A. No. 


By Mr. Rowe: : 
Q. Do the union give any guarantee as to promising the circulation of that organ 2 
—A. It has not been done by this union. 
-Q. Do they promote its circulation as a matter of fact—do they facilitate sub- 
scriptions in meetings and urge members to subscribe ¢—A. Not in this union. I[ 
never heard of it here. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. I suppose it is practically impossible for a non-union man to get employment 
in.these mines ?—A. I don’t think so. © cy 
-Mr. Wiison.—The agreement between the company and the union is against it. 
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By His Lordship : 


Q. Where’ the majority of any men are union men, that practically means ex- 
clusion to a non-union man, does it not?—A. Yes, after a little time. They come to 
work and join the union, just as they can make it convenient to come in. 

Q. Would I be right in saying that a great many men join unions because they 
are in a measure compelled to, I mean from the fact.that he would be an object of 
Sonat but a union man could not get work unless he joined?—A. I would not say 
that. Heng beegessf Spee ; 

Q. You don’t think there are many. cases of that kind?—A..No. 

Q. Do you know of any cases where men have joined from a sense of compulsion? 
—A. No, I don’t know of any; not to my knowledge. 

Q. I suppose there are internal squabbles in unions as in other bodies?—A. Some- 
times we have a little hot-headed workmen in the mines. 

Q. Now, it is often said against unions that the tendency is to reduce thé wages 
of a good man to the level of a poorer man. What do you say about that?—A. I think 
it is the opposite; I think it is getting the poor man up to the god man. 

- Q. Then you think an employer is virtually forced to pay a poor man more than 
he is entitled to be paid, by means of a union? Is that the position ?—A. The union 
man. tries to get all he can. gris 

_Q. If a-poor man is getting more out of an employer than he really earns, the 
employer has to deduct that amount out of the good man, has he not ?—A. Well, I 
don’t think that is so in these mines here. > BH Bis ae 

~ Q. You think theré are no poor men in these mines ?—A. Oh, yes, but if a man 
is working by. the ton he makes that much more. ta eee 
By Mr. Rowe: Sa errs ores Ht He 
Q. What is the minimum fixed here ?—A. $3. _ 
By Mr. Bodwell : 
~""Q. That is day work ?—A. Yes. 


‘By Mr. Rowe : : tA his: a 
Q., How much coal does a man have to, handle to earn that working by the ton ¢ 


—A. It is at the rate of 68 cents a ton. 
<< By’ His Lordship : | 
Q. You think that is a fair sample agreement between the company and the union? 


—A. It is probably as good as we can get. 
_ Q. You are always prepared to get more where you can 2—A. It could be made 
better on both sides. 

Q. Could you suggest in what way 2? What do you say is the difficulty in it ?— 
(Witness handed agreement.)—A. Well, there are lots of things we could have on the 
agreement which we have verbally. 

a Q. As for instance— ?—A. There are several things we get paid for which are 
not ‘on here. id ena 

Q. It should be fuller as to wages paid ?—A. Yes. 

** Q. And that notice of any change ought to be put in there ?—A. Yes, in fact, 
we have an agreement with the management now without being signed. It is more 
fell than that. It is worded a little d:erent, I suppose. 

Q. Sometimes it is alleged against unions that the effect of an employer allowing 
the men to unionize is to victually hand over the management of the mine ?—A. I 
don’t think it is'so. = 57 cae ; 

Q. You think an employer has as free a hand as if the men were not unionized 2 
—A. Well, he has not such a free hand, but I know of instances where there have been 
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disputes, and the committee has decided against the men who had the dispute in favour 
of the company. yb 

Q. The committee. decided against. the man?—A. Yes. font EES 

Q. They have turned down a grievance, and the result is the grievance does not 
get past the committee /—A. Yes, it reaches the ears of the underground manager. 
They have gone into the case and found that the man was wrong. 
Q. So that the employer is saved from being troubled with minor grievances oo 
A” Yes: 

Q. What do you say.as to incorporating unions ?—A. I believe in them being in- 
corporated. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. The present local is not 2—A,. I think so. 

Q. The old organization, was!—A, PY. CSei5 

Q. It is defunct now /—A. Well, we have never wound it up vet. -I guess until 
we wind up the affairs we are still incorporated. ) 

Q. So you really have two organizations, in fact. Being a member of the old 
organization was not sufficient to constitute organization in the new organization ? 
Before your members joined the new organization they had to take the oath to the 
Western Federation?—A. Yes. 2 
; Q. And the Western Federation provides a model constitution for locals, under 
which they must organize?—A. Yes. : ae 

Q. So the old organization is really: in existence?—A, (None.) 


By His Lordship: re 

Q. What do you say as to the best method of settling strikes when the parties can- 
not agree?—A. I believe in conciliation and arbitration. ee 

Q. By that you mean compulsory arbitration, do you that is, an arbitration whose 
finding and award is binding on the parties —A. No, I would not go that far. 

Q. What you mean is what I would call friendly arbitration ?—A.. Yes. 

Q. Leaving the award to be enforced by public opinion’—A,. Yes. — 

Q. But would you propose as conciliators a body of the men?—A. Part. 

Q. And have conciliators representing the employer?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 
Q. The price here is 68 cents a ton, is it, by contract work?—A. Yes, 
Q. Do you know what they pay at Ladysmith?—A. No, that may be the rate. 
ow that they paid 75 cents? You know they do 


Q. Would you be surprised to kn 
pay 75 cents?—A. I didn’t know; 68 cents is net. 
Q. You get allowances for bad places(—A. Yes. GN 
Q. You have not heard that they pay 75 cents at Ladysmith, with allowances ?— 
A. No, I don’t know what tonnage they have there. ; ' 
Q. How long have you been working in Nanaimo?—A. Fourteen years, 
Q. Miners get $3 per day for day work Ue AY ER, Son 
Q. What do runners get?—A. $2.60. 
Q. And timbermen?—A. $3. : 5 alge 2 
Q. What is the lowest day work that. is paid here—the lowest class ?—A, China- 
men, I think. hy coy Fh ae ih a ay ee 
Q. I mean white men, of course. What class of day work among the white men 
is the class that gets the lowest pay—deor-boys?—A.. Yes. hap 3 
' Q. What do they get?—A. They get from $1. . 
Q. They get $1?—A. 1 could not say exactly. 
Q. Who will know about that?—A. (None.) ' 5 wg ee i te 
_Q.. Who was it started the agitation for the Western Federation 2. ‘Were you here 
at the time?—A. No, I was up in the mountains when it was commenced. Waete.- 
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Q. You were not one of the committee that counted the ballots atthe pit-head?+ 
A. No. Mad 24 

Q. Ever hear anything about the way that ballot’) was had? Did you ever hear 

that when they counted the ballots and found there was a: majority against the»West- 

ern Federation, and then went out and got a’‘few more men to vote? Ever hear that 
story ‘—A. No. ; 

Q. Don’t know whether it is true or not?—A. Don’t ‘think it is true. a 

Q. Well, I would like to know. I have heard that for a long while. Have you 
ever considered whether the relations of quartz mining are so intimately connected 
with coal mining as to make it desirable that a union composed chiefly’ of quartz 
miners should control the coal miners? Have you ever considered that. question—the 
relation which quartz mining has to coal mining with a view to unionism ?—A. I have 
never considered that question. fhe ee ; 

Q. So you would not be prepared to pass an opinion on that?—A. No: 

Q. You know, as a matter of fact, that the Western Federation is composed prin- 
cipally of quartz miners?—A. No, I don’t know that. 

Q. I see the constitution is: printed by the Sandon Paystreak. That is in the 
quartz district?’—A. The cod] miners might be in the majority. ‘3 ae 

Q. Do you think they are in the majority ’—A. I could not say. 

Q. You never asked?—A. No. i 

Q. Mr. Baker told us the quartz miners were: the people who controlled—the 
majority ’—A. I don’t know. : HE 

Q. Do you think it is a good thing for the coal miners at Nanaimo to be under 
the domination of the quartz miners of the Western States, or have you ever thought 
about that at all? Do you know that you are, by reason of you belonging to the 
Western Federation’—A. I don’t think we are. e Stay,” Sale 

Q. Well, now you would be. Your body is governed by the majority—that is a 
principle of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever see a copy of the official magazine 2A. Yes, I have seen a copy. 

Q. Have you ever looked through at the local lodges in British Columbia 2—A. No. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be well to look into some of ‘these thnigs? You hold 
the office of president, and you don’t know these things about the body. “Cou don’t 
know that the Western Federation is controlled by quartz miners?’—A. No. 

Q. And you never looked at the official organ to see?—A. No. : 2 

Q. Have you ever thought whether it is a good thing or not that it should be so? 
Don’t you know that in the Western States the quartz miners outnumber the coal 
miners by a very large majority ?—A. In the United: States nol aes teste : 

Q. Don’t you know that the coal miners of Washington don’t belong to the West- 
ern Federation ?—A. I have heard it. ae 

Q. Mr. Baker told us it was true, and I suppose it may be taken for. granted. 
Why do you suppose the coal miners of Washington refused to join the Western Fed- 
eration ?—-A. Probably they have never had an organizer among them. 

Q. You think they have never had anybody there trying to get them to join ?—A. 
I could not say; they might not have. They may not have had an opportunity.” 

Q. You think they would leave Washington, although this is an American or- 
ganization, without asking them to come over and organize Nanaimo? Do you believe 
that?—A. There are a number of reasons why they don’t join. io, Sgr 

Q. Can you give me one?—A. Well, they have had a little trouble there, 
~~ * Q. What is’ it?—A. They have large strikes, roi OUR eae ot SES, 

Q. Well, that is right in line with the Western Federation. For what reasons ?— 
A. Probably the same as at Ladysmith. it . i. - 

Q. What is that —A. If they decided to organize they will all be stopped. I 
have never heard that, but it might be so. ov “ Es VOL A 
~~. Q. Then’why should’ employers in the Western States be so down’on the Western 
Federation, because’ unionism in’ the Statés is’ génerally recognized ? TSS. 
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By His Lordship: 
Q. Is that a fact? 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. He says he thinks so?—A. I could not tell you why the employers should be 

down on them. | 
“Q. You ‘know it is a socialistic organization? You know it preaches revolution- 
ary socialism, don’t you 2—A. Never heard any in the local here. 

Q. Do you know a man named Brooks?) Is that not his name—rather prominent 
here ‘2A.’ No; I don’t know him.’ “— oe : ¥. *} 

Q. Did you ever hear socialism or revolutionary socialism advocated in the local 
lodge here ? Will you say that ? Is it not a fact that you have a large body of socialists 
in your union here, and have you not got'a socialist party here?—A: There is a socialist 
party here. AE ae ee oe Aare ae 

Q. A socialistic political party 2—A. I could not say. 

- Q: What do you think? You know by common report ?—A. That ‘is the body. 

Q. And they belong'to your union, don’t they?-A. Some of them. 

Q. What percentage of your union is composed of that class?—A. I could not tell; 
IT don’t know who they are. SE eR SU ges SHEA : 

Q. Have you any idea, about:it at all A, NOteye a os soetor eee 

Q. Will you undertake to say there are not fifty per cent of your union advocating 
these views?—A. You say fifty per cent? i, 5 

Q. Will you say there is not fifty per cent of your own union men 1 -AS Nees aL 
think::I ‘ean ‘say that.’ °° * ° pgASd ss MENTS SEER GS Ha -D 

Q. Are there thirty per cent 7A. T could not say ; J would not‘say any number; I - 
could not say who they are. 1 GB os ape 
2. °Q. Perhaps they’ don’t ‘all ‘like ‘to admit it?A. Probably not. 

: Q. You think ‘the sentiment is’so strong against that class that they don’t like ‘to 
admit they are guided by these principles, but that they are’secretly in favour of those 
views and are secretly promulgating them ?—A. (No vanswete tee fs kool ate ee a et 
: Q, Will you undertake to say that that is riot the‘case in your own union here in 
Nanaimo, and will you undertake to’ say that that is not:the real reason why the West- 
ern Federation was brought in, and your local organization changed into a branch of 
the Western Federation—what do you say about that 2—A. I could not say. 

Q. Will you say you don’t think that is so 27—A. I don’t know what these men’s 
intentions are. te hone punt ent ny wee 
 Q.. Will you say in your own honest opinion that is not the reason of the intro- 
duction of the Western Federation ?—A. It is my opinion that. it is not. fae 

Q. On what do you base that opinion?. You know they are a socialistic body; 
you know you had a good union. which was taking, care of the men’s interests—that 
there was no reason on account of any disagreement with your employers, and yet 
the system is changed from a good local union to a socialistic organization. Those are 
the facts?—A. It is not a socialistic organization. . 

Q. But you said before it was; I understood you to say that it was a body which 
advocated socialistic tendencies?—A. Do you mean the Nanaimo union ? 

Q. Didn’t you say that’in your evidence in chief 2—A. No; it was the American 
Federation of Labour—not the Western Federation of Miners. 

Q. Suppose it to be true, what their organizer Mr. Baker tells us, that that body 
ts one which holds socialistic views—don’t you think it a singular thing that here in 
Nanaimo, where you had a good union, that you should suddenly change it for an 
institution which advocates socialism—is that not a singular thing to begin with ?— 
A. It is not singular if the majority would wish it. 

Q. Is it not singular that you have a large body of revolutionary socialists— 
doesn’t that strike you as having some connection with the Federation? I suppose 
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you have never thought about these things, have you ?—A. Socialism don’t bother 
me very much. . 

Q. Don’t you think it was about time it began to bother you?—A. I don’t think go. 

Q. Don’t you know you are president of the organization, and it may lead you 
and. beyond these things. You are not a socialist: yourself, are you? Are you a so- 
cialist ?—A. (None), 

Q. Why don’t you want to answer—are you afraid to answer ?—A. I am not 
afraid to answer. : ; 

Q. Well, are you a socialist ?—A. I’m not a Kingsley socialist. 

Q. What’s a Kingsley socialist ; what distinction do you make between a Kings- 
Jey socialist and an ordinary one ?—A. I am not a revolutionary. 

Q. But you have socialist views 2—A, Some. te : 

Q. To what extent would you go.;. Where. would you draw. the line *—A. I don’t 
believe in taking away from the party who has got property without recompensing 
him, 

Q. But up to that limit you area socialist ? Up to the limit where it comes to a 
forcible confiscation of a capitalist’s property, you are a socialist, are you 2—A. I 
would not say that either. ae Bee. 

Q. Where do you draw the line ? 


Mr. Rowrt.—Perhaps it is evolutionary, rather than ‘revolutionary ! 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


' Q. How soon do you expect to arrive at the point where you will divide up the 
eapitalist’s property and distribute it among the men? How. long will that take ?—A. 
It will come all right. Oe ae er if tpenk Aber kak sees 

Q. Well, don’t you think that having this view you are in favour of the Western 
Federation of Miners, and. is it not. because it is a body which advocates these ‘prin- 
ciples or at. any rate countenances them, if it doesn’t advocate them ?--A. I don’t 
believe it advocates strikes. ia , 

- .Q. I didn’t say that. I say they countenance socialistic doctrines, and is that 
not the reason why you have. joined the Western Federation as a good union for men to 
belong to ?—A. No, I don’t say’ that. nite ids 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. In your recent trouble with the company, when you approached them in regard 
to the lamps, was any question raised about your belonging to the Western Federation ? 
—A. Not that I can remember. 

Q. They did not refuse to recognize the Western Federation ?—A. No. 

Q. And that was not in question at all 2—A. No, 


By Mr. Wilson : 


_ _ Q. You were asked about your old.union and your amalgamation with the West- 
ern Federation of Miners, and as to abandoning the old union. Was that matter much 
discussed before you finally affiliated with the Western Federation ?—A, It must have 
been because it was discussed before I left, and I was away seven weeks, i 
.. Q. Were you not discussing affiliation with the United Mine Workers of America ? 
-——A.. Yes. tg 
y Q. Then the question of affiliation with some international body was much dis- 
cussed before you joined the Western Federation ?—A. Yes, it was. " 

Q. So that what you did was the result of careful thought and consideration ?— 


A. Yes. 


-. . Q. Among the majority of. the miners ‘—A. Yes. 
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Q. And the majority finally agreed to join the Western Federation of Miners. It 
was not, as I understand it, because of any desire to advance socialistic doctrines, 
was it?—A. No, I don’t think so. nts 4 

Q. In speaking about. socialism and socialistic doctrines, are you quite sure that 
you and Mr. Bodwell are of the same mind? His ideas and yours may be very differ- 
ent ¢ 


Mr. Bopwexy.—lI don’t think it is a good thing, and he does. . 


e 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Do you know what socialism is, Mr. Bodwell? I should like to examine you 
‘on that? Are you quite sur3 you and Mr. Bodwell understand this?—A. We may 
differ. 

Q. You were asked a question concerning a remark about the ballot taken ‘at the 
pit-head. Did that not refer to a totally different transaction outside altogether of 
joining the Western Federation, or are you able to say anything about that?—A. af 
could not say anything more that I have said. I did not just happen to eee 

Q. Do you know? You were asked about a remark with respect to the use of the 
ballot boxes. Did that remark not affect sonte totally different question than joining 
the Western Federation?—A. I could not swear to that. » There have been so many 
pit-head votes taken. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. Was there more than one pit-head vote taken on the subject of joining the 
Western Federation?—A. Yes, but whether that was the one that Mr. Bodwell*has re- . 
ference: to I cannot just place it. 3 ibe 

Q. What check had you to prevent duplicate voting ?—A. I did not take it. 

Q. What check was taken?—A. There were two men checking the ballot; that is 
all I know. They were there collecting the votes as the miners went down, and as 
they came up. ; oP \ . 


By Mr. Rowe: . 


—Q. Who were they?-A. I, believe Richard Booth was, one, an) I ieee William 
Jones was the other. aac 4 


By His Lordship: 


Q. Did these men represent the different views—those in favour and those against ? 

—A. I could not say as to that; I would think so myself. pepe 
Q. They were intended to act as scrutineers?—A. Yes, they were the ones’ to 

receive the ballots—to see they were right. . eas ig RS 


By Mr. Wilson: Pe dee perk at io 

Q. You were asked some questions about the manner in which the central authority 
of the Western Federation governed the local union. Have you familiarized yourself 
with the powers and authority of the central authority over the local union?—A. Just 
from the constitution. ere 
Q. And it is limited to-what is contained. in the .constitution?—A.. As far as I 
know. . NARS ORe hi oa Sot 

Q. In other words, it comes to this: that the quartz miners exercise no ore 
authority over the coal miners than the people in Ontario do over the people of British 
“Columbia?—A. That is the way I look-at it. ”— ted at aeaank £) 


Mr. Wuson.—That is the way I look at it, too. 


ty 
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Ricuarp Booru, sworn. fora ads, 

By His Lordship: : i 

Q. You are a member of the Western Federation of Miners?—A. ¥és,' sire” 

Q. Were you oné of the scrutineers at the taking of the ballot oh joining this or- 
ganization /—A. I was at the first ballot—the one they spoke off when they found it 
was carried against the Federation they were opposed to it. That is the ballot I am 
referring to. 

Q. When was that ballot taken ?—A. I could not give the date. I never expected 
to be called, until this morning; sometime just previous to.joining the Federation. 

Q. How long before the decision to’ join?—A. It perhaps might, be probably .a 
month before that. It might be more, I could not say exactly. rl 

Q. How was that ballot taken?—A. We. took No. 1-shaft.and No. 5 and also at 
Haywood. : 

Q. How many ballots reported ?—A. I could not say. [might be a long way astray. 

Q. And the result of that ballot was a decision against joining the Federation ?— 
A. I might explain that. We took a ballot at the pit-head. Some.of the men were 


“not at work—simply because they were in the mountains at the time, and did not 


know about it, and the majority of the committee did not think it right. that these 
men should not have their vote. They were allowed to give their vote away from: the 
pit-head. There were about five votes that were taken outside away from the pit-head. 
There was a dispute arose over these votes being taken on the street. 

Q. What was the result. of that ballot?—A. We found that the number of. votes 
that were taken on the street was just the number of votes that turned the tie—the 
majority—and there was opposition raised over it. iene 

Q. How did the ballot go?—A. The idea some of them have got is before we took 
the five votes it was.a tie, and that we rushed around after these people who had not 
given their votes, and the story is that pressure was brought to bear. That was simply 
the majority in favour of the Federation—five votes ; that was the occasion of the 
first ballot. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Was the condition of the ballot: known before they voted 2—A. Not unless it 
was to the committee. ish Std oP ibe 


By Mr. Bodwell: res ve 

Q. Then they counted the ballots before they went for the men ¢—A. No, sir. 
‘The reason we knew that was when.the votes were counted we knew ‘how many ballots 
we had taken on ‘the street, and we knew from.the very men how .they had voted, but 
the ballots were sealed until the whole thing,was. over. Then the feeling got around 
that these men had voted in favour of the Federation, and the union decided to cast 
out the five ballots, and that necessitated the taking of another ‘ballot. 

Q. The result of the, other ballot was what?—A. The other ballot was taken in our 


hall, and the majority was in favour of the Federation, That was a secret ballot. ma 


don’t know what the majority was.. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Were there as many votes cast as ‘beforé?—A.No, I don’t think so; the vote 


was not large at all 


By His Lordship: __ hi betas Baty Pacrdiryr te ooo 
Q. How many men would you say were.at the hall?—A. I think I would be: safe 
in saying there were not 300 ballots cast; I could not give exactly the right number. 
Q. There are about 800 men in the union?—A. I’ don’t know what the number 
would be; it might be 500 or 550. - 
Q. All men in the old local union?—A. Yes; I could not say to fifty. 
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By Mr. Rowe: } 
Q. You say you don’t know how many votes were first’ taken?—A. No, I don’ 
know just now; I paid no attention to it after. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 

--Q. How do you account for the fact that there was such a small vote the second 
time?—A. Because it was on Saturday afternoon, and a fine day. A large number 
would go fishing, and other ways. 

Q. What notice was given of the second ballot?—A. It was first decided in the 
union that they should take:a ballot; then the notice was put up at the pit-head. 

Q. And the men had to come down to the hall to vote?—A. Yes it was taken in 
the afternoon. ee : 

 Q. What was the objection: to ‘the pit-head vote; you certainly would have got all 
the men there?—A. The objection was that there was some influence against the men. 

Q. Would there not be influence at the hall?—A. I don’t think the canvassers 
would go to the same trouble. When you get a whole body of men around they will 
do it' then more; they would not take the trouble to go. up. 

-Q. Could you not prevent canvassing ?—A. You don’t control men individually. . 

Q. Didn’t you have canvassing at the Hall 2A. Not that I am aware of; I did | 
not see anybody. | aha RTI A oF at ; 

=Q.What took place at the pit-head ?—A. Some:men were walking around. among 
the other men; I don’t know how much that was done at all. 

*Q. It was a close vote, anyway, only: five men ?—A.- Yes. er 

_Q. Who was on the committee who took the vote at the hall—how many?—A. I 
think it was three. ° ; ers ive St e 

<Q. Were they all in favour of the Western Federation’ ?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. How many were in favour, and how many against?—A. I know there. was. 
one: against: it, but I ‘don’t know about the other two.. I think one was.in the stand 
thig morning ; I think Mr, Neave was one... aa aa eey 

Q. He-was in favour of the Western Federation ?—-A. I never asked him; I was 
not at the hall; Mr. Ralph Smith was; there; he was against.the Federation. I think 
the other was Mr. Jones; I believe he was in favour of the Federation. . 

Q. What. method did you adopt..in taking the ballot?—A:. The ballots were sup- 
plied; you went to the desk: and they gave you your ballot, for or against, and you 
deposited the part in the ballot box for the man you wanted to vote for. 

-.Q. How did you know the same man was not voting twice?—A. There was a man 
there watching the ballot. .When..a.man: tore his ballot off there was a man there to 
see the other part destroyed. . ba ays 

Q. Suppose he gave’a different name?—A. I don’t think it would be possible to. 
do that: ‘The men are too well-known, and the votes were so few. 

| Q. Could that have been done at the pit-head 2—A. I don’t think so; the men are 
too well known. ne 

Q. Are you an officer now in the local lodge 2@—_A. No, sir. _, 

Q, Have you made-any particular study of the Western Federation 2—A. No, I 
have not. . 

Q.. The men here generally don’t know much about the organization 2?—A. T don’t 
suppose. they do. sales 

Q. How do you account for the men going into it; what argument was used 2— 
A. Well, I believe one of the reasons was they thought it would be a bigger source 
of power in ease of any difficulty they might have. | Weert: . 

_Q.. Who started that idea here ?2—A.. I cannot. tell you. | ; 

Q. Did Mr. Baker come before this ballot 2—A. No, I don’t think he had any- 
thing to do with it.: : 

Q. Any of the executive here before the ballot ?—A. No. 
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Q. Anybody from the outside working the thing up ?—A. Not. that I am aware’ 
of ;. no more than the general feeling in the: union. ...... =... i ; 

Q. Do you think you would have known ?—A..It is just. possible that they might. . 
be working others in, and I would not know of it, but I hardly think it is possible 
tor that to be so. 

‘.Q. It strikes me as such a singular thing. We had -Mr. Robins, who said he had 
always favoured unions, and that you had one for about twenty years ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you never had any trouble, and your executive had: worked without any . 
friction, and then you suddenly decide to go into. the Western Federation of Miners. 
There must have been some powerful influence exercised .on: the men ?—A. I. don’t 
think there was any more influence than the men thinking it. would be better to belong 
to an outside organization that had some strength behind it. 

Q. You have plenty of strength; you never had. any: difficulties: the. union could 
not settle ?—A. No, we always managed to settle them. 3 

Q. You were not joining for the purpose ‘of ‘going on strike ?—A, No. 

~.Q..You mean financial strength ?—A.: Yes. 

Q. If you were not contemplating a strike, that was not a matter of importance ?— 
A. Of course contemplating a strike would depend on circumstances ; there was no 
strike in\view. - - “, | 

Q. Can you give some reason for the change ?—A. Other than financial-strength 2? | 
Well, I-don’t know that I can, other than that it was the general feeling among the 
men. ap ks df 

Q. Was there not a large socialist party among the men ?—A. There is a socialist 
party—I don’t know how strong. fate ey uve 4 

Q. They were advocating for the Federation ?—A. Yes, I believe they ‘were. 

Q. And don’t»you think that was the argument: used:?—A. It was nota: question. 
of sdcialism. © ar 

Q: ‘The socialists as a body wanted to join the Federation, and the argument they 
used with the men was you would have more financial strength if you needed it 2—A. 
They did not put forth their socialist reasons ; I don’t know their real reason. 

°° Q: Don’t you think theré Was a teason behind‘ that ?—A. I ‘am not supposed: to 
give other people’s reasons. w se ne FE A asa GE tat! iy ti 
“QT am asking you for your opinion ?—A. I might be astray in my opinion. 

'Q. You would rather not express your opinion?—A. If T thought that was the 

reason I would tell you. 3: : Were er ane rates A 

~~ Q. Let me suggest a reason; that there’ was a socialist party here, who wanted 
to’ get control of the union, and they thought they would have more influence over the . 
union if they got it incorporated with an institution which advocated socialism, and 
that is the reason why they wanted to change the state of affairs, and get you into 
the Western Federation?’—A. That might be their own private reason. I am not here 
to say positively that that was the reason. If I had to give my own private opinion, I 
would say, certainly, that is what some of them thought, but I don’t wish to involve 
other people by giving my opinion. : 

Q. I am just asking you what you thought. I notice in a communication from 
Nanaimo the other day in the Miner’s Magazine, that there were some people in the 
union advocating you should put polities on the order of business in the lodge. Is 
there any considerable number of the union in favour of that?—A. TI don’t know as to 
that; I don’t remember that. ~ » ik : ro 

-Q. Do you suppose that that-idea would be held by many of the members of tha 
union ?—A. No, if I wish to express an opinion I cértainly would say it is my opinion - 
that, so far as party politics are concerned, everything should be kept owt: that is out- 
side of the union. 

Q. But, I want to know whether you think there would be many of the men who 
would have this opinion ?—A. I think the general-opinion would be to keep out of party 
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politics, excepting things that might affect them, for instance, things introduced im 
the local house. a a, . 

Q. You know the Western Federation have politics in view in the Western States; 
that they wish to organize the men into unions, and then organize the unions into 
voters?—A. I suppose that would be natural for them to do. 

Q. Do all labour unions have that?—A. I suppose all labour unions would like 
to use their votes for the general welfare. 

Q. I understand this to be something different altogether. I understand this to 
be, first organize a union of workingmen, and as soon as the union of workingmen is 
established, to make them a union of voters, for the purpose of shaping a certain am- 
ount of legislation in the country, and that legislation to be of socialistic tendencies. 
Do you know whether that is the scheme ?—A. I could not say that I am acquainted 
with what they would do. | 

Q. That is the trouble, Mr. Booth, that the men joined the organization without 
knowing its real objects and aims. They look on it as an organization to better them- 
selves in regard to employment /—A. I believe that is the idea that some of us have. — 

Q. Don’t you think it is worth while for the heads of the union to look into the 
objects of this Federation ?—A. I may tell you personally so far as I am concerned, 
that I am opposed to the Federation, and always was. : 


_ By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Before deciding to be affiliated with the Western Federation you appointed a 
committee to examine the constitution and by-laws of different labour organizations 
of international character?—A. Yes, I think there was a committee appointed. 

Q. For examining into the by-laws and constitution of the American Federation 
of Labour, the Mine Workers, and so on 2—A. I may say I was not at the meeting 
when that came up, but I understand that to be so. 

Q. Of whom did that committee consist?—A. I was not there. 

Q. They were not necessarily holding a socialist view ?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Anyway, they reported unanimously in favour of the Western Federation of 
Miners?’—A. I believe so. 

Q. And the minds of the organization, or the members, would be influenced to 
some extent by the report of the committee 2—A. Generally it is so. 

Q. Are you able to say of your own knowledge that the views of the Western 
Federation are of a socialistic character 2A. You mean the executive, or the whole— 

Q. The whole organization?—A. I am not sufficiently conversant with the whole 
organization to know. : ; 

Q. Other than those expressed in the constitution—you would net look for any- 
thing beyond the constitution 2—A. I would expect them to live up to the constitution, 
and not go beyond it.. ; 

Q. And unless you found socialist doctrines expressed in the constitution, you 
would not expect that the organization held any ideas of that kind, unless in the eon- 
stitution 2—A. As far as individuals are concerned I would. 

Q. Of course they might hold any doctrines they pleased. For instancé, a ‘member 
of the Property Owner’s Association might be a socialist and hold the views of Henry 
George?—A. Oh, yes. . ; 

Q. And you know there are property owners’ associations existing?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that there would seem to be no reason why labour organization should not.. 
exist for the same purpose?—A. No. | é : 3 


A 


By His Lordship: a 
Q. You say you were opposed to the Western Federation of Miners ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you join under a sense of compulsion?—A. No; I generally like to fall in 
line with the majority. moe aren oT Wee or 
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Q. You felt bound by the action of the majority ?—A. Oh, no; I felt we had to 
have a union of some kind, either in it, or as we have in the past. 

Q. You were quite satisfied with the old. union ?—A. Yes, only it was not quite 
large enough, scarcely. 

Q. It was sufficient to cope with any difficulties that had arisen?—A, Yes, of 
course; but there were other reasons why. Lots of times we haye been put to disad- 
vantage from surrounding conditions. ‘ " 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. That is because the Dunsmuir men were not organized ?—A.. Yes, because they 
were not organized out there, 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. How are you affected by that?—A,. Years ago, we were working with a com- 
pany here who would not employ Chinamen in the faces, because the men objected. 
We preferred to work, if only for $2.50 a day, rather than take on Chinamen, even if 
we could have made $4 a day. The other company was working with Chinamen, and 
it placed this company at a serious disadvantage. | 

Q. Why did the men drop the Knights of Labour?—A. The membership fell off 
and gradually went down. The community was small. 

Q. Why did they select the Knights of Labour instead of the Federation of 
Labour?’—A. We had the Knights of Labour and this union running at the same time. 

Q. The old union was affiliated with the Knights of Labour?—A. No, they were 
intending to organize—no more than this, that those who belonged to the Knights of 
Labour were allowed to come to our meetings. We thought they had a right to have 
some share. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 
Q. Why did they take up the Western Federation, instead of an organization such 
as the Knights of Labour?—A. I could not tell you that. 
Q. You have no suggestion to make, outside of what has already been stated, that 
is to say, that a large body of the men were holding socialistic views and wanted to 
join on that account ?—A. I believe some preferred it on that account. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Is there any very strong feeling against the Federation in the union ?—~A. I 
believe there is; I could not say how strong. “ 

Q. No men left Nanaimo because of the fact?—A. No, sir; I don’t think go. 

Q. What is the objection urged against joining?—A. I believe some think it is 
apt to create more trouble than what we had in our own union. They think there will 
be a bigger power and more friction. 

Q. That would not be considered a good objection to joining them—the fact ‘that 
they would get more power?—A: Well, of course, the more power the better, provided 
it is properly controlled. 


By Mr. Bodwell: . = 
Q. You mean,’ more power to stir up trouble?—A. No, more financial power, 
There was a change of companies; and we don’t’ know what conditions may be after the 
old company ceased, and we thought better to have more strength behind them, in case: 
the new conditions created trouble. 


By Mr. Rowe: shh . Sis utes . 
Q. Was the change of ownership anticipated at the time you went into the Federa- 
tion?—A. I think so—about the same time, I believe. So far as the Federation was 
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concerned, it was a thing -whichihad been talked of for years+-joiing some other 
organization, I: know, had always been voted down and put off. . 
Q. Did your local union ever try to"induce Ladysmith union to organize (ha 
don’t remember anything like that. There was a movement that the men push their 
own cause to affiliate with Nanaimo, and Dunsmuir shut down South Wellington. 


By Mr, Bodwell: 

Q. That agitation to organiz 
—A. No, sir. he RRA e hs tes fo aa oo . 

Q. Was there not a man named Keith 2A. That is thirteen years ago you 
refer to. There was a union, I believe, at that time. 

Q. There was an agitation for a union in South Wellington, and I always under- 
stood that agitation started in Nanaimo 2—A. There was a number belonging to the 
Knights of Labour, although it was unknown to the company. 

Q. And these men, together with some men here, started an agitation in Welling- © 
ton to have a union established there?—A. I am not aware OL ataes 74 

. Q. Were you here at the time 7—A. Yes. gay. ile 
~ Q. It was common report at the time that that was the fact—you don’t know it? 
—A. I think, if there was any agitation, it would be from the men at Wellington. 

Q. Tully, Boyce and Keith belonged to Nanaimo ?—A. Yes. 

Q. They were the men at the head of the agitation, were they not ?—A. Yes, but 
1 understand they were asked to go out. I don’t. think the men would have gone out 
unless they were asked. . Sie ee Ged gt tigi Ld kL ey ies eT ) 

 Q. Don’t you think the men had a good deal to do with getting the invitation ?— 
A. No, I don’t think so ; Iwas at the meetings and in close touch with the organiza-- 
tion, and took as prominent a part as any man in the union. 


e the Dunsmuir men. in 1890 started here in Nanaimo? 


By His Lordship : 

~ Q. I would like to hear what reason there was for so many objecting to join the 
Federation ?—A. One of my reasons was that we ought to have a national organiza- 
tion through Canada—coal miners and quartz miners—I would not object to them, 
nnd then if they felt like having an international, all right. There would not be the 
same objection raised by governments and corporations about foreigners coming in to 
stir up agitation, although foreign agitation is overdrawn to a very large extent. 

 Q. That means that some of the men object to surrendering their freedom to out- 
siders 2A. I think a good many men would like a national organization. 


By Mr. Wilson : 

Q. In other words your idea would be a national organization and a possible alli- 
ance with your friends on the other side ¢—A. Yes. 

Q. Just the same as two states eat es ; 

Q. You have been here a long time, Mr. Booth ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it has not occurred to you that the personality of the management—an 
employer who has the welfare of his workmen at heart has a large influence in the 
prevention of labour disputes ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Thatuis, 14 everybody else in the country had shown the same disposition that 
Mr. Robins has shown, there would not have been any trouble ?—A. Yes, ‘sir. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. Always supposing they had the same sensible men to work under them ?—A. 
T think a bad employer makes bad workmen. There is a feeling deep down in work- 
ingmen, which will respond to a keen touch cf consideration and good feeling. 
Q. But there must be good sense also among the men who are employed —A. 
Yes, certainly ; it depends largely on that. ~ 
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«Q. Itvis not all on one side {—A. It seems strange that it should: be all on one 
side. I believe there is as good a class of men ‘at Extension as ek (MCamvacinhucets eet 
/ Q. In-the majority 2—A. Yes,:I believe the majority. ' sg 


Q. Do you know of any experience in which an outsider came in and endeavoured 
to induce the men to strike, or raise any difficulties 2—A. I cannot call any to mind. 
“QS Do you remember’ any oiitsidér speaking in “your inion’ meetings, advocating 
such a course ?—A. No, I don’t remember anything of that kind. oe 


By His Lordship : 
_.Q.I suppose, as a rule, these ‘outsiders come’ in only, when invited 2—A. They | 
cannot come in until permitted by the union themselves, and are not allowed to speak 
unless permitted by the local. 7 | 
Q. Can you tell us whether there have been any communications between this 
body and the U.B.R.E. relative to sympathetic strike ¢—A. I don’t know of any. 
Q. Has the question of the U.B.R.E. been brought up at union meetings ?—A, 
Not when I was there. I have been to nearly all the meetings and no reference was 
made. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. Did you ever hear this: That Mr. Estes threatened the Board of Trade in 
Vancouver that he would call out the Western Federation, if the C.P.R did not give 
in, and shut every coal mine on Vancouver Island 2A. T only saw the newspaper 
report. i, site 

Q. That never came to your notice in any authentic way ?—A. No 

Q. Do you think he could do that ? He said he had a buneh of telegrams about 
it—some of them from the Western Federation of Miners agreeing to go out, and 
that he would close every coal mine on Vancouver Island. Do you think he could do 
it ?—A. I question whether he could. 

_ Q. Suppose, in response to a telegram from Estes, the executive at Denver should 
ask this union to strike in sympathy with the U.B.R.E., what position would you be in? 
Would, you think it safe, in the interests of your union, to disregard that request ?— 
A; 1 could only answer for myself. ; 

~ Q. Individually I quite believe you would oppose the strike 2—A. I don’t know 
about opposing it ; it all depends. | 

Q. I don’t want to get your individual opinion, but the effect on the union. 
Here is Estes carrying on a fight against the C.P.R. In order to stop their coal he 

wants to call out the coal miners on Vancouver Island. He makes a request of the 
executive, and they ask the Nanaimo union to strike in sympathy with the Estes 
strike. What would be the decision of the union here? Would they do it?—A. I 
believe as far as Nanaimo is concerned that the majority would oppose it. 

-  Q. We will suppose that the executive at Denver requested it. Do you think that 
the union could refuse, assuming that the executive had promised financial support ?— 
: A.. As far as expecting to remain in the Federation, I don’t know; they might want 
“to throw us out. ; ; 

Q. Say that Estes requests the executive and the exeeutive requests you to strike, 
Bond offer you financial aid if you do, don’t you think the Nanaimo union would strike? 
_—A. It would all depend on the justice. of the case of the C.P.R. 
¢ » Q. Would they. not take the opinion of the executive at Denver on, that point ?— 
mA. Not necessarily... ;.;... «,,): ; Nees atid | Sie ie 
> . Q. Don’t you think they would act on the assumption that the executive had pro- 
perly decided that question? Don’t you think they would. go out?—A, I think we 
would discuss that question purely on its merits. ; 
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By His Lordship: } 

Q. But the difficulty is you would only hear one side of the case; you would only. 
hear the grievance of the men?—A. Before we could go out there would be the thirty | 
days’ notice. I would feel that contract as binding as the oath I have taken this morn- 
ing, and I believe the majority of the men would regard it in that sense too. 

Q. Assuming that the Western Federation would not want you. to disregard that 
agreement, but would call you out on strike and promise financial support, is it not 
likely that they would call you out 4—A. I think the course would be to try and find 
out all information on the C.P-.R. side. We would have to use all means possible to 
get it. 

Q. But that is always the difficulty about these sympathetic strikes—you only hear 
one side of the case?—A. We generally have those in our union prepared to discuss 
both sides. 

Q. How would you get information as to the C.P.R.’s side?—A. The only way 
would be to appoint a committee to look into the matter, and we would have to decide 
on the merits after. 

Q. And you consider it a right thing to encourage a sympathetic strike under some 
circumstances ?—A.I think that should be used with a great deal of discretion. There 
might be some cases where a great deal of power was used, and I think it should be used 
with a great deal of caution. I would justify it under some circumstances, but there 
would be very few. 


By Mr. Wilson: 

Q. You cannot point to anything under the constitution or by-laws of the West- 
ern Federation which justifies the supposition that. the central authority has any 
power in dealing with the strike, other than in an affirmative way?—A. No, I think 
the constitution is all right. ah 

Q. In other words, what the constitution does is this, the local union decides itself 
whether a strike shall be ordered, and the power of the central authority is to ap-. 
prove or disapprove of the conclusion which the local union has arrived at? | 


Mr. Bopweiy.—Mr. Baker did not say that. 
Mr. Rowr.—That was not the supposition that. was involved by the question. . 


Mr. Bopwetu.—Estes said that request had been approved by the executive, and 
he had a telegram to prove that. ae 


By Mr. Wilson: 
Q. The gist of it would be this : Assuming that the central authority had ap- 


proved of Mr. Estes’ telegram, and you were willing to have a sympathetic strike, and 
you received any instructions or request to that effect, would you go out 2—A. No, six. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. Suppose the Western Fuel Company had a contract with the O:P.R. to supply: 
coal for a certain length of time; would you consider you had a right to force the 
Western Fuel Company to break its contract by way of sympathetic strike?—A. It all 
depends on the provocation. It is difficult to justify a sympathetic strike sometimes. 

Q. Then the union would take on itself to judge whether it had the power to de- 
cide whether the strike should be carried out?—A. That seems to me—— . 

Q. Why should you punish the Western Fuel Company, or any employer with. 
whom you had'no difficulty, in order to punish the O.P.R. ?—A. There might be a 
difficulty on the other side; the C.P.R. might turn around. 

Q. But in this case you would have no difficulty with your employers, and. yet 
you take on yourselves to say whether or not your employers shall be allowed to carry 
out their contracts ?—A. Well, of course, I think they would use every power to get, 
over it.. ot back "y “3 
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Q. I understand, of course, that you and every honourable man would not do 
that ; but it means, in some eases, that you can break contracts as between your em- 
ployer and other people?—A. Well, by giving thirty days’ notice we keep to -our 
contract. 

Q. But don’t you see the position—you foree your employers to break their con- 
tracts with other people ?—A. Yes, I see the point all right. 

Q. I would like to know the limits of their right to do that?—A. I admit that is . 
a difficult point. 

Q. You understand that if the Western Fuel Company break their contract with 
the C.P.R., they are liable for heavy damages. Why should you punish them in this 
way ?@—A. I think the men should go as far as possible to prevent that. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. I understood Mr. Baker to say that the Western Federation would never ask 
these men to ‘enter into a sympathetic strike, except in cases where employers were 
going out of their way to break any strike ; that they would never ask the men to | 
violate an agreement, but that they might ask the lodge to come out to prevent their 
employers from taking contracts of another employer. For instance, if the Dunsmuir 
Company had a contract with the O.P.R., and the C.P.R. men were on strike, if the 
Western Fuel Company took over the Privat contracts, that then it might be a. 
case in which the local union would be called out. I think we should have a clear un- 
derstanding on that. 


By His Lordship: 

Q. That leaves the Western Federation ag judge of its own case; they assume to 
decide whether the Dunsmuir people are doing these things?—A. I think that would , 
be governed largely by the locals in many cases. 

Q. What the public is interested in knowing is, what are the limits of sympathetic 
strikes; because, if there are such things as sympathetic strikes to be permitted by the. 
law of the country, it seems to me no man is safe in his contracts. 


By Mr. Wilson: 
Q. Have you a copy of the by-laws of your loeal union ?—A. Yes, 


(Put in as Exhibit V.) 
By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. It was given in beeen by a witness, that their union would consider oe 
obligation to the international union as paramount to their obligation to their em- 
ployer; that is to say, when the union had entered into a contract with their employers, 
and if the international executive thought it necessary to break that contract, the 
local union would do it? Does that sentiment prevail in the local union here?—A. I 
don’t think so; I think the majority of the men would consider the agreement as 
signed by the company. 


By His Lordship: 
_Q. Do you think there are any circumstances under which a contract signed by 
the union with the companay could be broken by the intervention of the headquarters ' 
at Denver ?—A. I would not think so; I think such a thing as that would be the break- 
ing up of the union. 
~Wirness.—I wish to correct a statement I made this morning with od to the 
votes taken. I said two votes were both taken in connection with the Western Federa-. 
tion of Miners. JI found out afterwards that one was taken in reference to the Trades. 
and Labour Congress—the first one, in which:there was such a narrow majority—the. 
one at the pit-head. This morning, I said it had reference to the Western Federation, 
of Miners. That was incorrect ; I just wish to explain that. 
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SOs Was that vote accepted as rae teil me sir; ose ‘took another vote. Then 


the question of the‘ Federation came after that. 


ey 


; Nawnarmo, May 21, 1903 
Tuomas J. SHENTON, sworn, :) Geeks © 


By Mr. ‘Wilson: 


Q. bYou are the eeCratny, if reer of a local union?—A. Yes. . 
Q. How long. have you been*connected with the local union?—A. I have been 


coxnected with it some four or five years. I came to Nanaimo in 1893 first. I was 


there a period of some three years, I think. ‘Then‘there was an interval. Since that 
I have. been :conneeted -with it continuously for about four years. ' 

Q. And as a result of your acquaintance with organized labour and trade unions, 
do-you-conceive it beneficial to both employers and employees ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you kindly tell the Commissioners in what way you conceive it to be 
beneficial ’—A: To state briefly, it is beneficial to the employers and employees from 
the fact that matters can be arranged among the men as a body; the men can deal 
with the company as a body. There would be ‘no individuals or collection of persons 
in the minority who could raise any trouble that would be unfavourable to the com- 
pany in any regard. 


-Q. In other words, the company are dealing with an organized body, having its 


committee elected from the members, ane the others are bound by that authority ?’— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember when the local organization became a branch of the West- 
ern Federation of Miners ?—A. In December of last year, ‘December 20, I think. 

Q. Antecedent to that had there been any, and if so, how much discussion on the 
subject 2A. For years, two years, I should say—the question of affiliation with some 
large international body. 

_Q. And is it proper to ask you to tell the Commissioners the reasons the miners 
had for desiring affiliation with a large organization ?—A. Yes: the reason was, in the 
first place, as a local union we considered ourselves somewhat a small power, in deal- 
ing with any other company than the company we have been dealing with up to a 

recent date. Our reason in this connection, too—why we affiliated with an inter- 
national body was simply from the fact that we were driven to that position in thd 
absence of there being any national body. 

Q. There is in Canada, I believe, no national organization, for the purpose of 
material support and strength, with which you could affiliate 2A. We are not aware 
of any national organization. 

-Q. Was the local union here ever affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada ?—A. Yes. 

Q: What were the reasons for disassociating themselves from that body?—A. 
Simply to give you an opinion, as I understand it, and as the men understand it, it 


is not a pure labour organization. It was looked upon as being a political ma 


than a labour organization. 


Q. And the conclusion you arrived at, I suppose, was that small unions, like amall 


states, are liable to attack, and ultimately become absorbed by others?—A. Yes. 


. Q. In other ‘words, they have to join other bodies for mutual comfort and pro- 
tection ?—A. Yes. 


Q. And before joining the Western Federation of Miners, did you discuss the 


relative pxopriety of joining other organizations, as ‘the American Federation of. 


Labour and the United Mine Workers and others 
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Q. There was, I think, a committee appointed to inquire into the relative merits 
of these international organizations?—-A. Yes; I was-a member. of the committee, 


Q. That committee reported unanimously in favour of the ‘Western Federation: 
of Miners?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. Who were the other members of the committee?—A. I am almost at a losd 
to call to memory, the, names; we have so many committees. 
Q. How many were on it?—A. About seven of us. «3. tg ON ep tent 
Q. How long were you inquiring into the matter ?—A. It covered a period of 
time, say about—that is definitely, when we had proposed to affiliate with somebody— 
we passed a resolution favouring. affiliation— siiee: } vinisions off oink sod Gf 
.. Q.. When was that passed ¢—A. I think. that.-was. passed in -the/ latter part of 
November, or the beginning of December; 1902. Tia oa 
— Q. It was. on December 20, 1902?—=A. Yes, : 
Q. You passed a resolution in. favour of affiliation, leaving the name of ‘the or-: 
ganization blank ?—A, Yes. : 
Q. And then there was a committee struck to inquire into the relative merits of: 
the organization it would be suitable to. join?—A. Yes. chee 
Q. How long did that committee act in that capacity ?—A. About three weeks or 
a month, to look into the various constitutions, the American Federation of Labour, 
the United Mine Workers of America, and the Western Federation, of Miners. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. You cannot remember the names of the members of the committee? Can you 
remember any of them?—A. I think our president was one, Mr. Neave. 

Q. Mr. Ralph Smith?—A. No, I think not; I will have to look the matter up— 
I just forget. 

Q. You would have to refer to the books?—A. Yes; I can produce that evidence 
afterwards, if necessary. 

Q. You had before you the constitution and by-laws and methods of management 
of the different organizations?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you inquired into them ?—A. Yes, we read them carefully, and we arrived 
at a decision in favour of the Western Federation of Miners. RN st 
‘QQ: That conclusion was arrived at from a perusal and study of their methods of 
management ?—A. Yes, that is so. seca PHM me 

Q. Were you influenced at all in your decision to join the Western Federation by 
reason of its freedom in admitting socialists within its ranks?—A. Well,no. If my 
memory serves me right, while there may have been one or two of our socialist bre- 
thren who were members of our local union on the committee, they were, I think, in 
the minority. We were in no way, so far as I know, decided by the views of these 
members who were socialists, to affiliate with this body at all. 

Q. Do you know the attitude the Western Federation assumes towards socialists ? 
—A. There is a recommendation passed by the executive board of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, that class-conscious socialistic lines in a political sense be observed, and 
I may state now that previous to our affiliation with that body, previous to the time 
also that the thing had been under way for some time to join this body, previous to this 
time I had met Mr. Baker. He accidentally dropped into town—I don’t know what his 
errand was—and I approached him. In view of the fact that.we were about to affiliate 
with some body—not that we thought of affiliating with this any more than any other 
body—and I asked him whether it would involve that we should be. under obligation, 
as a local order, to socialism in any regard, and he said no. And that is the under-. 
standing we had. ; 

Q. As I understand it, while not propagating socialism, it supports it 2—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Does it go further, and recommend socialistic: views?—A. Yes—that is,. the: 

executive. Si ta 
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Q. Does the executive, when recommending this particular principle—is it as the 
executive of the organization, or simply as individual expressions of opinion on the 
. part of the members’—A. Well, it was the expression of the executive board in their 

official capacity. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. You said you were driven into an international organization because there was 
“no national one. Do I infer that, had there been a national one, that that would have 
been your preference ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. To follow out the line of that suggestion—your preference would be a national 
organization, and then a possible alliance with other bodies?—-A. Yes. : 
Q. So securing to yourselves the complete control of your own internal arrange- 
ments ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. What decided you in your choice of the Western Federation 2—A. As stated 
by previous witnesses this morning, one vital matter would be that it was the most 
convenient body—the body that stood in near connection-with us. That was one 
reason. 

Q. Near geographically ?—A. Yes. Well, no, the branches of its body, anyhow— 
we have 24 unions in this province. That is one reason that influenced us. 

Q. At that time there were no coal mines in it?—A. Yes, I think the Fernie coal 
mines were. Another reason was, we thought it was a body that was not so cosmopoli- 
tan as, for‘instance, the American Federation of Labour, which takes in all trades and 
“branches of trade and workmen. ie 

Q. Of course, your relations would not be the same ?@—A, No. 

Q. You would be part and parcel of the Western Federation, and only an afiili- 
ated body with the American Federation of Labour ?—A. I don’t just understand. 

Q. I understand the American Federation of Labour includes various crafts—a 
sort of parliament of unions. Now, the Western Federation of Miners is a single 
organization, having locals over which it has authority. The American Federation of 
Labour is the same sort of thing as the American Labour Union, with which you are 
now affiliated; the Western Federation is an affiliated body with that union. I was 
wanting to know what your preference would be for it, above, say, the United Mine 
Workers?—A. There was really—I don’t think there was any particular preference, 
only the thing took that form—that geographically they were in their branches nearer 
to us. They were not so cosmopolitan as the American Federation of Labour, and we 
“put it down that we were a body of miners, but instead of being quartz miners, as coal 
miners. We regard the quartz miner as our brother, the same as the coal miner. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Have you acquired sufficient familiarity with the methods in which the West- 
ern Federation transacts its business to tell us the exact amount of influence that it 
exercises over the local organizations ? For example, take the matter of sympathetic 
strike; does it exercise any control over you in that respect ?—A.. Well, that exercise 
of control is dependent upon the vote of the local union. . 

Q. In other words, the local union decides whether or not a strike shall exist ?— 
A. Yes. . ; 

RC): And all the central authority can do,is to approve or disapprove of the action 
of the local union ?—A. Constitutionally so. 

Q. In other words, the central authority has no power to direct you to go out:on 
sympathetic strike ? Suppose the central authority were in sympathy with. the 
U.B.R.E. the central authority of the Western Federation of Miners has no jurisdiction 
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’ from you that would free them from any danger of a sympathetic strike. for 
years if they wished to do so —A. I believe ‘so. 
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,to order a local out on strike, has it ?—A. Well, it is rather a delicate point. It is an 
open question as to whether they could do that We have as ‘much right to’ vote un- 


favourably against them in a case of that kind as they have to try and put us into the 
position. And if it were decided to do anything of that nature—it would have to 
take into consideration all contracts and’ all agreements recognized by the local lodge 
in connection with employment which would be involved on our part to them—any 
connection with which our men were concerned, and also any contracts the company 
might have. 

Q. In other words, you would not say the direction of the Western Federation— 
the central authority—would justify you in breaking an agreement. For example, 
there is an agreement with the Western Fuel Company. Do you, or do you not say 
that the central authority would justify you in breaking that agreement ? Which 
would you regard as the more binding on you ?—A. They are involved in the respon- 
sibility of considering this the same as we are. 

Q. Assuming a request from the Western F ederation for you to come out on 
sympathetic strike, would that necessarily involve breaking your agreement with the 
Western Fuel Company ?—A. The possibility is nothing would be done without thirty 
days’ notice. : 

Q. In other words, would you not regard that thirty days’ notice as an essentiak 


part of the agreement with the Western Fuel Company ?—A. Certainly. 


Q. Which would you regard as the more binding, the contract you had made, 
calling for thirty days’ notice should be given, or the central authority ¢—A. We would 
regard the contract with the company. . Ms 

Q. In other words, you say that the central authority would be bound to respect 
the contract of the Western Fuel Company with the local union ?—A. In connection 
with the small grievance we had of recent date, our position in connection with any 
settlement of these grievances were through Mr. Baker and endorsed and approved by 
him as representing the Federation. | 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. And if they had not been ?—A. In’ the absence of their not requiring these 


rules to be inspected before they were approved we took it for granted that their 
silence meant consent. 


Q. Supposing there was no provision for notice—supposing it was a time contract 
of a year—would the same position be correct ?—A. Yes, or three years. We would 
keep to our agreement in spite of the request of the central authority. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Suppose the central authority at Denver requests you to come out in sympa- 


thetic strike in order'to assist the U.B.R.E. The Western Fuel Company have a three 


years’ contract with the C. P. R. The effect of your going out on sympathetic strike 
is to compel the Western Fuel Company to break its contract /—A...As I have said 


previously, that would be involved in the agreement covering both sides. In any 


such contract. _ 
Q. Then I gather that if the Western Fuel Company had an arrangement with 


you not to go out on strike for three years, you would respect that ?—A, Certainly, 
Q. And if there was any request you would not feel bound at all to prevent. the 
Western Fuel Company fulfilling that contract ?—A. So long as that is possible, that 
seems to me—that all these matters are as agreed on both sides. In a ease of that 
kind, the company would have itself thoroughly protected, as in any other matter, 


’ with the union, that they would ‘not strike for that period on account of these strikes, 


Q. Then it would be possible for the Western Fuel Company to get a contract 
three 
if 
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. Q. Assuming, Mr. Shenton, that the Western. Fuel'Company had a contract with 
the ©.P.R: for supplying coal for three years. Knowing that they were about to:enter’: 
into such an agreement as that they made a contract with your union:for three years. | 
Suppose, these conditions existing, you were called out, or asked to come out: in.sym- 
pathetic strike by your central authority, which would you respect—your’ contraet with « 
the: Western Fuel Company, or the request of the central authority of the Western 
Federation of Miners ?—A. We would have to respect our contract with the company 
first.:«~ : ad 
Q. If the majority of the union’ were of the opposite view, what would happen: 
then 2?—A. I think that rarely occurs, and I think, at the same time it is hardly 
possible, because that is thoroughly understood by the men when we arrange these 
matters—that no breach can be made—that we must be liable right through and live 
up to the contracts. 1 Aen tien . 

--Q. That is the feeling generally among the men 2? That when they enter into a 
contract they propose to respect it ?—A. Yes. ¢ 


» By: Mr. Wilson: nh Sas wate aes aR Ta Peete at 
-°Q. Do you think the executive would inquire about such a contract before making 
the request 7—A. The possibility is they would. ee " a 

By Mr. Bodwell: . 

Q. Do you know Mr. Estes ?—A. No. 

Q. Have you had any correspondence with him 2—A, No. 

Q. It is stated he:said to the Board of Trade in Vancouver that he had communi- 
cated with the executive of the Western Federation at Denver, and that they had en- 
dorsed his request, and that if the strike were persisted in he would call out all the coal 
miners on Vancouver Island. Could he do that ?—A. That would be a questionable 
position. 

Q. Mr. Estes is a prominent man in labour circles 2—A. I don’t know the gentle- 
man. 

Q. He is president of the U.B.R.E. ?—A. I don’t know the gentleman; I heard 
from report that he is. 

Q. You know by report that he is prominent in labour circles 2—A. Yes. 

Q. From reports you know he is prominent, then 2—A, Yes. 

 Q. Do you suppose he is familiar with the methods of the Western Federation of 
Miners ?—A. I would take it for granted—— 

Q. Don’t you think he knows what he is talking about when he makes a statement 
of that kind in Vancouver ?—A. I should say so. 

Q. He produced a telegram which he said he had from Denver that if that strike 
was persisted in he would call you all out. Do you think he could do that ?—A. No. 

Q. You think he was stating what, was not true when he stated that the executive 
at Denver had endorsed his application?—A. No, if the Western Federation had as an 
executive board representing the whole body approved of that, then it has to be swb-" 
mitted to the local union, and I am pretty sure—— 

Q. Then it is possible that on Mr. Estes’ application a request could be made by 
the executive from Denver that this union should go out on strike in sympathy with 
the U.B.R.E.—that is possible ?—A. It could make the request—I don’t know 

Q. Mr. Estes says it is possible, and that he had a telegram to show it. Is he 
right or wrong ?—A. If he is right, then we don’t know it. It is not in the constitu- 
tion. 

Q. Then if Mr. Estes is right, it must be that, while the constitution makes a gen- 
eral st#tement, the executive can interpret it, in particular, instances, the way he men- 
tions ?-A. It might be that. hee - 

Q. What do you think about it ?—A. Well, I simply think little about it. : 
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'Q. You don’t’ believe Mr. Estes’ statenient then '?—A: ‘Well, I'would: not like to 
dindreitie the ‘statement: exactly of Mr. Estes, int: we have not. st = perc nousaesets: 
for that statement through the Federation. - Es 

Q. That is not the point. I am simply asking you if, (ne ae the donstitation ade in 
accordance with the manner of its interpretation, at: Mr. Estes’:request, could the execu-., 
tive: make “pes call on you ?~A. et there | is” paged in the: constitution saying i 
so. 

Q. Then you don’t know aisthae | it seule or not ‘teal Me: I am Mae Sak ale * 
aware. There ‘is nothing to inform me in the constitution: that ie could do that. 

~Q. Well; is there any reason at all why Mr. Estes would not know better than you ° 
what ‘the Western Federation could and: would do ?—<A. Well, Mr. Estes. may. know : 
a good deal... I-don’t know what he knows about the Western Vederation, 

Q. It is not revealing a statement of things which is a surprise to’ you. 2—A. Well, 
I feel like this regarding that matter. Supposing it maybe possible—we are not sure 
what Mr. Estes says is correct—well, in the absence of anything to the contrary that it 
is correct we would not like to say it is not, but so far as I know we are not aware of 
the fact that he could do that, and if a request of the executive board of the Western 
Federation of Miners was “made, it! ‘would have “ be endorsed : ‘Or rejected i in pgs 
with the local union’s vote. 

Q. Then supposing that state of things to be true—the executive could not aif 
you out constitutionally unless you voted to go out 2—A. No, I think not. 

Q. I want to ask you as a matter of opinion what. position you think your local 
lodge would be in, if, at the request of Mr. Estes, the executive made that call on-you, 
and said they would support you if you came out ? »What would be the moral effect, 
if you say they cannot legally bring you out ? Assuming they cannot legally call you 
out, what would be the moral effect on your body if a request like that came from Den- _ 
ver, with an offer to support you if you went out. Don’t you think they would go out ? 
cee I don’t think they would go out. 

~Q. Why would they not ? Tellme why the local lodge: would disregard what is 
practically a command from the executive 2? What guarantee is there that the local- 
lodge would disregard that request ?—A. We have no information that they have that 
power. 

By His Lordship : 

Q. The assumption is that they cannot legally call you out—in fact, the constitu- 
tion provides they cannot—but suppose the executive represented to you that there 
is a possibility of the U.B.R.E. succeeding in their contest with the C.P.R. if you 
come out, anl they offer you financial support, the question is, would you come out ? 


—A. I don’t think we would. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. What guarantee is there that you would not ? You would expect to lose the 
good-will of the executive if you did not ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. They would not make a demand on you that they would not think in their inter- 
ests 2—A. I don’t think they would. 

Q. Something was to be gained by doing so; the general interests of the order were 
to be advanced—that is right ?7—A. Yes. 

Q. We will say you disregarded it. You would expect to put yourself in opposi- 
tion to the central governing body of the Western Federation ‘of Miners ?—A. By 
refusing ? Certainly. 

Q. And the result is you would lose the good-will of the executive. You would 
expect that ?—A. If the matter interfered with any local arrangement in any way 

Q. Never mind that. You would expect tio lose the good-will of the executive if 
you refused to accede to their aeduesy ren We might. ena has not been proved. 
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Q. Would you not, as a reasonable man, expect to lose their good-will ?—A. No, 
not if we could’prove that their request was not reasonable. £3 1 

Q. That means if you could get them to withdraw their request. That is not the 
point. They make a request; they persist in it; and you refuse to accede to it. You 
expect to lose their good-will ?—A. We might. . i's 

Q. Then when you get into trouble, and wanted help from the executive, do you 
think you would get it in that state of affairs ?2—A. Well, it would be a matter whether 
our position was reasonable or not. Tf they did not directly tell us and they were not 
reasonable, then I consider we could afford to lose their support. 

Q. For purposes of policy they consider that you should ‘be out on strike; they 
make a request and you disregard it. I am putting a supposititious case. You dis- 
regard that request. Then if this union got into trouble and wanted the executive to 
help them, do you think they would ? You put yourself against the policy of the con- 
cern, as formulated by their executive board; you have opposed this lodge against the 
whole policy of the Western Federation of Miners. Having done that, do you suppose 
they would help you when in trouble 2—A. I don’t know that we are made responsible 
for opposing the policy. 

Q. That is the actual result in the case I put, that this local lodge has opposed 
itself to the considered policy of the central body ?—A. If that is the policy 

Q. That is not the point. J am putting a case to you—a case Mr. Estes said was 
going to happen—where you would either have to act with the central authority or put 
yourself in opposition. I am asking you whether you would expect the central body 
to assist you when you were in difficulty. You would not, would you? Won’t you 
say that ?—A.. I could not expect the central body ogee 

Q. You could not expect them to help you in your trouble if you set yourself up 
against them ?—A. Well, no, I expect we could not. ae Pier 

Q. Don’t you think that line of argument would: drive your lodge out on: strike 
every time the central executive refused it 2. We will suppose a case—that Mr. 
Estes was not dealing with the matter—that the request had come to you from the 
executive, don’t you think the line of argument I have proposed to you would be suffi- 
cient to send this union out on strike in sympathy with’ the U.B.R.E. ?—A. Well; if_ 
that had transpired, possibly it might be so. 

Q. It is a state of things that is possible—you stated that thing might be done ? 
—A. That the request might be made—not done. pe Ce ae Bas Si ase 

Q. You get a request from the executive—would not that policy almost. certainly 
put your men out on strike 2—A. It is like I have repeated. It would involve all the 
necessary consideration that could be given by the Western Federation to our body. 
In the second instance, it: would involve our vote. te 

Q. Well, under the constitution they cannot order you out, but the fact is just 
the same, by reason of the moral force they can bring to bear on you ?—A. I. don’t 
think so. | int a 1 Lg veto Ad 

Q. Here is Mr. Estes says, I send to Denver and I get the consent of the executive, 
and I am going to call out every man on Vancouver Tsland. He says, I have a tele- 
vram here. You say it is possible he might have had that answer. That being. so, 
the executive request you to come out. I say that the moral effeet of that. request is 
just the same as an order ?—A,-I don’t see: it. rehire ; 

Q. If you tell me you would not go out, I would like to know how you support 
your statement. I ask you if you think that this local lodge is going to oppose itself 
to the executive 2A. As I have stated, the local lodge would be in a position to take 
‘ito consideration all the cireumstances, and if they were not what they.should be, 
in the opinion of the local lodge, to support the idea of the executive in asking us. to 
come out, the position of the local ledge would he just as strong as possible. ‘ 

Q. Don’t you see that you don’t answer my question; you get away from the posi- 
tion. I put you in the position of the local lodge opposing the will of the central 
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authority at Denver, and I asked you if you thought they would do it ?—A. Well, 
they would do it under the circumstances I have stated, where it would not mean in 
any way an infringement of anything that was loyally agreed to by the local lodge 
affected. 

ne You think they would not disregard the contract under those circumstances ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. That is to say, for the sake of your contract with the Western Fuel Company. 
you would expose this local lodge to the whole-power of the Western Federation of 
Miners ?—A. Not necessarily so; your case is optional. 

Q. It is clear enough. We assume that in order to get.an agreement. you must 
oppose the central authority. You have to put one lodge against the whole executive 
—would you have the courage to do that ?—A. The responsibility rests equally upon 
the Federation regarding these strikes. . 

Q. Yes, but I put the case where the executive has made the request 2—A. How 
could they put the request to a local when they would, be violating a contract of the 
local lodge ? 

Q. You said they would not, but Mr. Estes said they would. Assuming, for the 
sake of argument, that Mr. isice is right and that they would—what would you, do ? 

—A. I have stated, in contracts of that nature, we would have to oppose it. 

Q. And do you think the Western Rederiaa would stand by you ?—A. If they 
did not we could not help it. The possibility is they might not. 

Q. Now, you said the principal reason that you joined the Western Federation was 
1o get their strength in case of trouble ?—A. Their strength in funds ? 

Q. I suppose you meant strength in funds, you did not say it 7—A. No. We have 
simply stated our reasons for joining the Western Federation of Miners, as we might 
have joined the other organizations had the vote gone that way—simply for mutual 
help and moral assistance. Our chief object im doing so was for mutual and moral 
assistance, of course involving financial assistance if ever required. It has always been, 
hoped that it would not be required ; we don’t want strikes, 

Q. You only wanted the union for the moral effect ?—A. No moral effect on the 
members; the moral effect. it would have with the employers regarding arrangement a 
matters in connection with employment. 

Q. That is to say, supposing you wanted a better condition of affairs in your mines 
you would have the moral support of the Western Federation ?—A. That would have 
some weight. 

Q. That you would have the weight of their ieiheres in eUpert of conditions 
relating to your employment ?—A. That is part of the reason. 

Q. Do you think they would interest themselves in your little local lodge heres 
when they made a request. on you involving the whole policy of the Federation, that 
they would bother about you very much. We understand that the Western Federation 
of Miners are organizing themselves into a political body in the United States, for the 
purpose of carrying out legislation. We will suppose, in connection with the move- 
ment, that the Federation think it would be wise to have you out, together with all the 
other men in the Western States, and the executive make a request on you accordingly. 
This is just putting a ease. You refuse—you could legally refuse—the moment that 
you get into a dispute with your overmen as to places and rates to be paid, do you sup- 
pose the moral weight of the executive is going to be given to you in your contention, 
after your action ?—A. It is one thing to-ask a question and another to reply. 

' ~°Q: You are there to answer. questions, and I.am here to ask them ?—A. L still 
maintain, as I have already repeated, irrespective of what it may mean—that is so, as 
far as the executive board is concerned—if our position is straight we have the right 
to protest and protest by refusing— and if that protest. comes we were right, we would 
have a right to their cima On the other Read like I have said, we could not pe 
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Q. At any rate you would lose this moral force, and you would:not éxpect to get _ 
any financial support in the same-state of affairs.2—A. If they refused one, they would 
refuse the other. snd wed totes dnssld area De 

Q. The result is you have tied yourself up ,to:a. body .which, may . control you 
against your will 2A. Well, I don’t, know that. Simply. fromthe fact, as I have said, 
that. it: has. not.been proved=——)... . ‘4 thn lee a eres 

.'Q. Iam taking the statement of a man as, prominent. in labour circles as you are, 
who. claims. to, have the. authority of men, in Denver. Of course if you tell me Mr. 
Estes was making a false statement to the Board of Trade in Vancouver, that is a 
different proposition altogether ?—A. He might be making a bluff; I. could not say. 
‘positively. . TOSS C7 ae Fae 

_.Q. Do you say that he was not telling the truth ?—A. No, I would not say he was | 
not telling the truth. | 56 dies: : 

Q. He was not very indefinite in his statement that he would call out every coal 
miner; that the Western Federation were going to do it—that he had a telégram to 
that effect. Of course if you say it is impossible I suppose the argument will end. 
Will you say it ?—A. No, I cannot say it. . : bh 

Q. Then there is where you are—that the executive might make that request ?— 
A. We are aware of the fact that they might make the request. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. Without a request from another local union ?—A. No, with a request from a 
local union. Supposing this district was formed into three unions, .that we were a 
district union. In that case they might call upon us. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. Supposing the statement made by Mr. Estes was true—that he had that power 
with the assurance that he would call out the miners on Vancouver Island—would that 
surprise you ?—A. Yes, it would, to some extent. 

Q. It would present the Western Federation in a light that you did not conceive 
it possible to be viewed in. Do you think your local is subject to a possible call of that 
kind 2—A. It is a case that does not affect your wages or your work, simply the general. 
cause of labour {—A. I hardly think they would do it, nor I don’t think if a request 
of that nature was made, it would certainly on our part be opposed. 

Q. Supposing there was a proposal to give power to the executive to do that, would 
you continue in the union ?—A. Well, that is a pretty hard question; that covers a 
large area. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. It seems to be an important point. Suppose the constitution gaye the executive 
power to suspend the charter of a local union that would not respond to the call for a 
sympathetic strike. I may say that Mr. Baker assured the Commission that such power 
lay, and tha’ it would not be used. It is important to know how the power would be 
by the local union 2—A. J would think’it would be viewed in an unfavourable way. I 
think our men would be against the position taken by the Federation. So far as con- 
ditions existing with the U.B..t.E. people are concerned, they would utterly repudiate 
it, but that they might do in conditions on the Island. As I have always said the 
Western Federation are responsible for every local contract with this company, and 
cannot order a strike or ask for assistance without the carrying out of these contracts. 

Q. I have to say that if T thought the organization could be subject to that power 
from an external source—that it would be forced to take such action, I think it import- 
ant that such an organization should be pronounced illegal. The contractor would 
have no security in his contracts, and would be menaced by a power which could not 
be controlle:l or reached. I was under the impression that the Western Federation did 
not take that position ? a) opak 
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| By Mr. Bodwell-: 


Q: You know this ‘ Miners’ Aatcie pic he A little. 
_ Q. What do you think of this -— 


_ (Quotes) ‘ Miners’ Magazitie, May, 1903; p.49 = OY Bt aif 
~ «Don’t you know that the néxt serious strike must bes won Wy a national: » 
or international strike to show capitalism and ourselyés’ how omnipotent uni-" 
fied consolidated labour is ?” Stop every wheel in America; silence every tele- 
graph; stop every train; hold every ship at anchor ; close Syery vias Sa pel 
every press for ten days? 
What are you going to do when that demand is Hinde upon you?—A. I don’t know. It 
is a colossal demand. k 
Q. Does that represent the fen of the Federation 2—A. I cannot say that it does. 
Q. Are you going to come out when they order this internatiénal strike ree 
Well, we will have to see. It has not come yet. 
Q. Do you know a man named Thomas Brooks, Nanaimo Miners’ Union, No. art ¢ 
—-A. No, I don’t know him—not Brooks. ° 
Q. Then your official organ does not print your names correctly 2@—_A, Fotis of © 
others do not know. 


By His Lordship : 
Q..I suppose they print them eis in the scab list ?—A, Well, I dont know. 


By Mr. Bodwell : © 

Q. I want to ask you here if these are the views of any of your members. (Quotes 

from ‘ Miners’ Magazine,’ May, 1903, p. 45) :— . 

‘I have taken upon myself to forward a report of. our doings here. I am. 
pleased to tell you that this local of the W.F.M. has just drawn up a constitu- 
tion and by-laws for our government, and they were adopted at our last regu- 
lar meeting. Thefe is only one thing omitted in the order of business that I 
am sorry was left out, and that is political discussion. .We still have some 
amongst us who seem scared to touch political discussion in the union ” 

Is that right, are there only a few ?—A. There are a large number.’ 
Q. “Now comrade, I think at the next convention this should be one of. the 
things discussed, and see if it could not be determined that it should stand on 
the order of ‘business, as it is the only thing that can-do any permanent good. 
It will help to educate the workers along the proper lines, and is the only way. 
to make them see that they cannot get any good results from any of the old 
parties, but if they are ever to get the shackles off their limbs they will have 
to do it by themselves by electing their own class into power on a straight 
class-conscious ticket.’ 
Does that represent the view of any considerable number of your lodge here ?— 
A. So far as I am concerned, it doesn’t; not any considerable number. 

Q. Is it the purpose of your union to organize politically for the purpose of getting 
a class-conscious party in power in this province ?—A. Well, we do not propose to go 
into politics in the union. 


s 


‘By Mr. Rowe : 
.Q. You want to keep clean ?—A. Yes. 
His Lorpsuir.—What is meant by class-conscious ? 


By Mr. ‘Bodwell : 
Q. It is a name given to acer tain section of the socialist party, is it not, or to the 
ideas which they rep»esent—that is so, is it not 2—A. I think that is 30. 
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Q. Is their chief tenet the belief that there ig an irreconcilable gulf fixed between 3 
Jabour and capital ¢—A. Yes, I believe so. ; : 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. And the thing they have permanently before their minds in their existence as 
a party. They are ‘class-conscious 1_their views are always to the front SAL 
would like to say that I don’t want to be held responsible as to explaining their views. 
I don’t want to make statements here that might annoy some of our brethren. There 
are some of our brethren here whom these statements might annoy. 

Q. But that is the popular idea of what they are ?—A. I suppose so. 

Q. As a matter of fact, every officer in your local lodge here holds socialistic 
views 2—A. That would depend on what. you understand to be socialistic yiews. 

Q. I am using the popular understanding of the term. You yourself would be 
elassed as a socialist—if not an extreme socialist 7—A. I might be. 

Q. Is it not a fact that every other offiecr would be classed as a socialist ? I don’t 
use that term in any offensive sense, and I don’t mean an extreme socialist 2A. No, 
I don’t think they would be classed as socialists, supposing they held views parallel 
with the socialists. 

Q. As a matter of fact, are they known to be socialists ? Mr. Neave says he was, 
and you say you are ?—A. I didn’t hear Mr. Neave say so, and I don’t say so. 

Q. You are not a socialist 2—A. It depends on what you mean. 

Q. I said in the popular meaning of the word—I don’t mean the extreme sort {— 
A. The modern socialist do you mean, revolutionary socialist q 

Q. Well, I don’t mean the anarchistic kind. What do you call a modern social- 
ist 2A. The modern socialist is a revolutionary socialist, I guess—the evolutionary 
socialist. 

_ Q. There is what is called the socialist party in Nanaimo—do you belong to that ? 
—A. No. ~ 

~ Q. You don’t hold their view 2—A. I may hold views similar to theirs, but I can- 
not hold theirs. ; 

Q. There is no party can monopolize. a view ?—A. Simply. from the fact that they 
may be my views. 

Q. Then they hold yours—is that right 7—A. You can put it that way if you like. 

Q. Do they hold your view 2—A. They may, in part. 

Q. I think you are very far along when you said you were not a socialist 2—A. I 
may be a socialist. . ; 

Q. Is not every officer of your lodge on the same plane politically as you are _ 
A. No. . 

Q. Then there are some who do not hold socialist. views ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Who are? Any of your officers 2A. There is Mr., Neave. 

Q. Then you don’t agree with him, because he says he. is ?—A. Well, there are 
different kinds of socialists. | 

Q. Well, we will leave it at that. You said in your examination-in-chief that one 
of the reasons you joined the Federation was that if you had dealings with other com- 
panies you would be stronger than without it. What companies were you referring 
to 2—A. The possibility ef any company. I mean the possibility of another company 
being formed to take over this property. . i 

Q. You had no connection with the agitation and organization at Ladysmith ? 
—A. None whatever. ; 

Q. You never suggested to any person that they should go to Ladysmith to organ- 
ize 2—A. No. . eg yoni 

Q. You had no communication with Mr. Mottishaw on that subject ?—A, No. . - 

Q. No talk with him on the subject of organization at Ladysmith ?—A. No. 
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Q. No suggestion that someone should go to Ladysmith and bring about organi- 
zation ‘—A. No, I don’t remember. 

Q. You had no conversation with Mr. Mottishaw which in any way bore on the 
question of organization at Ladysmith ?—A. Since then, since the organization. 

Q. But before the meeting was held—the meeting to call on Ladysmith ?—A. I 
was going to say I did not know anything about the meeting that was called. 

Q. When did’ you have a conversation with him, and what was it about ?—A. 
Well, the only conversation I had with Mr. Mottishaw—I had a talk with him prior 
to that—just previous to that meeting—I don’t know anything about the meeting. 

Q. Did you know that it was being talked of prior to the meeting ?—A. Yes, 
representations had been made in several ifistances to Nanaimo that the men down. 

- there were wishful to organize. That is about the sum and substance of the conver- 
sation that transpired. Then I had no conversation until afterwards. 

Q. The first conversation was before the meeting, and it was to the effect of the 
communication from Mr. Mottishaw that the men were anxious to organize at Lady- 
smith ?—A. No, none by letter. 

Q. I mean the statement by Mr. Mottishaw to you that the men at Ladysmith 
wanted to organize ’—A. It was commonly repeated by men passing to and fro from 
here to Ladysmith that that was so. ae 

Q. What did Mr. Mottishaw say about it to you ?—A. Mr. Mottishaw simply . 
repeated the statements made by other parties. 

Q. Did he volunteer the statements or did you ask some questions ?—A. Mostly 
volunteered. are 

Q. What part was not volunteered, or what part was not brought out by you ? Did 
he begin the conversation, or did you ?—A. He began the conversation. 

Q. And what did he say ?—A. I am open to tell you exactly what he said. It 
will help my case. Mr. Mottishaw has been in the habit of coming into town. He has | 
a home here. He said that the men were feeling disposed to be organized at Lady- 
smith. : ‘SAS 

By His Lordship : 

Q. That is what he’told you 2—A. Yes, and other men prior to me, That was the 
coxnmon report. : 

Q. How long ago were you first informed that they desired to organize there ?—A, 
Possibly this thing ‘took place most of all after our affiliation with the Western Federa- 


ticn of Miners. 


By Mr. Rowe: ; 

Q. At the first of the year ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were informed by Mottishaw and others that there was such a disposi-_. 
tion ?—A. Representations from Ladysmith were made through the person of Mr. Mot- 
_ tishaw and other parties coming, constantly stating to me, I considered, talking among 
_ themselves down there that the men would like to organize, and we have always said— _ 
the Nanaimo union has always said, without any deviation, as far as I know, that 
- whatever Ladysmith or Mr. Dunsmuir’s men might do they must. do it voluntarily, that. 
_ we could not have any official connection with them in any decision. to organize, for, 
" this reason—that it has been thrown in the face of Nanaimo heretofore that Nanaimo, | 
= to show a desire to reach Dunsmuir’s men, and to create trouble amongst them, 
‘and that is the reason why no matter was accomplished upon our part in that regard — 

to take any notice, officially or otherwise, until they had initiated steps themselves in 
_ this matter, and asked our sympathy or our advice regarding matters of that kind: . 

_ _ Q. What did you say to Mr. Mottishaw when he came to you ?—A. The sum and 
Distance of what I did say to Mr. Mottishaw was to the effect that ifthe men desired °. 
_ organization, they had better line up ; that we could not interfere’ ourselves with them, 
that they would have to take action ‘themselves,’ because I said, as expressed to -Mr, | 
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Mottishaw, that it is an affair in’ which Nanaimo doe not want to interfere, and that 
I had no authority: officially to do anything: of the kind owing to the feeling existing 
among the men. 


Tuomas J. SHENTON—(recalled) : 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q: What position have you, Mr. Shenton—are you an organizer for the Western 
Federation ?—A. No, sir. ita! 

Q. As deputy organizer ?—A. No. : Mr. Woodburn of Ladysmith referred to me 
as an organizer, and I would like to know just what he said. 

Q. He said he had a conversation with you, and he said that you should con- 
tribute a portion of the fee you were paid as deputy organizer of the Western Federa- 
tion to the support of the Ladysmith men, and he didn’t know whether you took his 
statement in a joking way, or as a serious one, but that you said you would. He said 
that these remarks passed, and then went on to suggest that you might. have taken it 
as a joke, and that you: were not serious /—A. T never intended to be serious, simply 
bécause He never told me any such thing, The whole story is entirely untrue, and I 
say to this Commission that the responsibility he has taken upon his shoulders to make 
this statement—that he be informed by this Commission that he has made false state- 
ments. I think I can prove that the story is entirely false in word and detail—that 
he and I never had a conversation on that subject. And further, I was never deputized 
by the Western Federation to do any such thing. I am no paid servant of the Western 
Federation. I have never done anything at the instructions. of Mr. Baker to assist 
or agitate the men at Ladysmith. ait eal. Bite (i> SA 

Q. Then you didn’t have any conversation with Mr. Woodburn on the subject 
of organization at Ladysmith ?—A. No, I have had none whatever on the subject of 
organization. 

Q. When were you at Ladysmith—did you go to Ladysmith 2—A. That*is as 
stated by Mr. Woodburn. ; 

Q. But you did go to Ladysmith ?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did you go to Ladysmith ?—A. I went to Ladysmith possibly three 
weeks last Saturday. 

Q. Did you see Mr. Woodburn ?—A. Yes, and talked. to him. 

Q. And you talked about the subject of organization ?—A. Well, very little, if it 
was talked about at all. I recollect very little regarding the conversation. 

Q. Can you undertake to swear that some statement like that might not have been 
-made, and you treated it lightly 2—A. I am prepared to swear I never made any such 
‘statement. = : any eae 

Q. You say you don’t remember anything about the conversation. I think I can 
reconcile your differences. You went there and had a talk with Mr. Woodburn, and 
the subject of organization must have come up, Mr. Shenton ?—A. I will admit this, 
that if it were possible that some such reference was made, that any statement coupling 
my having anything to do with the Federation never took place. 1 

Q. You and Mr. Woodburn are not very far apart, because Mr. Woodburn says it 
is quite possible you might have understood it as a jovial remark ?—A. Well, I never 
made it. 

Q. Well, you say you were not down there getting up that organization; you say 
you are not a deputy organizer of the Western Federation, might not Mr. Woodburn 
have made a statement of: that kind which you might. have taken as.a joke ?—A. He 

never did. ee xh ate ; 
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Q. Tell us what the conversation’ was, if you can ?—A. We had no conversation! 
mm that. If any references were made: to. the organization, it was made in the sense 
of its existence at present, and the real position among the men. No conversation} 
dutside of. that. 

Q. You are undertaking to swear positively that a certain thing was never said, 
which might have been a joke and may have passed away from your recollection ?—A. 
It was never said. 

Q. How can you be sure?—A. I told you distinctly that the whole of the conver- 
sation that we had was to the effect of the position that was running somewhat among 
the men regarding the Western F ederation of Miners not being as vigilant as it should 
be. * 

Q. You were conversing on the subject that the Western F ederation had not sub- 
scribed much to the miners ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And do you mean to say that a joking remark such as he says you made might 
not have been made ?—A. It never was made. 

Q. Do you say it might not: have come up ?—A. Not without my knowing it; 1 
would have remembered that. 

Q. I know you would; had it been a serious charge against you, but do you mean 
to say you remember every joking remark made in the course of conversation ?—A. I 
would have protested. - 

Q. Are you so sensitive as that 2—A. Yes, it is necessary that I should be. «: 

Q. Is your dignity such a tender thing that no man can even joke with you ?— 
A. Well, jokes sometimes are not always seasonable, and a joke of that nature I would 
not take to be a joke. 


By Mr. Rowe: ) 

Q. The nature of the remark was to the effect that he would contribute half of 
the fee that he was to get as organizer to the support of the men, women and children. 
A man would not say anything like that even in the way of a joke 2—A. No, it was 
not a joke. os un ; | See sei 


By Mr. Bodwell : . 

Q. How long have: you known Mr: Woodburn 2A. A number of years. 

Q. And he would not dare to take that amount of liberty 2—A. Tf he did he took 
too much liberty. 

~ Q. But if he said it as a joke, then you are going to resent it 2—A. A joke had 
no right to come before this Commission as evidence. otk 

Q. But the question is: whether or not a joke of that-kind could not have been 
‘made ?—A. It never was made. peitie gale Senge 

Q. It is your recollection against Mr. Woodburn’s; he might be as positive as you? 
—A. I am prepared to meet him and argue the question. 

Q. Have you ever known an instance in your life when you have been equally 
ositive and been absolutely wrong ? Have you never had an experience of that kind ? 
—A. Well, yes. an 

Q. Could it not have been possible in this ease 2—A. No. 

Q. Let+me show you your inconsistency. - I asked you if there had not been other 
decasions when ‘you could not remember, and you said yes ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then why could it not have been so ‘in this case ?—A. I didn’t intend to say 
it was not possible. It did not take place ; it is not a fact at all. 

Q. Do you mean to say that Mr. Woodburn would go into the box and deliberately 
manufacture that story ?—A. I would have thought he never would have done it. 

» ~ Q. Is it not posstole that you are mistaken 2?—A. No. : . 

Q. Well, you are a remarkable man. I think the Commission should have your 
‘photograph as one of the exhibits—a man who could not make a mistake ! 
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Q. You are secretary of this branch of the Western Federation 1—A. ‘Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us, Mr. Shenton, speaking generally on behalf of the union, as 
to what cases it is permitted to go out in sympathetic strike 1—A. Well, at present— 
speaking at present, I don’t know. 

Q. Do you approve of sympathetic strikes 2—A. It is hard to answer correctly. 
We wish to avoid—so far as I know, the feeling of the men generally—we wish to 
avoid them. We are loth to do anything of the kind in that regard. 

Q. For what purposes do you approve of sympathetic strikes 2—A. We do not 
approve of them so long as they can be avoided. If it is possible for them to be avoided 
in the sense that companies can make contracts, and these contracts must be observed. 
When a company makes an agreement with a union, it must be observed, and a sym- 
pathetic strike could not occur. 

Q. Would it be necessary in the interests of your employers that they should have 
an iron-clad agreement with you in order to protect themselves against a sympathetic 
strike. Supposing the Western Fuel Company have a contract for three years with a 
company like the Canadian Pacific. Would it be necessary, in order to guarantee the 
carrying out of that contract to secure a contract from you men that there would not 
be any sympathetic strike for the space of three years ?—A. Tt would be a wise pro- 
vision on the part of the company to do that. 

Q. Or there might be some danger that a sympathetic strike which you would be 
jn some sense prepared to inaugurate 2A. That is dependent on the vote of the union 
—of course approved of by the Western Federation of Miners. 

Q. Then I gather the position is, that unless your employers have a clear under- 
standing that you are not to go on sympathetic strike, it is open to you if you see fit ? 
—A. Well, it is possible. They may be leaving this open in that regard somewhat. 

Q. And you think the general opinion of the men is that sympathetic strikes are 
not desirable 2A. Yes. { 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Do you mean that it would be necessary for the employer to have in express 
terms as to sympathetic’ strikes in order to be safe ?—A. I think that is possible, and 
that it would be a wise course on the part of the employer. Supposing there is an 
crganization—at present we are open to all these questions in connection with our own 
company—whenever they wish us to consider and agree to anything arising we are 
open to agree, if reasonable, and intend to live up to that agreement. 5 

Q. Suppose you had an agreement with your company, and the terms of, that 
agreement were such that a strike would violate’ it, without expressly stipulating 
against a sympathetic strike, would you feel at liberty to come out on sympathetic 
strike @—A. No. Hf 3 

Q. So it does not need the express provision in language in the agreement in order 
to protect the company 2 


By His Lordship : 


Q. I think the witness has answered that clearly when he said that it would be wise 
provision to have a clause covering sympathetic strikes inserted or they would be hable 
to occur, The result of the thing is this, that unless there is an agreement against 
sympathetic strikes that possibility 1s open to the union.—A. I simply say it would 
be a wise provision on the part of the company. . ; c 

Q. And the reason why is because if they. did not have that, there would be a pos- 
sibility of a sympathetic strike taking place ?—A. Their ground would be the same as 
curs, and that ensures their side of the question.. If they had this agreement between 
themselves that would prevent a strike. 1 Sour ee a 
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Q. I gather, of ‘course, that if the Western Fuel Company had an agreement with 
you that you would not go out on sympathetic strike, that you would live up to it. I 
suppose there is no doubt about that. That the union, so far as they can, at all events, 
live up to the contracts. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. The reason I asked the question was that I did not see the force of his answer. 
At would imply that if there were no such a clause in the agreement they would go 
cn strike in the face of a trade agreement ?—A. In the face of a trade agreement ? 

Q. Yes. _Supposing you had a time agreement, and nothing said about sym- 
pathetic strikes, would not the union feel under obligation to adhere to the terms of 
that agreement despite the fact that there was no clause against sympathetic strikes 2? 


—A. Yes. 
By His Lordship : 


Q. It is clear that.if there is no clause as to sympathetic strikes, there is nothing 
to prevent you going out on sympathetic strikess—so long as you work for the com-_ 
pany ‘—A. Unless there is some alteration in the price 

Q. Is it necessary in the interests of the employers to secure this by a positive 
guarantee—that there will not be sympathetic strikes 2—A. It would be a good thing. 


By Mx. Wilson : 


Q. Did your local union ever hear anything about this alleged threat of Mr. Estes 
to call out all the coal miners on the island ?—A. Not.a word. 
Q. Never was discussed ?—A. No. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You did not see any circular purporting to be signed by Estes ?—A. In the 
nature of a threat ? ; 
By Mr, Wilson : 


Q. Was that circular, or anything in connection with it, ever brought before the 
local union ? 

(Circular, Exhibit 8, handed to witness.) 

A. Without waiting to read it, no. : 

Q. Read that part underlined ?—A. ‘The Western Federation will be asked to 
stop the mining of coal on Vancouver Island ’——-we have no.knowledge of that. That 


is the first of that I have seen. 


rw 


+ 


‘a, 


et 


1 


~ 


Mr. Bopweitut.—And yet Mr. Dunsmuir’s mines, which have the contract with. 
the O.P.R., did strike within a few days of that. 
By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. Do you know whether it was ever brought before the local union at Ladysmith # 
—A. Not that I know of. teh Ygc8 : . : 
By Mr: Bodwell :. 
Q. And the fact that that strike is made was a mere coincidence, and had no con- 
nection with the circular /—A. As far as we are concerned no such proposition was 


"ever mentioned or intimated. I have been with Mr. Baker in Nanaimo, and I know 


; 


4 
a 


just as much about what he spoke of concerning’ Ladysmith, and I say Mr. Baker has 
never intimated any idea so fat as I know, nor has it come with our union. 
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Q. Now, you were asked a lot of supposititious propositions—I want to put one 
myself. If the central authority required you to do something which was not war- 
ranted by the constitution, would you feel yourself bound to do it 2—A. Not at all. 

Q. In other words, if the central authority acted in an unconstitutional way, you 
would not expeet to obey an authority which could not obey its own rules 2—A. Not at 
all. 

Q. You were asked as to the moral effect of such a demand. Would you consider 
the moral effect of an unconstitutional demand upon you at all—would you consider 
that: ?—A. No. inte ity GeaIesaers aes : / 

Q. Would your union take into consideration the moral effect of an unconstitu- 
tional demand ?—A. Not at all. 

Q. How does your local union regard the matter of political discussion—do you 
admit politics into your union as part of the order of business 2—A. No, we are sup- 
posed not to deal with politics. Of course that is a large subject. We are allowed to 
discuss anything along’ the line that tends to the interests of labour, but it must be in 
the interests of labour. We discuss the candidates who shall run for us. 

Q. In other words, purely political matters not usual with labour men are not dis- 
cussed by you 2—A. No. 

Q. Of course, you would be obliged to consider the relation of any questions which 
‘arise in relation to the political aspect 7—A. Yes. ae 


-., By Mr. Bodwell : : Begs oil 5 
Q. When you were giving instructions to the delegate who has just gone to the 


convention, did the question of the stand he would take on the subject of politics come 


up in giving him instructions ?—A. Well, that is a matter—in the first place, ours is a 
secret organization. I don’t know whether if I answer something to that it would 
annoy a large number of the members. . ater aie het, 
‘  Q: The view of the majority is that politics should be discussed at lodge meetings ? 
i+A, No, it is not the judgment of the majority. 

Q. And you decline to answer whether or not the stand your delegate was to take 
at the convention was discussed at the meeting where he got his instructions ? 


By His Lordship : 
~Q. I suppose the delegate will represent the view of the majority on that question ? 
—A. Well, he would be representing a majority of the men who were present at the 
time the vote was passed. Of course that majority might be a minority of the whole 
- union. i ae ¢ ra | 
Q. I fancy we can gather, very safely, how the delegate was instructed; so that in 
that particular instance, he is not representing the view of the majority. - What 
‘method would you propose, Mr. Shenton, to put an end to strikes if the parties won’t 
conciliate 2—A. Mediation or conciliation. © : ; soi 
Q. If the parties won’t conciliate ?—A. Arbitration. 
Q. Would you fayour compulsory arbitration ?—A. Well, not exactly, I don’t 
think I could. sDeactibe gs 
Q. You would leave it to public opinion to enforce the award ?—A. I believe thay 
the board might be constituted by law to deal with these matters, something similar 
~ to the one we have at present. 
Q. You think compulsory investigation would be the thing ?—A. Yes, compulsory 
investigation. That is, in the event that the parties could not agree. . 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Is your objection to compulsory arbitration partly because of the difficulty of 
enforcing the award ?—A. That is one real objection. 
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Q. And that involves the proposition of compelling the workman whether he will 
or not ?—A. Yes. : 
Q. And if some means could be devised by which that objectionable feature could 


be avoided, would compulsory arbitration then be objectionable to you ?—A. That is 
compulsory investigation 


Q. As far as the employer is concerned, there is no question but what he could be 
reached. The workman cannot be reached for the simple reason that compelling him 
to carry out the award would be to compel him to work, which would be against all 
liberty. Supposing a means could be had of enforcing the award on the part of the 


workmen—would compulsory arbitration be objectionable then ?—A. I am hardly able 
to say. 


THOMAS RUSSELL, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You are the manager of the Western Fuel Company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And before that you were what ?—A. Manager for the New Vancouver Goal 
Company. : 

Q. How long have you been in the position of manager ?—A. About four years 
and a half. — pt apes | oe re 

Q. When did you receive any intimation that the men here had joined the West- 
am Federation .of Miners ?—A. I don’t. remember exactly; it was after they connected 


themselves and appointed a deputation to.see us. I could not say exactly that I. was 


in favour of the Federation. 

Q. They did appoint a. committee and you were informed by the.committee 2—A. 
They did appoint a committee and told me that they were. representatives of the West- 
ern Federation of Miners—not in. any. other way, Moe Geeta ce ; 

Q. There was a strike of about two weeks’. duration a short time. ago ?—A. There 
was a dispute; I don’t know that it was a strike. 

Q. The men ceased work ?—A. Yes. este ek 

Q. Can you tell us the difference ?—A. I considered it was a.strike, but they did 


_not consider it was. 


Q. A distinction without a difference 2—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the cause of that 2—A. Certain alterations were made in the rates, 
and the men objected to these alterations. NA Te con gstet e 

Q. An allowance for safety lamps.was kept off ?—A. Yes, that was one thing. 

Q. Why was that done ?—A. We supplied a lamp that we considered superior to 
the old one, on which we used to allow 25 cents. Bago 

Q. What was it allowed for 2—A. For-a deficient light: The men cannot produce 


the same amount of light with an inferior lamp. 


Q. The company replaced that with a better lamp ?—A. Yes, and the men did not 
consider it was good enough, and they, demanded that the 25 cents be kept up. 
Q. Did the company consider that an, unreagonable demand ?—A. Yes. 
- Q. Then they must have got to view it as a reasonable demand when they settled ? 
—A. They did not consider it worth while disputing about and shutting down the 


‘mine; they thought it better to settle than shut the mines down. 


Q. How was that dispute settled—by conference between you and the committee 2 
—A. Yes. : 

Q. Has the company raised any objection to the men joining the Western Federa- 
tion 2—A. No. : Ne re? cast : ; 
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Q. What provision, if any, is being made against sympathetic strikes ?—A. There 
is no provision made. 

Q. Have you got a copy of the agreement now in force between you and the men? 
—A. There is no written agreement in force between the company and the men at all. 

Q. Is that a satisfactory condition of affairs ?—A. No, I don’t think it is exactly. 

Q. There have been written agreements in the past ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How is it there is no written agreement at present ?—A. One reason is that 
the men have drawn up a form of agreement, and there are several things in it that the 
management consider it would be unwise to endorse, and the thing is lying in abey- 
ance in the meantime. 

Q. Can you give us a copy of the proposed agreement ¢—A. Yes. 


(Agreement put in as Exhibit 10.) 


Q. Is that clause 3 not satisfactory to the company ?—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. What I want to know is are there any clauses unsatisfactory outside of the 
question of prices ¢—A. It is a matter of prices. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest as to how strikes should be settled when the par- 
ties cannot agree ?—A. I cannot say that I have. I have never given that the con- 
sideration that I should have. We must take troubles as they come; they are generally 
enough. 


Mr. Bopwetu.—And bear other people’s troubles with resignation ! 


By His Lordship : 


Q. How many times a year do you have conferences with the pit committee ?—A. 
Sometimes three times a week; sometimes not for a months usually they are much . 
more frequent when a new committee is appointed. 

Q. Like a new municipal council ¢—A, Something like that. 

By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. They get busy ?—A. Yes, more frequently under these circumstances than others. 
By His Lordship : } 

Q. How much of your time is taken up by conferences with committees 7—A. I 
would save probably an hour a week; I don’t think it. would average any more than 
that. 

Q. The pit committee system seems to work well ?—A. As far as XY have found it 
does. : 

2 By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Would that much time be consumed in disputes if there were no union *—A.'I 
con’t know that it would. o 
By His Lordship ;: . : 

Q. What do you say are the chief advantages of unions as far as employers are 
concerned ?—A. I don’t think there are any advantages as fer as employers are con- 
cerned at all. . 

Q. No advantages ?—A. No, I don’t think so. ; 

Q. It has been frequently stated that one advantage is that an employer has been 
able to deal with the union as a whole and not with small bodies or.clubs ‘—A. I find 
that men, if they are properly dealt with, whether members. of a union or not, there is 
not much trouble at all. Ihave had twenty years’ experience without unions and some- 
thing like four years. with unions, and I don’t think there is much in that, 

Q. You would prefer if there were no unions ?—A. As far as I am concerned as 
superintendent, it is immaterial. I don’t think it makes much difference. 

Q. What are the disadvantages, from tke point of view of the employer: ? A Te 
some cases I think it is easier enforcing discipline. : Seat 
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Q. It weakens discipline ?—A. Yes, it has a tendency to weaken discipline in 
some cases. 

Q. Is that the only disadvantage ’—A. As far as I know. 

Q. You mean by that that employers would have to submit to demands which they 
would not otherwise have to submit to 2—A. They have to submit to demands which 
they would not have to submit to at all. When they have a weak executive it gives 
considerable trouble. 

Q. But if the officers of the union are reasonable men there is no trouble ?—A. 
No, but if the executive is weak there is trouble. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Because they cannot control the union ?—A. It is either that, or that they are 
catering for support or votes, or something like that. 

Q. Like a weak government ‘—A. Yes, like a weak government. 

Q. Where were you formerly ?—A. I was ten years at Union previous to being 
here. 


By His Lordship f 
Q. I suppose employers have to be a little more careful with the men when they 


are unionized ’—A. I think that is a, benefit to the men. If I were a workman I would 
consider it a benefit to be a member of the union. 


By Mr Rowe: 


Q. You think it is necessary to their welfare ¢’—A. I.think it is an advantage. 

Q. Do you think if they had not a union they would suffer some disadvantage ? 
A. I think they would. 7 

Q. That all things considered they are exercising a reasonable protection ?—A. I 
thins so. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. But from an employer’s point of view they sometimes get things that don’t 

really belong to them ?—A. Yes. 
' Q. You were ten years at Union 2~A. Yes. 

Q. There was no union there ?—A. Attempts were made twice in my time, but 
they failed in both cases. _ 

Q. You never had any serious difficulty with the men there that could not be 
adjusted without a union @—A. No. 

Q. If a man came to you he generally knew he had something you would talk 
about, or else he kept on with his work ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think these pit committees come more with the idea of raising: a 
difficulty instead of settling one ?—A. No, I cannot say that I think so. 

Q. Is it not more so with a pit committee than with individual men? If you 
were dealing with an individual you would let him go ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you cannot dismiss:a pit committee 2—A. No, and that is just where the 
benefit of the unions comes in as far as the men are concerned. cole 

Q. As a manager you would aim to do what was right by the men. You would 
not refuse to redress a man’s claim unless it was a ‘bad one ?—~A. No. ie 

Q. And you would not want any pit committee to force it on you ?—A. No: 

~ Q. And the only thing a pit committee does is to get something from you which 

you do not think would lobe right 7—A. I have admitted as much as that. 

Q. Not that it is a protection to the men, but an advantage to the men 2—A. Tt 
is a protection to the men in some cases. meg F 

Q. But it enables them to get advantages ?—A. Yes.’ i 

Q. And these advantages are not always in the nature of just demands ?—~A. In 
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Q. In this matter of the lamps you had to submit ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you would have had to submit had there been no union ?—A. I 
jon’t think so. . / 

Q. And you would not have had to give the allowance 2—A. No. 

Q. The question of whether the union is workable or not depends altogether upon 
the character of the executive 2—A. To a great extent. 

Q. With a weak executive, or a lot of hot-headed men, the tendency of unionism, 
would be to close down the works—their demands would become so excessive ?—A. It 
might come to that. .: paeciahene 5 
Q. Is the tendency not in that direction ?—A. In my opinion I cannot exactly 
say that. pith yt Perse 

Q. Is it not a tendency of unionism to bring into prominence the agitator among 
the men ?—A. There is a tendency in that way. 

Q. You get a man on the pit committee; he wants to become president of the 
anion—you will have a ‘lot of grievances, won't. you 2—A. I cannot say that we are 
troubled with very many. 


By His Lordship: - a ; . oF 

Q. I suppese you find more tact ig necessary in dealing with union men than 
with those who are not unionized ?—A. Decidedly more. a 

Q. And one of the chief qualities required in a manager of mines is tact {—A. 
Yes, tact. pee ra Sacauees pokes 

Q. I suppose it is no doubt an advantage to have an agreement with a body of 
men ?—A. I believe it is beneficial. 

Q. Do you find that they will live loyally up to the agreement A> ‘That 1g my 
experience. 

Q. Are they given to picking holes in the agreement and finding ways out of 
complying with it ?—A. To a certain extent, but I cannot. say that it, would be worse 
‘han with no union as far as that particular phase is concerned. We would have diffi- 
culties with men under any conditions. There are men who would make difficulties 
out of any circumstances, and these men are some’ of them. members of a. union and 
some not. wigact 2easta Vo? walisins eset oo ay 

Q: I suppose. it is practically impossible: to: employ non-union men in a. union 
mine 7A. With the arrangement we have here it would. It is mentioned in the 
written agreement. The dues .are kept off in. the office.. 


By Mr. Rowe : e ; | 
Q. You say the dues are kept off in the office ?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordshap : “warty 
Q. And in that way you organize the union ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


_ Flas that anything to do with sick benefit or doctoring ?—A. Nothing at all. 
_ You also handle that ?—A. Yes. 


Oo 


By His Lordship a . 
Q. Would it be an advantage to have unions incorporated ?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
_ There is a sense of security in making contracts ?—A. Yes. 
Q. All things considered, Mr. Russell—you have had experience, having regard to 
a desire to do the fair thing to all parties, would you sooner manage union men or non- 
union men 2—A.: Well, I @)n’t. know that it would make very much difference. 
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By His Lordship : 
Q. Depends on the character of the men themselves ?—A. A good deal. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. And something on the character of the board of directors, the interest on divi- 
dends and so on ?—A. T have had no difficulty as far as the employers are concerned. 
I have been working with employers who would not recognize unions, and others who 
would, but of course when men-are united they can look better after each others’ 
grievances better. If a manager is so disposed, where there is no union, he can get rid 
of them much easier, perhaps for some trifling offence, and I think, perhaps, taking 
everything into consideration, that it would be better for men not to have that power. . 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Don’t you think a man who is always making grievances gets into disfavour 
with the union, and is silenced by them ?—A. I don’t know about that. Sometimes 
it gets him into favour. That is where the weak executive. comes in. When a new 
executive is appointed, of course there are generally some persons very anxious to show 
how much they take the interest of the men so much better than the previous one, that 
we are troubled to a certain extent. That belongs, I suppose, to society at large. 


Mr. Rowr.—We have the same thing with reference to the municipal. council. 


His Lorpsuie.—New brooms, 


ARTHUR SPENCER, Sworn. 


By Mr. Wilson: - 


. You are a coal miner ?—A. Yes. : 
How many years have you been mining ?—A. About twenty years. 
What union do you belong to *—A. The Western Federation of Miners. 
The local union ?—A. Yes. Mes 
‘And you are working for the Western Fuel: Company ?—A. Yes. 
Did you ever work at Wellington ?—A. For over four years. | 
. Did you belong to a local union there 2—A. To the Knights of Labour there.’ 
. Was that a labour organization which the management of that mine recognized ? 
—A. They didn’t recognize it as the Knights of Labour, but they recognized a pit 
committee and allowed us to put on check weighmen. 

Q. And during the time that the organization existed there, had you any difficul- 
ties with the management ?—A. Only one time the pit committee was called on, and we 
went to see Mr. Bryden about it. He would not speak about it at first, and then we 
settled it with old Mr. Dunsmuir. He permitted, us to go around and examine the 
place, and as things turned out we had to decide against the man. That is the only 
difficulty we had. = 

Q. Did you belong to any other unions ?—A. Yes, the Miners’ and Mine Labourers’ 
Protective Association. 6 

Q. Had there been any agitation for any length of time to affiliate or join any 
larger organization ?—A. Yes, for several years. About two years ago there were steps 
taken to join the American Federation of Labour, _but for some cause it dropped 
there. It has been discussed for years.. “i Sp aed 
a Q. Then it was finally determined that as the result of the investigation of a com- 
mittee appointed to join the Western Federation of Miners ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Was the question of socialism considered in connection with that 2—A. Not 
to my knowledge. é; 

Q. Did you know anything about the alleged socialistic views held by the great 
many of the Western Federation ?—A. No, only just before affiliation. 

Q. What did you know about it then ?—A. It was represented that was the action 
of tae executive, and before affiliation the question was asked distinctly, whether by 
affiliation we would be adopting the socialist platform, and we were distinctly told no; 
that although socialism was recognized to a certain extent in the Federation we did 
not necessarily become socialists by joining it. 

Q. In other words, in all your. views, except as far as organized labour was con- 
cerned, you were at liberty to follow your own fancies ?—A. Yes. . 

Q. At times the union men at Nanaimo have gone to Wellington and Alexandria 
to assist in organization there. Under what circumstances did they go ?—A. I don’t 
think they went to Alexandria. They were asked to, but as far as I recall, they were ~ 
distinctly told that the Alexandria men had to take the initiative and organize them- 
selves, and when they were organized we would talk affiliation with them. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. When did you say you were at Wellington—what year 9A. Iny1884. 
Q. How long were yoti there ?—A. Until the spring of 1889. | 
-.Q. And you say that during that time a pit committee was recognized 2—A. Not 
all the time ; during the year 1888, only in one year. 
_Q. Mr. Bryden was manager then ?—A. Yes. 


His Lorpsuip.—We would like to get the official statement of the result of the 
ballot on the question of joining the Federation; the number for and against; the 
number present at the meeting; the number of men entitled to vote; what length tae 
notice was given of the meeting; and how it was given. 


Mr. Witson.—I will take a memo. of the particulars desired and hand them in 
later. ; 


Lapysmiru, May 22, 903. 


(Upon the opening of sittings of Commission, Mr. Wilson handed in the informa- 
tion asked for at Nanaimo relative to vote re Western Federation of Miners, &c.). 


Mr. BopweELL.—Mr. Woodburn is anxious to put himself straight on the matter 
which arose between him and Mr. Shenton, and I have told him that I think the © 
best thing he could do would be to make his own statement to the Commissioners on 
the subject. ioe? ae wile 

Mr. Witson.—Before that happens, is it proper to mention that one object of | 
coming here was that Mr. Dunsmuir might attend, and T am informed by Mr. Bodwelt 
that it will not be convenient for Mr. Dunsmuir to attend here to-day. Is it proper 
to ask what course is intended to be adopted to secure his attendance ? 

His Lorpsuip.—The Commissioners have wired Mr. Dunsmuir to the effect that 
he should be here either to-day or to-morrow. Tf he does not choose to be here then, the 
Commissioners will fix a day on which he will have to attend. * 

Mr. Woopsurn.—I. would like to hear the stenographer’s report in regard to the 
matters of Mr. Shenton’s evidence in reference to a conversation between Mr. Shenton 
and myself. cid eee 


i 
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His Lorpsuir.—I understand the stenographer has not transcribed the evidence 
yet, but what Mr. Shenton said was to the effect that he denied having a conversation 
with you to the effect that he was a deputy organizer of the Western Federation and 
that he was going to receive any money. 

Mr. Wooppury.—If I remember correctly I suggested to him that owing to the 
trouble here and the suffering caused to the women and children, that he turn in a 
part of his commission to alleviate this distress, and he said he would do that and more. 
I don’t want to take up the time of the Commission to bring witnesses, but I can bring. 
witnesses to prove that he made this statement. 

His Lorpsuip.—Lf you wish witnesses called, they may be called. 

Mr. Woopspurn.—I have two or three I will call. 


BENJAMIN FORCIMER, sworn. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q.. Did you hear any conversation between Mr. Woodburn and Mr. Shenton = 
A. I happened to be at the corner when it transpired, but there was so much talk that 
I could not recall anything that I could give as a definition of what was said.:° — 

Q. Did Mr. Woodburn say to Mr. Shenton anything to this effect, in a joking way 
or otherwise : that he hoped, in view of the distress here, that Mr. Shenton would 
divide whatever commission ‘he made out. of the organization here among the men 
who needed the money ?/—A. No, I didn’t hear it in that way. I think that Mr. Wood- 
burn said it would be—I don’t think I heard anything in’ that connection at all. What 
I did hear was in a jocular way—what I did hear Mr. Shenton say was ‘he would do- 
that and more,’ but what it was I don’t think I was sure at the time. 

Q. You didn’t know to what that was a response ’—A. No, I could not say. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Has anybody been making any threats to you about giving evidence here ?— 


A. No. 


Q. Are you a miner ?—A. No, a business man here. 


By Mr. Woodburn : 

Q. Did you come here this morning and tell me you heard that conversation ?— 
A. I didn’t hear that. I tried to correct you when you told me:I heard it the same 
as you did; I said I am not sure. What I did say was that I was at the corner, and 
he said, ‘he might do that and more,’ What it was an answer to I could not swear. 
You remember you corrected me this morning when I made that statement. I would’ 
not be sure to what fact-it was an answer. That is all I did hear, and that I am pre- ' 
pared to swear. 


Henry CARROLL, sworn. 


By Mr. Woodburn : 

Q. What. took place at the corner ?—A. I was taking part in the conversation 
between Mr. Shenton and Mr. Woodburn at the time, and Mr. Woodburn asked him, ' 
among other things, if he was prepared to give half of the commission that he reese? 
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for organizing Ladysmith towards the help of the strikers down here, and he said he 
would do that and more. 


By Mr. Bodwell : = a 
Q. Was it said in the way of a joke or serious conversation 2—A. It was a serious 
conversation. It was in regard to the support of the men down here. There was no 
joke on the subject as far as I could see. He kind of smiled, as if it were at Mr. Wood- 
burn knowing that he had received any commission. ‘That-is the way I took it. He 
didn’t ask, what commission, or anything; he said he would do that and more. 


JosepH McMurtry, sworn: 

By Mr. Woodburn : . 

Q. Mr. McMurtry, you were at the corner on Saturday evening when the conver- 
sation took place ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you recite to the Commissioners what you heard ?—A. There was a 
general conversation going on about the position of the miners in Ladysmith here. Mr. 
Woodburn put the question to Mr. Shenton, was he prepared to give half of his com- 
mission to support the men that were needy, and he said he would do that and more. 
But I understood they were joking all the time ; I took it as a joke. 

By His Lordshap : 

Q. Why did you think it was a joke—because of the smallness of the amount ?— 
A. It was a general conversation that was going on—they were laughing and talking 
about it. It was said in such a manner that I thought it was.a joke. 3 

Q. Are men liable to joke about how their wives and families may starve during 
a strike 2 Do you think they usually joke about such subjects 2—A. They generally 
don’t. . 

Q. Still, you think on this occasion it was :a joke ?—A. That was the way I took it. 

By Mr. Bodwell : ' uz . 


Q. That is, it was a joke that Mr. Shenton was receiving a commission—that 
seemed to be said in a joking way ?—A. That is the way I took it. | 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Was it generally supposed among the men that Shenton was doing the organiz- 
ing ?—A. I never heard any word of it before, 


_ - Mr. Woopsurn.—I could get some more witnesses, but people don’t seem to like 
to come up and give evidence. There were some here, but they appear to have dis- 
appeared. 


His Lorpsuie.—Why ? 

Mr. Woopsury.—I know one man has made himself scarce; one man who drew 
my attention to the fact that he had heard the same thing as I had given in the box. 

Mr. Bopweti.—Has there been anything said to men who have been giving evi- 
dence lately. Are Saha 
“Mr. Wooppurn.—I have been called foul names myself. 

Mr. BopwELi.—By whom 2? 

Mr. WooppurN.—Samuel Mottishaw, senior. 

Mr. BopweLtu.—What for ? . 

“Mr. Woopsurn.—In regard to this particular evidence, I suppose. 
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His Lorpsuire.—It may be proper for me to say that if it comes to me ag Com- 
massioner, or as a Judge of the Supreme Court, that any man, or body of men, are 
being intimidated, the law will be enforced to the full extent. If there is one thing 
the judges of this province are determined on, it is that law and order shall be kept. 
This is a free country, and if there is any blackguarding done, or anything of that 
sort by anybody, those people will find the jails and penitentiaries gaping for them. 
Now, let this be a warning. If you want that man you speak of subpoenaed, you can 
have him ‘subpenaed and brought here. 


Mr. Wooppurn.—I am ‘not anxious about it. 


AARON BARNES, sworn. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Where do you reside, Mr. Barnes ?—A. Ladysmith. 

Q. What is your occupation ?—A. Miner. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that ‘occupation 2—A. Off and on, I have 
been engaged in it for almost 23 or 25 years. 

Q. Where have you worked ?—A. I have worked at Wellington, Southfield and 
Nanaimo, and I have worked at East Wellington, at Comox and Extension, 

Q. When you worked at Wellington, did you have a union there ?—A. No. 

Q. Had you any union at Comox ?—A. Well, no, but we attempted at one time 
to form a union, or we did form a union, at Comox, ‘and the result was that the officers 
of the union were discharged immediately. 

Q. You were at South Wellington ?—A.. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you form any union there ?—A. At that time there were no unions; that. 
is a long time ago. There was no union ‘in this country to my knowledge. 

Q. Were you one of the officers who received your dismissal at Comox ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. As a result of that dismissal, what effect: did that have upon your working ?— 
A. The result was that I was victimized for about seven years. 

Q. Did you afterwards work at Nanaimo tA. No, I afterwards worked at East 
Wellington and Northfield. 

Q. Had you a union in all these places ?—A. At Northfield 

Q. Who had the management of the collieries at Northfield 2—A. Mr. Bryden ; 
Mr. Robins was superintendent. 

Q. That was one of the New Vancouver Coal Company’s collieries 2—A. Yes. 

Q. In your relation, as to the union with your employers, how did you find the 
method work ?—A. It was friendly from beginning to end. Sometimes we had a little 
friction, but it was always amicably settled. Whenever we met Mr. Robins | it was 
slways settled amicably. 

Q. Do you attribute that to the result of your organization ?—A. Yes, sir. 

~Q. And :perhaps eoraetbinps to the tact and ell with which the manager treated - 
his men ?—A.: Yes, ‘sir: ; 

- Q.. The two things, eet becad 14, Yes. 

Q. You are a member of the present union ?—A, Mest sir. 

Q. Have you had much experience as a member of organized labour ?—A. Yes, [ 
have had a little. 

Q. Do you think from your experience that it is beneficial to the employer as weil 
as employed ?—A. I do. 

Q. Will you tell us in what way you think employers derive advantage vy ie 
the fact that whenever a question affecting the interests of either of the workingmen 
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or the operators comes up, they get together and discuss questions from a reasonable 
standpoint. It is usually settled amicably and the work goes on in the usual way. 

Q. You think it is better for an employer to deal with an organization than 
with individuals ?—A. I certainly do. 

Q. And you think it is also an advantage for the employee ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are the circumstances under which this union here was formed ?—A. 
Well, I was not at the first meeting, but of course like the balance of the men I heard 
considerable talk pro and con, going back and forth, and from that I thought there was 
something likely to take place. In fact T heard it was thought that it would be an op- 
portune time to work for an advance in wages, and they went to work to organize prior 
to that time, and in my opinion it was a proper course to pursue from the experience 
{ have had with the gentlemen whom we are dealing with now. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Which was the proper course 7—A. To organize in the first place. 


By Mr. Wilson : 

Q. And when you organized, why did you organize in such a way as to become a 
member of an international body ?—A. Because a local organization is no good. We 
have tried that in this country, and we found it no good; that we must have an inter- 
national organization to hold the ground. 

Q: You might tell the Commissioners why that is ?—A. From an international 
standpoint ¢ 

Q. Yes—A. Well, it would be from the idea of obtaining support in case we should 

nake a reasonable demand on employers, and they would be unwilling to grant it. HES: 
you were not connected with a body prepared to support you, why of course he would 
not in any way listen to your proposition. It is from that consideration, in my opi- 
nion that we should have an. international organization. 

Q. You think strength is derived from numbers in matters of that kind ?—A. Yes, 
numerical strength. 

Q. And I suppose that brings a certain amount of financial strength also ?—A. 
Yes. | 

By Mr. Rowe: . 

Q. Would it have the same advantage if it was national with the same strength ? 
—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Why ?—A. The international would be so much larger and consequently we 
have to assume it would be so much stronger. x ; 

Q. Suppose there was a national organization have the same numbers as the West- 
ern Federation, would you consider that as good %~—A. We could not have that in 

‘Canada, for the reason that the numbers are not sufficient. . 

Q. I am supposing that to be the case. Is there anything in the international part 
of it aside from the numbers 7—A. Yes, I presume there is. 

Q. What is the advantage of being international, apart from its strength in num- 
bers?—A. I could not possibly say in relation to that, but at any rate it would be an 
advantage this way; that what affects one part of the country necessarily affects other 
parts of the country. 


By Mr. Wilson : 

Q. Did you ever have any conversation, or were you ever told anything by any of 
the officers or the management with respect to forming a union ?—A., Yes, at the time 
T refer to, a little time ago, that was at Comox, when we organized that union there, 
Mr. Ralph Smith was the agent of the Nanaimo Miners’ Union—the Miners’ and Mine - 
Labourers’ Protective Association. He came up there to organize, with the result, as I 
have:said, that five men were discharged—officers of the union. We ascertained. toon F 
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the superintendent, Mr. Frank Little, that he would have no union whatever. That 


was the reason of our dismissal: ; 
Q. In the working of coal mines there are locations which are more. advantageous . 


to work than others—in which higher rates of wages can be obtained 2—A. Yes, there 
are different kjnds of work. 

Q. Without a union how do you find that the working of these. favourable places 
is regulated ?—A. In some cases it is regulated by favouritism. It is always in the 
interests—I am taking the operators’ view of the matter now—it is always in their 
interests to have a number doing well, in order to keep the balance quiet. 


Mr. Bopwrtut.—This point has not been made before, and if it is to be gone into 
it may be necessary for me to call evidence, 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You say itis the policy of the company to pay a few men well in order to keep 

the balance quiet 2—A. Yes. ENE aM 
Q. Can you give a specific instance of that 2—A. I can. I can state instances: 


where the men have always been engaged in good work ; and some men get paid for 
deficient work ; others don’t get paid for it at all. ; 


By Mr. Wilson : ; 
-Q. Can you mention the names of any of those who are in receipt of these favour- 
eble places ?—A. Yes, I can, there are Fred Grieves, Tom Spratt, Martin Dunsmuir, 
Andrew Robertson and the other gentlemen who gave evidence here; Martin Wood- 
burn, Harry Carroll and William Smith. All these men are working in what we eall 
narrow work, which from our standpoint is the best work in the mine. 


By His Lordship : : . ; 
Q. You say these are favourites of the boss ?—A. Yes, I Say that. = 60524! 
' Q. Supposing these men earn no greater than others whom you have not named ? . 
—A. I have not recited them all; I have ‘only recited'a few. I know’ there are others : 
who have made considerably smaller wages. 

Q. And in your opinion just as good workmen.?—A. Some of them, It is only 
the difference in the work, you understand, that I am ealling into question. Probably 
these men who have made smaller wages, working in other work, have not been able . 
to make the same wages as these men. 

Q. How does the union operate to prevent that ?—A. The operation of the union 
would see to it that these men did not get the preference in any way; it would: be 
allotted more equally to the balance of the men. 

Q. You think the union would make a fair proportion ?—A. Yes; where it is left 

in the hands of the’ officers of the company, why of course they are the ones to de- 
termine as to who should have these positions. 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. And the union being composed of workingmen they would naturally seek to 
assist each other, and these places would be equally divided ?—A. Yes, that would 
be the tendency. 


By His Lordship: . BRS | 
 » Q. Could not certain cliques in the union. get.all these places. to themselves t—A 
Not by any means; there is what they call the cavil system; these places are thrown into 
-ahat and drawn out.. .. - + ES hina aca ss ; bs 
_ + Q. That would seem to be a fair way !—A. Yes, but under the system we have © 
“now you cannot get that at all. eae the oe seul teeta: 
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Q. That is what they do in England ?—A. I think so—in-the north of England; 
1 am told that that is the case. . by it 


By Mr. Wilson : apt 
Q. Simply determining by lot who shall have the place 2A, Yes. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. How often would these be made ¢—A. When we were at Northfield it was once 
every three months. : 


By Mr. Rowe: | . | 
 Q. Did that work satisfactorily ¢—A. Well, it did not go on so very long. I don’t 
remember exactly the reason for its removal, but it gave some satisfaction at least. It 
was thought that favouritism existed there, and in order to do away with that they in- 
sisted on the cavil. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. And then they gave up the cavil ?—A. It was abandoned; I don’t remember 
the reason for its abandonment. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Do you know whether the like system prevails elsewhere ?—A. In the north 
cf England, I am told by men coming from that part of the country. 

Q. The government of the union is by a majority ?—A. At all times. 

Q.. So there could hardly be said to be such a thing as a dominating clique 2—A, 
It is always controlled by majority vote. AG 

Q. And the majority would see to the proper proportion of the best places in the 
mines ?—A. That would be one of its duties. . | 
_ Q. I think you were one of the committee that waited on Mr. Dunsmuir ?—A. A 
few days ago? 4 ; give, ie ; 

Q. No, about the time of the strike here 2—A. No. 

Q. Was the strike here before or after the organization of the union 2—A. It was 
brought about before the organization of the union. vores ; 

Q. The organization followed on the strike as a necessity ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, the real causes of the strike here before organization were what ?—A. 
It was whispered around that owing to the duty being taken off in San Francisco an 
increase in wages should be given to the mea; they. thought they were entitled to a 
slight consideration in that respect. 

Q. It is said that the union fixes things so that a weak and unskilled labourer 

makes as much as a skilled one 2A. No, the unfortunate position that workmen are 
placed in in this country—I believe it prevails to a great extent in most mines—is 
that men are paid and not places—that is, generally speaking. Of course, the narrow 
work is always considered better paid from a miner’s standpoint, but unfortunately, 
as I said before, under the system we have here men are paid and not places—not worl, 
that is the position. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. What is narrow work ?—A. It is work that goes ahead in order to open up the 
field of coal. Palen eS eee on . Ait 

Q. Is that better paid ?—A. There is yardage attached to that. In driving stalls 
you drive them up grade, and you can always get your coal away better than you can 
from working stalls. Poe oo 
_,.Q. Does it require any more skill for that kind of work 1A Ves. it requires di 
little skill in order to do narrow work; the narrow work is generally for opening up 
the field of coal. 7 
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By His Lordship : : : 
Q. If there is more skill required there should be more pay, should there not ?— 
A. Well, of course, in my opinion that is a great fault; we are paying too much for 


skill in this country. . 
Q. Paid too much for skill 2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. And not not enough for what ?—A. For labour. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. That seems to give some colour to the theory that the effect of the union is 
to drag down a good man to the level of the weak man 2—A. The only case analogous 
to that would be in the case of thé work; I believe in pay for the work, and as I said 

_ before, men are paid and not labour. | Ege ne els Mies 3 ; 

Q. Don’t you think skilled labour should get more than unskilled labour ?—A. In 
certain work I would assume that that ought to be done. ; 

Q. Then if it requires a certain amount of skill to do that work, why should not 
the boss have the selection of men to do that work ?—A. That is where the favouritism 
comes in; I know men who are working in narrow work that could not work in wide 
work; I know men of that description. 


‘Mr. Bopweti.—Perhaps you had better give these names. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. That is, some incompetent men are kept at nartow work 2—A. Yes, but there 
may be good ones with. them. 


By His Lordship : 


; Q. Would it not be as much as a boss’s head was worth to put in incompetent men? 
Why is he put there ?—A. Favouritism, as I said before. 
_. Q, Why ?—A. Perhaps if I had a particular friend, if I was placed in the same 
eapacity, I might give him a lift and assist him into a good place, 
Q. It is a personal regard ?—A. Yes, we all have friends. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. I understand you to say that this favouritism is part of the policy of the man- 
agement in order to keep certain men in good temper ?—A. Yes. 
Q. And these incompetent men are men who have influence among their fellow- 
workers, and are put there ?—A. They have, to some extent. 


By His Lordship : 


; Q. Then the manager ought certainly to have got you into one of these good 
places ?—A. I guess. I never happened to tumble into one; he probably made a mis- 
_ take. 

Q. It would look that way up to date. 3 


3 


Spe Fe: 


By Mr. Wilson : : 


_ Q. Did you live at Extension part of the time, Mr. Barnes ?—A. Yes, I lived up 
there five or six months, I suppose; then 1 moved down here. 


a 


i By His Lordship : 
4 ~ Q. You were working in the Nanaimo mines ?—A. No, at Northfield some time 
i A ? = wih 25, : i 


ago ; not in No. 1 or Protection. 
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By Mr. Wilson : : Lape s 

Q. Having lived at Extension for a few months, do you know anything about the 
quality of the water there, or sanitary conditions 2—A,. Well, it was stated in Mr. 
Bryden’s evidence that the water was no good. I know that Mr. Harris, one of the 
resident engineers of this province, told me that he had all the money subscribed to put 
a water plant into Extension, and levels taken from some lake to Extension; at any rate 
he had levels taken and money was subscribed, but Mr. Dunsmuir refused to give them 
right of way. Mr. Harris told me that. 


_ By His Lordship : 
Q. He told you the water could have been brought to Extension ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wilson : . 

Q. Do you knéw where the city of Nanaimo gets its water 2—A. No, I don’t; it is 
somewhere in the lakes there. 

Q. Do you know how far Harris would have had to go to bring the water you speak 
of ?—A. No. 

Q. Speaking of the relative health of the two places, what have you got to say 
about that 2—A. There is one thing that has been overlooked in this camp here that 
has never been stated, and one that to my mind should receive the consideration of 
Ladysmith, and that is the smelter—the smoke. Last night you could cut it with a 
knife, with the wind blowing this way. I presume Mr. Dunsmuir might be interested 
in it, and for that reason, no objection is raised to it. But that smelter it certainly 
a disgrace to humanity. The roasters should be kept up in the backwoods somewhere. 
For my part, I would rather live at Extension any day in the week as far as health is 
concerned. yom Ber ; é Pug 

Q. Mr. Dunsmuir recently made a proposal to you with respect to the settlement 
cf these difficulties 7A. Yes, I have it here, if you wish to see ihe be 


(Two statements produced, Exhibits 11 and 12). 


His Lorpsiir.—Are these alternative propositions ? 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Yes, alternative offers. You see this one, Mr. Barnes. (Exhibit 11.) What 
do you say about that; the proposal is to be paid by way of 75 cents per 25 hundred- 
weight. What was your former pay ?—A. The way I have this figured out it is an 
increase of 450 pounds to the ton; that is the way I have figured it out. Before it was 
—I am not positive on this—but I think it was 2,350 pounds considered to be a ton ; 
2,350 pounds was the amount of coal that had to be filled by a miner, which consti- 
tuted a ton. 5; Sankt, 


By His Lordshi : 


Q. So that would now be 2,800 pounds ?—A. I: think so. 
Q. It was formerly 2,350 @—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wilson :° ,; 

Q. So that the proposal actually involves a reduction of nearly 20 per cent: in 
your wages ?—A. Yes. _ : ne 
‘ By His Lordship : | Aye 

Q.. The same wages,, 75 cents as formerly, but an addition to the weight’ of coal ?— 
ING MESS oer ee . OQ 

By Mr. Wilson : | Pi Bidet. Hey, 

Q. And that figures out a reduction of nearly 20 per cent 2A, Nearly so.’ ta 
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Q. And there is some change made as to the price of coal at the pit-head for the 
use of workmen /—A. There is $1 put on that; we paid $1 before, now it is $2. 

Q. In other words, so far from endear tire to meet you, the arrangement pro- 
poses a reduction in your wages ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the effect of that (handing witness Exhibit 12) ? 

Mr. Bopwetu.—That: is an BEER Ve proposition ? 


« 


By Mr. Wilson : 

Q. Yes. What is the effect of that 2—A. So far as “the $3 a day here is concerned 
in this second clause, that is considered to be the recognized standard of wage paid for 
day work, but in the event of the acceptance of a proposition of that kind, the company 
Surtishes: the helper to each individual, and it is not said as to what kind of a helper 
that might be in this proposition. He might be one of these long-tailed poner 
he might not—but that is an inference from my standpoint. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What difference would it make, if you get the $3 a day 2—A. That it de- 
crease the number of white men in the. mine. That is the inference I have. I don’t 


‘say that is the intention, but that is my inference. I don’t. know whether that is the 
inference of the union or not. It is of a very large proportion of them. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Was there not. a letter accompanying these proposals ?—A, Yes, I was asked 
to. send them back, and I sent them back. 

Q. And in that letter did he not say that he would employ every man who was a 
member of the union ?—A. I can give the substance of the letter, if it is required. . 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. In addition to that you received from Mr. Dunsmuir a letter 2—A. Yes: I 
sent it back to him. 

Q. Why ?—A. In consequence of a resolution that was ape at ake meeting. 

Q. So that the letter is in Mr. Dunsmuir’s possession. Did you keep a copy of it 2 
—A. No, I believe I could relate it, word for word though. It read.as nearly as I 
remember: 

‘To the Committee of the Wellington Colliery Company’ s employees: Gentlemen: 
J omitted in my letters handed to you yesterday, to state that I did not intend to dis- 


-criminate against any of my workmen; all hands to be taken on that so desire, but with 


the understanding that they sever Angie connection—withdraw completely from the 
Western Federation of Miners.’ 

If we accepted the proposition. I would not swear that is word for word, but it is 
as near as possible. That is the whole letter. 

Q. In other words, the proposition of Mr. Dunsmuir involved this reducing your 
wages 20 per cent and abandoning your union ?—A, Yes. 


By His Lordship : : 
Q. By what majority of the meeting was this yroposition refused ?—A. The re- 


solution was put in.this way: that these documents be sent back to Mr, Dunsmuir. We 


returned them. It was not considered at all in that shape. 
Q. What was the majority ?—A. Over 75 per cent, anyway. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. Well, that is the alternative proposition. Mr. Dunsniuir’ 8 proposition was 
that you could go on at day work or contract work ?—A. Yes. 
Q. If you took up day work, it would be $3 a day and every man Sees eke That 
js fair wages ’—A. I stated before that'it was the customary wage. |. 2 
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Q. That is all, as a rule, where. men. work by. dan work, and you often work by tay 
work when on contract work ?—A. Yes.. 

Q. When you find a place not good enouen: you can go on at ve a Pe: $0 that j is 
practically if the men don’t like prices to be paid for contract work, they can go to 
work at a price per day, which is always considered. right ?—A. Yes... 

Q. Why should not Mr. Dunsmuir be entitled to say he thinks he has been paying 
too much for contract work, and that he will put on day work ?—A. Assuming we 
acceded to that proposition of day work, Mr. Dunsmuir would be in a ps to say 
who should go to the face and dig coal, and who should not. 

_ .Q. What difference does that make to you ?—A. The man who would go to the 
face and dig coal would get $3. The man who would work as his helper might get 
$2. He might be a good miner, and they would say, you cannot go to the face at all. 

-Q. What possible object could the company have in sending incompetent men to 
the face 2—They are paying by day work, so they want to get the most work they can. 

Q. What reason can you state for sending poor men to the faces ?—A. I have said 
favouritism occurs. They might underteke to send a favourite in, whether competent 
or not. There are men who are competent in the mine, but I am referring to men 
who are not in a position to do work. 

Q. Are the company going to injure their own interests and put incompetent men 
to do the work, beeause they want to favour particular men ?—A. shere might be an- 
another reason. If we severed our connection to JGe extent, then we would be at the 
inerey of Mr. Dunsmuir. 

Q. You were going to get a two years’ contract ees Yes. Acai that we did 
sever our connection with the Western Federation of Miners, men that have made 
themselves very. prominent in connection with unicnism—they might say, well, we ~ 
won't allow these men to go to the face, and those men would eventually leave. 

Q. Do you believe that is the intention ’—A. Well, judging from past history. 

Q. If you did, why don’t you make a counter proposition to Mr. Dunsmuir; if 
that is the only trouble you had. He sent you a letter, saying he would not discrimi- 
nate. You assume that he doesn’t mean what he says. Why did you not have the 
decency to put a counter proposition, and have him put that in the agreement 2A. ¥ 
oe no authority to put any propos ition. 

Q. And you never advocated any such counter proposition. Does that not look 
as if you wanted to keep up the trouble instead of settling it ?—A. That may be your 
conclusion, of course. This proposition, as it has been submitted, conformed to a 
former statement made by Mr. Dunsmuir himself; that he intended to look for con- 
cessions instead of the men looking for an advance. 

Q. Here is the proposition ; for all the men to go on day work at the regular 
standard wage that has always been satisfactory. Your only reason against it is the 
suspicion in the minds of the men that the company are not going to carry out the 
spirit of the agreement ?—A. It does not cover other grounds. 

Q. Why did you not make a counter proposition ?—A. Because the opinion is 
that Mr. Dunsmuir never intended to treat his men fairly. 

Q. You are simply blind with prejudice ?+-A. Not by any means, but I don’t 
object to your drawing your own conclusions. 

Q. Here is the proposition ; I am trying to bring your mind to this 2—A. I have 
done as much as any other man to bring this matter to a settlement, but when I find 
his proposition unreasonable, I say that Mr. Dunsmuir does not intend to bring this 
thing to a settlement. One of the committee that was appointed at the same time as 
myself made a statement that we would be surprised when we got the proposition from 
Mr. Dunsmuir. He told me he got it from one of the officers of the company. He 
meant we would get something we were not. looking for. 

.Q. Apparently you got what you were looking for. Suppose we just consider 
the day work proposition in the first place; the only objection you have is that there is 
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no guarantee against the Chinese, and, second, that Mr. Dunsmuir will discriminata, 
and not give the men who have been prominent in the strikes a chance to work 2—A. 
That is a reasonable inference, ; 

-Q. Why didn’t you put that in writing and ask Mr. Dunsmuir if he would con- 
sent to it ? Why didn’t you ask Mr. Wilson to draw it out, so that your rights would 
be protected ?—A. That would be a question for the union ‘to consider, ~~ 

Q. Well, you could have advocated the union doing that ?-A. Not with the under- 
standing that the proposition laid down is that we withdraw from the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. . 

Q. Will you advocate that Mr. Wilson shall put into writing a form of words that 
will protect you on all points in dispute, and submit it to Mr. Dunsmuir ?—A. No, I 
will not. I feel satisfied that it would not be entertained ‘one minute by Mr. Duns- 
muir; I feel satisfied on that point. We have a right to infer that from the attitude 
of that gentleman in the past. eet 

~Q, Do you really want to get a-settlement of this matter ¢@—A.T do. 

_'Q. Then why don’t you take reasonable steps to bring it about 2—A. We have 
taken as reasonable steps as possible. 

Q. What do men do in the ordinary course of business—don’t they put an alterna- 
tive proposition ? Mr. Dunsmuir’s agreement does not necessarily mean he is going 
to employ Chinamen or discriminate. Why don’t you put that specifically in legal 
words if you want to bring about a settlement ?—A. The idea is this. I see the posi- 
tion you want to get us in. There may be this possibility—and it looks very much 
like it to me—that he may have submitted this proposition for the purpose of leading 
us on to further correspondence in this matter; that once we take upon ourselves the 
responsibility of discussing this matter with him, it is from the standpoint of severing 
from the Western Federation of Labour. That is just the position he puts us in. 

_Q. Then we get back to this : that there is no use discussing anything unless you 
are prepared to stay in the Western Federation of Miners 2—A. I presume that is 
the opinion of the majority in this camp. . eit 

Q. Then what is the use of discussing it? The standard wage that you have 
worked on has been $3 2—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is the way they work at Nanaimo ?—A. I guess so. 

Q. Will you undertake to say that every man in this camp does not agree that 
$3 is a fair day’s pay 2—A. That is the usual rate. Regn ers : Ss 
_ . Q. The only real trouble with that agreement is, you don’t want to withdraw from 
the Western Federation of Miners. Now, then, you say the other work involves a 
reduction of 20 per cent ? : 


By Mr. Rowe : 

Q. I understood the witness to say that the miners would not entertain any pro- 
position involving withdrawal from the Western Federation ?—A. No; I didn’t say 
that; involving the complete withdrawal from the Western Federation. If Mr. Duns- 
muir made a reasonable proposition there might be a possibility that they would enter- 
tain it. ; 

By His Lordship : 


Q. $3 a day is reasonable, is it not ?—A. It is the stipulated wage. 

Q. And the only question is the Western Federation ?—A. That is the question. - 
Q. And if Mr. Dunsmuir insists that he is not going to employ any men, and you 
insist that you won’t give up the Federation, what then ?—A. It will be a battle to the 
end, I suppose. - 

Q. And the result will be, as far as I can see, that Dunsmuir will simply employ 
other men. The law in this country doesn’t make any man employ union men. Until 


that law is changed, you have to deal with it. 
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By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. We were told in Nanaimo that the company pays 68 cents a ton on contract 
work. Would 75 cents a ton for 2,850 pounds be more or less than 68 cents for 2,350 
pounds ?—A. I don’t know what ito pay there. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Do you think that Mr. Dunsmuir, being in competition with the Western Fuel 
Company, should be compelled to pay more for contract work than the Western Fuel 
Company—do you think that would be fair. They pay 68 cents a ton there for 2,350 
pounds, and Mr. Dunsmuir says he will pay 75 cents a ton of 2,850, or 2, 800 pounds— 
is that not fair. Why should Mr. Dunsmuir have to pay his men more than the men in 
Nanaimo when he has to sell coal at the same price ?—A. You are drawing upon your 
conception of what they get there; you are assuming that they pay less than they do 
here. Ss 

Q..How much difference is there between the prices-—68 cents for 2,350 pounds, 
and 75 cents for 2,800 ?—A. There is some slight difference. 

Q. Not: very ee I think they are about the same thing ?—A. Mr, Dunsmuir 
told us that if we would sever our connection with the Western Federation of Miners, 
and refuse to follow men like Baker, that he would deal fairly with us. 

Q. Is that dealing unfairly with you—to pay you the same as at Nanaimo ?—A. 
They get pay for deficient work at Nanaimo. 

 Q. Do they get more pay for deficient work ?—A. I think they do, ue I have no 
more proof than you have. : 

Q. Will you say that if the Soe, of deficiency payment is practically the same at - 
Nanaimo as at Ladysmith, is it fair for Mr. Dunsmuir to pay more per ton than the 
Western Fuel Company ? Is that treating his men unfairly ?—A. We are discussing 
the question of the relative wages in these mines. I don’t know what they pay there. 

Q. I am telling you they pay 68 cents a ton ?—A. I don’t care if they pay $1.50. 

Q. Where do you make out the unfairness of.it ¢ How is it unfair for Mr. Duns- 
muir to pay his men here 


Mr. Witson.—Because it is 560 pounds more. 


Mr. Bopwetu.—It is 68 cents for 2,350 pounds at Nanaimo, and Dunsmuir pro- 
poses to pay 75 cents for 2,800. 


His Lorvsui.—There is a difference of 3 cents in favour of the Dunsmuir offer; 
that is the way I make it out. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Yes. Now where is the unfairness of that ? He has to sell coal at the same 
price as the Western Fuel Company. What complaint have you got tA, We have 
the complaint that the coal field in Nanaimo is a little freer to mine. 

Q. But you could work by day work ?—A. I understand that therouehty wall. 

Q. Why don’t you work at day work—there are some good places /—A. Yes. 

Q. When you are working on contract work and get in a poor place, does not the 
foreman always give you the option of going on day work ?—A. Not always. 

Q. Where you get in a poor place and not making $3 a day that the foreman won” 
allow you on day work ?—A. No. I can get men in this camp to disprove that state- 
ment, I can bring men to show that they had not the option of going on $3 a day. 

Q. Was it not because they could make more than $3 a day at contract ‘work ?— 
A. That was the assumption. The last digging of coal I did I worked for something 
less than $2.50 a day. I worked 16 days and got something like $32. 

Q. Why did we not ask to go on day work tA, It was no use to ask, el don’t 
suppose. 


y Me Forty 
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Mr. Rowe.—Has the whole body of the miners got to accept one or other of these 
alternatives ? Is it not an individual contract ? : 


Mr, Witson.—There is no doubt about that from the way the contract is worded. 
By Mr. Bodwell : | 


That cannot be so from the practice of the mine. It has been the practice of this 
management that if a man could not make wages at contract work, to allow him to go 
on day work, and it'cannot be assumed that that rule would be changed now, and I have 
no doubt that Mr. Dunsmuir will say what the documents are intended to mean—that 
it will be contract or day work, as has always. been the case—if a man cannot make 
$3 a day at contract work he will be put on day work. ; 

Q. Will you object to. the proposal if that is made clear ’—A,. I should certainly 
cbject from an individual standpoint, if it was insisted that I must withdraw from the 

union, * ‘ 
Q. That is thé $3 a day offer ?—A. Any offer. I claim the right, to belong to a 
union. ee ee a 

His Lorpsuir.—I may say that the Nanaimo offer is more favourable. It is 34 
pounds for one cent, and under tHis present offer they would have to dig 37’ pounds' 
for one cent. I must have been mistaken in. my former figures. ee 


Mr. Bopweni.-That would be 14 pounds more in the ton. 


f 


Hig Lorvstp.—Three pounds more for each cent, 


By Mr: Bodwell : 


By His Lordship : 


Q. When they get an undertaking not to discriminate, and $3 a day, I cannot 
see, speaking for myself, what more they could want, other than a two year contract 2 
—A. There is one provision in favour of not withdrawing from the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners at 

Q. What is the necessity for it if they settle this for two years ?—A. We have 
had so much experience with this man in the past that really any statement he makes’ 
is not worth the paper it is'writtenon. It stands as an absolute certainty in this coun- 
try. And if this organization was in existence and had good strong backing probably 
they might be able to see to it that justice was done. : 

-Q. They don’t seem to have been able to do anything for you heretofore. ‘You 
have been out two months, and you have not got any aid to speak of 2—A. We will 
probably have millions of dollars coming in after a while. BA gd 

Q. How are you going to get a million dollars if the whole state of Colorado goes: 
on strike ‘—A. I know. your Lordship is anxious to see a settlement, but that is look- 
ing at the dark side, I can see a sunny side to every proposition ; I never look at 
the dark side. wr 


By Mr. Bodwell : Sa dhe hes aes. ee Reta ee ee 
~~ Q. Do you mean to say that Mr. Dunsmuir cannot be made to carry out a contract. 
that he puts his name to {—A. Not under these circumstances. 
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Q. Not under the laws of this country ’—A. He is the law of this country. 


His Lorpsuie.—I don’t think Mr. Dunsmuir could afford to outrage public opinion 
by not living up to the contract. 


Mr. Witson.—Apparently he does not care much for it now. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. That appears to be an ultimatum then, as far as the majority of the men are 
concerned—-that they will not withdraw from the Western Federation, no matter what 
wages are offered ?—A. It is not that perhaps, but, as I said before, it might possibly 
have been somewhat different, had a favourable proposition been made. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q: Would the men consider a proposition involving their withdrawal 2—A. I am 
not in a position to say that. This is the proposition that has been made. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. To my mind it is rather a serious matter for the men who. are in control of 
this movement. It seems to me half a dozen men are taking a serious. responsibility 
in regard to the position of the families ¢—A. If you refer to me, I have scarcely said 
one word in these meetings in relation to any question. 

_ . Q. It is. plain-to see that the men have a good deal of confidence in you 2A. 
They know this much : that when I make a statement, I am always prepared, to carry 
it out. 

Q. The position is that you have an offer for a two-year contract, the wages to 
be standard wages which you say are reasonable wages. It carries out your view of a 
uniform rate of wages. There is to. be no discrimination as to the men on strike— 
all shall get work. I don’t see, speaking for myself, what. more a man could ever ex- 
pect, except this miserable question about joining a union ?—A, Assuming that to be 
the case—we would withdraw from the Western Federation. We assume that Mr. 
Dunsmuir did attempt to discriminate against any man. There is only one alternative 
for each individual—to take what is pushed out to him. 

Q. If there is any comradeship among the men, and they came to the conclusion 
that any men were being discriminated against, they could step out and inaugurate 
another strike 2—A. I will tell you if I thought for one moment that a proposition 
of that kind would be carried out I would be willing to accept it, but in my opinion it 
would not be. If we were disbanded there is no organization; there is no bond of 
vnion. It is impossible to act together without a union. I would just as soon tell Mr. 
Dunsmuir to his face. If we were dealing with a man we would put confidence in, 
but we have had so much dealing with hin. 

Q. Mr. Bodwell says you can have your own lawyer and secure the agreement 
at all points of the compass. It is nonsense talking about standing out for joining 
the Western Federation. If you could not get a two-year contract there might be a 
great deal to be said ?—A. I can assure you that if the men should undertake to make 
a proposition of that kind I would have my opinion still. I don’t want to confine the 
sentiment to the balance of the public here; they are at liberty to do as they please. I 
have always refrained from saying anything for fear that it might prejudice the minds 
of a great many of the men. When I once take a stand and I consider I am right I 
don’t move, ; 

Q. Don’t you see that while everybody concedes you the right in the abstract to 
join any union you see fit, on the other hand the law allows an employer, if he sees 
fit, to employ non-union men. His rights are no gueater than yours, and yours no 
greater than his. REY ae A 
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By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. I suppose it is understood that the company won’t take any man into their 
employ except under: the terms of this agreement ?—A,; I presume if the proposition 
was accepted they would not employ anybody at less wages ; I would not say they 
would not do that. pores Naas tare, irr rated Cena s 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. What you call narrow work is really development work in the mines ?—A. Yes, 
~ Q. Is it not important, in the interests of all concerned, that that. work should 
be well and carefully done ?—A. I believe it is, } 

Q. And would not a good manager, in the ordinary course of business, put their 
best men there in their own interests ’—A. I might answer that question by asking 
another 

Q. I will put it this way. If you were the superintendent or manager of a mine, 
would you knowingly employ any incompetent men on narrow work ¢—A. In some 
instances. I might think cértain men competent unless I had a practical knowledge 
of these things myself. Assuming the question is put this way: it is assuming that the 
official is a man capable of judging whether he is a competent person or not. 

Q. He has no business there if hé is not @—~A. Well, unfortunately, there are some. 

Q. Do you want to. make that charge ?—A, No. 

Q. I am putting you there ; you are in that position. Do you mean to say you 
are not a competent man. I am supposing you are in that position ; I ask would you 
knowingly employ an incompetent man on narrow work ’—A. No, I don’t think I 
would, but there are other men that are just equally.as capable of judging as to whe- 
ther a man is competent or not. 

Q. You mean that the man who is responsible for the proper conduct of the work 
should surrender his judgment to other men who are not responsible ?—A. Assuming 
there was a union in existence.’ I think there would be a lot of men who would be 
just as familiar with the working of the mine—in relation to the competency of the 
men, at least, and if they met together they might be in a position to determine who 
should act and who should not. 

Q. That is just the effect of unionism, to take away from a man his responsibi- 
lity, is it not 2—A. No, that is probably an extreme case; I have referred to that before 
as being favouritism. pis Be 

Q. Favouritism may exist, but it does not necessarily exist 2—A. I know of men 
who have been promised this narrow work for weeks. . 

Q. Give me an instance ?—A. T can give you one instance; a man by the name of 
Harry Hughes. 

Q. Where was he working ?—A. In No. 2, under Dayé Wilson. 

Q. Where was he promised narrow work ?—A. Whenever any narrow work was 
to be opened up; he has not got it yet. 

Q. Has there been narrow work to give him ?—A. I don’t know that there has. 

Q. Then what do you mean ?—A. What is the use of asking me the question if 
you don’t . 

Q. Give me the next instance 2—A. There is new work opened up all the time. 

Q. Tell me the names of the men who have been refused narrow work where it pro- 
perly belonged to him ?—A. That is another question. ; 
~ Q. You said you could give an instance 2—A. T gave an instance. TI did not say 
I knew of a person who refused this, though I think I could find such a person, 

Q. Tell me an instance ?—A. I don’t know of any. 

Q. Just that one man *—A. Yes. If I had a little time I believe I could give you 
quite a number. Se 
~~ Q. Do you say that Graves igs not a good miner ?—A. He ia 

Q. Is Spratt ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Is Dunsmuir ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mottishaw ?—A. Yes. jie) 

Q. Carroll 7—A. Hs is fairly good. asl MR AATS 

Q. Do you say Carroll is incompetent to do narrow work 7—A. No, he might be 
competent. 2 WS ae, 

Q. Why should the management want to put a man there who cannot get ahead 
of the work ?—A. That is assuming they understand he is competent. 

Q. What about Smith—is he a good man ?—A. Yes, I believe he is a fairly good 
man. . ay 
Q. Why should the management not put these men on narrow work, and put your 
choice in ?—A. I didn’t say we were going to have a choice of men. There should not 
be one set or particular class of men engaged in this work all the time, making the 
best wages. . . 

Q. You said they should be chosen by lot; would you advocate that ?—A. I believe 
it would make a change, the cavil would be all right. ae 

Q. Beneficial for the management or the men themselves ?—A. It might. 

Q. Would you advocate putting the favourites of the management out in order 
to put the favourites of the union in their places ?—A. Not by any means. 

Q. Are there narrow places enough to go round ?—A. No. - 

Q. Does not your proposition involve either that the favourites of the management 
have got to be put out in order to put the favourites of the union in ?—A. Not by any 
means. $ A 
Q. That is a matter of argument ?—A. If they had the cavil each and every indi- 
vidual would have a chance at ‘the work. : ie i 

Q. And would have to take a chance of getting unfit men ?—A. If that were so, 
there is remedy for that. . : . 

Q. Now, this narrow wok is paid by the ton and by yardage #—A. Yes. 

Q. How is it that the favourite gets any advantage. He has to get out the ¢oal in 
order to get his money /—A. Yes. Pcs ; 

Q. And if he does not get out the coal and does not make wages, they allow him 
deficiency ?—A. Yes. ree 

Q. The only favouritism is getting in the place. Supposing a man were put in out 
- of favouritism—a poor man— in narrow work, he would not be able to make the wages 
anyway ?—A. He would have a chance to make better wages than in’ other work. 

Q. And you think that should be the policy of the management. That the boss 
would put men in who could not do the work in narrow places where there is bound to 
be a deficiency in the work... How long do you think a boss would last who acted on 
that principle ?—A. Whatever policy they might have is another question. 


Q. How long do you think a boss would last if he pursued that, line ?—A. A boss 


ean last as long as he is prepared to work things for the benefit of the company, and no 
longer. The men must take out other material as well as coal. ie m 

Q. You think they would be given allowances /—A. Yes, some get allowance. 

Q. And the suggestion would be that there was corruption. To prove a systém of 
corruption you have to prove it in the management from the start to finish in order 


to establish your case. You first have to prove favouritism in'the boss. in putting his: 


own Inen in narrow work, and subsequently you have to allow those above him. to be 
corrupt ¢—A. A man ‘acting in the capacity of boss could see that the management 
does not know anything about it. wie glinkag Suge é 

Q. And what does the management say when he does not get the coal out ?—A. 
Well, they put his pipe out, I suppose. ; m 


Q. Have you the temerity to state that this is a state of affairs’ existing in this | 


mine ¢—A. Favouritism is shown, certainly. 
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Q. The only instances you can give are the names you have mentioned t—A. I 
guess if I had thought of a question like that coming up I could get more. I gave you 
a few just to show you how things are done. 
~  Q. Go ahead and give the list. I will give you until after lunch or until to-morrow 
te get your list ?—A. If you consider it essential to do that, all right. 

Q. Do it if you can. 


By Mr..Wilson : 
Q. The effect of that agreement is that it touches the miner alone and nobody 
else 7—A. Yes. 
Q. And the result might be to put a great number of men out of employment who 
are now employed in the mines ? 


His Lorpsure.—Which agreement ? 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. The one relating to the $3 a day ’—A. The eee, reads that all men will 
be taken back who are now out, but there is not more than half. the men here. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. That is not Mr. Dunsmuir’s fault ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. The agreement, as I understand it, is with the miners and. not with the 
ee {—A. Yes, they can send you a labourer—whoever they wish. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Why shoulé you object to that if you get your $3 a day 2—A, Well— 
Q. Your union is composed of miners—not mine labourers ?—A. "There are some 
labourers digging coal. 
Q. As I understand this proposition, it involves all ieee men going back at $3 
a day ‘—A. It probably might not mean that. 
Q. Why don’t you find out ?—A. It may mean hate some would be employed at 


.$3, and others might be employed as labourers. You see the company—assuming this 


proposition was accepted—the company would be at liberty to determine who should 
go to the face and who should not. 

Q. What difference does it make to you, if you get the $3 2 

Mr. Witson.—The agreement does not read that way. 


His Lorpsuip. —Instead of guessing at what it means, why don’t you find out 
exactly what it does mean ? 

Mr. Witson.—It is an agreement for the miners to dig coal and nothing else ; it 
is an agreement with the coal miner and no one else. There is nothing in 1 there which 
binds Mr. Dunsmuir to anything. 

His Lorpsuip.—I understand that the effect of the letter with the agreement is 
that all the men go back. If you are anxious to reach a settlement, surely you might 


‘make a counter proposition. What you should do is to narrow down the issues, and 


if you can narrow down the issue to that question of joining the union, the public 
will know exactly where you stand. 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q.. There was.a proposition made, was there not?—A. Not that I know 6t.5, ie to 


: all the men going back to work—assuming they did go to work at $3, that would be 


digging coal at the face. Each man has to have a helper. What class of people will 


they be 2 We know nothing as to that. ae ch. dee 
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* Q. You were asked a question as to the men’being blind with prejudice. Did it 
ever occur to you that Mr. Dunsmuir’s mind is blind with prejudice against your- 
selves 2—A. Certainly, he has always been. ¢ + 
Q. There is nothing more you want to tell the Commissioners ?—A. Not that I 
am aware of. ; j 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Is it not possible to have favouritism in‘a union ?—A. I don’t think so ; not 
relative to work ; I don’t think that can occur. Tt would have to be governed by a 
majority of the membership, and whatever the majority determine on they would 
have to act in conformity with them. I admit there is a probability that the majority 
may: be wrong ; they are not always right, but ‘taking all things into consideration 
I believe that if a union were treated properly they could make things somewhat better. 

Q. Suppose the executive of the Western Federation assumes to call you people 
out on sympathetic strike, what action would you take ?—A. On a. sympathetic strike. 
Tf we had no grievance with their employer, I don’t think it would be right to go out. 
If I made a contract with this man here, I don’t care how long the term, I‘ would not 
undertake to accept any request from the Western Federation in violation of that 
contract. That contract would have to be carried out.so far as I was concerned. 

Q. If you agreed to work for him for two years, assuming that there was no difh- 
culty between you and him, you would consider you were not bound to go on sympa- 
thetic strike for two years ?—A. That is binding on me. 

Q. What is the opinion of the men so far as you know ?—A. I believe they would 
do it; that is my opinion of the men, but I would not like to speak for all. 

Q. The reason I ask is that there is a circular purporting to be signed by Mr. 
Estes on behalf of the U.B.R.E. in which he says he has the consent of the Western 
Federation to call out all the Western Federation on the Island ?—A. At the moment ? 

Q. In a few days ?—A. That would not occur in my case. If I made a contract 
I would consider it binding on me; there is no use in making a contract unless you ‘do. 

Q. You think that a coal miners’ union of all the coal miners in British Columbia 
would not answer all legitimate purposes 2—A. No, it would do nothing. We might 
as well have no union. We tried that before. 

Q. You have only had a local union 2—A. They attempted to amalgamate at. 
Alexandria and Nanaimo. They went out to a mecting at Alexandria some time ago, 
and a meeting in Nanaimo. Extension was supposed to go, but a number didn’t go. 
When Mr. Dunsmuir learned of that he closed down Alexandria, and I believe it has 
been closed down ever since. 

Q. Now, by the constitution of the Federation, any settlement between the union 
and employer must be approved by the executive before it is binding. That is the 
constitution, I believe. Do you think it is reasonable that employers in this country 
should have to consult people outside of the country before they can come to a settle- 
ment 2—A. I recognize no boundary line from a labouring standpoint. JI would just 
as soon the headquarters were at Denver as Montreal. 

Q. Cannot you see that an employer would have reason to mistrust allowing his 
men to join a Federation having control over them outside the province and. where 
our law cannot reach ?—A. He might have that, but there is not 

Q. The position is this : that any settlement, before it would be binding on you, 
would have to be approved of by men at Denver, whom he knows nothing about, and 
whom there is no law to reach ?—A. We can make a settlement without them. 

Q. Yes, but it has to be ratified 2—A. Yes. ; 

Q. 'Why should an employer have to submit any proposed agreement to people 
outside of this country ?—A. They don’t have to do that. Whenever a settlement is 
reached the men concerned in the settlement of the dispute, they .do settle it then, 
and they just call on the executive, I believe, to endorse it. 
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Q. ‘Any contract or agreement entered into between the members of 
any local union and their employers as a final settlement of any difficulty or 
trouble that may occur between them, shall not be considered valid or binding 
until the same shall have the approval,of the executive board of the Western 
Federation of Miners.’ 


That means the employer could not get a binding settlement with his,men, if 
they were members of this union, unless some one at Denver said that settlement was 
a proper one ?—A. That is taking an extreme case: * : be . 

' Q. That is plain language @—A. Yes, I admit that. The question’ has never 
been raised, to my mind. | | 

Q. Would not an employer be reasonable in having some misgivings in allowing 
his men to join a Federation which had that power ?—A. Well, of course, if he under- 
stands you feel disposed to crush him he would have. that power, but I know of no 
instance where that has occurred. 

Q. At present, Mr. Barnes, I don’t see how you can say any employer is unreason- 
able when he takes the stand of not wishing to have settlements submitted to foreign 
euthority, or authority outside the country ?—A. That is his business, of course, but 
in order to ascertain whether this. institution intends to do right or wrong is to give 
it.a-test. . rye 

Q. But the point is, he does not choose to allow these people to have anything to 
say about it. Why should not a man have the entire and exclusive right to say that ?— 
A. That is what they have. “fs ABiTag SO aba, . 

Q. He has not, under the constitution ?—A. Supposing we withdraw from the 
Federation at the moment; that might involve serious consequences so far as the mem- 
bership is concerned. ; 

Q. There is the clear difficulty that an employer, before he can get a binding agree- 
ment with you, has got to see to it that that settlement receives the favourable opinion 
of people outside of the country altogether 2—A. They, of course, recognize the bound- 
ary line. For myself, I recognize no boundary line at all. 


By Mr. Rowe : 

Q. Would it not be an objection “from the employers’ standpoint to have his 
agreement subject to the revision of a body of that kind, even in Montreal ?—A. Yes, I 
would agree in that case. He would raise the same question there. 

Q. Why should he not have a right to object to his men belonging to such a con- 
cern as that ?—A. He has that right. The same rule might prevail if the headquarters 
were in Montreal, but I recognize no boundary line between me and the United States ‘ 
there is no boundary line as far as the workmen are concerned. : 


By Mr. Wilson : ; 

Q. Not much, either, from the employer’s standpoint, when he wants to sell his 
coal ?—A. Yes, if they would say, we don’t want your coal, what would be the result. 

His Lorpsutp.—The difference is this : the man here who sells coal to a man in 
San Francisco, does not require to have his agreement ratified in Russia before he can 
carry on business. 

Wirness.—The fact of the matter is this: we are too loyal to our country, unfor- 
tunately. I don’t propose to be loyal to any institution that is not good. If it is not 
good from a workingman’s standpoint, I don’t see that it is any good. If there is 
poverty and distress in that country I am not loyal to that country, no matter what it 
might be. . 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. I think there is only one way of looking at it—that a man who is not loyal to 

his country should get out. Though I don’t think that applies in this particular 
instance ?—A. No, I don’t think so. 
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By His Lordship : 


Q. How would you suggest that a settlement should be made ? Take this case— 
there cannot be any conciliation—what law would you suggest to reach a case of this 
kind @~A. Well, that proposition would require going into some things we have not 
gone into yet, in order to consider to what we should submit in order to do away with 
the causes of these difficulties. I neither believe in conciliation nor compulsory arbi- 
tration, since it won’t settle it. For instance, unless you are in a position to ‘control 
the members of the committee, compulsory arbitration will only work ene way—that is 
in favour of the operators. ; 

Q. It has worked heretofore in favour of the men in New Zealand ?—A. We have 
different information on that. 

Q. There can be no two different opinions—75 per cent of the awards have been 
made in favour of the men ?—A. They probably have not come to a time when they 
might have to drop prices down, to compete in the market. ‘ 

Q. That is the trouble ; the awards haye been made on a rising market ?—A. 
While the operators have control of the market they can sell their goods at any price 
they please. For instance, a board could not decide and say to the operator, you shall 
carry on your industry at a loss, and there is only one party who can lose on that 
transaction—that is the labourer. Conciliation, as we understand it in this country, | 
and as it has been introduced into the House, is about the same thing. 

Q. I suppose'the only remedy is to continue to fight until the weaker party gives 
in 2A. -Under existing circumstances that is the result, but I think if you will pass 
a law in this country to stop the giving away of the resources of the .country—the 
mines—that would be a solution of the question to some extent. 

Q. It would not solve this ?—A. No, but if they would put a tax on the land that , 
is standing free of taxation it might induce the men to open it up in order to get the 
revenue from it. While things stand there is no solution that presents itself as more 
feasible to me. Taxation of land values is the proper thing, in my opinion. 


Mr. Witgon.—I should like to mention the result of the figures, and the difference 
between here and Nanaimo. If a ton at Nanaimo is 2,240 pounds—the regular weight 
ig 68 cents, then, assuming the cent to be the unit, a fair price for 2,850 pounds would 
be 81 cents. ote . . 
__‘Mr. Bopwett.—The actual difference in the amount of coal between here and 
Nanaimo would be 166 pounds. For the same money, Mr. Dunsmuir gets 166 pounds | 
more in a ton. 


His Lorpsuir.—It is not as good as the Nanaimo standard. 
Mr, Wizson.—It is just six cents a ton less. 


Fis Lorpsuir.—l make it out that they have to dig three pounds more for a-cent. | 
That would make it 166 pounds. nay 

What I would like to see would be some counter ‘proposition from you. If you: 
people want to settle, there is nothing like making a proposition. The public will, 
very naturally assume that the real question is whether they are to be allowed to join 
this foreign organization or not. reer 


Mr. Witson.—Mr. Dunsmuir’s standpoint is he won’t have any form of union. © 


His Lorpsuip.—The men say they won’t have anything except an international or- 
ganization, as a local is no good, so the whole question is whether they may be allowed 
to join this foreign organization. 

Mr: Rowe.—I should think a trade agreement covering a period of years would be 
a good thing. ~ hie Eee! tJ a hg bie 

Wirness.—We don’t wish recognition of the union. All we want is to ‘make an . 
agreement with him, and that we leave ‘out the union ‘entirely, but that is left to us 
entirely ; that is our business. bagebs és er 
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Mr. Bopwetu.—You ‘won't agree to give up the union. 


Mr. Witson.—Surely they have the right. Mr. Dunsmuir insists on his right to 
do what he pleases with his own property, and they insist on doing what they like with — 
their own person. 


His Lorpsuir.—Their position would be much more favourably considered by the 
public if they insisted on joining a Canadian organization which the laws of Canada. 
could in some way control. If they undertake to thrust themselves on an employer as 
members of a foreign organization, where there is no control, it is a different question. 


Mr. Rowr.—At the same time I think it should be taken into account that most 
members of unions are members of an international body. vs 


His Lorpsuip.—Their constitutions differ very materially. 


Wirness.—I will tell you what would be the matter with Mr. Dunsmuir. We have 
Leen asked to withdraw from the Federation jn order to give the Commission a chance 
to report in connection with the matter, and then the probability was that it would ‘be 
taken up afterwards. What is the matter with Mr. Dunsmuir giving up his opposition 
tor that length of time ? What is the matter with trying that ? If the Commission 
find that we are not to be allowed to join a foreign organization, we should have to sever 
our connection whenever the law’ was made. In my opinion it would be a very danger- 
ous legislation for any government to undertake, particularly towards a friendly class 
of people. 


Mr. Bopwe.u.—I don’t think it is necessary to go into the suggestion of favourit- 
ism. If the Commissioners think it well I will call witnesses upon it, but I think Mr. 
Barnes has disposed of that question on his own evidence. 


ALEXANDER OC. THoMPson, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 7 

Q. What is your occupation ?—A. I am a printer, or newspaper man; practical 
printer, and have also worked as reporter and editor. . 

Q. Are you a member of a union.?—A. I ama member of the Typographical 
Union: I also consider myself a member of the Western Federation of Miners. , . a 

Q. Are you a member ?—A. I have been dropped from the membership for non- 
payment of dues, out my membership could be revived by payment of back dues or a 
portion of them. ; 

-Q. What lodge was that union ?—A. May-I ask the indulgence of the court in 

this matter. I will give them that information privately, because that would have a _ 
connection with certain evidence I expect to give. I will give the court the date and 
name of the lodge and so on, privately. ; : 

Q. Have you made application for reinstatement ?—-A. No. - I may explain that 
I am not a practical miner, though in quartz mining I have done some work, although ° 
I don’t consider myself a practical. miner.: I: became a-member through my employ- 
ment by the Western Federation as editor and: manager of its official organ, that. is in 
the province of British Columbia. That was before it had an official organ at Denver; , 
the ‘ Miners’ Magazine’ was not in ‘existence. > * ee . ey sie 
: ‘Q. What was the name of the organ ?/—A. That was one of the things I. will give 
your Honour, 4 Peter mag 
. Q. What is the objection to its disclosure ?—A. Exactly that I: expect to.describe 
things that happeneéd-in’this union in connection with the executive; and it might not 
be a good thing for the organization or for the men as to what union that occurred in. 
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Q. Well, we will have this information in private——A. Before the executive of 
the union considered that I should be made a member of the union, it was considered 
advisable for me to be perfectly conversant with the inner workings of the organiza- 
tion. So I was initiated, and as a matter of fact, acted on the executive board. I was 
always taken into their consultations and meetings, but without a vote. 

Q. Do you mean the general executive at Denver 2—A. The executive of British 
Columbia, District No. 6, I think it +s. This union—the local union to which I be- 
longed then—I. may say I have attended a large number of meetings, at Rossland, 
Greenwood, Silverton, Nelson, New Denver and. Ymir. I also attended one conven- 
tion of the district union and appeared before committees and before the whole mem- 
bership at two other conventions. This paper was not owned by the local union. of 
which I was a member, but was started. to.a certain extent by the District Association, 

and by contributions from the other local unions. I was simply a salaried employee. 
At the time of my first connection with the union the membership of that particular 
union was probably 900 in good standing. 

Q. What year was this in ?—A. Well, 1900—no, I became connected with the 
union in the autumn of. 1899, but the principal occurrences of which I am going to 


speak occurred in 1900. The membership was about the same, though.. In the spring — 


of 1900 internal dissensions arose in the union, the membership fell off—they arose 
partly over union politics, ‘and largely over political questions. . The union became 


weakened, and the employers in that camp commenced gradually weeding out the strong | 


men of the union. The brainy members of the union would find themselves discharged 
for some trifling cause, sometimes without any, at one mine in the camp. He would 
find it impossible to get employment at any other.camp, and was so compelled to leave 
and seck work elsewhere. This went. on: for, probably three months, and we found we 
_ were losing all our good men—the men. we would have to depend on’ in case of trouble. 


We were led to believe that it was a concerted action on the part of the mine-owners, — 


that they had an understanding to.weed out these men, and to kill the influence. and 


the power of the union in that camp. Permission was asked of the executive to inau- 


eurate a strike for the complete recognition of the union in these mines. 


By Mr. Rowe 


Q. The Denver executive ?—A. Yes, the Denver executive. By the way, I don’t | 


_know that it was required, but the executive of the British Columbia Association was 
taken. fully into our confidence, and they fully approved of the action which we pro- 
posed to take. : ee 

Q. To go on strike for recognition in all the mines in that camp I—A. Yes, 80 


that it might be impossible for the mine-owners to gradually break up the strength of 
; ONS Sti ane F ; | 


_the anion. -This request was refused... <-> | we EE 
Q. The request was refused 2A. By the Denver executive. 


Q. On what.ground ?—A. I could not tell you. I have an idea, but. the exact 


ground was not given. 


Q.. What was your idea ?—A. My idea was—L. could only. gather that from the 
_ remarks of the president of the Western Federation a month or, so: later—that: they 
thought we would be entering. on a losing fight. . Upon the executive’s. refusal to 


endorse our proposed strike, greater: dissatisfaction. still. arose, as then there .was a 


faction supporting the executive and another faction condemning it. . The membership 


still fell off, until we had. an active membership of only 250,.although this was not 
known to the public. The public still supposed. we had a large membership, although 
T have every reason to believe the mine-owners were aware of the true state of affairs. 
Things became so bad that I think it was in either June or July of that year, at the 
personal request of myself and two or three representative men..of.the union, Edward 
Boyce, who was president of the Western Federation at that.time, visited. the camp. 
He interviewed tke miners’ union, officials, individual miners, mine: managers. and 
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every one who could possibly throw any light upon the situation there.’ He then asked 
‘for a special meeting of the union. At this meeting of the union he said that he came 
there with full authority from the executive to act in the premises. He said that unless 
we could heal the breaches in our own: ranks—close up our own ranks, do away with the 
dissension, there would be no use of our entering upon a strike. The success of such 
a strike was doubtful, even if we were to unite our forces again, and his advice was— 
he said he did not think as a result of his investigations that we could heal these dis- 
sensions, and said that in his opinion matters would simply go from bad to worse, 
until the union would become a by-word in the camp, and a source of weakness to 
organized labour, to its individual members, if matters: got much worse—and that he 
had (I cannot say positively whether he ‘said he had or would have) the support of 
the Denver executive in advising us to dispose of our property—we had a large union 
property, with considerable treasury—and making a division of it among the members, 
_ or disposing of it as we saw fit, and abandon our charter—abandon our union; let the 
mine-owners know that we had given up the fight, and perhaps, he said, in the course 
of a few years, or a year or two, things would become go that’ we could revive our 
organization on a better plan. This advice was taken with very ill-grace by the union 
‘—that is, those who had supported the executive in refusing us permission to strike 
deemed Mr. Boyce’s view was rather what they called interference. Some members 
‘of the union even went so far as to ask him what business he had to come over to 
-Canada and interfere in the private affairs of the local wnion. These men were not 
_ aware that ‘he had been invited to come by a few members of the union. After a full 
discussion, in which Mr. Boyce came in for some very harsh criticism, the union, prac- 
tically unanimously, rejected his Suggestion, and the feeling of the union was that 
if they had to give up their organization, they would give it up fighting—only through 
failure to win the fight: In fact, the expression was ‘We will die fighting’ ©The 
“executive of ‘that local union then commenced ‘to stir. - The result of his visit-rather 
“had a tendency to heal this internal dissension,“and the executive began a very care- 
ful course of strengthening the lines, getting in tiew members; as fast as men were 
brought into the camp to replace members of our union we would get these members 
into the union as quickly as possible. We brought in all the men we could to 
strengthen our forces, because there was no doubt there was a determination on the 
part of the union to enter into a fight as soon a& they could get in:shape to do it, even 
» without the consent of the Denver executive. By the way, the headquarters. then. was 
‘at: Butte, Montana. -We succeeded in increasing the membership: of the union again 
to probably 600. Wis 


By His Lordship : — . tess gre ahedey 

Q. Up to 600 2—A. Probably ; I can only speak approximately, Simply: with ‘a 

view of getting into a position to tryand force the mine-owners to a recognition of the 
“union, and the whole energies of the union ‘were being directed towards preparing for 
this fight, because they had very good reason to believe that the Mine Owners’ Associa- 
“tion of British Columbia had’ started: in on a general plan of warfare against the 
* Federation, and that the’ Mine Owners’: Association had determined’as well on making 
* that the battle ground, and they were weakening our forces as much as possible by dis- 
‘ criminating ag@inst our’ men by letting them go, latterly in batches’ of -a dozen at a 
* time; and in the course of a few days replacing them by men who came from the other 
“side; ‘Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan; and, I believe, some from Nova Scotia. At 
* that stage I left the camp, but: kept: very closely in touch: with it. My connection with 
*that union then ceased. As I quit the paper I went into other work, but I kept very 
“closely inv touch with it, and I know that two months. after. my leaving the paper, the 
* fight: which the union. had expected: and was ‘preparing for was: forced upon that union, 
“and a strike was ordered, despite the fact that it was discouraged by the executive, 
and that union went before the executive and demanded financial assistance from the 
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Western Federation of Miners, and despite the fact that they went into that fight 
without the consent or approval of the executive. . 

Q. That was in. 1901 ?—A. Yes, in 1901 the strike took place. 1s 

Q. What month ?—-A. I should say in April—I would not be positive as to that— 
either April or May. 

Q. They made a demand for financial aid (—A. They did. 

Q. With what result —A. They got it to the extent, I have been informed, of 
nearly $100,000. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. For how long ?—A. I could not tell you. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. How do you account for the fact that they got aid when the strike was disap- 
proved of ?—A. I cannot account for it except in this way—that the real breach, I 
believe, was forced upon the union by the action of certain mine owners. . 

Q. If that was the case one would naturally expect they would approve of the 
strike 2A. Well, they did disapprove all along of what was practically the intention 
of the union to enter into a fight as soon as they thought they were in the best con- 
dition to do so—as soon as they could get an excuse to do so, and that whole view was 
disapproved by the executive. I was mot in the camp when the actual breach occurred, 
but I have been told it occurred from a very radical action on the part of one mine 
manager, and that the union used that as a reason for what was practically a general 
strike in the camp. cee 


By Mr. Rowe: ; 


Q. How many men were out on strike 2—A. I can only tell you by hearsay; I 
understand about 1,200 or 1,400. , 

Q. How long did it last 7—A. I should judge the camp was tied up—no men work- 
ing—for a period of three or four months. After that they gradually opened the mines 
with labour from the States and Eastern Canada. T believe they opened them under 
police protection—I am not positive-as to that—until the resources of the union be- 
came exhausted, until they saw there was no possibility of winning 1 and. gradually 
allowed it to die out. I don’t think it has ever been officially declared off, with the ex- 
ception of one mine. In one mine a settlement was made with the union, and union 
men were allowed to return to work there—in fact, I believe, they made very good 
terms, and the union men were favoured. $5) 


By His Lordship : : 

Q. The union was not recognized 2—A. No. It was in that one mine. ~ 

Q. One mine out of how many ?—A. I should judge there were three or four af- 
fected—that is, employing any large number of men ; there were a dozen affected that 
employed a small number of men doing development work. I think it was four affected 
—employing a large number, of men. py . pag aN ; 

Q. There was a demand made for increased wages by the union men?—A. I doit 
think so. They may have done so, but that was not—yes, I think there was, too. | 
know that that. was one of the causes, of dissatisfaction in the union prior to Mr. 
Boyce’s visit—that a certain class of labour in these mines that belonged to'the union, 
were not getting the same rate of pay as was paid the same labour in other ¢amps'in 
the provinee, and I think a demand for an increase ‘for that class of labour up ‘to the 
standard rate in the province was made. scape A fs. 2UOW Ai ROMA Soon 
Q. That was really the pretext for the strike ?--A. I presume it was ;° 1 eannot 
speak positively on that. ele Gime Reap sie jt Soy kongnts “ere? Gide 

Q. The strike took place, I believe, on July 11; is that correct?—A. It may be; I 
was away from the camp. I was down here on the coast. ‘That is two years ago, and 
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I could not state positively as to the-date. I know there was war and rumours of: war 
two or three months before it happened, ‘and I could not state exactly the date... « 

Q. Don’t you think the granting of $100,000 in aid of that strike was practically 
an approval of the strike ?—A. I don’t think that it was. Kae ’ 

Q. One would think that actions speak louder than words ?—A. It may be atthe 
time the strike took place that the executive were fully in favour of it; I could not tell, 

Q. At the time that strike took place there was a strike at the Northport smelter ? 
—A. I could not say positively. an 

Q. Would it surprise you to hear there was ?—A. No, I believe there have been 
strikes at several smelters in the state of Washington. 

Q. The Northport smelter was owned by the principal company affected in this 
strike ?—A. I could not say that it was. I have forgotten the name of the company 
that owns it. a 

Q. I may tell you for your informtion that the Le Roi owns 999,995: shares out 
of the million—I know that myself ?—A. That may be. FOES G-» 

Q. So that there was an intimate connection’ between the Northport strike and the 
strike at Le Roi, at all events ?—A. Possibly. 

Q. You say the strike died out; it was not settled 2—A. ‘That is my understanding 
—that it simply died out slowly in all the mines, with the exception:of one, and in that 
it was simply a case of getting the best terms they could for the men. * 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Have you made a calculation of how much the men lost by reason of: that 
strike /—A. No, but I presume it would run in the neighbourhood of three-quarters of 
a million dollars in the way of wages. 


‘By His Lordship : 

Q. I suppose you have read the constitution ?—A. I was well acquainted with it at 
that time. Since then there have been some changes made in it. 

Q. Are you aware that the constitution provides that no settlement of a‘strike shall 
be valid or binding unless approved by the executive at Denver 2—A. I am ‘aware of 
that. That provision is made in almost the same terms of all the international unions. 

Q. So that before an employer can get a settlement with his men that must be 
approved of by a body of men who are outside the country. Is that so /~A. Of course, 
it is stated there in very clear terms that it is necessary, but in my own experience I 
know of but one agreement which has been disproved of by the international éxecutive. 

Q. What agreement was that ’—A. It was an agreement made by a subordinate 
union of the International Typographical Union. 

Q. By subordinate, you mean a local union ?—A. Yes, a local union, a branch. 

‘Q. Just. give us the circumstances of. that ?—A. I must trust entirely to my 
memory of the case, and of reading of it at the time in our official organ. I was not in 
one of. the towns affected, but comparatively near, and have worked with many men 
who were personally interested. It seems there were four or five unions within ‘one 
- competitive district. This was somewhere in New Jersey—I think it’ was Orange. 
There were four unions in a comparatively small district. We have what is known as 
competitive districts. ety ath) Shy te | 

Q. At all events, it is enough for our purposes to know this power has been exer- 


 cised 2—A. It was exercised for this reason. We will assume thete were four—there 


_ may have been more... The scale of wages in three unions was $16 per week by agree- 
ment, and a nine hour day. The agreement would cover say 300 men. In the fourth 
town the union accepted an agreement for $12 per week with a ten hour day, so as t> 
enable their employers to go into these other three near-by towns and compete for that 
_ work and take that work away from these other unions. The allied trades considered 
it unfair competition, and the international being made a party to this agreement con- 
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cluded that it could not sacrifice the interests of these 300 members for the interest of 
cay 100—that is a small number—as a matter of fact it was only about a dozen men 
who were in the $12 scale, and they could not jeopardize the welfare of the greater 
number by allowing them to be a party to unfair competition, and they said, instead 
of doing this, we will support you and put your wage up to $16 a week the same as the 
other near-by unions. This they did do. 

~Q. The result ?—A. The result was that the fourth union carried the fight on with 
the employers until the fourth union secured the $16 scale and the 9 hour day, so that 
all the employers in that competitive district: were placed on equality as regards com- 
petition. 

Q. What do you hold to be the chief advantage of international unions ¢—A. 
There is no particular advantage in an international union, provided the members in 
any given trade, in any given nation, are sufficient to control their trade. Were there 
enough printers in Canada to justify the expenditure necessary in administering the 
affairs of all the unions from central headquarters, and to thoroughly control the trade 
in Canada, there would be but very little difference in international organization, as 
we have, in a measure, international affiliation anyway. The English Typographical 
Society recognizes the card of the American International Union. I could take out 
a ecard from the Nanaimo Union and deposit it in Glasgow and become a member of 
the union there; the same way with ‘the English and the society in Europe. 

Q. Would affiliation have the effect of preventing substitute labour coming in ¢— 
A. It would in our trade; I don’t know whether it would in others or not. - 

Q. That is to say, a member of the typographical union in the States would not 
scab here where there was a strike if there was nothing more than affiliation ?—A. The 
only thing I think he could do is this: suppose a printer comes out from the old 
country and is not the bearer of a card of membership in either the Irish, Scotch, 
English or London Typographical Society. We ask him why he is not a member, and 
if he cannot give a very good reason why he was not a member, we will simply give 
him a permit to work until we find out why he was nota member. If we find he is 
an unfair member we refuse him work here. 

-Q. What I wanted more was : supposing there was a strike on this side of the 
line, and there was no national organization, would affiliation have the effect of pre- 
venting men coming from the States here ?—A. In our organization, yes. Provided 
our numbers were sufficient the same result could be achieved by a national organiza- 
tion. . Sains ant, 

Q. The.chief thing with an international union is the numbers !—A. Yes. There 
are in our organization maybe 55,000 members, Of these.in Canada I don’t suppose 
there are over 2,000. The cost of administering the affairs of these 2,000 would be 
very great in proportion to the cost of administering the affairs of the whole, Again, 
by our membership in the international union we enjoy several advantages which we 
could not otherwise enjoy. We keep up a home for our aged and superannuated mem- 
bers. We have the same rates that the organization in the United States has. It 
would be impossible for us to spend half a million dollars in putting up a home, or 
spending $75,000.a year in keeping up the inmates....Again,.suppose a. dispute arose 
which would involve all the printers—practically all the printers—of Toronto. . Now, 
that union has the largest membership of any typographical.union in Canada.. Its 
membership. is, I think, about .500. or 600—practically, I.think more than one-quarter 
of the printers of Canada. Supposing they went. out on strike. . At present it isa 
comparatively small drain on the whole membership to give. them. strike pay, but for 
the comparatively small number of members that we have in. Canada it. would be impos- 
sible for us to. support them on strike, except. by assessing ourselves very heavily. I 
must say that. the figures I give are approximate and entirely from memory. 

) Q. So it practically means that national unionism,.in the case.of. printers, at. all 
events, would be a failure ?—A. It would be a failure.. I cannot conceive how. it 
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could be anything but a failure with other organizations that did not have a far greater 
membership than we have here. 

Q. In the constitution of your organization has the headquarters power to call 
out a sympathetie strike 2—A. No, sir, not as I understand it. For the simple reason 
that the only occasion a sympathetic strike could arise, under our agreement the con- 
stitution becomes part of the agreement. That is, the rules that bind us as individual 
members become-a part of that agreement. An employer attempting to force us to 
act contrary to our constitution breaks his agreement with us. . 

Q. There is full recognition of the union, then ?—A. Yes, full recognition. 

Q. If the headquarters did ask a local union in Canada to come out on sympathetic 
strike, what would be the effect 2. And promised them strike pay ?—A. The promise 
of strike pay would make no difference. If we are on strike, no matter how we came 
out we are entitled to strike pay. But I never knew‘of a case of sympathetic strike 

- in that way. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Does your constitution provide that you must not do. any work from an unfair 
bffice 2—A. Our constitution does, and if any employer asked us to take that work 
we would be justified in refusing. In that way a sympathetic strike might occur. But 
what is known as a sympathetic strike is impossible with us.. CN 


By tis Lordship: : 3 
Q. Why ?—A. On account of our agreement. 


By Mr. Rowe : 

Q. Does your constitution provide any agreement with regard to the allied trades? 
-—A. Yes. ; opts he hs? Mee a Oak ae 
Q. Could you ‘work in‘ a’ shop where there was an unfair bindery ?—A. We can, 
yes. We don’t like to do so, and we would do all we could to unionize that bindery. 

Q. For instance, I see a case where teamsters were on strike in a city, and there 
were substitute men driving wagons. They took a load of paper to a printing office 
where there were union printers, and the chapel announced to the employer that if he 
unloaded that paper they would walk out. Would that be in accordance with the con- 
stitution ?—A. I don’t think it would. I think it was probably a bluff. 

Q. It had the desired effect in that particular instance. “The paper went back to 
the freight shed ?—A,. I may say that I have been interested in securing organizations 
of other trades besides my own, and so I have found that the same section that his 

‘Lordship read us in regard to agreements, as contained in the Western Federation con- 
stitution, obtains in practically all of them, or all that I have looked up on it at least. 
-They have, I think, something like ninety international unions with headquarters in 
‘America that have’ branches in Canada, and I think ‘they all practically contain that 
same section. - 
~~ Q. Does your union enforce the keeping of contracts by a local 2—A. It does. 
The contract is sacred becausé the international is made a party to that contract. 

Q. So that an employer who makes a contract with a printer’s union really has 
behind it the international union ?—A. He has, and it forces a local union to keep 
that contract. I know of one ease of that.’ In effect it said to: the proprietors, here is 
‘cur branch who have broken tls agreement with ‘you. If you will simply overlook 
the delay that a few hours’ absence of work will cause you, we will fill their places, and 
will see that our members keep their contract with you. 

Q. That was in Canada ?—A. No, that was in the United States; I think, -it 
was in Seranton, Pa. The local union there had an agreement with the employing 

printers, and they proposed to break that agreement illegally. The employers appealed 
to the international. The international sent a representative to the executive there, 
‘who happened to be an organizer for that district. He came there to talk to the mem- 
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bers of that union and told them what the result would be. _ They thought that the 


international would back down and permit them to have their way. The organizer .: 


went to the employers and said, if this union breaks that agreement it can only break 
it by seceding from the international, and if it breaks its agreement it is no longer a 
part of the International Union, and we will get you men of our union from New 
York; Philadelphia and fill their places twelve hours after they leave. 

Q. Would the Western Federation of Miners assume that attitude in relation to 


contracts made by locals ?—A. It should do so. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. A good deal depends upon the character of the men appointed as executive ’— 
A. I will say this from my experience—that with the men at the head of the Western 
Federation of Miners I see‘no reason why they should not adopt that attitude. They 
are men, I believe, of character. 

‘Q. They shift from year to year 2—A. So it is with the Typographical Union. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Was not Boyce one of the worst agitators in the Ceur D’Alenes 2 He had that 
reputation ?—A. Yes, many a man has had a reputation that has hanged him. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. He got into trouble with the authorities ?—A. I think he did in the early days 
of the Federation. I may say concerning the Ceur D’Alenes that I was there on be- 
half of the paper shortly after the last trouble in the Cceur D’Alenes, the blowing up of 
the Standard mill. I may say that I attended meetings of the union at Gem, Idaho, 
within a month and a half after the blowing up of the mill, and speaking as a member 
of the Typographical Union and as a citizen, I have yet to see the first thing in the con- 
duct of affairs by the Western Federation of Miners that I would object to. Some of 


its methods I do—some of its doctrines I object to—l could not favour some of them | 


at all. 

I must apologize for taking this time, but I have felt that international unionism 
in a measure has been on trial, and I am thoroughly in sympathy with the principles 
of international unionism in Canada. And there is one. other point I would hke to 
have something to say about, and that is the subject of incorporation of local unions. 
Am I right in assuming that there is an objection being made in Canada to inter- 
national unions ¢ yi. hay # 


His Lorpsuie.—I don’t know anything about that. 


Wirness.—Am I right in assuming that the idea prevails that in Canadian labour 
organizations that Canadian workmen belonging to a union affiliated with the inter- 
national, place themselves under the control of foreign bodies ? 


Tis Lorpsuir.—There is no doubt that it is the impression of some of the labour 
people in Victoria. In the case of the Shipwrights’ Union and in the case of the Brick- 
layers’ Union. These unions are both opposed to having anything to do with inter- 
nationals. = = 


WIrtneEss.—Does not the objection to that come from the eae peopl eat fee 
incorporation of unions. Am I safe in assuming that? es 1S 

His Lorpsnip.—I think there are a good deal more people ‘favour incorporation 
than those people, if they do. In fact, I find different opinions held by members of the 
same union. fapaek eid ‘iy ee 


Wirness.—Since this Commission commenced T have been studying the subject of | 
incorporation. Heretofore f have been ‘in favour of it, but Iam bound to say in view _ 


of this feeling I certainly would not favour incorporation. © 
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Q. What are your reasons 7A. Because that would necessarily place every local. é 


union thoroughly under the contrél of their executive, because by incorporation the 


International Union would be made liablé for damages under, I believe, the Taff Vales» 


decision and other decisions in the English courts, and would be made liable for the. 


actions of the local union, and its treasury would be liable for it, so that the interna;. , 


tional would have to keep, in case of incorporation, a representative with each. loeal 
union, with power to say you cannot do this, or you must not do that, so as to protect , 
the treasury of the International Union from a claim for damages by the act of the 
local organization in Canada. In fact it would compel the international to take away 
the local autonomy from Canadian unions. 


Mr. Bopwetu.—Would that not be a good thing in case of breaches of law, becausa 
that is the only thing in which they could be liable for damages. Leake, 


His Lorpsuip.—As far as that goes the formation of any body of men here into a 
corporation would not have the slightest effect on an international. It has nothing to 


do with any corporation which is created by the Parliament of Canada or by the legis- 
lature. aaa 


Wirness.—Take it as a local of the. Typographical Union. We could not incor- 
porate without permission from the international. 


His Lorpsuir.—Then it is high time that the public knew that—that a body of 
men cannot enter into corporate union without the permission of some one in every 
case. 


Wirness.—That is as it occurs to me; I don’t think they ean. 


Mr. Witson.—It is the same in the case ofa foreign bank corporation, controlling 
its branches here. 


His Lorpsur.—I think it is pretty nearly time the public knew the rights or 
limits of the public to enter into contracts without interference from the other side. 


Mr. Witson.—You take an incorporated bank—they say what their clerks shal] do, 
whether they shall marry and so on. Look at the control of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
_pany—how they control their branches here. 


His Lorpsu1p.—What has that got to do with it 2 
Mr. Wirsoy.—It is a question of whether the labour of the 


WiTxeEss.—If the international is to be. held responsible, then it is necessary that 
it should control. ; 


His Lorpsurp.—Don’t you see that they might form a distinct. loca] corporation 
as well-as being a local of the international, which would be liable under Cawadian liw, 
and would have nothing to do with the International ? 


WITNESS.— Possibly. 
By Mr. Rowe: . cae 


Q. Precisely what exists in the Nanaimo local ?—A. That may be.. In my mind 
the Western Federation of Denver could be reached through the Nanaimo union, . 


By His Lordship : 


— se 


Q. It might as a:local union. | As:a body'of members belonging to that organiza- 


tion they would not be liable by reason of their corporate capacity ?—A. They would 
not ¢ Well, I had an idea that they would be. In that. case, certainly, I would be tn 
favour of incorporation, because I. think the local union should be held responsible 
for their actions. I have worked as .an,employer, myself, probably for half the time F 
have been a member of the Typographical Union, and I know that I have suffered 
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what I considered injustice at the hands of a local union, while had they been incor- 

porated I could have secured redress, but as it was I could not. I had to take my case 

before the International—before their own tribunal. Of course local unions can act 

very tyrannical when they wish, a small union particularly. Where a majority of the 
men in the union conceive a dislike for some one in the office they can act very 
tyrannical towards an employer, and his only protection is by appeal to the Interna- 
tional officials. 

Q. I suppose that is the chief reason why employers refuse to recognize unions ?— 
A. Very likely it is. 


By Mr. Rowe: Te 

‘Q. You stated that this union ‘to which you referred was disturbed by political 
dissension ?—A. Exactly. sie" < 

Q. What were the nature of the political differences 7A. There’was one faction 
wished the union to take political action as a union; the other did not. Probably one 
of the most important things, both from an employers’ and employees’ standpoint. 
-- Q. Was whether the lodge should take such action or not ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Which side was in the majority ?—A. I really think it was compromised. 

Q. What action would they take ?—A. They took action. 

Q. I mean if the will cof the majority had been carried out and that party went 

‘into politics, what party would it belong to ?—A. I could not say; there were some of 

the cooler heads who disfavoured political action by the union. Some thought they 
saw where that was leading the union. 

Q. Where did they think 2—A. To a complete break-up. They gave it up. 


Lapysmiru, May 23, 1903. © 
James Dunsmuir (cross-examined) : ee 


By Mr. Wilson: .- ‘ we ‘ vee ‘ . ; 
Q. You are the chief proprietor and manager of the Wellington collieries, Mr. 
* Dunsmuir /—A. T am not the manager. 
Q. No, but you are really in control 2—A. I am the head of it. 

Q. In other words, all is subject to your control ?—A. Well, I am the president 
Of ie ~ 
uo” “Q: Yes, but you are not a figurehead, you are the actual chief of the whole under- 
* taking ?—A. Yes. . Le : 
Q. It was so at Wellington as well as‘at Extension ?—A- Yes. — 
Q. I may state at the outset that I am only going to put a few questions to you, 
* Which if they are answered frankly, will cut this examination pretty short. - You have, 
as I understand it, a rooted objection to all forms of union labour ?—A. I have. 

Q. And your objection would be just as strong were the organization a purely 
~ Canadian organization, or even a purely local organization, as it is at present ?—A. 

Yes, I think I can get along far better without them. 
Q. As to that, you regard it purely from your own standpoint 2—A. No, from 
what has come under my observation about unions. Thay 
Q. But you are not considering the effect of that upon the workmen, upon other 
* members of the community ? You do not take them into consideration at all ?—A. 
What effect it has ? 1, SRO ERR AS : 

f Q. ‘Yes.—A. What effect it has on the workmen. I don’t see any effect it will 
" have on the workmen. I think it would be far better for them not to belong to the 
union. aS A ee eee sian Mc cope 
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Q. Give your reason for that ’—A. Because I think they can act. with more 
freedom and are not subject to the dictation of just a few heads of the union. 

Q. Any other reason ?—A. No, I think that is all. 

Q. If it could be shown that your reasons were unsound, would your objections 
vanish ?—A. Well, show me. , 

Q. I ask you the question, if it could be shown, would your objection vanish 2— 
A. I could not say; I don’t know. 

Q. You think that no matter what arguments could be brought forward you would 
still have the same objection ?—A. Yes, 

Q. Then it is not a reason, but simply prejudice 2—A. Oh, no.- 

Q. You tell us frankly—with that degree of frankness for which you have acquired 
some credit—you tell us that if the reason were removed. ¢*—A. I will say this, that 
unions might be all right provided they would not go too far, but they all go too far. 
Q. How would you propose to regulate them ? Would you propose to have a 
committee of employers regulate the internal affairs of the union ?—A. I think the 
employers and employees can get along without having anything to do with unions. 

Q. You do not know what experience -has taught. the workmen—that experience 
has shown them the need for it ?—A. No, I don’t think it has. I have thought a lot 
about it, and I think it is from my own and the men’s standpoint, too. 

Q. Having such views, do. you think you are able to view it from the men’s stand- 


point ?—A. I think so; from what I have observed, and from what we are told by 
_ labouring men after they joined this union, and so on, It is only a few men that are 


running the union—whatever way these few go. If they hold up their finger the whole 
union. has got to do what. they say. 2Y Githen ae ute 

Q. You have very little idea, I am afraid, of the internal workings of unions. 
The idea you have is that it is in the hands of a few men {—A. The executive rung 
it. 

Q. Is not the executive an elected body ?—A. Yes. 

Q. By the whole body of the members ?—A. But they overstep their bounds ; that 
is the way. they all do. It.is the heads that control. A man cannot get up and express 
his opinion if he belongs to a union. Chios dans 

Q. Have you ever belonged to a union ?—A. No, but I have heard a good deal 
about them. I have not belonged to any secret society—never ‘belonged to'any organi- 


zation. 


Q. Then it is not unfair to assume that, not. having had, experience with any 
organization, your, experience must be limited... That is a fair, assumption +—A. It 


Q. Holding these views—an irreconcilable disbelief in organized labour, you. re- 


fuse, as I understand it, to have any.man.in your employment who is in any way con- 


nected with a union—you have heretofore ?—A. No, we have never done that. We 
have, of course, refused to have.an organization or union around the works, but we 


_ have never refused to take, men on, whether union or not..,.We don’t ask him, 
+. Q. Have you not, when you became aware of a man belonging to the union,, got 
rid of him ?—A, You mean fired the heads of the.union ? 
© es ...Q, Yes ?—A. Every time. .... 


rea i: 


» Just as-I like. 


_ Q. And you have done that.in pursuance of, a settled policy of antagonism to 
organization ?—A. Yes, around. the works. kairaioa, wi 
Q. You recognize, surely, the right.of the workmen to organize ?—A. Of course, 
that is their own right. They can organize and belong to whatever union they like. 

Q. Just on the .same principle that you consider you have an absolute right to 


¥ Roadie your own.property ?—A. Yes, I think that is my right ; they have their rights, 


Q. You hold that you have an absolute right to deal with your own property ?—A. 


Q.. Did it ever occur to you that wealth carried some corresponding obligations 


B with it—the possession of large riches and lands ?—A. No sir. From my standpoint 
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Q. You carry your opinion as far as this : you say you:can. shut up your. mines 
just as you please, no matter to whom it brought ruin or loss ?—A. No, they. didn’t 
need to go to work, just in the same way that I did not need to open up the mines. 

Q. The store-keeper might go broke, the inhabitants of cities suffer from want of 
fuel, general suffering might arise—all these things might bappen, and you would still 
think you were right ?—A. Yes, T would still think I am right. Those are my rights. 
Then the men don’t need to work, unless they like, those are their rights. T will go still 
further; then the government could come in and say we will buy you out—what is 
your price ? They might say that. 

Q. In other words, you would force the state to get rid of you ?—A. No, they 
would force me to sell. 

Q. We will put a further view of the proposition. You might make things so 
uncomfortable that the whole of the community would be willing to chip in and buy 
you out?—A. I say they could. If you don’t want to start your works, then we will 
make a proposition to buy your works out. The government could go that far; but 
they could not say to me: You have got to start these mines up. 

Q. All I wanted was to get your view ?—A. All right. I am giving them, as far 
as I can. 

Q. You don’t recognize any third party to the social contract; it is simply you 
and your men ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was in pursuance of that policy—it was that policy which actuated you 
in directing the removal from Extension 2—A. My policy was, that Ladysmith was to 
be the town, and when the men built there, I told them they were only temporary—the 
buildings to put up there. 

Q. Did you tell everybody ?—A. Not everybody. I told the managers, and I told 
a good many of them. 

Q. It was in pursuance of that same policy that you have already indicated, that 
you directed the removal of the men from Extension. You put it this way, if I under- 
stand it rightly: I don’t tell you to live at Extension, but I can employ you or not, as 
I like2—A. Yes, that is the way I put it. 

Q. Is not the result the same as if you directed them to live here ?—A. It might 
be the same; that is, I wanted them to live here; not for my benefit exactly, but for 
theirs, too. : 

Q. You have not given us much ground for believing that you were actuated by 
any philanthropic purpose. You were secking your interests, and not theirs?—A. I 
could have been a land owner up there also. The $10,000 that Bramley wanted would 
not have been in the way at all, if I had wanted to build the town at Extension. I 
knew it was no place for the town, and.the works were coming this way all. the time, 

Q. What I want to get at is, that having the line of policy and your own view on 
certain subjects, you asked them up, irrespective of the consequences to anybody else? 
—A. To anybody else?’ ; 

Q. Yes ?—A. Yes, I have my own idea in carrying out my own business. Other 
people’s business I have nothing to do with. a ty dette Mere: vere 

Q. And in pursuance of such a policy as that, you practically insisted on the men 
removing from Extension to Ladysmith?—A. No, I took into consideration the place 
for men to live in, and of course to get away from Nanaimo, and not to live ;around 
the mine, and the works extending this way, it was far better for the men to. live, at 
Ladysmith than Extension. I took all these things into consideration... . , ; 

Q. And the fact: of your owning the Ladysmith town site’—A. That was nothing. 
That cuts no figure with me at all. Seirle eh ce 

Q. As a matter of fact, would it: have been so? You: could have brought good 
water into Extension?——A. Not so easy as here. 

Q. Did you make an examination as to it?—A. Yes. 

Q. By engineers and surveyors 2A. Yes. ; 


orp 
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Q. And ascertained its cost?—A. Not exactly the cost, but seeing whether it could 


‘be brought in. 


Q. Is it a fact that the Nanaimo waterworks draw their supply. from within two 
or three miles of Extension?—A. ¥es, but it could never be put down into Extension. 
Q. The source is lower than Extension ?—A. Yes, they could not bring it over 
to Extension. There are engineering difficulties in the way. They did think of start- 
ing. They were going to bring it from the south fork of the Nanaimo river into 
Nanaimo, but they could not bring it from Nanaimo. 
a Q. Did you examine it from other sources iA. No, just. from what I have been 
to 

Q. While you were considering the removal from Extension to Ladysmith, did you 
cause any eareful examination to be made with respect.to getting a water supply in 
at Extension’—A. Yes, I wanted a water supply for our own works,,but we did not go 
away out to see if we could get it from Nanaimo. We tried what they called Blind 
river. I bought a piece of land from the Vancouver Company, and put a dam there. 
That water was not fit to drink. 

Q. From what source do you supply your works at Extension ?—A. Our works at 
Extension are supplied by a dam on a piece of land I bought from the Vancouver Com- 
pany. It is stagnant in the simmer. It might be all right in the winter. As far as 
living here is concerned, I did look to the interests of the miners. It is much plea- 
santer to live here than in a hole like Extension. Most of the men would rather live 
here than there. It is nothing but a hole. No one would live there. 

Q. Are there not some 230 people living there?—A. No, unless they have gone 
back. 

Q. Did it not oceur to you that the miner ‘is just as competent to form an opinion 
as to his place of residence as you are?—A. No, they have to get men to speak for 
them and judge for them. 

Q. As to their place of residence?—A. Anything, it doesn’t matter what it is. 

Q. What do you refer to?—A. I am referring to accepting any position or any 
wage. It seems they have to get outside men to advise them. 

Q. In what way?—A. In every way. In where to live, probably say they eat, 
and everything else. _ 

Q. You don’t think because a man joins a union that they shall regulate what he 
shall eat, drink and avoid?—A. It looks like it; nothing without the union. _ 

Q. Leaving joking apart, that is not your idea of a union?—A. To some extent 
it is. 

Q. It is some ehonore to know what kind of an ‘dea, you have got. So that, of 
course, would be one of your objections.. Your idea of a labour organization is, that it 


~ not only regulates the hours of labour and wages, but that. it enters into the smallest 


details of a member’s life ?—A. I believe it is. . 
Q. Then, I am not surprised at your ebrcctne: to it aay Oh yes. a Cou deal of 


objection. 
Q. Was there not come ne said toy you alee constructing a Widen at Extension? 


Au Yes. 


Q. And did you not make some Tae in eet to ‘has 2—A. Never.. 
Q. What was said about: it oe The ‘people: there. wanted a bridge put across. I 


‘would not allow it. 


Q. Did you not put a sum ‘in’ sie losbinlitdhs Hee it tt—A. That was some time ater 

Q. So you have changed your mind ?—A. Yes, Ihave nepeneed my. amin it is not 
needed now. 

- .Q. When you put the sum in the estimates, had you eS changed your mind? pes Asay 

did not eare then. I knew it wo ould never: ie She The amount. put in the estimates 


would never build it. 
Q. So, you knew, when hae sum was in: the era Natoa ah was nonserise 2—A. Yes, 


that was politics. ' 
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Q. Were you a party to it?—A. Yes, I was a party to it. 

Q. You are getting to be as good a politician as the rest of them?—A. What I do 
I don’t go back on it; what I do I will admit it. 

Q. Yes, I know, that is so. Your men have told me that. That makes it easy for 
me to examine. With respect to that proposal which was made to the miners yester- 
day, did you deliberately intend that that should mean a reduction in their wages ?— 
A. That has got nothing to do with this inquiry at all. 

Q. You would rather not discuss that2—A. It is out of it altogether. ~The com- 
mittee asked me for # proposition, and I gave them two propositions. I told them I 
would meet a committee of my own’men. I did, and they did not wish to accept a 
proposal at all. : 

Q. Very well, Mr. Dunsmuir, we won’t discuss that. 


His Lorpsure.—Is there anyone else who would like to give evidence? 
(No witnesses volunteered.) 


Tis Lorpsuip—I understand that there are some conferences now pending between 
the parties, looking towards a settlement. For my part, I hope sincerely that a settle- 
ment will be reached very shortly, for I understand there isa great deal of sickness and 
misery caused by this strike. Not only that, but the general public are being seriously 
camaged, merchants are going into bankruptcy, and the general welfare of everybody 
interfered with. I hope that both the parties to this controversy will keep that in mind, 
that it is not in’ their own interests solely, but in the:interests of the public generally. 
I think the whole public of this island would be very greatly rejoiced to hear that this 
settlement had been reached to-day. If there is anything the Commission can do 
towards bringing this settlement to'a more rapid conclusion, we will be glad to do it. 


Mr. Wiison.—I am told, sir, and I believe that Mr. King has the matter’ very 
largely in hand, and has had one or two interviews with committees of the workmen, 
and I think it rests now with Mr. Dunsmuir, rather than with them. I don’t think 
Mr. King has found the men unreasonable, in dealing with them. 


Mr. Bopwe.u.—I suppose we might adjourn, and let the parties get together, e 
(Adjourned:) 2 as 


' CumpBrrtAnn, May 27, 1903. 


representing the miners. 


Mr. Jonn HutcuHinson, ' 
representing the Wellington Colliery Company. 


Mr: G. M. Ricuarps. } 
_ Mr. Bopwett, K.C., 


Statement of men’s case put in by Mr. Richards, (Exhibit 13). et ee 
‘ ‘Ts Lorpsui.—Do you file any further statement, Mr. Bodwell?’ — 


Mr. Bopwetu.—No, we take the same stand as wedid before.  - 
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Orim WESLEY BarBER, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You are a coal miner, and live at Cumberland 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been mining here ?—A. I have been mining, off and on, for 
thirteen. years, 

Q. You are president of the local union of the Western Federation of Miners ?— 
A. Yes, ‘sir. 

Q. When was this union formed ?—A. On the 5th April. 

Q. Who organized it ?—A. Organizer Baker. 

Q. At whose instance did he come here ?—A. That I con not say; he was here 
before I knew he was here. 

; Q. I suppose he came by some one’s invitation ?—A. I don’t know by whose. 

Q. Did you have any talk with him ?—A. Yes, sir, after he had come here. 

Q. Tell us what took place ?—A. Mr. Baker was an acquaintance of mine, and I 
had not had any talk with him until after the first mecting held. Not until after the 
first meeting held on Sunday—the last meeting that was called 

Q. What date was that ?—A. The 5th of April, I believe. 

~Q. You did not have ‘a talk with him until after the “meeting 2@—A. Yes, until 
after the mecting on the 5th April. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Be ‘Did you say that was the last nee 2A. The first meeting. 


“By His Lor dship : 

Q. At which it was resolved to organize 2—A. ee 

Q. How long was Baker here before that meeting ?—A. I could not say positively ; 
I befieve he came on the evening of the 4th; I was told he did. 

_Q. How was the meeting called 2—A. I believe it was called by notice. 

Q. Was that notice posted up in any way ?—A. I did not see the notice of the 
meeting myself; I came direct from the Lake to the pues, T live at oe Lake, about 
a mile‘and.a-half from the’campi © 0° ° 9+) 

Q. Did Baker address the stim ie Yoin were eas EN I was y; the resune 

Q. Did he address the meeting ?—A. He did: 

Q. Tell us shortly what he said ?—A..I could not tell you what he said; my 
memory is not-good enough for that. 

Q. You don’t remember anything ?—A. Not sufficiently to make a statement of 
what he said. 

Q. You cannot give us any idea ?—A. I cannot make a statement of what he said, 
IT am sure. 

Q. What subject did he talk pa bond -—A. He e epeksse of unions and prganizing. 


By, Mr. Rowe, ' 
Q. He advised organization A. NE ‘i Sait not say that he did ; I don’t 
remember that he did ; I don’t think he advised organizing. 


By His Lordship : 

‘Q. How long did the meeting last ?—A. rT beneve the meeting lasted a few hours; 
probably three hours, or thereabouts. | 

Q. There was a resolution proposed. to organize, was. Aise A, I believe I made 
that resolution myself ; I made a motion that we organize. 

Q. Was this after. hearing what Mr. Baker had to say ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who else spoke ?—A. There was quite a number speaking; a good many 
whose faces are familiar to me, but whose names are not. 

Q. But a yaood many spoke ?—A. Certainly. 
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Q. And the matter of organization was discussed }—A. Yes. . 

Q. Were there any against organization ?—A. Yes. bab. ss 

Q. Tell us how many ?—A. I believe that only one spoke against organization, to. 
my knowledge. i . 

Q. Were you at the meeting during the whole time t—A. Yes. 

Q. Only one spoke against it ?--A. I believe there was another rose, but I never 
heard him say anything. whether he was speaking for or against. 

Q. How was the matter decided, by open vote, or by ballot 2—A. By open vote. 

Q. How many voted in favour /—A. I believe it was unanimous. 

-Q. How many men were at the meeting ?—A. I don’t know how many were at the 
meeting; there were a few that left the hall, the top hands that were not miners. I. 
believe they all joined, nearly. ° 

Q. Would there be as many as 100 ?—A. No, I don’t think so; not 100 left the hall. 

Q. ] mean how many were there at the time the resolution passed {—A. I sup- 
pose over 135, 135 at least. 

Q. Did Baker talk about the trouble at Ladysmith?—A. I believe he might have 
spoken of it. — 

Q. I suppose he told you how that affair was at that time?—A. I don’t remember 
what he said in regard to that. ; 

Q. What argument did he use in favour of the organization ?—A. The vote there 
was—the decision of the unanimous vote in favour. ; 

Q. But what argument did he use, incidental to organization ?—A. No argument, 
he used. 

Q. Do you mean to say that Baker addressed the meeting and did not give any 
reason why you should organize?—A. I don’t remember any argument he had. He 
simply told us he was there for that purpose, I believe, if they wished it, and a vote 
was taken. ' 

Q. And no argument was required? You already meant to organize?—A. I was, 
as I had been a member some years before of the Federation; I was a member for 
five years. 

Q. In good standing?—A. No, not at the time. 

Q. Were there many others among the men also members of the Federation ?—A. 
There might have been. 

Q. Where did you join?—A. In Rossland. 

Q. You joined five years ago in Rossland ?_A. Thereabouts. 

Q. I must have misunderstood you, Mr. Barber, because I think you said you were 
here something like thirteen years, at Cumberlanad ¢—A. I said, off and on; at times 
I have been away. tO bieshe 

Q. Are you a quartz or a coal miner ?@—A.: Both. zu 

Q. How many men have joined this union, 185?—A. At the first meeting. 

Q. What is the membership now 2_-A. I could not tell you exactly; I think itis 
about 300—about 294. fad : ¥ 

Q. What induced you to join?A. I have always been of that persuasion. 

Q. You have always been in favour of unions ?—A. Yes. ; . 

Q. Give us, shortly, your reasons for that?-A. One reason is, that it is a means 
of education. ALE + Gres Sra nated Met 

Q. You mean by that, that the men: frequently meet together: and discuss matters? + | 
—A. Yes, sir; weigh up different opinions, very eften forming a better conclusion by 
doing so. a post Saad ft sustat aaw tel! areter thes ntl’s whan 

Q. How often do they meet 2—A. Once every week. here. ag seedek cia, POR 

Q. What is the average attendanee here ?—A.:I- think, over 200;- sometimes be- 
tween 200 and 250, probably. “t 

'Q. The average attendance’ is 250 2—A. Yes, about: that... moter ays 

‘Q. What time do you have your meeting ?—A. In the evening, at seven o’clocx. 
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Q. How long do you stay, three or four hours?—A. Yes, some meetings are quite 
lengthy. - 

_  Q. Are there any advantages in a union besides education ?2—A. Yes, I believe it 
1s a protection to a man’s labour. 

. In what way ?—A. Freedom of speech. 

- Do you mean protection as against the employer ’?—A. Yes. 

. What other advantages?—A. It is helpful to its members. 

In what way?—A. There is a benefit fund in connection. 

There is a strike in existence here?—A. Yes, sir. 

When did that strike take place2—A. May 2. 

How many men quit?—A. I don’t know the exact number. 

. As nearly as you can tell us?—A. I could not give a definite answer, but I 
believe all the union men quit that were working in Number Four; they all quit there, 
I think, but two or three men. There might have been others somewhere. 

Q. How many quit altogether—about how many ?—A. I think, about 200. 

Q. Out of how many workmen?—A. I do not know, I am sure ; I could only 
guess at that. ; 

Q. Were these 200 all members of the union; all the men who quit were union 
men /—A. There may have been men who were not union men; I think the most of 
them were union men. ; 

Q. Did you notify the employer or the company that you were going to quit?— 
A> Yes: 

Q. In what way!—A. That we had come out on strike; he was informed by the 
committee. 4 

Q. Who was notified?—A. The manager, Mr. Matthews. 

Q. You say he was notified—when ?—A. Immediately after the result of the vote, 
he was notified that we had resolved to quit work. 

Q. You mean on April 5?—A. On May 2. 

Q. You had a meeting on May 2 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a copy of that resolution ?—A. Yes, we have it in the minutes. 


2LLLL000 


Mr. BopwELL.—May 2 was the date of the strike, Saturday ; the organization 
meeting was on April 5, Sunday, April 5. 


(Mistake made by men in their statement with regard to date. Changed to read 
according to dates given by Mr. Bodwell, by Messrs. Richards and Hutchinson). 


By His Lordship : 
Q. There was a resolution passed on the 2nd of May. Look at that and see if that 


is the resolution ?—A. Yes. 
(Exhibit 13.) 


Q. You say that meeting was called by notice ?~A. Yes. 
Q. What length of notice, or was it one of the regular meetings ?—A. No, it was 


a special meeting. 
Q. How long notice was given ?—A. I cannot remember the length of time that 


- the notice was put up. 


Q. Who ordered the holding of the meeting, you as president. 2—A. It was decided 
by the executive board to call a special meeting for that purpose. 
Q. Cannot you tell us how long notice was given, two days, one day —A. I believe 


it was. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Mr. Hurtcurnson.—Possibly up some time about the morning before. 
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By His Lordship : 

Q. Where was it posted ?—A. In different, places; I believe there were about eight 
or nine notices placed through the camp. 

Q. How many men attended at the meeting 2—A. Two hundred and eight. 

Q. Two hundred and eight attended ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And all voted in favour of quitting except 12 2—A. There were three spoiled 
ballots. ' 

Q. And twelve against ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was the question decided by ballot ?—A. Yes, by ballot. 

Q. How long was it discussed before being sent to the ballot 2—A. I believe it 
was discussed for probably an hour. 

Q. Had the meeting any assurance from anybody that the Western Federation 
would financially help the men if they went out ?—A. They had no assurance except 
the approval of the Western Federation of Miners. 

Q. What do you mean by that—no assurance except that the Western Federation 
would approve of the men going out ?—A. Well, they would support them. That is, 
as long as it was done constitutionally and on just grounds, we had their support ; 
only on these grounds. 

Q. Who gave that assurance—Baker ?—A. I believe that he might have put the 
case before them ? Bits 

Q. Baker was at the meeting ?—A. Baker was not at the meeting on May 2. 

Q. At all events the meeting had some kind of assurance from Baker that they 
would be supported by the Federation ?—A. I had seen Baker previous to this meeting 
on a trip to Nanaimo —the joint executive meeting held in Nanaimo, between the men 
here, the men at Nanaimo, and the men at Ladysmith. 

Q. When was that held 2—A. I am not prepared for this, and I have no dates. 

Q. About when ?—A. About the week before. 

Q. Then you got assurances from Baker that the Federation would stand behind 
the men in this strike and help it financially ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I suppose if you had not got that assurance you would not have gone on strike? 

A. Yes, sir, we would, I ‘believe. 

Q. You would have gone out anyhow ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The constitution requires you to ask for the approval of the executive at Den- 
ver, does it not ?—A. If you wish their support. . 

Q. Have you done that ?—A. Yes. i 

Q. You have asked for the Denver approval ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Before or after the strike ?—A. Before. 

Q. With what result 2—A. With their approval. 

Q. You got their approval before you went out ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get that from Baker ?—A. We got it from the president of the West- 
ern Federation of Miners. ; 

Q. What is his name ?—A. Moyer. 

Q. In the shape of a letter or telegram?—A. Telegram. 

Q. That is in reply, I suppose, to a telegram asking for approval?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got these telegrams here?—A. They are on file. 

Q. We would like to see them. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—They are not here, but I can get them. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. How long before the date of the meeting did the telegram telling you that you 
could go out arrive from Moyer?—A. I believe, about ten days. 
By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Was it before or after the meeting of the joint executive?—A. It was after, 
about five or six days. 
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By His Lordship: 


Q. You have been out on strike since May 22—A. Yes. 
Q. The whole 200 men quit work on that date?—A. Thereabouts. 
Q. None of the men have gone back, have they ?—A. Not to my knowledge. 
_ Q. Have you got any assistance from the Western Federation?—A. Financial 
assistance ? . 
Q. Yes?—A. No, sir; we have not asked it yet. 
Q. When you say you have not asked for it, you mean the union, as a union, has 
not asked for it?—A. Yes. 
i so You say the reason you quit was because some of your officers were discharged ? 
—A. Yes. : 
~ Q. Which of these officers were discharged?—A. I was one—well, no—I was not 
discharged. 
Q. Who were discharged ?—A. I don’t know as any were discharged. 
Q. You don’t know of any officers that were discharged?2—A. No, I don’t know. 
Q. But your resolution states that some officers had been discharged ?—A. I don’t 
believe it says discharged. 


Mr. Bopwe.u.—It says: ‘refused the privilege of going to work.’ 


By His Lordship: : 


Q. Well, you say you won’t work until you are reinstated2—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, there must have been a discharge?—A. Well, the officials claim not. 

Q. Tell us the cireumstances?—A. Well, they just naturally got out of places, and 
did not get started again. ‘ 

Q. And the order had been organzied ?—A. That is the only explanation ; it ex- 
plains to me. 

Q. When did you quit work?—A. I quit at the request of the management. 

Q. At the request of Mr. Matthews?’—A. No, Mr. Short. 

Q. On what date?—A. On April 3, I believe. 

Q. That was before the meeting ? 


Mr. Bopwetu.—It was on the 6th. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. The day after the meeting?—A. Yes, I believe it was the 6th, the day after 
the meeting. . 

Q. What did he say, when he asked you to quit work?—A. I was laid off. My 
laying-off has nothing to do with the question at all; I was laid off for disobeying 
orders, which would have probably occurred at any time. 

-Q. What orders ? You mean you were laid off because you disobeyed orders, not 
because you were a member of the union ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What orders?—A. I fired a shot before the shot-lighter came around. 


Mr. BopwEetu.—Contrary to the rules in the mines. 


By His Lordship: 

Q. That is a breach of the rules, to do that?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not blame them for laying you off?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Who were the_other men who were laid off? I mean officers of the union ?2—A. 
*{r. Halliday, I believe 

Q. Well, they can tell their own story. There were other men, officers of the 
union ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many?—A. I just don’t remember how many there were; I believe there 


were nine. ” s 
Q. These nine men were laid off before you took action?—A. Yes. 
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Q. It was on account of their being laid off in this way that you passed this reso- 
lution at the meeting?—A. No, not exactly. ; 

Q. Why was it you passed the resolution 2—A, The management had been asked 
if they would reinstate them in the proper ozder ; if they would accept a list of the 
names, and give them their turn in starting. 

Q. You mean put back in order 2—A. Yes, whenever their turn came, in proper 
order. Q 

Q. What is meant by that? You understand, Mr. Barber, that the company’s 
cficials are here and their counsel is here, and it is for your people to make your case 
very plain. That is why we ask you these questions ?~A. There had never been any 
rule here to my knowledge—no regular rule. 

Q. What we would like to know in the first place is why these men were laid off. 
The company will have their story to tell, and I want your story ?—A. My story is a 
very short one. We formed a union, and all the officers happened to be out of work; it 
happened that way. There were none of them, to my knowledge, that were discharged. 

Q. How would their job give out ¢—A. I don’t lmow. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Is it customary for men to be laid off from time to time ?—A. Certainly it is 
customary to lay a man off, whenever they feel like it. 

Q. I mean can a man get continuous work at coal mining, or are there some days 
in which he is laid off because there is nothing to do, and then be put on again ?—A. 
—Some men can get continuous work—others can’t. 

Q. What is the general rule about it. Do the majority of men work continuously ? 
—A. Yes, I believe they do. : 

Q. But it frequently happens that men get laid off for want cf something to do ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And this has happened, by what you consider a singular coincidence, to all the 
cfiicers of the union ?—A. That is the way I look at it. 

Q. What officers were laid off ?—A..Not all. 

Q. How many were left at work ?—A. I believe there were one or two left; I am 
not sure. 

Q. How many officers were there; you ought to know, Mr. Barber, because you are 
president ?—A. Well, I have to count them up. 


Mr. BopwELL.—The secretary will know better, probably. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—Three officers besides trustees. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Were any officers left by the company at work ?—A. I believe there were. 

Q. Then you think a sufficient number had been weeded out so as to compel you 
to take action ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And whether rightly or wrongly, you suspected the company of laying them | 
off because they were officers 1—A. Yes, that was the position, after interviewing the 
management. 

Q. Whom did you interview 2—A. Mr. Matthews. 

Q. Just tell us what took place ?—A. Myself and Richard Towe and Mr. Halli- 
day interviewed Mr. Matthews and asked him if—Halliday, I should say 

Q. When was this 2—A. What date was it? May 1st. We interviewed Mr. 
Matthews; we asked him if he would start the officers; if he would extend the list at 
least to the men who had been laid off, which he declined. 

Q. So that he refused to employ any of these men at any time ?—A. No, but he 
told us that he could have no dealings with the union. 
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By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Did you go as a committee of the union 2—A. Yes. 
By His Lordship : 

Q. And he declined to have anything to do with you as a committee of the union, 
was that it ?—A. That was my interpretation of it. 

Q. What did he say ’—A. He said that as Mr. Dunsmuir had already refused to 
have any dealings with the union, that he could not deal with us. 

Q. You asked him to take these men back or take a list and put them in order ? 
—-A. Yes, he said he would not accept a list. He would hire and discharge whom he 
liked, and take them on as he saw fit, as he had always done. 

Q. And did he refuse to take any of these men back at any time ? I mean did 
be say he would not take any of the:e men back as long as they were officers of the 
union ’—A. He did not say that. 

Q. Did he give you to understand that he would not take any of these men back ? 
—A. I certainly understood it that way myself, 

Q. That you need not look for employment any longer with him ?—A. I under- 
stood it that way, as long as we were in the union, from what he had said. 

Q. What was it he said that led you to understand that 2—A. That he could not 
treat with the union. 

Q. But he did not tell you that he would not have them as long as they were’ 
members of the union ?—A. No. 

Q. So it was just an inference of yours that he would not have them as long as 
they were members of the union. I suppose, Mr. Bodwell, you admit that was the 
position, anyway ? 

Mr. BopweEty.—Not exactly with reference to this matter. The union brought 
a list of the men to put on in order on the list, and we declined to accept any such 
dictation as that from the union, and Mr. Matthews did say that he could not recog- 
nize the union—that Mr. Dunsmuir refused to recognize it. 

His Lorpsuir.—You don’t take the position that you are not going to hire any 
of these men at all ? 

Mr. Bopwetu.—We have never declared anything on that point as yet. 

Mr. Rowrz.—Do you take the position that there is nothing significant in their 
being out ? 

Mr. BopwEti.—Our evidence will show that every man who was not at work that 
his place was worked out. The question of taking back has not yet come up for con- 
sideration, because there are not places enough open for the men who would go back, 
as I understand it. It has not been necessary to make a declaration on that point. 
As a matter of fact, the work is going on, and every place is filled that was open for 
men to work in. No outside people have been imported, but among men who were here. 

Mr. Rowre.—There has been no work yet for these men 2? 


Mr. BopwEti.—Not in the operation of the work as it has been going on. Whether 
or not they could provide places, Mr. Matthews will give evidence on that point, and 
the Commissioners will draw their own inference. As a matter of fact, the output is 
satisfactory to the management, and the work is going on. Of course, we have declared 
against the union and refuse to recognize it, but the probability is that the men who 
are out now would probably be out anyway at some time during the period at which 
they declared themselves on strike. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. The present attitude of the men, Mr. Barber, is that they won’t go back to 
work unless the company recognizes the union ? Is that the position 2—A. That is 
the position, and reinstatement of the men, as the resolution states. 
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Mr. Bopwetu.—Mr. Matthews tells me now that at the time this list was handed 
him he told them there would be no opportunity to fill the places for a month at least 
in the way in which the work in the mines was laid out. rey, 


By Mr. Richards : | 
Q. What position was your place in—was it a stall or a cross-cut ?—A. A stall. 
Q. Was it in such a position that the other cross-cut could not have gone on ?— 
‘A. It could have gone on, in my opinion. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. You were discharged for breach of the rules, and no man was in your place ? 
—A. No. 

Hs Lorpsuie.—You had better bring that point out by another witness in the 
box. 

By His Lordship : : 

Q. What do you mean by recognition of the union !—A. The right of men to 
organize and form a union. 

Q. But it involves more than that, does it not 2—A. Without discrimination, cer- 
tainly; without keing discriminated against. : 

Q. But it means more than that, does it not 2 It means you have a right to 
approach the employer with a committee 2—A. It means that we have a right 

Q. The company has to deal with the men through the union, and not with them 
individually ?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Well, that is the impression that has been given us by the evidence given so. 
far, that the company have to deal through the union, and not with the men individu- 
ally. Suppose a man has a grievance and cannot arrange it, does not a committee 
of the union take it up and see the management, whenever there is any difficulty ?— 
A. Yes, sometimes it 1s necessary. : 

Q. And they have what they call a pit committee ?—A. In some places they have. 

Q. At any rate, that is so, that the employer has to deal with the, union and not 
the men individually ?—A. In case of trouble arising. 

Q. Do you think it would be a right stand for the union to take that you ought 
to be put back after disobeying orders 2—A. No, sir. tad 

Q. You would not ask the union to stand out for you on that line ?—A. I would 


not. 
Q. But if a man is discharged for alleged disobedience of orders then the union 


has a right to take the matter up and see whether or not he was reasonably discharged ? 
—A. Certainly they would have that right. 

Q, And if they did not think it reasonable they would have a committee wait on 
the employer ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And if the employer does not rule according to their wishes there is probably 
a strike 2A. No, not necessarily. 

Q. Well, what happens ?—A. Very often the man, sooner than see any trouble, 
will leave and go to another place. 

Q. But all men cannot do that, especially if they are married men (=A. eas 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. Now, this is the first occasion, so far as you know, to attempt to form a union ? 
A “No, its not. 

Q. When was there any attempt made ?—A. There was an attempt made to form 
a union somewhere about twelve years ago. I was here at the time. It was a local 
union. Tully Boyce came here, I believe, to form the union. 

Q. Was that successful 2—A. No, sir, it was not; he was refused a ride on the 
company’s train. - 
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Q. Well, the union was not formed 2A. The union was not directly formed ; 
the officers were elected. There was a meeting called, but the officers were discharged 
the next day, and that broke the matter up. 53 

Q. It was broken up ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, the men here knew when they were starting to form this union that they 
were going to bring on a fight with the employers, did they not ?—A. Certainly they 
must have tnought so. 

Q. It was pretty generally understood that the company was opposed to unions ?— 
A. I think it was. 

Q. That being so, what special reason was there for attempting it at this time ?— 
A. With the opportunity of joining an organization of strength—the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. 

Q. My point is this—you people knowing that the company was opposed to having 
a union, what motive was there for attempting it at this particular time ?—A. It was 
just an assertion of rights, in my opinion. 

Q. Why did you select this more than any other time ?—A. I don’t know why this 
time was selected ; there was no special reason. 

Q. Do you contemplate the possibility of a long fight 2—A. No, I could not say 
that I contemplate anything myself ; I never contemplated the question very much at 
all; I thought of it certainly. 

Q. Who called the meeting in April 2—A. I was out of town when the meeting 
was called ; I don’t know who called it. I only heard of it by word. : 

Q. And you say there was no special grievance led to this move 2—A. Not to my 
knowledge. 

Q. You must haye known that it meant a fight ?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. You had a pretty shrewd idea, though ? 


By Mr. Rowe: ; 
Q. You knew what had taken place in Ladysmith ?—A. Certainly. 


By His Lordship : : 

Q. And what had taken place here several years ago ?—A. Yes, but we thought 
Mr. Dunsmuir might have changed his mind. 

Q. There was no attempt made to ascertain his view on that point ?—A. No. 

' Q. The possibility of a fight being so large, did you make any provision for finan- 
cial aid ? How were you people going to stand it out ?—A. Well, we had the assurance 
of support. 

Q. It would have been an ill-advised move if you had not had that assurance ?~— 
A. No, I don’t think it would ; of course that strengthened the movement. 

Q. With only 200 men to enter into a fight of that kind ?—A. I consider a man 
should always stand in a position to battle for his rights. 

Q. Supposing he has not got any money saved up ?—A. We would certainly have 
to put up a poor fight. 

Q. These strikes cause a good deal of sickness and misery in the family, don’t 
they ?—A. I believe that a person has to suffer. It has always been my contention, 
and I have expected in cases of that kind that I would have to suffer. 

Q. The men can go on strike, but the women can’t. It seems to me that is a thing 
sometimes overlooked ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you completely organized on the 5th, that is to say, you elected your 
officers on that date ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were elected president on that date ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you be satisfied to make individual contracts with the company ? 
I believe we have always had individual contracts with them. 

Q. And you are not striking because you cannot get a union contract ?—A. No, 


A; 


Bir. : 
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Q. If that is the case, the company are ready to take men back on individual con- 
tract ; I see notices posted up ?—A. I believe I could get one if I went after it. 

Q. You say you could get a contract ?—A. I might. 

Q. Is there any trouble about wages ?—A. No. 

Q. Three dollars a day is the standard wage here ?—A. I believe there are dif- 
ferent standards for different work. 

Q. At all events there is no complaint on the question of wages {—A. No. 

Q. Yours is a question of recognition and the right to organize ?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. If you are satisfied about the wages, what is the necessity for a union ?—A, 
Everybody is not, of course ; where some will always be satisfied there are always 
cthers who will not. 

Q. But there is no gencral feeling in the camp that the wages are unfair ?—A. 
No, I suppose not. 

Q. The chief object of a union is to keep up wages ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the necessity for a union then, when wages are satisfactory, taken as 
a whole 2—A. Wages are always considered by a union. I said there are a good many 
wages paid that are below union prices here that are paid by most of the corporations 
throughout the country, that are paid higher. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Can you specify a case ?—A. I believe the engineers are paid less here for the 


hours. 
i 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Do you think an employer has no right to employ a non-union man ?—A. He - 
has a right to employ whom he likes. : 

Q. If that is so, what is the object in striking for recognition ?—A. I would ask, 
what is the object of discriminating against union men ? 

Q. You think an employer has no right to discharge a man because he belongs to 
a union ?—A. I think he has no right. i 

Q. That is merely because he belongs to the union, but if he is an incompetent 
man he has a right ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. But not simply because he belongs to a union ?—A. No. 

Q. I suppose you take a certain amount of credit for promoting this organization ?¢ 
—A. No, sir. 

Q. Who would you say was the promoter ?—A. The men themselves. 

Q. You think it was a spontaneous impulse on the part of the men ?—A. No, it 
has been tried several times here on previous occasions. It has been the feeling of the 
men at times, and they have made attempts, but they have been cut off at the start and 
have never got a foothold. 

Q. There have frequently been other attempts to organize ?—A. Not frequent ; 
there have been other attempts. 

Q. That you and others have been concerned in ?—A. I myself was only concerned 
in one other. : 

Q. What I want to know is whether it is personal knowledge or only from report ? 
—A. There were others, I said, which were unsuccessful also. 

Q. Do you gather that on these occasions the majority of the men were in favour 
of a union ?—A. From what I have heard they were, only certain means were brought 
to bear that, changed their opinion. ; 

Q. Who called that joint executive meeting held in Nanaimo ¢—A. At the request 
from Ladysmith and Nanaimo we sent delegates. 

Q. Who were the delegates ?—A. Myself and Mr. Hutchinson. 

Q. You are out now in sympathy with the Ladysmith miners !—A. No, sir. 

Q. What do you call a sympathetic strike ?—A. Well, I don’t know; I never was 
in one. 
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Q. Was it decided at this joint meeting to come out on strike 2—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you receive assurance there if you did go out you would get support ?—A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Well, a telegram was sent there from Moyer ?—A. That had nothing to do with 
the executive meeting. 

Q. This communication of Moyer had nothing to do with the general executive 
meeting ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What was ike purpose of that joint executive meeting at Nanaimo ?2—A. It was 
on business in connection with the three unions. It is not necessary to explain the 
business of that meeting, is it ? 

Q. Yes, we are here to get the facts. 


Mr. Hutcutnson.—That was called for the purpose of devising ways and means to 
relieve Ladysmith financially. At that time we were not on strike. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Then the meeting at Nanaimo was called to consider the financial question ?— 
A. Yes, it was a business meeting. 

Q. What was it decided at that executive to do 2—A. It was decided that a levy be 
placed on the members of Nanaimo and here to aid Ladysmith. 

Q. How much ?—A. One dollar each member. 

Q. To assist the Ladysmith men—that isa levy of one dollar on each of the Cum- 
berland and Nanaimo men to assist the Ladysmith men ?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the Ladysmith men were to have been assisted in this way, it would have 
been better for the Cumberland men to have kept on working ; the funds would have 
lasted longer ?—A. No, I don’t think it was. 

Q. Why not ?—A. To continue working longer would have meant the death of the 
union; the officers cannot live without work. 

Q. But then the men who continued to work could elect other officers ?—A. Well, 
they would probably be afraid, or probably they might have found difficulty in finding 
men who would fill these offices, when they found they were discriminated against. 

Q. How does the company get to know who are the officers 2—A. We publish a 
list of the names. 

Q. And this proposed levy of a dollar, was that paid in ?—A. Part of it has been 

aid. 
4 Q. How much ’—A. Well, I don’t know. 

Q. Could you give us any idea 2—A. No, I could not. 

Q. Has that money been given to the Ladysmith men—whatever has been col- 
lected 2—A. No, sir; not yet. 

Q. Why is that ?—A. It was passed at a vote of the meeting that it be credited 
to the dues of the members here, since they had gone on strike; afterwards that that 
should go to their dues. 

Q. But I thought the idea was to assist the Ladysmith men by giving them some 
money ?—A. They were not on strike then, and it was considered advisable to keep 
that in case it was needed. 

Q. But at the time of that meeting the Ladysmith men Were on strike ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. I thought the idea was to assist-these men at Ladysmith ?—A. It was. 

Q. Why was not the money paid over ?@—A. Only part has been collected. 

Q. Why was not that part paid over ? That was a queer kind of assistance to 
be giving, is it not ?—A. I told you it was passed by the union that the money be 
credited to the dues of its members. 

Q. Anyway, the Ladysmith men have not got any assistance yet ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Frém the men here and from the men at Nanaimo ?—A. Not from the men 
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Q. From the Nanaimo men ?—A. I am not prepared to say from the men at 
Nanaimo; they have had assistance. 

Q. They have had assistance from the Federation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. We know about that. They have had something like $790, besides $1,000. 
How many men were at that joint meeting ?—A. I believe there were twelve or four- 
teen. 

Q. How many men from here ?—A. Three. 

Q. And how many from Ladysmith ?—A. Two, I believe. 

Q. So that the Nanaimo men were in the majority ?—A. Ne the Nanaimo men 
that had a vote were not in the majority. 

Q. You say there were three from Cumberland, three from Ladysmith, and how 
many from Nanaimo ?—A. There were two or three from Nanaimo. 

Q. There were nine men to settle this question, is that right—nine men who had 
the right to vote ? 


Mr. Hutcuinson.—There were two from Ladysmith, three EU here, and three 
from Nanaimo. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Was anything else done at that joint meeting besides voting this dollar in aid 
of Ladysmith men ?—A. Yes, there was a deputation sent to Victoria to interview 
the members and see if they could bring about any pressure to bear upon a settlement 
—the members of the House, the Legislature. 

Q. There was nothing to be gained by that ?—A. No. 

Q. Was anything else done ?—A. That was all. 

Q. Then you would say it was wrong for any one to call this a sympathetic strike? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you cannot tell me what is a definition of sympathetic strike ?—A. No, 
I could not. 

Q. You eall this a strike for recognition ?—A. And the reinstatement of our offi- 
cers and members. 

Q. If it is shown to your satisfaction that there are not enough places for all 
the men to go back, you would not ask the company to discharge non-union men ?— 


A. No, sir. 
By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Mr. Barber, I understood you to say that you received assurances from Mr. 
Baker at Nanaimo at the time of the meeting of the joint executive, that you would 
get financial help if you went out here ?—A. No, that was, we would have the support 
of the Federation. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. That is to say, you would have the approval of the head office 2—A. Yes. 
Q. And that carried the right to get financial aid 2—A. I suppose if we wanted 
to; we carried the right to appeal to them. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Was the situation at Cumberland discussed at the meeting of the joint execu- 
tive 2A. No, I don’t believe—there might have been a few questions asked. 
Q. Was that the time you were there that you saw Mr. Baker 2—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. That is at the joint meeting ?—A. Yes, at Nanaimo. 
Q. He was. at the joint meeting ?—A. Yes. 


o 
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By Mr: Rowe : 
Q. Had your officers been laid off previous to that joint meeting ?—A. Yes, a 
good many of them—a few of them. : 


Q. So the occasion for the strike had been created previous to that time ?—A. I 
believe so. is at : 


Q. You say the meeting was called at the request of the Ladysmith men ?—A. 
And Nanaimo. 


Q. But that is the meeting ? Who was the man who sent out the request ?—A. 
The secretary of the Nanaimo union, and the secretary of the Ladysmith union. 

Q. From whom did you get the request 2—A. From the two unions. 

Q. Which came in first 2—A. I don’t remember which. 


Q. Did the letters come the same day ?—A. I don’t remember whether they were 
both the same day. 


Q. If you have these telegrams, Mr. Richards, you might put them in the witness’ 
_hands to be identified. 


Mr. Ricnarps.—I might state this telegram has other private business on. 


His Lorpsuip.—It does not make any difference ; it won’t be put in the paper 
if that is what you mean. Is that the telegram sent to Mr. Moyer ? 


Mr. RicHarps.—From Moyer. 

His Lorpsuip.—Where is the one sent to him ? 

Mr. Ricuarps.—I have none sent to him ; I was not secretary at that time. 
(Telegram fromt Moyer put in.—Exhibit 14). 


His Lorpsuie.—Where is the other telegram ? 
Mr. Ricuarps.—I have no other. 
His Lorpsurp.—What has become of the telegram sent to Moyer, or a copy of it ? 


Mr. Ricuarps.—This union never sent any that I know of. I might suy at that 
time I was not here. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. It was sent from Nanaimo ?—A. This is an answer to that which Mr. Baker 
sent from Nanaimo. 

Q. During the holding of that joint meeting ?—A. I don’t know what time he 
sent it. 

Q. I think the Commission ought to have a copy of the telegram to which this 
was a reply ?—A. It will be necessary, in order to get the telegram which was sent— 
you will have to get it from organizer Baker. 

Q. Were you present, Mr. Barber, at the writing of the telegram sent to Moyer ?-- 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Was it shown to you before being sent to Moyer ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Was it shown to any members of the joint meeting ?—A. No, it was not. 

Q. It was sent before the joint meeting was held ?—A. I don’t know. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. What is the date of that telegram ? 
Mr. Bopwetu.—It looks as if it might be April 5th. 


His Lorpsuie.—I don’t see anything private in the last part of the telegram. It 
strikes me that is part of the war that is going on ;_ there is no privacy about that. 
There is no law against doing what is suggested to be done in the telegram. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Well, you labour men don’t believe in working with Chinamen or Japanese, 
do you; you are opposed to that on principle ?—A. Not necessarily. 
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Q. Didn’t it strike you as rather strange that Mr. Moyer should telegraph to 
organize the Chinese and Japanese if possible ? This telegram says—‘ Organize 
Chinese and Japanese if possible.’ Would you take them into your lodge then ?—A. 
I don’t suppose—— 


Mr. Ricuarps.—Mr. Hunter, I object to this telegram to Mr. Bodwell, asking the 
witness questions on that. It is private business. 


Hus Lorpsuie.—You must remember that this Commission is required and in- 


structed by the government to get all the facts in connection with this strike and 
report. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—I object to Mr. Bodwell questioning him. 


Hus Lorpsurr.—Both parties to this controversy are entitled to be represented by 
counsel. You men have that right—it was exercised at Nanaimo and Ladysmith. iG 
you feel you are being taken at a disadvantage you shall have all the redress possible. 
Tf you suggest them to me or my brother Commissioner, we will ask any question for 
you. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—He will get an undoubted advantage of the witness ‘by that tele- 
gram; he will confuse the witness, a lawyer like Mr. Bodwell. 


His Lorpsuir.—You need not be afraid of that, if the witness sticks to the truth. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. Then you would take the Chinamen and Japanese into your local union, would 
you ¢—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Here is the president of the Federation instructs Mr. Baker to organize the 
Japanese and Chinamen, to organize you first, and then to organize the Chinese and 
Japanese if possible. Is that right 7—A. There is nothing in that telegram to say we 
are—— 

Q. Mr. Baker telegraphed to Mr. Moyer at Denver, and he wires back, ‘ We approve 
of calling out any or all men necessary to win at Ladysmith ; organize Chinese and 
Japanese, if possible.” Now, Mr. Baker is the official organizer of the Western Federa- 
tion, and he is telegraphed to by Mr. Moyer, president of the Federation. How were 
you going to organize the Japanese and Chinese, unless you took them in with your- 
selves ?—A. That would be left to ourselves; it is only a suggestion. 


Hus Lorpsuip.—It seems to me that it is a natural suggestion for Moyer to make, if 
necessary to win out the fight. The company could employ Japanese and Chinese, and 
why should he not suggest that ? 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. I only ask Mr. Barber what he thinks of going into a union lodge alongside of 
Japanese and Chinamen. That was not the idea—that they would be members of the 
Western Federation after being organized @—A. I never asked for information on it. 

Q. You would not approve of organizing the Japanese and Chinese 2—A. I would 
think I would consider the organizing of them in a union of their own. 

Q. But you could not organize them except in the Western Federation of Miners. 
Mr. Baker is an official organizer of the Western Federation; he is not an organizer of 
Japanese and Chinamen ¢—A. He might be. 

Q. Do you mean to say he is paid by the Western Federation to organize Chinese 
and Japanese {—A. Certainly not. 

Q. He could only organize them as an official of the Western Federation of Miners 
—in no other capacity ?7—A. He might assist in forming an organization of their own. 
T think myself that was his idea. 

Q. Did Mr. Baker talk about organizing the Chinese and Japanese ?—A. He men- 
tioned it, yes. 
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Q. When and where, and to whom ?—A. He mentioned it to me at Nanaimo. He 
asked me what I thought about it. 

Q. What was his idea; how was he going to get up a Chinese union? What was he 
going to call it /—A. He did not say. 

Q. Where were they going to get their charter from ?—A. He did not say ee ee 
about it; he did not say much at all. 

Q. You did not encourage the idea ?—A. I never thought of it. 

Q. Would you take in an organization of Chinese and Japanese into a labour 
union ?—A. I don’t know, I’m sure. 

Q. How could you, with all your labour legislation against Chinese and Japanese, 
and your prejudice against Chinamen, how could you consistently advocate that they 
should become members of a labour union ?—A. I cannot understand it myself, 


His Lorpsuie.—What difficulty would there be in forming a Chinese and Japanese 
lodge ? 


Mr. Ricuarps.—They have them at present on the Fraser river. It might be 
merely a branch of that that was required here. This was merely a suggestion put out 
to organize the Chinese and Japanese if possible; to get them in an organization of 
their own. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. I wanted to know what Mr. Barber’s conversation was. Mr. Baker volunteered 
that idea himself, did he ?—A. No, he did not express the idea to me. 

Q. He asked you what you thought. Was your idea to ask for recognition of the 
Chinese and Japanese union ?—A. Well, the fact is they were not organized. 

Q. Did anyone approach them on the subject ?/—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Never heard about that ?—A. Yes, I heard something about that. 

Q. What did you hear ?—A. You would hear all kinds of trash.- The reports were 
as many as they are from below. 

Q. Yes, but I want to get at something definite as to the steps taken towards the 
Chinese and Japanese on the lines of their becoming organized /—A. There was noth- 
ing of any consequence. 

Q. Am I right in saying that Mr. Baker advocated furthering the union in order 
to make Mr. Dunsmuir recognize the Western Federation ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Can you imagine a greater extreme than a labour man advocating the union- 
ism of Japanese and Chinamen ?—A. That is only a suggestion, and I don’t know 
what it means myself. I think you are trying to misconstrue that. 

Q. No. You tell me it was talked about. Approaches were made to the Chinese 
and Japanese on the subject of organization ?—A. I said so. 

Q. I understood you to say that you heard so—didn’t you hear so ?—A. I heard 
lots of talk. 
~ Q. I don’t mean to say that you knew, but I understood you to say that there was 
talk of organizing the Japanese and Chinamen. Then I asked you this: whether you 
and Mr. Baker were ready to advocate an extreme measure of that kind in order to 
compel Mr. Dunsmuir to recognize the Western Federation ?—A. If I could assist a 
Chinaman in getting an organization of his own, I would do so. 

Q. The object you had in view was to procure the recognition of the Western 
Federation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you ready to join Mr. Baker in advocating the unionism of Japanese 
end Chinamen, in order to get Mr. Dunsmuir to recognize the Federation ?—A. For 
the welfare of the Japanese and Chinamen. 

Q. Since when did you have an interest in the Japanese and Chinese ?—A. As 


labourers, I have an interest in them. 
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Q. I understand the labouring men wanted to get them out of the country. Do you 
approve of Chinese and Japanese labour ?—A. I approve, when you have to have them, 
that they are entitled to a little liberty. 

Q. You believe they are entitled to work in the country *—A. I believe they are 
entitled to have a union if they wish it. 

Q. You would not advocate any tax on the Chinamen, or any legislation or any- 
thing of that kind to prevent them working in the mines 2 Would you or would you 
not 2—A. That is getting to be a matter of politics, isn’t it? I don’t think it is ne- 
cessary to answer that question. 

Q. Are you so fond of the Chinamen that you would act as a missionary among 
them for the purpose of getting them into a labour union 2—A. I would advise them 
certainly if I thought it would do any good; I would advise them. to organize. 


Q. Does not your examination show that both you and Mr. Baker were willing 


to take any measure you could that would compel Mr. Dunsmuir to recognize the 
Western Federation, and to go to the extreme of organizing the Japanese and China- 
men for that purpose. What do you say as to that ? Did not Mr. Baker say he thought 
that would bring Mr. Dunsmuir to time. Because, if you organized them, the first 
thing you would do would be to call a strike, wouldn’t you ? Why don’t you answer 
the question ?—A. Can that question be answered with yes or no ? 

Q. I think so. I say the first thing you would have done would be to get the 
Chinamen on strike. The first step is organization. That is the general rule, or have 
the Chinamen got more sense than the whitemen, and they organize and don’t strike 
“is that right ? 


Mr. Ricuarps.—I think your Lordship that that is an insult to the people in the . 


Ratt I want to call Mr. Bodwell to order. 


° 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What is the question ? (Question read). What answer do you wish to make 2 
--A. I have no answer to make at all; I don’t know of any intelligent answer to give 
to it. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. I have asked you at least six questions without an answer. Now the proposi- 
tion I was putting before you—I hope you won’t think I am trying to be offensive— 
the statement I made was merely argumentative—but the point I wanted you to an- 
swer was whether if you had organized the Chinese and Japanese, would you have 
called a strike as the next step 2A. If we did organize the Japanese ? 


By His Lordship : 
Q. The question is, Mr. Barber, if you organized the Chinese and Japanese would 
you have called a strike ?—A. I don’t know anything about it. The Japanese and 
Chinamen cannot be organized in the Western Federation of Miners. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. Would there be any object in organizing the Japanese and Chinamen, if not 
to produce a strike ?—A. They would be left to their own affairs. 

Q. Can. you suggest that Mr. Moyer or Mr, Baker would have any purpose in 
organizing the Japanese and Chinese unless it was to bring about a strike, in order 
to: assist your movement here ?—A. That would be left to the Chinamen. All that 
would be possible for Mr. Baker and Mr. Moyer would be to assist them. 

' Q. You refuse to draw what seems a very obvious inference. 


His Lorpsuw.—Mr. Bodwell, you assume that Moyer wanted them to organize as 
members of the Western Federation of Miners ; he might want them organized by 
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themselves. And that having organized by themselves he would induce them to strike 
in sympathy with the Federation. That might be a fair way of carrying on the war.. 
Mr. Bopwetu.—I put the proposition, and you heard his answer. 
Q. How long have you been here this last time you came back here; about a 
year and a half ago ?—A. Yes, a little more. 
Q. How long had you been away from here ?—A. I was away from here between 
four and five years. 
Q. How many years would you say you have been away from this camp ?—A. 
I believe about six years. 
. You were down in the Kootenay country, were you not ?—A. Yes. 
. Working in quartz mines ?—A. Prospecting and working in quartz mines. 
. And you joined the Western Federation of Miners while there 2—A. Yes. 
. What part of the Kootenays ?—A. Rossland. 
Were you in the Rossland strike ?—A. No. 
How long were you in Rossland ?—A. I generally wintered there. 
What mine did you work in ?—A. I have worked in nearly all of them. 
. And you joined the Western Federation while there, and became acquainted 
with its constitution then ?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you came back here about two years ago ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you know a man named Higney ?—A. I am slightly acquainted with him. 
Q. Where did you meet him ?—A. Here, I believe. 
Q. About a month before the organization ?—A. Not until after the organization. 
Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that he came here shortly before the organiza- 
tion ?—A. I don’t know what time he came. f 
Q. You might as well admit these things if you know them. Do you know a man 


named Chambers ?—A. I don’t remember knowing a man of that name. A 
2 Q. Don’t you know that Higney was sent here by Mr. Baker 2?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know where he came from ?—A. I do not. 

Q. Ever hear him say ?—A. Never did. 

Q. Ever hear anybody else say ?—A. I believe I have heard that Higney was from 
Ladysmith. 

Q. And you say you don’t know that he came here shortly before the strike 2—A. 
I don’t know how long before the strike. 

Q. Do you know a man named Chambers ?—A. Yes, I remember Chambers. 

Q. How long before the strike was it you saw Chambers ?—A. I had a very short 
acquaintance with Chambers. 

Q. How long before the organization was the first time you saw Chambers at 
Cumberland ?—A. I could not say. 

Q. About a month ?—A. I believe—I don’t believe I knew Chambers until the 
organization ; that I knew him first when he became a member. 

Q. He could not have been here very long before the organization, or you would 
have seen him ?—A. I might have seen him, but I did not know who he was. 

Q. Do you know a man here from the Crow’s Nest ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Would you be surprised to hear that he came from there ?—A. I would not be 
surprised to hear he came from anywhere. 

Q. It never occurred to you that Higney was here doing missionary work for the 
union ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know a man named Hendricks ?—A. Yes; he came from the other side 
somewhere; I don’t know where. 

Q. He was not here very long before the organization ?—A. I believe he came 
a very short time before. ; 

Q. Do you know a man named Wilson ?—A. I know several men by that name. 

Q. Thomas Wilson from Nanaimo ?—A. I know two Thomas Wilsons. 

Q. Do you know Thomas Wilson from Nanaimo ?—A. They are both from 


Nanaimo, I believe. 
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Q. Did they both come here shortly before the organization ?—A. I believe I 
know the Wilson you have reference to. 

Q. Do you know a man named Holden ?—A. I am very poor on remembering 
names; I might have. 

Q. He came here shortly before the organization of this union—you don’t know 
that 2—A. No, I can’t say that I do. 


Hs Lorpsuie.—Suppose, Mr. Bodwell, that this organization was organized at the 
suggestion of the Nanaimo men, what is the point of it ? 


Mr. Bopwetu.—The point I will make is that the men here were not anxious for 
organization. ; 

Q. Do you know a man named Swanson ?—A. I know a man named Swanson. 

Q. He came here before the organization 7—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know a man named Edwards who came here from Nanaimo very shortly 
before organization ?—A. No, I cannot say that I do. 

Q. Do you know a man named Godrey ?—A. No, I can’t say that I do. 

Q. Would it surprise you to learn, from what you know of local conditions, that 
these men were here shortly before organization, and were talking up union and organi- 
zation in Cumberland ? Would you be surprised to know that, or have you not heard 
it 2A. I never had any one approach me and I know nothing whatever. 

Q. Would you be surprised to learn that these men were here very shortly before 
the organization, talking up organization at Cumberland ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. And that when they got together a certain number they sent for Mr. Baker to 
come and organize the union ?—A. I don’t know anything about it. : 

Q. And that the notice calling the meeting had no name attached to it; do you 
know that ?—A. I don’t. 

Q. Did you see any of the notices posted up ?—A. I don’t remember seeing the 
notices. 

Q. You went to the meeting which was held on April 5 @—A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you remember that Mr. Bicknell made a motion there that the question of 
whether there should be organization or not should be left to the men to decide by 
ballot—Mr. Thomas Bickell ?—A. He made a motion. 

Q. And did not Mr. Baker say he would not, allow that motion to be put to the 
meeting; that he had come to organize and was going to organize such men as were 
going into the organization anyway 2—A. I did not hear Baker say that; I don’t think 
he did. 

Q. Did not Baker say he had come to organize this union, and that he was going 
to do it with such men as he could get to come into it, whether the rest came or not 2 
—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Or words to that effect ?—A. No, I don’t remember. 

Q. Will you undertake to swear that he did not ¢—A. I am swearing to the best 
sf my knowledge that he did not. 

Q. That he did not say anything to that effect 2—A. Well, what the effect might 
have been, I don’t know. 

Q. Was Mr. Bicknell’s motion put to the meeting ?—A. I don’t know whether it 
was seconded. 

Q. Was it not ruled out and not allowed to be put ¢@—A. I don’t know; I don’t 
think it was. 

Q. Will you swear that it was not—that that motion was not ruled out of that 
meeting ?—A. I think it was not ruled out. 

Q. That is, it was not put because it was not allowed to be put ¢—A. I know the 
motion was not put. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Who was chairman of that meeting *—A. Higney, I believe. 
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By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. And he is not here now ?—A. No. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Is he a Nanaimo man ?~A. He comes from Ladysmith. 


By Mr. Bodweil : 


Q. Hendricks was secretary ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Didn’t it strike you as peculiar that these men, who were the last comers to 
the camp, that one should be chairman and the other secretary of the meeting, neither 
of them working at the time ?—A. Not so much in view that any person who had 
formerly taken these steps in unionism were discriminated against. 

Q. Is that the reason ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Will you swear that Higney did not rule out Bickell’s motion ?—A. To the 
best of my belief there was no ruling out of the motion. 

Q. Is it not a fact that Higney refused to allow that motion to go to the meet- 
ing !—A. I don’t know whether there was a seconder to the motion or not. 

Q. Because Mr. Baker said he would not allow that motion to be put to the meeting 
—that he was going to organize anyway—is that true ?—A. To the best of my belief 
it is not true. z 

Q. Now, what did Mr. Baker say with reference to that motion ?—A. There was 
quite a noise and Mr. Baker could not be heard very well. I don’t remember him say- 
ing anything particular on that motion. I don’t believe he said much on that motion. 

Q. Why was not the motion put to the meeting ?—A. I don’t suppose there was 
a seconder. : 

Q. Do you give that as an honest reason why that motion was not put to the meet- 
ing ‘—A. I give that as the best reason I know of. 

Q. Now, Mr. Collishaw made a motion or tried to make a motion?—A. Yes. 

Q. And his motion was that the vote.as to’whether there should be a union or not 
should be taken by ballot at the pit-head ?—A. I believe he did. 

Q. Why was not that motion put to the meeting 2—A. I don’t know whether it 
had a seconder. Mats aa heir Ata Ma on aA x 

Q. Is that not true that Baker said he would not allow either of these motions to 
go to the meeting—that those who did not want to organize could get out 2—A. In the 
best of my opinion, I believe he said nothing of that kind. 


By Mr. Rowe: . . 
. Q. Did Mr, Baker speak .at all.concerning these motions 2—A. I don’t think he 
spoke on the motions at all. din Sores 
By Mr. Bodwell : : | , 
Q. And you tell me the only reason no motion went to the meeting was there was 
no seconder to either one of them ?—A. I don’t knew whether there was a seconder ; 
it was not stated from the chair. | | . 
~ Q. Was that the reason it was not stated from the chair 2A: T don’t know. 
Q. Did you form any opinion at the time from what you heard ?—A. No, I cannot ' 
say that I'did- =°°* Fits eg ss TNL ay 
~ Q. As a matter of fact, did not a number of men leave after this—didn’t James. 
Reid second Bicknell’s motion ?—A. T don’t know. | Fey 
Q. Will you swear he did not ?—A. I won’t swear he did. WAS 
- Q. Didn’t a considerable number of men leave the meeting when these motions 
were made, and not allowed ?—A. There-were men left the hall after that: 5 


—_— 
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Q. I suppose the minutes don’t contain any reference to these: motions that I 
have mentioned, one moved by Bickell and the one:by Collishaw?—A. I don’t think 
they did. ; 

Q. Now, you say there were 135 men joined. There were about .700' men at work 
altogether at that time on all the shifts 2A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. How many were at work then 2A. We have got them all pretty nearly in the 
union, and they are about 300. 

Q. How many men were working here at the time that these 135 joined the union 2 
_—A. Mr. Matthews can give you a better idea as to that. Hey 

Q. Have you any idea ?—A. Somewhere over 300... é 

Q. So that 135—do you say there were 135 at that meeting when that resolution, 
was passed ?—-A. Yes. ! Pear : 

Q. Did they join that date ?—A. Yes. 

Q. After the meeting ? So that is the way you fix the number ?—A. That is the 
way we fix the number of members who joined. ; i 

Q. So 135 were the people who formed this union, without allowing a motion to 
have a ballot at the pit-head 2? (No answer.) | 

Q. You say you have been holding meetings every week since of the union ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And that 250 is the average attendance at these meetings ?—A. Probably. 

Q. Now, these motions were both made and neither one of them put to the meet- 
ing ?—A. I don’t think the motions were seconded. 

Q. You will say this at least, that these motions were both made and neither one 
put to the meeting ?—A. I would further say in regard to that, they were put to the 
meeting by a man who has always taken a stand against unionism. 

Q. Were these resolutions put to the meeting; you mean they were moved in the 
meeting. The men who moved them were opposed to unions ?~-A. Men who always 
opposed unions, and always . Puget a bast 

- Q. And you determined that you would not hear the other side, that the men who 
opposed the union had no rights in a labour meeting ‘to consider a question of organi- 
zation ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Why was the motion refused; you see you have suggested the answer. You 
said these men were opposed to unions. Was that the reason why their motion did not 
go to the meeting ?—A. What I meant to suggest was that they were men that were 
always willing to take a stand against the men. 

Q. Who wanted to organize. You don’t concede the right to take the opposite 
view to you ?—A. Certainly. . 

Q. Why didn’t you allow them to exercise their right and argue for their motion, 
and put it to the meeting ?—A. I had nothing to do with it. Pau 

Q. You said in your examination in chief that you had been holding these meet- 
ings with an average attendance of 250. Do you want to pledge yourself to that pro- 
position ?—A. I was only giving an-estimate. - bem 

Q. Where did you hold these meetings 2—A. In the city hall. — 

Q. How many will that seat comfortably ?—A. About 180 comfortably. 

Q. Would you be surprised to know that’ by actual count ‘you have not had an aver- 
age attendance of over 70.?—A. I don’t believe that at all. , tare 

Q. What means did you take to estimate the numbers ?—A.. Well, I was not giving 
any igi G3 

Q. But you gave a positive figure, and now you tell us it: was an estimate ?—A. I 
did not give a positive figure. - 

Q. You said between 200 and 250, and do you still think that ?—A. I still think 
that. 

Q. How many meetings have you had *—A. Do you mean regular meetings @ 

Q. Yes 2—A.. Eight, I think. y.'40 « Shear ei eee - 
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. Mr. Hutcutwson.—One. every week for: two months. 
a Q. You formed: this committee and came to Mr. Matthews on Friday evening, 
didn’t you, about four o’clock—that is, Friday the 1st May, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and handed him your list 2—A. No, we did not hand him any list: we did 
not have the list with us. We asked him if he would accept a list. 

Q. That ‘was: about four o’clock inthe afternoon, was. it not 2—A. Yes, I don’t 
know what time it was. 

Q. About that time when you got his answer, four o’clock in the afternoon ?—A. 
I believe it was about that. — 

Q. And the next day you came there about what time 2—A. I was not there the 
next day. ning “ 

Q. Who did come the next day with a notice? You were not with the committee 
the next day ?—A. No. ; . 

~Q. When they came to notify Mr. Matthews that they had struck, you were not 
there then ?—A. No. 

Q. What time did you strike; did you go to work the next day ?—A. No. 

Q. So that all the notice Mr. Matthews had of the strike was what could be in- 
ferred from your actions after four o’clock in the afternoon before you struck—that is 
right ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, as to the discharge ‘of these men—you understood you were laid off as a 
matter of discipline ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have any reason to believe that you were going to be permanently out 
of employment, so far as this management was concerned ?—A. Yes. : 

Z Q. What was your reason ?—A. For the reason that this company had acted in 
that manner on previous occasions, 

Q. Were you here on previous occasions?’ That was the time of the Tully Boyce 
affair 7—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Tully Boyce was very obnoxious to these men. That was shortly after the 
strike at Wellington, which he engineered ?—A. I was not acquainted with the man. 

Q. You knew him by reputation ?—A. His reputation was not very largely cir- 
culated. 

Q. Were you in the country at the time of the strike at: Wellington ?—A. That 
was shortly before my time. 

Q. Then the only thing you had to go on was that Tully Boyce came to organize, 
and that the officers of the union wh'ch he tried to organize were dismissed—were dis- 
missed permanently ?—A. Yes: ‘sir: 

Q. And that is the only occasion you know anything about yourself 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there anything Mr. Matthews said to you, or any official of this mine said 
to you, which would justify you in stating that you had expected from what their con- 
versation was to be permanently out of employment at. these works 2—A. No doubt, 
it would mean to be laid off. ; rare 

Q. Tell me anything that Mr. Matthews. said, or any official of this mine said to 
you which would justify you in drawing that inference ?—A: He would not deal with 
the Western Federation of Miners.’ 

. Q. He said he would not recognize the union ?—A: Would not recognize a list. 

Q. The list was that they had to take back such men as you men ordered, not 
such as they chose to ask, in the order which you would place them on the list 2—A.In 

_the order in which they were laid off. 

: Q. That is the order in which they would be put on the list handed Mr. Mat- 

thews 2—A. Yes. 

~ - Q. So that your proposition came to this: that he was to take a list from you 

which was to show the men he would employ, and the order he would employ ?—A. No, 
sir. 

| Q. That list contained the mode, and the order 2—A. There was no list. 
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Q. If you had a list ?—A. The list would have—— 

Q. That list would contain the names of the men to be employed, and the order 
in which they were to be employed ?—A. It would contain the dates they were laid 
off—each man, and the time his place was finished, and the date. It would be handed 
to him so that he would see it, and if he wished to start them on their regular dates— 

Q. Do you mean to say if he had recognized your committee and had taken that 
list that would have been treating you right, and according to your understanding, if 
he employed the men in any other order except that mentioned in the list 2—A. They 
could have been employed different. 

Q. Would the union have understood that that was what the management ought 
to do when they took that-list from them ?—A. They would be expected to show some 
fair disposition in starting the officers. 

Q. That was what you insisted, a fair disposition of the work—the list would 
contain ?—A. That would just simply be a record of what time they were out of 
‘places. ; 

Q. Don’t you suppose the company knew the time they were out, as well as the 
union 2 What need was there for the union to give a list if the company knew ? Why 
don’t you come to the point, and let us get on ¢ Can you give me another reason for 
Landing that list in? If it was simply a record of dates, the company have these 
dates ?—A. Well, it would have been showing a fair disposition towards the Federa- 
tion. 

Q. Now, that is the only thing you can put your finger on. Has the statement of 
any official justified you in inferring that you would not be employed on these works 
cr the fact that Mr. Matthews said he would not accept that list. You cannot tell me 
anything else, can you ’—A. Only that we were walking around town out of work, and 
cthers were going around getting work. 

Q. Will you undertake to say, Mr. Barber, that there were places for you men who 
were walking around ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. So you cannot say anything about that then ?—A. I cannot say. 

Q. Have you never been out of work temporarily before during your employment 
with this company ?—A. I believe I did have to walk around a month one time for 
esking for an advance. \ 

Q. How long have you worked for the company altogether ? You worked here 
about two years this last time. When did you work for this company before ?—A. I 
could not tell you. — ‘ ; 

Q. How long ago ?—A. Altogether, I believe, between 6 and 7 years 
Q. When did you begin, and where ?—A. I began work in the old No. 1 mine at 
Tnion. . tg ; 

Q. How long did you work there ?—A. I believe about 14 months. 
_. Q. Then where did you go ?—A. Well, I think I went away from here then, some- 
- where about a. yeate, oo. faucet is rue 34 er 
Q. How long ago was that-?—A. That was in 1890; I think it was then. _ 
Q. Then you came back here, did you ?—A. Yes, I came back.. - 
Q. And you went to work here again ?—A. Yes, ‘ i Poe Glen 
Q. How long did you work then ¢—A. Really, I don’t know; I believe a couple of 
years or So. fen ae 
Q. It is only ten years.’ How. do. you’account: for not being able to go on ?—A. 
’ T have never kept a diary. » : ? al 
-Q. Are we to believe that a man does not know where he has been working in the 
last ten years ?—A. It is a thing I do frequently—how long I have worked in certain 
places; I have been in a good many places. Oa ea 
“" QIn'the last’ ten years A. ‘No, but following up prospecting in the last ten 
years, and one thing and another. BEE 5B — ween oot owpkad 
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Q. During the last five years, what has your principal business been—prospecting ? 
—A. Not in the last five years. You hardly give a man a chance to make a statement. 
Q. I would like to get some kind ofa statement; 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You have been working for the company five or six years ?—A. I told about 
that; that can be found out from the company’s books. 


By Mr. Richards : 


Q. Didn’t you know that the men around here were anxious for a union, when it 
was organized first /—A. I had heard some talk of it—not very much. I had been 
living at the Lake and heard very little. 

Q. You know in a general way that the men around here would have liked to have 
had a union, if possible 2—A. Yes, 

Q. When Mr. Baker came here, did he not say, or did he say, that he had come 
to organize here, and that if you wanted to organize, or wished it, he was ready to 
organize ?—A. I believe he did. ; 

'  Q. He did not force it or advise it, but merely said he was here to organize, and 
if you wished it he was ready to organize ?—A. That was the statement, I believe. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Did he say he was going to organize anyway ?’—A. No, sir; I never heard that 
statement. 


By Mr. Richards : 
Q. That if the men wished it he would organize; that he was not going to. force 
it on anybody ? That the Western Federation never cared to force their organization 
on anybody ’—A. Yes, he said that. 
Q. What. occurred after that? Have you any recollection ? Did not some one 
-make a motion to organize ?—A. I asked if a motion would be in order. 

Q. And did not the chairman tell you it would be ?—A. Yes; I made a motion 
that we organize. . 

Q. And did not hear Reed say’ something,; don’t you remember Reed saying some- 
thing, but that he did not exactly oppose. the motion ?—A. I did not hear Reed’s 
motion; did not hear what he said. . 

Q. You remember what Bickell said ?- Did Bickell make any personal remarks ? 

- Instead of making a motion did not Bickell pass remarks which caused a hubub ?— 
A. Yes, Bickell made a remark that I was a single man, and had nothing at stake 
here. a 

Q. He passed personal remarks on other men besides yourself 2 Was it not in 
amendment to the motion that it was of necessity out of order? Bickell did not get 
his amendment seconded, but he started to make personal remarks ?—A. Yes, I think 
that was the case ; I never heard a séconder or heard the motion stated. ; 

Q. Had there been’ an amendment would it not have been out of order the way he 
was putting it /—A. Yes, it would: Ren BE: dP 3 

: ‘Q. Were there calls’ for a motion to be:put whether he would organize or not ?— 
A. There were. yan Rae 
-  Q. What eccurred)then, do you:know ?—~A:. I-believe at that time Baker rose up 
and said that any that did not wish to stop and become members—those that did not 
wish to become members of the Western Federation, he asked. them to please retire. 
: By Mr. Rowe: Beets moa s ae, 
| ox ».Q. That was before the motion, was put ?—A.:I could not say eel believe it was 


_ before the motion was put; I am not sure. 
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Q. How many retired ?—A. I doit know. 
Q. Fifty ?—A. There were a few men on top ; don’t vasa there were more than 
a dozen probably. 


By Mr. Rowe: rjiathere epi 
Q. They were not miners 3 —A. Not with the ooo of three 0 or four. 


By Mr. Richards : 


Q. There were a lot of other-men that were not workmen of the company that 
went out ?A. I believe there was. 
Q. So that the men that stayed were all willing to te pLeenires 2+ Axa Mea 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Who administered the oath, Baker ?—A. Baker. 
By Mr. Richards : 

Q. Then after that what: occurred 2.» You were discharged or laid off, were you 
not ?—A. I was laid off. 

Q. For what length of time were you laid off ?—A. Two weeks. 

Q. What happened when your two weeks were up ?—A. My place was finished. 

Q. What did the manager say to you ?—A. It was the underground manager. 

Q. You were in a stall 2A. Yes. 

Q. Had it any more ground to go, or was it turned into the next stall 2—A. Of 
course I cannot see ahead in the stall, but coal was there when I stopped. 

Q. Have the other stalls gone farther than your stall iA. I don’t know that; 
they were probably one staff farther up. 

Q. Is it not usual, when your two weeks are up that you go to aed pions Yes, 
that is the custom. 

Q. Is it the custom that you go on, after you.are laid off two weeks ?—A. Yes, 
it is customary. 

Q. Were there any men put on cae hac! time Ea I heard there was; I 
don’t know. 

Q. What conclusion did you come to when your work was Siappeet like that 2—A. 
Well, I came to the conclusion that there was no more work for me. 

Q. When you interviewed Mr. Matthews about being placed on again, didn’t Mr. 
Matthews say that he could not recognize the union under any circumstances, as Mr. 
Dunsmuir would not recognize it 2 In fact, he meant it was the desire not to recognize 
the union ?2—A. That is the way it appeared to me. 

Q. That is the way you understood it. That has been the way it, as in the pets 
About that telegram. You did not’ think that this telegram was what we went out 
on strike for—to organize the Chinese, or to ppp of Cumberland being called out 2 
—A.:No, sir. 

Q. That is not. the eee at is it ae Roe 

Q. Did Mr. Baker say when he formed the organization, that hola the mem- 
bers be discriminated against, or if they would in any way try to break up the union, 
that the Federation would stand by them ?—A. He did. 

Q. Was that. not the understanding we went on ?. The telegram has nothing to 
do with the strike 2—A. Nothing whatever. . : 

Q. That is business apart from this strike,.is it not 2—A.. Yes. 


ing for the mice is to see if they Soils get support. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—What the witness means to say is that we did not 0 out on strike 
by reason of the telegram. 
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Q. Was there anything said about this place going out in sympathy with Lady- 
smith ?—A. Nothing. “3 

Q. Did the telegram suggest that we went out in sympathy with Ladysmith ?— 
A. No, there was no suggestion. ighal . 

Q. According to that telegram—it reads— to win at Ladysmith’ ?—A. That tele- 
gram has nothing to do with the strike situation. . , 


Mr. Rowr.—The question was asked the witness if the strike was with the approval 
of the executive, and he said that they had received the approval of the executive by 
the telegram from the president in reply to a telegram.asking for approval. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—I am asking these questions to clear up the matter. There is a 
misunderstanding; this telegram was prior to the strike, 
His Lorpsuie.—That is the telegram from Evans. 


Mr. Ricwarps.—I am seeking to prove that that telegram has nothing to do with 
our strike, or calling us out here. 


Mr. Rowr.—Then the question would arise, when was the approval of the executive 
obtained ? 

WiTNEss.—It is not necesary to have the approval of the executive, only for the 
support. 


By Mr. Richards : 


Q. Is that the understanding we went on, that should we be discriminated against, 
if we should go on strike, the Federation would support us ?—A. If you are attacked 
you can go on strike at any time. 


By H c Lordship : 


_ Q.: There is no doubt, Mr. Barber, that it was on the strength of this telegram that 
you went out ?—A. No; it was on the strength of that telegram that we based our idea 
of support.- If we went out without the approval of the executive board, they might 
not give us support. 3 s 

Q. This telegram was the day before you had the meeting here ? 


Mr. Ricnarps.—No, that cannot be, it must be the 14th. 
WitNess.—It was the Saturday previous to May 2, the 24th. 


‘Mr. Ricuarps.—That telegram was given to you to show you conclusively what 
Mr. Baker said at the beginning. I mean what Mr. Baker said as to the fact that 
should we be attacked for organizing, the union would support us. That is the situa- 
tion; it is not the telegram, that telegram is not shown to back the statement. 


Mr. Rowr.—How did the telegram come into the possession of this local ? 
Mr. Ricuarps.—It was given to Mr. Barber by Mr. Baker, I think. 


. _ Mr. Rowe.—If it was given to this local it would appear to be given for the pur- 
‘pose of influencing the executive ? 


Mr. Ricuarps.—Yes, it was given in that way; it would be then given to Lady- 
smith or Nanaimo; it would be shown around; it was given to show that we would 
have backing. The telegram would read that we should go out in sympathy. but that 
is not so. ; 4 1s 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You got this telegram at the joint meeting 2—A. No, I got it from him in 


Nanaimo. 
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By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Previous to the joint meeting?—A. Before that, I believe; it was not in 
connection with the joint meeting. 
Q. Was it read at the joint meeting ?—A. No. 
Mr. Hurcuinson.—What date is the telegram ? 
His Lorpsuip.—It seems to be the 22nd or 24th. 
Mr. Hutcuiwson.—Would the 24th come on Saturday ? 
His Lorpsurp.—The 24th of April was on Friday. 


Mr. Hurcuwson.—Then we had the meeting on Sunday, the 26th—was it Saturday 
or Sunday ? 


Witness.—It would be Sunday. 


Mr. Hurcumson.—So that in that case the telegram would arrive before the meet+ 
ing. 
By Mr. Richards : 
Q. This telegram did not influence the actions of that meeting ?—A. No. 


Q. It had no effect at that joint meeting whatever ?—A. It was not known in the 
joint meeting. 


Q. So therefore you came out on strike according to the constitution, and that 
the Federation, in observing the constitution would give you support /—A. Yes. 

Q. So, therefore, it is not in sympathy. About the Chinese and Japanese. - Did 
Mr. Baker say he was thinking of organizing them, or getting them organized by some 
Chinese organizer ?@—A. I had not discussed the Chinese question with Baker; it - 
was just a suggestion. I don’t understand anything about the question ‘at all. 

Q. You would not be in favour of them joining the Federation ?—A. Certainly 
not ; they could not comply with our constitution and by-laws. 

By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Why Q 


By His ondduae 
Q. Don’t you think Chinamen could discuss socialistic questions ! 
By Mr. Richards : . 
Q. Would it be the scale of wages that would stop filem iA. Yes. 
By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. They could not earn the wages, you mean ?—A. No. . 
By Mr. Richards : . 42K ay 
Q. Would you be willing that sey should have the same scale of wages 2A. "No. 
By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Why not tA. They could not discuss fatten’ questions: coming before 
the union, ** ** 


By Mr. jgpttte 


Q: Because they could not speak the tatipinde? gun Yes. 


Q. How do you do with the Belgians « or French ore We would have interpre- 
ters. 


Q. You could not have Chinese interpreters ?—A’ There | is no one here’ can under- 
stand ‘the Chinese language outside of the Chinese and Japanese. 
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Q. Would there be any objection to their having a lodge of their own ?—A. I 
would not object. : 


By Mr. Richards : 


Q. Don’t the Japanese and Chinese have unions in different parts of British 
Columbia—they have on the Fraser ?—A. I believe they have. 

Q. Would you have any objection to them having a branch of that union here? 
—A. Not at all. 

Q. Was that not what Mr. Baker meant 2—A. I think that was so. 

Q. Could you say that you had any information to that effect 2—A. No, I could 
not say that I had any information ; it was merely a suggestion. 

Q. You state conclusively that this is not a sympathetic strike ; it is a strike 
for reinstatement of the men and recognition of the F ederation ?—A. Certainly it is 
not a sympathetic strike ; I believe I made a statement on what I considered recogni- 
tion of the union. 

Q. What would be the reason why you would want the union recognized here ; 
so that you could have freedom ,to speak on different questions ?—A. I have already 
gone through that. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Did Baker show you this telegram in the presence of anyone else ?—A. No, 
Sits » 

Q. He gave it to you ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did he say to do with it 2—A. He did not say to do anything ; I might 
read it before the lodge if I liked—might ask their opinion—some suggestion of that 
kind. rare ; 

Q. You read it, and asked their opinion ?—A. I did. 

Q. When was that ?—A. At one of our regular meetings sometime since. 

Q. Would it be the next regular meeting after the 24th? I suppose it would ; 
you would not keep it in your pocket without saying anything about it for two weeks @ 
—A,. I gave it to the secretary. 

Q. When was your meeting (—A..Wednesday—Tuesday at that time, I believe. 

Q. At any rate, it was read at either the first meeting or the next meeting, after 
the receipt of the telegram ?—A. The first meeting, the secretary says. 

Q. What action ‘was taken by the meeting ?—A.: It was discussed for a short 
time, and we came to the conclusion that we did not know anything about it. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. As a matter of fact, the officers of this lodge wanted the men to go out in 
sympathy with this lodge, and the men would not do it. ?—A. No, 
~~ Q. Did not you advocate that yourself ~—A.* No. 

Q. None of the officers of the lodge ?—A. No. ; 

Q: Mr. Baker did ?—A. I never heard him, . ., . ne 

Q. How do you account for Mr. Moyer telegraphing to him that he approves of. 
calling out enough men to win at Ladysmith ‘—A. That is correspondence between 
themselves that I know nothing about. Pret 

Q. Was there not a telegram read at one of your lodge meetings from Ladysmith, 
about going out in sympathy with them ?—A. No, sir, 

Q. Someone said that ?—A. There was not. 
_.Q. Nothing of that. kind done ¢—A. No. 


Q. Then you did not. discuss the question of sympathetic strike with Ladysmith, 4 
—A. No, sir. 
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' By His Lordship : . br 
Q. This telegram was read, I understand, at a meeting on April 29, the regular 
weekly meeting ?—A. Yes, I believe that would be the meeting probably. © 
Q. And you say there was no particular action taken on it t—Ay Nox 
Q. But the question of going out on strike was discussed at that meeting ?—A. 
No, sir. Etre 
Q. Was not discussed at all 2—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Rowe: ty : ae in | 
Q. When was the committee appointed that went to see Mr. Matthews in regard! 
to the taking back of the men ?—~A. I would have to look up those dates. 
Mr. Ricuarps.—It was on the 9th. ; 


By Mr. Rowe: rh ay Geet Yee 

Q. So you did not know that you had a grievance until the refusal of Mr. 
Matthews to reinstate the men ?—A. Yes, we knew we had a grievance. © 

Q. But that established the grievance ? If he had taken back the men there 
would have been no strike ?—A. Leaving a reasonable length of time. i 

Q. Supposing Mr. Matthews had assented to your proposition, there would have 
been no strike 2—A. Yes, no strike. 

Q. It was upon his refusal that the meeting’ was called, I understand ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that was to prove that your men were being discriminated against, and you 
took action on that on May 2 ?—A. Yes. : Bak 


Tus Lorpsuip.—When did you go to see Mr. Matthews ? 
Mr. Ricuarps.—May 1. ; 
Mr. Bopwetu.—Friday was the day they came, Saturday they called the strike. 


By Wis Lordship : 
Q. The meeting was held on May 2; you say notices were posted up here and 
there ?—A. Yes © sy fs | Pee 
Q. I don’t quite understand the closing up of the stalls. You might explain that 
a little more. You are giving us the impression that the company, when they want 
to get rid of you some way or other, close down your place ?—A. I think that can 
probably be explained better in some other cases than mine. Although I know that 
the stall I was working in was going somewhere near the surface, I don’t understand 
the geographical survey of the mine, and it might be in a short distance—— 
Q. It might be an unfounded suspicion ?—A. It might be. 


By Mr. Rowe: ee : ; 
 Q. But you did not expect it to terminate so soon ¢—A. No, I did not expect it. 


CUMBERLAND, May. 28, 1903. 
Davin HALLIDAY, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You are a coal miner, Mr. Halliday ?2—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How long have you lived here 2—A. Since the 10th or 11th of January—the 


second Monday in January, anyhow. aE | 
Q. Where were you before that ¢—A. I was in Texada; I was there. six months. 
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Q. Where before that ?—A,. I was in Extension, B.C. 

Q. How:long. there ?—A,; One. year. 

Q. Where before. that ?—A. Hamilton, Scotland. 

Q. You are:a-Scotch coal miner ?—A. Yes, sir. - 

‘Q.. Not quite: two years in the country.?—A. I am just about two years in the 
country. 

Q. What office do you hold in the local union ?—A. I am treasurer and a member 
cf the executive board. 

Q. Were you a union man in the old country ’—A. I was a member. of a union 
in the old country—a ¢oal- miners’ union. Oats 

Q. Tell us shortly the affairs leading up to the strike here ?—A. I don’t know; 
the circumstances were pretty bad, seeing that a man could not say union, or if he 
said union, I could see that he would not hold his job long. 

Q. What do you mean by saying union ?—A. That he could not exercise the right 
of freedom.of speech; that is what I mean. 

Q. On what subjects 2—A. I suppose on the trade union movement, or politics. 

Q. Could not.say.anything about unionism or about politics 2—A. Or about poli- 
ties, provided you were on the opposing side to the employers. 

Q. If he did so he was in danger of losing his job 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any cases where that happened ?—A. Yes, there was one man 
eince I came here was fired, as they term it, discharged for saying something. 

Q. Who was he ?—A. Walter. White. 

- Q. Is he still in the place 2—A. I understand he is; I saw him last week; I could 
not say distinctly. 

Q. Just tell us how he came to be discharged 2A. Well, there were two members 
sent here from the Enterprise Union, No. 181, W.F.M., by the executive board of that 
union: foe 

-Q. Where is that ?—A. Ladysmith—by the executive board of that union. 

Q. Was it by their wish or by request from here ?—A. No, sir, they were sent 
by. the executive board to 
Q. Not in response to any invitation ?—A, So far as I am concerned, no invita- 


tion. 5 
Q. Who were they ?—A. One was James Higney, I think, and another was an 
Italian; I don’t know his name; I never met him, — 

Q. When did they get here ?—A. I could not exactly state; it was a week after 
they came here before I saw.them. __ i 

Q. Can you tell us—-as nearly as you can ?—A. About two weeks before the 5th 
April. 

Q. I suppose it is in your interest to have this man White subpoenaed; if it ig 
not we will not take the time ? 

Mr. Bowrti.—It does not matter whether he is called or not, we will explain in 
our evidence. 

His Lorpsiie —I think we had better have him here. 


Q. These men came here about two weeks before; did you have any conversation 
with them ?—A. A conversation with one of them a week previous to the 5th of April. 

Q. Tell us what that was about 2—A. He asked my opinion as to how it would be 
to form a branch of the W. F. M. in this town—if the men would like to become mem- 
kers of that organization. I said I could not state, that I had only been here about 
two months previous to that, and that he had a pretty hard nut to crack to form any 
branch of a union under the conditions that were existing here previous to that. 

Q. When you said something about conditions, to: what did you allude ?—A. The 
conditions I have alluded to before—that a man could not exercise the right of free 


speech, or he‘is liable to. forfeit his employment. 
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Q. Yes, what did he say 2—A. He said he came to investigate individual opinion 
as to whether or not they wished to form a branch of that organization. 

Q. What was the result 9—A. The result was that he found out most of the men 
were in favour of forming a branch of the W.F.M. ' 

Q. Most of them. Can you give us some idea of the numbers ?—A. I could not 
give you an idea of the numbers. 

Q. That was your honest opinion?—A. That was his opinion, not mine; I told 
him I could do nothing to aid him, and he would have to do his own work investigat- 
ing matters. He only asked my opinion. 

Q. Were you in favour of joining the W.F.M. ¢?—A. Certainly, I was in favour if 
they were forming one to join it. 

Q. Had you looked at the constitution before you came to that conclusion ?—A. 
No, I had not had a look at the constitution, but I understood it was conducted on 
fairly democratic principles. 

Q. You knew, of course, that the central authority was in the United States @—A, 
I knew the central authority was in Denver, Colorado. 

Q. And didn’t you stop to consider the question of how far you were surrendering 
your freedom to the people in Denver ?—A. No, I did not think I was surrendering 
any freedom; I thought if a union was formed I might have a little freedom to exer- 
cise the right of freedom of speech, as a freeborn British subject. 

Q. You had a meeting on the 5th ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How was that meeting called 2—A. It was called by notice; I saw the notices 
on some of the telegraph posts around the town. 

Q. How many were posted up before the meeting ?—A. I could not state exactly; 
I remember seeing one the night previous, but I guess they were out before that. 

Q. About 48 hours’ previous 2—A. I could not say how long they were out. 

Q. Did Mr. Higney tell you that he had an interview with Mr. Baker ?—A. I 
cannot recall. | i is Sabu ba ia 

Q. Did he tell you he-had an interview with people in authority belonging to the 
Federation 7A. Certainly, that he was sent here by the executive board of the Lady- 
smith union. v aariea Al x 

Q. Had he communicated with the central authority at Denver ?—A. Not that I 
know of. J “2 ‘s 

Q. They would have something to say about the forming of a union ?—A. I pre- 
sume they would. Rit Pui t dade Abed Sah he i 

Q. Would it be right to conclude that he had the approval of the. Denver people 
before he started on this investigation 7—A. It might: be right to conclude so; I sup- 
pose he would, but I cannot state. Benth Jo Bele g sti alar Eile 

Q. How many men were at the meeting ?—-A. About: 150, I guess. You mean pre- 
vious to organizing 4 © ffeil ae 

Q. I mean April 5th ?—A. There » were: over 150 in the»meeting when it was 
opened. : rane Sane Ihe 
Q. How many would have had a right’ to go to the: meeting; how many white 
coal miners ?—A. I suppose about 250. 

Q. About 100 stayed away, then#@—A.. Wes!? gatx teats at ag he 2 

Q. How long did the meeting last ¢—A. About four hours, I think, or a little more 
perhaps; somewhere around four hours. ee 


Q: Who was chairman ?—A. James Higney, if James is his name... Higney any- 
way. . Jswmbenion @sowe a Tah evo ote av : Rep, 
Q. I suppose he addressed the meeting and explained the’ object of it ?—A. I was 
not there at the opening of the meeting. ; set Sk) Me sel ae 
~~ Q. During the time that you were there who addressed the meeting #—A. Mr. 
Baker was addressing the meeting when T-enteréd:thethalle: ssi) series only Ba 


YS i 
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Q. What was he talking about ?—A. I cannot recall what he was talking about 
exactly. 

Q. No recollection. at all 7—A. No recollection. 

Q. His subject was not interesting ?—A, I never heard much of his speech 

Q. Too much noise ?—A. I came in about the end of his speech. 

Q. You came in about the end of his speech. Did he say anything about organiza- 
tion ’—A. I cannot recall what he said. 

Q. How do you account for that; did you feel no interest in what he said ?—A. 
I cannot account for it; I suppose my memory just fails me on that particular point. 

Q. Were there any resolutions put to the meeting ?—A. There was a motion moved 
by Orim Barber that we form a branch of the W.F.M. in this town, seconded by a man 
named Swanson, I think. 

Q. Was that motion discussed ?—A. Immediately after there was an individual 
tried to move an amendment; Reed, I think, by name. The amendment was that we 
do not form a branch, so therefore, it was not. an amendment, and Bickell tried to 
second it. It was no amendment because it was a negative of the motion, and there- 
fore, it was out of order. Bickell got up and tried to say something. 

Q. A discussion then ‘arose, and this proposed.amendment was ruled out of order ? 
—A. I understand it would be. 

Q. Were there any besides Reed and Bickell who. spoke in favour of having no 
union ?—A. A man named Nelson got up and tried to say something, but there was 
a lot of noise at the time. 

Q. I gather that the feeling of the nisotihe was in favour of the motion 2—A. 
Unanimously in favour, with the exception of about four dissenters, I think. I could 
see about four that got up and tried to object to forming the branch. 

Q. What number were in favour of the motion ?—A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Some went out, I suppose ?—A. After the motion was declared -earried, those 
who did not wish to become members of the W. F. M. were vi oe to retire. 
. And how many went out ?—A. I. could not tell you. 
Could you give us any idea—twenty ?—A. I cannot recall Son many went out. 
. About 100 remained, when he proceeded to organize ?—A. No, sir. 
How many would you say ?—A. 147, I understand. 
Remained for the purpose of organizing ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Were the whole 147 sworn in that day ?—A.. Yes,. 
Signed the roll, did they ?—A. Not exactly. 
What did they do ?—A. Simply gave their names to. the secretary pro tem. 
: . At this meeting was there any communication read from any person in Lady- 
smith Palatine to the strike 7—A. It might have been read previous to my coming, but 
I cannot recall that it. was read in'my presence. .., 

Q. You did not hear any communication read ?—A. I don’t think it. 

Q. Did:you hear any communication at all read to the meeting ?—A. I cannot 


recall that part of it. 
Q. What«was. done after organization “A. We proceeded . to elect officers, I 


suppose. 

Q. Was the question of joining the W. Ht. M. decided by open vale! or by. ballot q 
=A. It was decided by open vote. 

Q. Was there any suggestion ‘iar it should. Wave net decided. by ballot ae 
Yes, there was a suggestion made by one Collishaw; it was previous to the W. ¥. M: 
being organized. We left it over for a week’s consideration. 
=: Q. I mean ‘the question as to whether you: should join or not. You say that 1 was 
decided by vote ?—A. The motion to join the Federation was by open vote. 

Q. Was:there any suggestion that that should, be by ballot 2—A. At some, part 
of the meeting Collishaw tried ‘to. make a suggestion. that we leave it, for a week for 

consideration, and then we decide by secret ballot. ; 
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Q. No attention was paid to that +—-A. That was simply’ ‘an objection, and we 
did not see any motion called for. 

Q. At any rate, it was not seconded 2—A. I don’t think it; I remember him mak- 
ing it as a suggestion. ; 

Q. Don’t you think an important question of that kind should be ‘settled: by ballot? 
A. Under certain conditions, yes. I believe in deciding everything: by ballot... 

Q. Why was it the ballot was not used at this time ?—A. I guess they ‘had not 

made preparation for it; I was not conducting the meeting, so. I don’t know anything 
about it. bu Jo savinna ohtts 5 

Q. Would you just tell us shortly what you consider to be. the advantages of a 
union ?—A. Well, it is a means of educating the working class. . They have discussion 
in their union as to their position in society. 

Q. The position of the workingmen in society is frequently discussed ?—A. I 
understand it is. . 

Q. I suppose it brings about a condition of mutual confidence ?—A. I don’t under- 
stand what you mean by mutual confidence. 

Q. I suppose one condition of a union is that the men have more confidence in 
each other than if they were not organized 2A. Certainly. 

Q. What other advantages would you say there were ?—A. Well, if. you are get- 
ting at the Western Federation, its political policy as denoted at its last convention. 

Q. I was first getting at the advantages of unions generally, and then I was going 
to see what special advantage there was in the Western Federation ?—A. Well, there 
are sick benefits and so on attached to it. ers 

Q. Well, now, you can tell us what are the particular benefits in joining the West- 
ern Federation ?—A. As I said before, its political policy as defined at its last conven- 
tion. It takes up the whole problem; its 10th annual convention at Denver, Colorado. 

Q. Can you give us a copy of its declaration on that point ?—A. I have no copy. 

Q. Could you provide us with one ?2—A. It might take some while to provide you 
with one. If you send to Denver you might get a copy. phe, 2 

Q. Can you tell us what it was 2—A. Well, it was decided by a majority vote to 
support the socialist party. ay 

Q. That is, you say socialism was declared for at the last convention ?—A. It was 
decided to support politically the socialist party. 

Q. Could you tell us shortly, Mr. Halliday, what you exactly mean by. socialism ? 
—A. I don’t think that I could define it here. It would take a long. time to define 
it so as to understand. it. 

Q. Can you tell us the leading features 2—A. It is a scientific analysis of human 
society and capitalist production. It is the favoured emancipation of the working 
class. rie 

_Q. What is meant by that is that all workers are to be put in a favourable posi- 
tion 2A. It means that the working classes will control the machinery of wealth 
production, and use it to their material benefit. | . 

Q. What is the mode proposed by which they will accomplish that end 2—A. By 
the ballot; the only way they can do it. 

Q. Supposing they get a majority of people to think that way, how are they 
going to effect that ?—A. By capturing the reins of government. It means that the 
people will %e the government, and that all natural resources will be owned and con- 
‘trolled by the people. Rh ab aa 

Q. All natural resources to be managed by the government ?—A. By ‘the people. 

Q. The government of course representing the people ?—A. By the people, I will 
say. | 
Q. I suppose the government’ would be a committee of the people ?—A. It might. 

~ Q. We are anxious to know just what workmen feel about. this question Way’ 

There are various books published on the subject, and if you want. to obtain a scien; 
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tific analysis of the situation you could procure a copy of Carl Marx’s ‘ Capital” I 
have stated it briefly; it might take a considerable time. 

Q. You say that Carl Marx’s book is the text book?—A. It is. the groundwork 
of modern socialism. 

Q. That is the work that is most in favour with the Western Federation 1A, Hi 
don’t know anything about that. 

Q. I understand the Western Federation Heelan in favour of sovialism ?—A. 
Possibly, to support socialist candidates, but I:say that Carl Marx’s is the groundwork 
—a scientific analysis of capitalist production. 

~~ Q: You have read this’ work, have you ?—A, I have not read the original 
work; I have read the students’ Marx by Doctor Aveling. The original work is writ- 
ten in German; it is a summary of the whole matter. 

Q. Is that work much read among the men ?—A. I guess so. By many people 
who are investigating the present conditions in human society, I suppose it is read. 

Q. That is one object of the Western |'ederation—to take an active part in the 
politics of the time ’—A. Certainly; it is only by politics that they can obtain their 
final emancipation. 

Q. That is, to secure their ends through the medium of the ballot 2—A. Through 
the ballot—political machinery. 

Q. What is the view of the majority about these matters, in the Western Federa- 
tion ?—A. I cannot tell you; I never inquired. 

Q..Do they discuss these matters in their convention ?—A. I don’t suppose they 
do; I was never in their conventions, but I presume they discuss their material condi- 
tions. 

Q. Is it considered that the workingmen would get a larger share of the ehatiteaes 
wealth by this means ?—A. It is considered that labour produces all wealth ; there- 
fore, to labour that wealth should belong. 

Q. Would you consider it sufficient for the purposes of the men to have a coal 
miners’ union in British Columia, without belonging to an international SS 
tion ?—A. No, I believe in international organization. 

Q. Would you state briefly why you prefer international organization on Be- 
cause capitalism is international. Therefore, the only effective way of annihilating 
that is by international unity. 

Q. Has the Western Federation power to call the men out on sympathetic strike? 
—A. Not according to the constitution ;° they have no power to call anyone out on 
strike unless by a three-quarters majority vote of any particular branch of the mem- 
bers of the Western Federation of Miners. 

Q. Do you think sympathetic strikes ought to be resorted to on some occasions 2? 
—A. I don’t believe in sympathetic strikes. 

Q. Why ?—A. I don’t believe in strikes at all, unless by striking at the ballot 
box. — 5 

Q. Do you think the boycott is a fair weapon to use ?—A. With reference to 
what ? ; 

Q. As a weapon in aid of strikes ?—A. Boycott who ? 

Q. Anyone having dealings with the employ rs ’—A. No, I don’t believe in the 
boycott. 

Q. You think it is not arent te A: tt depends under what conditions—I dons 
know. The only way out of the dilemna is by the ballot box, and that is my position 
as briefly as possible. Politics are the only lawful means, and not.by means of strikes. 

Q. Do you consider that an employer has the right to employ non-union men ?— 
A: He has a right to do as he pleases as long as the workers give him the lawful power. 

Q. You think he is not wrong in employing non- union men ?—A, No, because the 


whole thing is wrong. 
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Q. I suppose you think there ought to be no employer 2—A, As I said before, 
the working class are to run the machinery of wealth production in their own interests. 
They run it now, and they can run it without employers ; employers don’t run them. 

Q. Would you say that a non-union man has a right to get employment ~—A. I 
don’t know what you mean by ‘a right.’ 

Q. I suppose he has a right to live 2—A. Yes, if that is what you mean. 

Q. Then if he has the right to live, he has a right to get employment under exist- 
ing conditions ?—A. I suppose if he has to get employment to live, the logical deduc- 
tion is that he has a right to get employment. 

Q. And do you think it should be left to his own free will whether he should join 
a union or not ¢—A. I guess so. 

Q. The only way to exercise that free will is by ballot, is it not 2—A, What free 
will ? 

Q. Whether he should join a union or not 2A. He can join a union whether he 
likes or not ;_ that has nothing to do 

Q. That comes back to the old question. You bring a body of men together and — 
decide as to whether they should be a union ; the only way is by the ballot, is it not 
—A. Certainly, if that is what you mean. 

Q. Then, if an employer has a right to employ a non-union man, and he has the 
right to get work, that destroys any argument in favour of sympathetic strikes, does 
it not 2—A. I simply stated my opinion, of sympathetic strikes. 

Q. You don’t believe in that at all 2—A. I stated that previously. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. You say, Mr. Halliday, that there was no freedom of speech previous. to the 
formation of the union here, that there was a curtailment on the liberty of speech in 
reference to political matters. What political doctrines were they that men could not | 
mention without danger to themselves 2—A. I stated that trade union talk or political 
talk could not be discussed without forfeiting your employment. If you took opposi- 
tion to the employers—that is the position. 2 yal Dt lhe auld 

Q. In referring to politics you probably thought of the doctrines of socialism 
particularly ?—A. Well, any politics that would make the position of the capitalist . 
uncertain, and I suppose the socialist political party is the only party to do .that. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You had no reference to local politics ?—A. Provided it was opposing the em- 
ployer getting into power, certainly. Dette RM 

Q. Could you tell us the process by which the men are discharged ¢ Is it a 
gradual process ?—A. Simply discharged, I presume. + Pak Ga pat ib RES 

Q. Are a body of them laid off at one time ?—A. I understand there was a body 
laid off at an election a few years from now. ea SOR ar 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. At the meeting: on the 5th April you say there were 150 present ?—A. About 
that. : - Rage (eo Pe eee nS OSE ae 
Q. And there were about 250 who could have been present—white miners. Were 
there any men on their shift at that time 2—A. I suppose there are a few men working 
on Sundays, but I cannot tell ; the meeting was held on Sunday at. two o’clock. “When 
there are two shifts running’ that is the Vestiiimicuses ads oe ke, Sd aa ae 
Q. What do you understand, by recognition: of the union ?—A. That the men had 
a right to organize the union ;, that is all. Re Secashtl id ae ate 
Q. Not secking any interference in the management of the mine?—A. Simply 
seeking the right. to organizeas a braneh: of the W.F.M..4 hick Ca er 
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Q/ Would that involve. the appointment; of a pit committee ?—A. I presume the 
executive board attends to these. matters,,and. that it is for the organization. to. 
decide on-all their conditions, «(5 6 

Q. But in asking for the recognition of "the" union it may mean only asking for 
the right of the mento join an organization, or it:may mean for the recognition of the 
appeals of the union by the management, andthe conduct.of its affairs by the manage- 
ment. I think the Commission would like to know which is meant ?—A. So far as I 
know, it is simply the right to organize a trade union or a branch of the W.F.M. 

Q. When you ask that a union be recognized, that does not mean you are asking 
an employer to enter into a contract with the 1 union Sie Yes, with the union as a 
body and not as individuals. 

Q. It would not satisfy the men to have an opportunity of making individual con" 
tracts {—A. For the simple reason that they cannot. 

Q. That the men ‘shall be permitted to dobre them asa body and not as individuals? 4 
—A. Certainly. 

Q. And that involves, of course, a committees, and a eoriralttes of the’union. ie. 
see the manager about grievances (—A. op involves” a Concer: to see the manage- 
ment about these matters, I understand. 

Q. Does it involve the exclusion of non-union men’ from the motes tA, Thats WS! 
for the union to decide. 

Q. Would they have that power under the proposed Hivbarigement I—A, Would the 
union have that power ?~ Perhaps they would try to take the power. 

Q. It virtually means the exclusion of non-union men to ase the union recoz- 
nized PEA Ti many cases that is what it does involve. > 

Q. Speaking of the international relationship, Mr. Hallidey, you stated the inter- 
ests of workers were one in all nations, or in two nations are they international ee 
The interests of all workers of all countri¢s are identical. 

Q. And their interests demand the abolition or destruction of the AS ip political 
system ?—A. Of the present economic system. 

Q. That would involve the destruction of the present soliton: institutions PAL 
Yes, as they exist. 

Q. What is the relation of men holding that. view to the national institutions: of 
their respective countries 7—A. I don’t quite understand the question. 

Q. Are they loyal to the political institutions, Be which they live *—A. Cer- 
tainly, they are trying to change them. 


By His Lordshwp : 
Q. He means can you bea good’ Canadian: and belong. to the Western Federation 
of Miners ?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. No retriction upon his service in the militia.?—A. You mean if a oe 
Q. If he is a member of the Western Federation ‘—A. Not as an te cidial: he 
would be left to his individuality still; no restriction connected with -that. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. The idea of any members joining the. militia, either in the States or Ounadats 18 
disproved of by the-Federation of Miners, is.it not /—A..I don’t, know. 


By Mr, Rowe : 

Q. According to your \ view there | can. Be no situation arise that would separate or 

avtagonize the interests of the workers in different countries. No question outside of 

the economic question—that would put them in hostility. one nation with the other ?— 

A. I said the inte-ests of the workers of all counties are identical, and i stand by that 
statement. 

86a—27 
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Q. Then the relationship of a rcan te the workers cf another country is closer than 
the relationship to his own state ?—A. It is, perhaps, closer than his relationship to 
the capitalistic members of society. i 
— Q. Or to the political institutions of his own country 2—A. I don’t ‘quite under- 
stand what you mean. His relations to the political institutions of his own country 
are to try and capture them. There is nothing to prevent a man being a law-abiding 
citizen ; he is the law-abiding citizen. There is nothing to prevent him ; he is the 
most peaceable man there is. Aare as SAB 

~Q. You say the socialist is the most peaceable man there is 2—A. Certainly, he 
understands the positions thah-as ial, cece tegen 

Q. You regard trade unionism .as. an imperfect instrument for the object to be 
attained ?—A, Pure and simple trade unionism, I regard as imperfect; that is pure 
and simple trade unionism without political machinery. Saashh 

Q. I suppose that you consider necessary. for their interests is political revolu- 
tionary organization ?—A. Yes. 3 

.Q. And that is the ground of your judgment of the Western Federation ?—A. 
My judgment of them is their political policy. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What is the position of the Western Federation regarding breaches of the law 
by any of its members ?—-A. It ought to condemn them for. breaking the law. 

Q. Your view is that the members ought. to obey the law, but try and change it ? 
—A. To change it ; that is the exact position ; change it by lawful means. 

Q. You don’t believe in compulsory arbitration ?—A. No, I don’t. 

Q. What do you say about conciliation ?—A. There is no conciliation and can- 
not be any between employers. and employed ; that is impossible. Brain tek 

Q. There is a fixed gulf between the employer and. employed ?—A. A fixed gulf 
that is here before us. . 

Q. Would. you. go so far as. to say that the employers are natural enemies of the 
employees ?—A. Well, I don’t blame any individual employer ; it is the capitalist 
system that I blame ; it is the system ; it is not the individual that I am thinking 
of. ; 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. But as an intermediate step for the purpose of present cases, would you not 
approve of conciliation ?—A. I stated there could be no conciliation. . 

Q. Not perhaps as a radical cure, but ‘in any particular dispute could there not 
be some ground of settlement discovered by mutual concessions that would be useful 
in the meantime ?—A. There might be. — 

Q. You would consider that better than striking ?—A. I don’t believe in striking, 
I said previously. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. How would you suggest that these strikes should be settled 2—A. I am not 
in favour of strikes, and I cannot state an opinion as regards that. | 

Q. You did not vote for the strike then 2—A. I voted for the recognition of the 
Western Federation of Miners. ; . 

Q. You were a member of the joint executive at Nanaimo ?—A. I was on that 
joint executive. 

Q. When was that held 1—A. The Sunday previous to May 2nd, I think ; there 
were two meetings of that executive, one Saturday and one on Sunday. 


By Mr. Rowe: Ege als vie Cwatinee’ 
— Q. The 25th and 26th of April, T fancy ?—A. That might have been it. 
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By His Lordship : 


Q. While there, Mr. Baker was present ?—A. Mr. Baker was present. 

Q. Did he show you any telegram from Moyer %—A. Not at that meeting of the 
executive. 

Q. At any time ?—A. I guess oe tab see a telegram from Moyer ; I cannot recall 
when ; sometime when I was in Nanaimo ;.I cannot recall whether it was after or 
before the meeting. Ho ie 

Q. Who asked Moyer for approval of this step ?—A. I don’t know; I cannot say. 

‘Q. Did you see the telegram he sent ?—A. That he sent ? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, I never saw the telegram that he sent. 

Q. We have Been told that it was agreed by the executive that an effort’ should be 
made to assist the Ladysmith men ?—A. It was agreed by the joint meeting: of the 
miners. 

Q. That a levy of one dollar should’be made ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has any money been sent to the Ladysmith men ?—A. Where fon 2 

Q. From either here or Nanaimé 2—A, I guess from Nanaimo ; there was none 
sent from here. ) 

Q. The advisability of organizing up here and going out on strike was. discussed 
at the joint executive es It was never ete the Cumberland situation was not 
discussed. 

Q. What was atseueled tA. The’ hosting was Salted for ‘ha purpose of eoitsider! 
ing the most effective method of. relieving the distress os the Ladysmith members of 
the organization. 

Q. Was it not considered’ that one way to aid them was to have a sttike here’ ?—A. 
It was not discussed. 

Q. Were you present at both meetings, during the whole time of the meetings ?~— 
A. Yes, during the whole time of the meetings. The situation’ at Cumberland was 
discussed in so far as the position we were in. 

Q. As to the advisability of forming an organization ?—A. No, we had formed 
previous to this; we were just relating our position.» 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. As to the advisability of a strike ?—A. No, simply relating our. position. 
By His Lordship : | 

Q. You informed the joint. executive asi to your position here ?—A. Certainly, 


By Mr. Rowe: — | 
Q. How did you describe ike sedation ee L eactibed that certain officers of 


the union had been discriminated against. 


a 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Your only remedy ‘against che was a strike, was ‘it not HAS The only remedy 
was to try and see if they could be reinstated. 
-Q. Failing that, then a strike, I suppose. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
‘Q: Was it suggested then that you should request their reinstatement ?—A. I 
don’t know that it was much discussed; the situation was simply detailed to them. 
Q. There was no suggestion that an ultimatum should be issued to the manage- 
ment in reference to that ?—A. No, I don’t think it. 
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By ‘His Lordship : yp Poo Spa teeag iagenh lye meee eas id 
Q. Don’t you think it a little singular that the matter of what Cumberland should 
do was not taken up and discussed by your joint committee @—A: Tdon’t think it was 
necessary to discuss it. The position was before’us, thé same position as the Lady- 
smith men. ANTES AME Es 
Q. It was plain that the only thing the Cumberland men could do was to ask for 
reinstatement, and failing that, go on strike ?—A. That was the position. ~ 


By Mr. Rowe: is rh 

Q. Why was there no money sent from heré to Ladysmith ?-A. After that meet- 
ing we had a meeting here previous to going out on strike, and we decided to hold the 
money here, as we might requireit. A sets 

Q. That. would be the meeting at which the ‘strike was declared ?—A.. No. 

Q: Before the méeting—it was the meeting previous ?—A. The Wednesday follow- 
ing that Sunday we’ met and decided we should retain the $1 ourselves. 

Q. And you decided also to send your committee’ to sée Mr. Matthews ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you decided that pending the issue of that action you would hold the 
~ money ?—A. No,’ we did not decide that; we decided that later on. : 

: Q. You did not discuss the quéstion of holding the money then ?—A. Not at that 
_ particular meeting. Ws 

Q. When did you discuss it’ ?—A. Later ‘on at another regular meeting; at .a meet- 
ing following the strike. La icilndiisdonaie esta hb : ea! PEI 

Q. That would be money which would ‘have been sent to Ladysmith supposing 
there had been no strike here ?—A. I can hardly tell; I suppose it would be sent to 
Ladysmith. | vane GA OP AES BROS SEE AY pay th aie . 

Q. When’ ?—A. I could’ not exactly tell that; perhaps after pay-day: oss 4. 

Q. You were one of the committee that waited on Mr. Matthews ?—-A. Yes. - 

Q. What did you ask him to do ?—A. The principal point at issue was if he would 
accept a list of the names of the men that had been laid off work, and would he rein- 
' state them in the order in which they were laid off—the order of time, the order when 
they were re-employed whith would correspond with the order they were laid off. 

Q. Was Mr. Barber’s name in that list 7—A. FT could not say: We had not a list 
in our possession; we only asked him if he would accept a list. 

Q. That is, you asked him to take the men back in the order of the dates at which 
they were laid off ?—A. Yes, that has been the custom in other places'I have been in, 
and I suppose it is here. 

Q. You simply asked the management to do in relation to these men what was 
done with other men ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was said ?—A. He refused to take the list of the men, I ‘don’t know why. 
I cannot recall what he said: I am satisfied that he refused, and that is all that is 
necessary. I don’t think he gave his reasons. - 

Q. You understood him to say that he would not reinstate these men in the order 
which they had been laid off ?—A. We took it as a refusal. . 

Q. Did you tell him what the result of his refusal would be ?—A. No, we could 
not tell him that before a meeting of the majority voted to decide on it. 

Q. Were you laid off ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Under what circumstances {—A. My place was stopped. 

Q. Was it necessary ’—A. Not quite necessary I worked my last shift on April 
y, four days after we organized. I was on shift, and my partner told me I could not 
go to work that afternoon, that our place had been stopped: the boss stopped the place 
and said it could not go any further. My partner was laid off also, until the following 
Tuesday... hows ' 7 

Q. Was he an officer of the inion’ f—AO*Nb. tt? 

Q. Was he a mentber ?—A. Yes. ° LEW ee 
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Q. He started on the following Tuesday ?—A. Yes, I. think. the 14th. 
-Q. How long were you out of work before you went to Mr. Matthews, as.a member 


of that committee ’—A. Three weeks. - 


Q. And your partner was only.out. of, work ‘three, eed AY Started. on Monday, 
that was only two shifts. ‘ 


ne His Lordship : 


Q. Has this place been worked i. oeone else since #2y Bey = has not ‘been; 
I was there to get my tools. 
Q. And: the only reason you can, assign is your action as an, fies, %—A. Cer- 


Q. I suppose there were some interme rpeehas het ween parties at Nanaimo 
outside of the meeting ?—A. I.suppose we would. conyerse freely. 

Q. And the matter of the whole situation discussed between you 2A. It might 
have been; I cannot recall all that..I: said, or. that. everybody said to me. 

Q. Referring to. your. view of what the workmen should do, you say. they should 


capture the resources of the. country. {—A,: Yes... 


Q. Would you. compensate the present .owners, or would you ‘confiscate i—A. I 


_ would neither confiscate nor recompense the owners. They are doing the confiscating 


now. 

Q. Take the present. position—the property of the Wellington Colliery. Re onety 
how would you do that ?—A. We would take it over. 

Q. You would not give any compensation. to ‘the owners 2A. No, it is. ena 
taking over what we produced. 

Q. If that doctrine were Daca followed out you mould owe something to. the 
men ahead of you; the: men. who worked in the mines before you came in ?—A. Well, 
they were the members of: our class, . 


By Mr. Rowe; 


Q.-What class do-you include. among the orks q What do you mean by work- 
ing class /—A. No more than this: there are two classes, the exploiter and the ex- 
ploited; the working, class are the exploited, and the owners would be-included as ex- 
ploiters. 

Q. In this case, atts: to the Wellington Colliers Company, the working class 
would be all those except the owners ?—A.. Certainly. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Supposing a man worked five years, and had not worked since the five years 
—he would have some share ? Would you say, when the time came to assume these 
resources, that he should be compensated ?—A. When we assumed these resources he 
would be living elsewhere—a citizen of there, not here. He would be somewhere on 
this earth where action was being taken.in the same manner. 

Q. And you would include. in the working class all those who work for wages or 


- hire—that is the dividing . line, is it ?—A, Yes, that is the dividing line, 


By Mr Bodwell : 
Q. Is it right to assume from what you have said that the primary object of or- 


- ganizing the Western Federation at Cumberland was to assist the socialists in their 
political fight in British Columbia ¢—A, Not their primary object. 


Q. Was it, one of their, objects ?—A, It is the final object. r 
Q. What was one of the other objects (EY, The object of forming this organiza- 


‘tion in Cumberland was to exercise the right of freedom of speech. 


Q. Was one of the objects to assist the socialist party in. politics in British ‘Col- 
umbia?—A. I presume that the giving to the members of that, organization: 
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Q. You said that the reason you approve of the Western Federation of Miners 
was that they were politically supporting the socialist party ; is that right ¢@—A. Yes. 

-Q. Do you mean to say or will you ‘say, that one of the objects” in forming the 
Western Federation at Cumberland was to assist the socialist party in politics in Bri- 
tish Columbia ?—A. Politically, yes. 

Q. Was that object discussed ‘by Mr. Higney when he came here to do the mis- 
sionary work ?—A. Certainly not. 

Q. That was not disclosed to the © men #—A. ‘He migiit have disclosed it; he did 
not disclose it to me; I understood it previously. ~ 

Q. Mr. Higney came as.an emissary. from: Mr. Baker, and you understood that 
as part of his business 2—A. His business was to organize. 

Q. And for the purpose of assisting the socialists tA. His DUIpOd was to or- 
ganize a branch of the Western Federation of Miners. 

Q. Now, i is you if that was disclosed to the rest of the men 1A. I don’t 
know. 

Q. You never heard Mr. Higney discuss it ? He never discussed it at the meeting 
on Sunday ?—A. Mr. Higney was ‘chairman of the meeting. 

Q. He was the first man to come here, and was chairman of the meeting, and he 
did not disclose that object to the members of the meeting on Sunday 2—A. I did 
not hear him. 

Q. Did you hear anybody else say anything that would indicate that he had dis- 
closed it ?—A. I cannot say. 

Q. How did you come to be selécted as treasurer of. that organization tAe Be- 
cause I was proposed. 

Q: Who proposed you ?—A. A man of the name of McAllister. — ; 

Q. Who arranged the programme of officers before the meeting was called’ A. 
Nobody arranged it. 

Q. You did not talk it over with anybody ? I suppose you must have been sur- 
prised when you were proposed as treasurer to that society t—A. ‘Certainly, I was 
surprised. 

Q. Had never faint of such a thing before ?—A. No, I never had talked to 
anybody about it before. 

Q. Nobody had talked to you any No: 

Q. Who proposed you ?—A. McAllister, I said. 

Q. Where is he now ?—A. At Nanaimo. oot 

Q. He was not working here at the time ?—A. Yes, he had been working aes 
for thirteen months. 

Q. Who proposed the secretary ?—A. I did. 

Q. You had not spoken to anybody about having him Seater iA. It simply 
came into my head. : 

Q. A sort of intuition ?—A. Yes, that is it. 

Q. What other officers were elected ?—A. There were president, vice-president, 
recording secretary, secretary, treasurer, executive board, board of trustees and finance 
committee ; I think that was all. — 

. Q. How many more of them did you propose ean I don’t know that I proposed 
any more. 

Q. You were satisfied when you got the secretary in ?—A. I proposed the-man, 
and I must have been thinking he was a good man for the job. 

Q. You didn’t propose any more., When you proposed the secretary your. work 
at that meeting was over ?—A., No, I had to vote for other people afterwards. 

Q. But you did not have any further names to propose.?—A. No, because I knew 
few people in the hall. 

Q. Why did you not propose some member of the executive board—because it was 
not arranged that you should. You are a man working in Cumberland about a year. 
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There were about 150 men who had been working from five to six years in this camp, 
were there not ?—A. Yes, I suppose so. " ; 

Q. And you, a new-comer, were suddenly proposed..as treasurer much to your sur- 
prise 7—A. Yes, 

Q. And then you, much to your surprise, proposed the secretary who was also— 
how long had. the secretary been, living in this camp ?—A. I don’t. know ;. he was 
here before me ;_ he was a young man too. Ninigt era igen F, 

Q. Does it not strike you as peculiar that none of the older men who had been 
here a number of years were proposed for any of these officers 2: 


Mr. Hurcutnson.—I might say the secretary worked for twelve years for Duns- 
muir’s company. ge: ad Baw = Doris uayirt : : 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. You did not know that ?—A. I knew he was here at least a year, and had 
lived at Wellington. i 

Q. And you say there was no amendment before the meeting ?—A. None, so far 
as I was concerned. a, 

Q. Mr. Barber is president 2—A.:Mr, Barber is. president, 

Q. Do you know how long he had worked here ?—A. He said off and on for 
thirteen years ; I did not know him ; I had not seen him. 

_ Q. You say a man was dismissed on account of exercising freedom of speech ?— 
A. He had stated his opinion—he had told another man that he was working: for less 
wages than he ought to get. 

Q. Was that all he said to the other man?—A, That was all, I was informed. 

Q. The other man quit work ?—A. Yes, some time after that, 

Q. And this friend of yours was dismissed for interfering with the discipline of 
the mine ?—A. He is not a friend; he is simply a workingman here. 

Q. You have got pretty advanced opinions yourself ?—A, VASO. ty ‘eee 

Q. And are in the ‘habit of expressing them 2? You worked here for a year ?—A, 
No, I said.a little over two months. ~ : , 

Q. You were in Extension for a year under the same management, and under the 
same conditions as existed at Cumberland as to freedom of speech ? Did you curtail 
rour specch at Extension ?—A. A little; I was afraid I would be. dismissed ; yes, fur- 
thermore, I was dismissed. 

Q. After you joined the organization, not before—you were not laid off 2—A. I 
was dismissed at Extension, I mean. 

Q. What did you do there ?—A. The boss might. tell you; James Sharp was 
‘the boss. Tey ee 

Q. Why were you dismissed at Extension ?—A. Because I would not go to Lady- 
smith, I was informed. 

Q. That has nothing to do with free speech 2—A. Of course I-had said I was not 
going to live at Ladysmith. alt ie 

Q. Did you say that ?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. You said that to Mr. Sharpe, did you #—A. I did not say it previous to being 
discharged. 

Q. He told you you would have to live at. Ladysmith ?—~A. No, he dismissed me 
without notice. 

-.Q. Who did you say that to ?—A: I may have said that to many people. 

Q. And: you knew when you said ‘it that the policy of the mines’ was that the men 

should live at Ladysmith and not at Extension ? 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Were you living at Extension ?—A. T was. 
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By Mr. Rowe: » ed year oo of Siew aon Dib 
Q. Where were you boarding ?—A. I was: not: boarding. » . 
By Mr Bodwell : cc citniby, oat dicta: ex GAWIEe dente ee 
Q. And you had:said you would not. go to Ladysmith ; you told everybody. that you 
would not live.at. Ladysmith (A. I did not know. everyone ; I told. some whom I 
knew. » bosdiiovil te ea % ae pete 
Q. And you had been saying that. over a considerable period of time, and were 
trying to get other people not to go to Ladysmith ?—A. Let everybody act for them- 
_selves. tag Caan BOUTS eee Ole are e ejaaneme 
Q. You said no free man would leave Extension and go to Ladysmith—no one 
who was not a slave?—A. I simply stated, that it was any man’s right to live in Lady- 
smith or live there. . e ast OA ale wade sal cers ear 
Q. And that no man who had .any regard. for; his: rights, would submit to that 
dictation from the management and go to Ladysmith ?—A. I said it was a matter of 
choice whether I lived at Extension or Ladysmith. . ride er 
Q. And that it was an act of tyranny and oppression on the part of the manage- 
ment to compel ‘men to-go to-Ladysmith ¢-—A. I don’t know as. to: that. 
Q. It was words to that effect ?—A. I don’t think I stated that... 7 
Q. But the: words had that. meaning or conveyed that impression ?—A. I would 
simply state that as long as a man is owner of the mine he ean dictate where they shall 
hive. ; ios ey 
Q. But you said that no man should: have to submit to that dictation ?—A. I 
said they would have to submit as long as they kept these people in power. 

Q. And you subsequently found yourself discharged ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you come to Cumberland 2—A. I had to look for employment. 

Q. You went to Van Anda ?—A, Certainly. 

Q. And came to Cumberland ?—A. I was not long employed; a shift had been 
“Jaid off and I had to look for works) 0: ail A ihereaie 
‘Q. And two months after you get to Cumberland there is a strike:\?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your speech was curtailed ?—A. Certainly; I did not express my opin- 
“jons in Cumberland. st 

Q. But the strange result is that there is a ‘strike and a‘union formed-~a singular 
coincidence ?—A. Yes, a singular coincidence. SUE Sin a 

Q. Somebody must have been talking /~A. After the W.F.M. was organized. 

Q. Not before ?—A. 'Lhey were afraid to.talk. - ny, 

Q. You were afraid to talk ?—A. Yes ; I was afraid as long as I had to work 
here ; I had to live. : 

Q. And in order to live, you had to curtail some of your rights as a British sub- 
‘ject 2—A. Certainly. as - 

Q. Why, having submitted that far, didn’t you go one step further, and refrain 
from joining the union in order to liye !—A. I joined the union because I wished the 
right of freedom.of speech. ; 

Q. You had submitted for, say a year, to the deprivation of that right, in order to 
live, and then in order to live you joined the union, is that right ? Why did you not 
in order to live, step out of the union ?—A. In order to better. my condition. 

-Q. In what particular respect did it better your condition ?—A. It would allow 
me freedom of speech; the freedom of speech is the basis of the whole thing. 

Q. You had been willing to do. without it ¢—A. I had not been willing; I was 
forced to submit to it. ‘ ee . rs 

Q. You knew by refusing to submit to it and joining the union, you knew that 
the means of living were going to be shut off ¢—A..I did not know that at all. “ 

é Q.. You expected that every.man who became proiainent in, the union was going to 
lose his job ?—A. I anticipated as much, but I did not know. é 
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Q. Then you did not want to live very badly at Cumberland, did-you:?. You did 
not think you ought to live at. Cumberland ?—<A. ‘Did not, think I. ought: to live—— 

Q. Because you were voluntarily giving up your right to live —A. How ¢ 

Q. You knew if you joined the union you were going to lose your job 2—A. I did 
‘not know exactly ; we were forming the union to protect our’ mutual interests. 

Q. And you knew the ‘first result to happen from that: step would be that would 
lose your job, and secondly, your means of livelihood at Cumberland ?—A. I was tak- 
ing my chance on that in order to’ form am organization to better our conditions. 

' Q. You are nota philanthropist #~A. No, I am no philanthropist: 

Q. You don’t believe in . the common oe i—A, It all SR on what you call 
a philanthropist. 

Q. Now, until your ¢oming ’ ~*~ deikdrat were quite. satisfied to are without a 
union. Why did not you let them alone?—A. They were not satisfied: tid 

Q. Can you tell’ me any oe Shae they ‘had, except the nominal one about Pulpit 
of speech ?—A. That is the thing; the-most-of pcople like to state their opinion. 

Q. And there was such a state of oppression here ‘that they could not state their 
opinion ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in order that thiey ae tees theit: privilege of: stating. ee eo you 
started a union ?—A. ‘We started ‘a union. , 

Q. You disturbed their peaceful relations. Baia rested “was tocteiel You simply 
formed a union in order to give these’ men the right of free speech ?—A. That is the 
main object I had in view. 

Q. And you did not care. whether: they: starved, :and their families starved, while 
they were accomplishing tlt obaaes (A. I. wished: to: see everybody live as well; they 
are half-starved now. 

Q: Are men who make $6 a day half- Pee oe From: $1.50 up; I eae aman 
state that he made $1.50. 

Q: What is the man’s name ? . You had guetta on to get the names of all the 
men who earned small wages and bring them before the Commission ?—A. From: whom ? 

_ Q. From the men who. were running this aitske—isom Mr. Baker?—A. We had 
instructions from this. union. 

Q. You had instructions that Mr. fein said to get all the men who were nistine 
small wages—that was Mr. Baker’s advice to you?—A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. Well, the fact would be that the only men who will be called here are men who, 
for some reason or other, have not made over $2 a day; that is the programme, is it? 


Mr. RicHarps.—How does Mr. Bodwell: know the programme ? 


By Mr. B weet: 
Q. I am asking if that is not the programme; I .am.asking Mr. Halliday if Fae: 
is not the programme, and that that programme was not decided on the advice of Mr. 
Baker ?—A. I don’t know that.it was decided on from advice from. Mr. Baker. 


Mr. BopweLt.—We are going to save you all the trouble; we are going to put in 
all the wages of the men, and we will show ihe See to Be $5 a day. We will ican 
you all that bother. 


By Mr. Bodwell: ) . 

Q. You only worked during March and pen didn’ t you ?—A. ‘February, March, 
and a little of April, a few days in January. 

~ Q. Who were you working with in February ?—A. ‘With my partner, Williamson. 
Q. How much did you make in February ?—A. Somewhere around $90.- 
Q. How much a day ?—A. Somewhere around $4. — 
Q. And in March ?—A. Between $3.50 and a little over $3. 50. 
QQ: It was $3.90, was it not, she inte Ne iid de in hes A. It’ may have 


been around that. 
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~~. Q: And in: April ?—A. Under $3. ay tthe beara. tgreees “2: ws 

Q. $3.10 in April. Did you work full days for the time you were on shift w—A. 
Yes. aesageek 3 ead ine has Leos Oh Oe ee 
Q. So that you had no complaint as far as wages were concerned ?—A. Not: so 
far as wages were concerned. ji OE 
, Q: Your only complaint was the one you gave before we adjourned ?—A. I stated 
that already. 7 4 

Q. Now, do you say that it was not arranged when you were on that joimt execu- 
tive at Nanaimo, that you should come back here and get up a strike ?—A. No, it 
was not arranged. : ts 

Q. Was it not arranged that you should come back here and make. a demand on 
Mr. Matthews, which you knew he would not grant 2 Was that the excuse ?—A. I 
don’t know that it was arranged by any executive committee; it might have been talked 
over. I don’t think it was talked over by the executive. 

By His Lordship : ? hao . oot 

Q. It might not have been talked over, possibly, as an executive, but in your pri- 
vate capacity ?—A. It might have been. That was my private opinion, that we should 
see about, the reinstatement of these. men. 7 ae re 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. And then if they were not reinstated 2—A. Then we should have to take action 
accordingly. ieee Ste a a ont mn ; 

Q. And that was why Mr. Baker telegraphed to Mr. Moyer to know if that action 
would be approved by the executive. 2—A. I don’t know. aakieers 

Q. You know he telegraphed ?—A. I expect he telegraphed. 

Q. And he got an answer back to even organize the Japanese and Chinese if neces- 
sary to carry out the plan 9—A. Yes. 


Q. When you found you could not organize the Chinese and Japanese, did not 
your union send to Victoria and get the mining inspector up here, so as to try and 
put the Chinamen out of underground, if you could, by asking him to enforce the law 
with. reference to Chinamen ?—A. I guess that.is so. 

De es Don’t you think that is rather hard on the Japanese and Chinese 2 In the 
first: place you were going to organize them and put them out on strike; then you were 
going to have the inspector up 9—A. That was simply a suggestion in the telegram. 

 Q. Will you swear that no steps were taken by any member of the union, or any 
one acting in concert with them to endeavour to organize the Japanese ?—A. I will 
swear there were no steps taken by the Cumberland branch of the W. F. M. I heard 
of a man being here to organize the Japanese and Chinese. 

Q. At any rate, he did not belong to this camp ?—A. No; I was led to understand 
he came from Vancouver. ‘ 

--. Q. Who will be able to tell us about: that 2? Any one in your organization ?—A, 


There might be. 
Mr. Hutcuinson.—There was a man named Johns from Vancouver. 


By His Lordship : 
~“Q. Was he a Western Federation man 2—A. I could not say. 
Mr. Hurcuiyson.—I think he belonged to the Brotherhood. 


Mr. Bopwett.—He was. connected with them—the United Brotherhood strike in 
Vancouver ? , 
Mr. Hutcuiwson.—I could not state. 
By Mr. Bodwell : 
-'Q. Do you. know Chambers 9—A. Yes; at least I saw him the day we organized 
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Q. He came from where ?—A. I did not know’anything about him previous to that. 

Q. You did not hear anything about him ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know Hendricks; did you know him at Extension ¢—A. No, I never 
saw him until we organized big day: : 

Q. He was an outsider anyway, was he not ?—A,. Yes, 

Q. And he was: secretary of the. meeting the day before the union was organized ? 
—A. Yes, secretary pro tem. 

Q. How do you account for the’ fact of the men holding permanent positions in 
the organization: being, comparatively speaking, strangers to the camp ?—A. I don’t 
account for the fact, because the fact is not there. 

Q. Here is Barber, the president-——\.As He is-an old-timer. 

Q. He had only been here a little-while 2—A, He has been here about cae years. 

Q. And before that: time’ he: had been away. for. five or, six years, and Higney—a 
man who did not belong here—Hendricks, Chambers and yourself. You had only 
been here a few months ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it not an organized aoueoe on _ the pane of the socialist party to cap- 
ture this camp ?—A: No: “= : eR 

Q. It does not look liké that to you: maa No. ; 

Q. And yet every one of them are socialists 2 Are not all the men who hold’ a 
permanent position in that organization socialists 2—A. No 0 

Q. You are one ?—A. I am one. : 

Q. What is Barber 2—A. He ‘is not a socialist. 

Q. His ideas are socialistic, are they not 2—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. According to your opinion ?—A, No. 

Q. Mr. Kingsley was here and held socialistic meetings 2—A. Yes, he held social- 
ist meetings—not socialistic. 

Q. What is the difference 2A. Socialistie means a tendency towards. 

Q. He has been holding meetings here LEG week ?—A. Yes; I was chairman at 
two of his meetings. 

Q. Did you make any speeches yourself mK No, simply acted as chairman at 
two of his meetings. 

Q. What was he doing here ?—A. He was trying uf educate othe people af Cum- 
berland to an appreciation of their material conditions. “He had nothing to do with 
the strike. It just so happened ‘that. he ‘was never here before. He would have been 
here anyhow. 

Q. And they did not convey any information to your mind; you did not draw any 
inference from them at all 1—A. No. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
- Q I understand you built a Hous at ip eenistae BA: No, I rented a fea 
Q. What year did you go there?—A. Two years ago; the summer of 1901, July. 
Q. When you asked for employment at this time was it suggested you should live 
at Ladysmith ?—A. No. 
By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. Who employed you ?—A. David Wilson. 
Q. You were one of the men brought. out from Scotland ¢—A. No, I beg. your 
pardon, I came out from Scotland; that i is exactly how I came out from Scotland—I 


paid my fare out. 
Q. You came out with the Scotch party ?—A. I did not’ come with them. Would 


Mr: Bodwell kindly supply the date that these men came ? I came by no invitation ; 
I came of my personal wish. $s 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Was anything said to you at the time you got employment at Extension about 
where you were to live ?—A. No, nothing was said where I had to live. 
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Q. Was anything said subsequently ?7—A. I believe later. on: there. was. - 

Q. By: whom ?—A. The-current conversation went that we would have to go to 
Ladysmith. a4 ae oct. 

Q. None of the bosses said anything to you about it ?—A. No. eisel re ia 

Q. How were you laid off there '—A. ‘I was ‘simply respectfully dismissed, with- 
cut the option of cleaning up my place, or ‘anything else... The fire boss said, ‘ Were 
you not told this morning that this place was to be stopped?’ 1 said I was told 
nothing of the kind. He said you ean take a day to square it up and timber it up.’ 
On my road home I saw the boss, Mr. Sharpe, and asked him what was the reason my 
place was being closed, but all he said was that my place was being stopped. T'asked 
him would I be. allowed to square out the, place.: He said ‘You can take your tools 
out. I said ‘ Thank you.’, That was the-kind of dismissal I got. : 


Q. To what do you attribute that ¢—A. I cannot tell exactly ; that was the begin- 
ning of the enforcement of the people going to Ladysmith. af considered I was the 
first victim. ‘ , a 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What date was that ?—A. In the beginning of June, 1902, about. a year ago. 
. By Mr. Rowe: ; i : : : 

:Q. Would. you -have gone to Ladysmith to live ANG, I refused to ‘go, so L 
shifted my duds. ry erate 
-. Q. Why. ?-A.. Because. I would. not like. to, travel any fourteen. miles in an old 
box car to work in pit clothes,’ sometimes damp. going home... I considered it would 
perhaps be a detriment to health, &. 0.) 3) | Pet te SRN GR Sig CR Sy 

Q. Had you any sickness in your family when living at Extension 1—A. No. 

Q. Any difficulty in getting good water 7—A. No, we had good water where I 
livedites ot hates ad Mim en SEs ! aya 
... Q..Where did you live, which side of the camp ?—A. I lived in the part they call 
Finnland; where the Finnlanders lived, up from the powder magazines. 

By His Lordship : 

Q. Did you men at Nanaimo have any negotiations with any member of the 

U.B.R.E. +A. The executive at Nanaimo ; 


Q. Yes ?—A. Not that I know of, as a joint executive. . 
Q. In your private capacity ’—A. No, I never heard of anything. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Did you ever hear that the U.B.R.E. said that the Western Federation was 
going to call out the miners on Vancouver Island ?—A. No, I never heard it. 

Q. Did you hear that the president of the U.B.R.E. had made such an announce- 
ment ?—A. I never did. 


| By His Lordship : 


Q. Do you know whether there were any communications going between any offi- 
cers of the Western Federation and the U.B.R.E. (—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Then Estes is wrong when he stated there was an understanding that the 
Western Federation. would be called on ¢—A. I don’t know; he might have been*right 
for all I know. . past ay 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q.. Was there any communication to this union ‘in reference to that ?2—-A. Not that 
I know of. MRE Mesh mE Geo Oe ak ayaa 
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Q. Did 3 you have any talk with Baker stbat sie! U. B. R. E. ane ever: had. much 
talk with Baker at all. 

Q. There is a circular here ‘signed | by George Estes; Sey of the UBRE. 
Did you ever see this, ora copy of it 2—A. No, I never. 

Q, In. if he says that the Western F ederation of Miners will be asked to até ioe 
mining of coal at Vancouver-— A. J néver‘héard that. 

Q. So Estes was speaking without authority when he said that ¢—A. I don’t fone 

Q. Would it surprise you to hear that he did ‘say that ?—A. Not as far as I am 
concerned. 

Q. You ‘knew of no understanding between any U.B.R.E. officer hae any offiede 
of the Western Federation of Miners eee No, FP am Hg of it—of any commu- 
mication. .  * 

Q. It is not likely that a labour léader like Estes would siake that statement 
-anless he had-some ground for it /—A. I suppose he may have had some ground, ‘or 
he would not have said it. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Do you think the executive of the Weslenn Federation would undertake iy eall 
out these men at the instance of another organization ?—A. You mean the executive 
at Denver? They must have a three-quarters majority vote before they could come out 
on strike. 

’ Q. Then, if it were said that’ the executive at Denver*had madé such an aerange: 
ment, it would be contrary to the constitution 7A. Yes.» edt 

Q. And therefore, not likely to be true ’—A. Yes, 3 


By His Lordship : 


Q. And the circular says that the Western Federation will be asked to call them 
out 4#—A. They could not call them out unless there was a three-quarters majority vote. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


.Q.. Each local lodge has that power ?—A. Yes, absolutely, according to my knowl- 
edze of the constitution. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Would the local union consider they had a right to come out on strike in sym- 
pathy with the U.B.R.E. ?—A. I don’t know the opinion of the local on that. 
Q. What is your view personally ¢—A. I said previously I did not believe in 


sympathetic strikes. 


By Mr. Richards : 
Q. If you were here as an agitator, as Mr. Bodwell tried to make out, why did you 
bring your wife and child here ?—A. Because I did not know of anything of the kind 


going to turn up. 
Q. That shows you did not come up as an agitator (A. That ‘is ‘proof against 


his assertion, surely. 
Q. And what you said about the strike, that you did not believe in te ‘you be- 


lieved in it under the present circumstances 2A, It could not be avoided. 


By His Lordship: 


5 Q. You mean by that, that the men would have-to quit the Federation or quit work? 
oA: Te was,a case of quit the Federation or not: that was the question at issue. 
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By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. You heard a telegram read yesterday from Mr. Moyer: to. Mr. Baker. .That 
telegram was read at a meeting of the lodge on April 28 or 292—A. I guess it would 
be read then. 

Q. Had that telegram any effect in determining the action of the lodge in refer- 
ence to the present strike?—A. I don’t think it had any effect. ... Se hs 

Q. Then, you consider the present. strike, in no way -sympathetic?—A. In. no way 
sympathetic.. It is a strike of the Cumberland, miners brought by. them between repre- 
sentatives of the. Wellington Coal Company. svscec. so ue ie petals 


By His Lordship: sp) Dini: | ; 3 
_Q. Was. there much discussion about Moyer’s. telegram at that meeting?—A. I 
don’t think there was, or, I would have remembered it. . 
Q. How long was the matter debated?—A. I cannot recall. 


-By Mr. Rowe: pat 


Q. You said you had a conversation with Joseph Higney ¢@—A. Yes. 

Q. In which he urged the advantages of unions 2—A. No, he simply pointed out 
that he was here to investigate the position, and if the men were in favour of forming 
a union, he would send for Mr. Baker. Wd ash at i 
~ “Q. Did he indicate that the desire here to form a union was to strengthen the 
hands of the Ladysmith miners?—A. I don’t know; I don’t remember his saying any- 
thing to me about that. ae ; pays 

Q. At the meeting of April 5, was that matter referred to?—A. Not from what I 
heard myself. . 

Q. Did you hear, yourself, any reference made to that ¢—A. I cannot recall hear- 
jng any reference. ’ , 


By His Lordship: 


Q. How do-you find conditions here :generally, compared with Hamilton, Scot- 
land?—A. In Hamilton, Scotland, I could always exercise my freedom of speech. 

Q. How are the conditions of living generally—wages ?—A. Living is much the 
same. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Could you earn as much money value there?—A. Yes, before I left. Of course, 
the wages fluctuate with the law of supply and demand. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. Could the workmen live as well here as they had there?—A. I suppose they 
live about the same all over. There-is no material difference. We may have a differ- 
ence here, and they may have a difference there, and vice versa. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. How about the surplus earnings of a man here and there?—A. I think they 


are about the same; the relative wage here is no better than there. 

Q. What is the actual wage there?—A. When I .eft, the actual wage was seven 
shillings per day, that is, $1.75, but it possesses value there greater than here. 

Q. Would you consider $1.75 there had the same purchasing value as’ $3 here ?— 
A. Certainly, perhaps more. cata) 

Q. Was the mine where you worked there unionized?—A. Yes, we were all union 
men. 
Q. Had they any federation outside of England and Scotland?—A. No, it was 
simply a county union, Lanark county union. It was independent and conducted its 
own business, but was federated with the British Federation; I understand. All ques- 
tions of strike were decided by the county union, without outside interference. : 
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By His Lordship: ‘ts iL 
~ Q. What was’the membership 2A. I could not tell you;. I did not investigate the 
particulars; but it went into: thousands.s es!) : Webesihbes be yates 


By Mr..Rowe: sitieitaateh: i etentaas 

Q. Would you consider that élaiige in the Western Federation which requires that 
the executive must approve of any settlement made by the local lodge, as. an injurious 
feature ? The constitution requires that any settlement made by the local union with 
its employers, must have the approval of ‘the central‘ authority before it is binding. 
Don’t you think that disturbs the autonomy of the local union. to sume extent?—A. 
Not altogether; I think it is a good clause—to submit it to them. 

Q. Don’t you think it is an objection on the part of an employer, that he has to 
deal with a body of men he has nothing to do with?—A. It may be quite enough for 


him to object to, but that has nothing to do with it. 

Q. You don’t think it is reasonable ?—A. It is reasonable from his standpoint to 
chject. 

By His Lordship’: = 

Q. You don’t think it is reasonable in an employer to object to the ratification of 
a settlement in Denver ?—A. It is immaterial to me. Mr. Dunsmuir sells the most of 
his coal in the United States. I don’t see why he should not do it in another form. 

Q. He does it only so long as the United States permits him to do it. But under 
your proposition, he would have to deal with pecple in Denver before he could go on 
with a proposition pending here? ~ ree 


WitneEss.—Before I retire I would-like to correct the statement made by Mr. Bod- 
well. He stated that I came out with a crowd of Scotchmen. I would like you .to 
answer me when that crowd of Scotchmen came out ? 


Mr. Bopwetu.—I asked you, and you said you were not with them, 


WIrTNEss.— Well, it is not the case, t 


Wituiam ANTHONY, sworn, 


By His Lordship. : 


Q. What office do you hold in the union ?—A. I am one of the executive officers. 

Q. How long have you been mining here ?—A. About four years. ° 

Q. Were you one of the men laid off ?—A. No, sir. rae 

Q. Why did you join the union ?—A. For my own benefit. 

Q. What ‘benefit do you think you derive from being a union man %—A, Self- 
protection—one thing. tet Rane PAS ph 

Q. Self protection against the employer ?—A. Self protection for myself. 

Q. Against the employer ?—A. Certainly. wp. 

Q. In what way ?—A. In many respects; in the first place we have a little more 
freedom 

Q. Freedom of speech ?—A. Yes, freedom of liberty, too. 

Q. What was the occasion for forming a:union at this time ? No trouble about 
wages, was there ’—A. I could not say. .- Lat 

Q Don’t.know of any particular reason why the union was formed at this time ? 
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Q. The last witness his stated thata man came from Ladysmith to find, out whe- 
ther the men wanted'a union ‘?—A. I know-nothing about iteah obcwarts Ptarf os 

Q. Who asked you to join 7—A. I just came to the meeting to.see what, was 
going on. : ‘iY dssay ehh To HOortreonar sat? toa? si ea FED Pe a 

Q. Had you ever been a member of a‘union ‘before 2—A. No, sir beg your par- 


don, yes; in’a union some years ago, seven years ‘ago. 


2 


By Mr. Rowe : °° : baie 
. Did you say seven years ADO AL cee eh, 
- You have been mining here four years ?—A.- Yes. 


LO. 


By His Lordship : ee 
What were you doing here:seven years ago ?—A. I was fire boss at the time. 
. Was that local union started here some years ago 2—A. Yes. i 
. How long did it live 2A, About. seven.days. . - 
~ How was that ?—A. Because. the company would not allow it. | . 
. Knowing of this, you men who formed a union here knew that you were going 
to start a struggle-with the company ?—A. This time ¢ A 

Q. Yes ?7—A. Not exactly. 

Q. You’ did not, expect that the company would sit. down quietly and ‘see a 
union formed, after all.these years ?—A. I believed if everybody was of the same mind 
as me they would recognize it.. ; ie ok el b : 

Q. Why ?—A. Because we didn’t ask. for anything, only what is fair; and I 
didn’t think, tf Mr. Dunsmuir would look at it in the proper way, that he would object 
to a union, so long as we didn’t interfere with his business. | ext . 

Q. You think a good deal depends on the character of the heads of the union ?— 
A. Certainly, the way they conduct, the union. ; eter y 

Q. Why are you out on strike now 2—A. I want to be recognized as a union; the 
men want to get these men who have been discriminated against back to their employ- 
ment. . a ay aa 

Q. What, exactly, do. you mean by recognition 1—A. To get freedom. 

Q. Do you mean by that. that an employer must enter into a contract with you as 
a union ¢—A. .Oh, no. Fi set oe as 

Q. You mean you are not to be discharged because you are a member of a union ? 
—A. Yes, I mean that. 

Q. If you want a union recognized, does that mean that the employer has to recog- 
nize a committee from the union ?—A. He has not got to, but I think the company 
could transact the business better through a committee than through one individual. 

Q. Do you think an employer has the right to employ a non-union man if he sees 
fit 2A. Certainly. 

Q. And that the man has the right to work without joining the union ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, you would aecord a non-union man the.same rights as you have your- 
self 2—A. Yes, certainly. . 

Q. And leave it to his own option whether he would join or not 7A UVieg: 

Q. If the company recognized the union, they would have to recognize a pit com- 
mittee ?—A. They would not have to unless they wished.. 

Q. Do you think it is more to your advantage to be a member of the Western 
Federation than a member of the local union ?—A. Yes, I believe I do. 

Q. What are the advantages of belonging to the Western Federation ?—A. More 
strength, in one sense of the word; the local organization does not amount to anything. 
Q. It has not sufficient strength 2—A. Not sufficient strength. | = 

_Q. If all the miners in British Columbia were organized, would not that ‘be a- 
sufficiently strong body ?—A. I would be satisfied. aM X Tete 


LLLOLO 
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' Q. I understand’ that. there. i is a clause.in the constitution,of the Western Federa- 
tion which requires settlements to be approved of by the executive at Denver iA. I 
haye not studied much of the:constitution myself... 

Q. Don’t you think that is surrendering a good deal of your liberty to people” in 
Denver ?—A, I have not studied. the situation; I.am not able to answer that question. 

Q. Do you think.an employer is Temaescaunic if he objects to have his contracts 
revised by people in Denver ?—A. I don’t know about that. 

Q. Do you approve of a union going into. politics /—A.. To a certain extent. 

Q. To what extent ?—A. Well, in case of trouble, 

Q. Just explain a little more fully ?—A. Suppose we have any grievance between 
us, and the company won’t recognize the committee; supposing the government had 
power to arbitrate on that question, so as. to avoid all these strikes. 

Q. You are opposed to strikes ?—A. I am_ opposed to strikes. 

Q. Do you think eel arbitration is a good thing (—A. Yes, so Pe as il 
can understand. : 

as How: would. you sr fiaed ee arbitrators (aR Elect men into the House cer- 
tainly. 

Q. When you say you thine the government should step in to’ settle strikes, ee 
would they .do it—by a. board of arbitrators ?—A. A. board of. arbitrators from ahe 
government. : : 

Q. By government officers ey Yes. 

Q. Were you at the organization meeting here ?—A. Yes, I was. 

Q. Did.you hear Baker’s address (—A. Yes, I heard his address. 

Q. Can you tell us. what he said ?—A. Well, he could say some. 

Q. Tell us what you can fA So far as I can“remember he said ‘he had come 
up. here for. the purpose of organizing a local union here, if possible: 

Q. That was the desire. of the majority of thé men ‘ete 2A. T-eould not say ; » 
I knew nothing about it until ten o’clock Saturday night previous to the meeting. . 

Q. Was there much opposition to organization ?—A.'T don’t kviow ‘anything at: all 
about it; but I heard there. were two men up from Ladysmith, but ed did HY. knew for: 
what purpose. 

_ Q. Was any mention ‘made. by him of the U. B. shi ag 2 ormnization os Not: to - 
my knowledge. 

Q. You did not hear that ?—A. No. 

Q. It was suggested by Mr. Estes in a circular here'that the pee Federation 
of Miners would be asked to call out A. I know nothing about iti 

Q. Do you think Estes was speaking with no good ground for: saying that 2A, 
T don’t know ; I am not interested in strikes at all ; I don’t believe i in strikes. Never. 
took part in a strike in my life until this one. Db, work 6 

Q. What was the urgency for forming a union at’ this ee ?« There was no diffi, 
culty about wages ?—A. Well, because we ass enecdees of speech ; freedom of 
speech, certainly. 

Q. Had there been any discussion among the men fpr some time past LA. q 
never heard a word about : until ten o’clock Saturday previous to the honing on: the | 
5th of May, I think it was ;  I’never heard a word about: it. ; 

Q. Have you had any Hahistariee from the Western etree, tA. Ne 

Q. Have not asked for any @_ A, T have not.: Praate 

Q. I mean the union as a union #—A. I don’t think so 5 veg to my Pa onsedaty a 

Q. Was the question as to whether you should ipinilles ‘by ballot ?—A., By; secret, ; 


ballot. 
Q- What was the iajorisy in’ fevour of striking: iA. o ie vee were about 


192 ; I cannot be positive. 
Q. How many opposed to it A. I believe it was i Ne 
'-Q: Was the matter discussed for some: time: before. the motion, was ne 2—A. 
Yes, quite a while. 
> 86a—28 .. 
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--Q. It was not done hastily ?—A. ‘No, I guess they discussed it for nearly two hours. 
Q. I suppose there have been a number of men leave the camp since ?—A. I 
believe there has been quite afew. 9) = eu} ivy 2 
Q. Could you tell us how many ?—A. No, I could not.. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. You say that you believe in a man’s right. to refuse to join a union if he wishes. 
Do you think it right to blacklist men whe don’t join @—A. No, certainly not... 
-. Q. You don’t approve of printing a-blacklist ?—A. No ; 1 hada good dose of 
that myself. ae 

Q. How was that'2—A. With this company ;.. I was blacklisted by this company— 
not a union. ‘ 

Q. Were you cut out of employment ?—A. I was. 

“Q) On' what account ?—A. For organizing ‘a’ unien ‘here. © «:"" 


_ _ Q. How long were you out of ‘work’ #+—-A. We organized a union heré seven years 
‘ago. So that at that time I was elected seéretary ‘of that union, and the first notice— 
I was instructed to put up a notice to call a special meeting to appoint committees 
for this union” ‘Phis notice @alled ‘for a meeting Saturday night:.-On/the. following 
Monday, when I was at my work, the boss came and told me to take out my tools: I 
“asked him what was wrong. “He said he did not know, that'I had»better go and see 
Mir Little. So I went out. I went: to the office and saw Mrv Little and: told‘ him: that 
the boss had told me to take out my tools, and asked him: what:was*the trouble... Mr. 
” Little’gaid he undérstood I: had joined the*union. = I:said, yes. : Well, he said, ‘so long 
as you have joined the union you can’t get any employment with this-company... This 
“eompany has midde up'their minds not:to recognize any: union,-and:as: lofig as your 
name is on that roll book, you:eannot get any eniployment with this company. .8o, I 
“had to go out of the camp ‘and leave my<family -here. L.could. get..no, work any- 
where. I tried in Nanaimor*'I had to-leave this side to go to the: American-side ‘against 
“my wilh: When: I: went: to the “Ameriean::side I travelled: there: about .six/ weeks. I 
happened to get work on the other side, and so soon as they learned: I was. victimized 
under this company they forced me‘out of that. They put me where I made $1, where 
J was making $3.75 previous ‘to this trouble. At: that time my family was over here, 
and I had to live in an old butcher store, without.windows; in the dead of the winter, 
‘and that is the way I was-back and: forth with one,company. and another for three and 
a half months. After I: would get work:in one eompany, as soon..as they found out 
~ why I! left work-here, they would either discharge me, or put me some place where I 
could make no money. dane a ANE 7 
“+ -'Q. Have you any reason to think that. the company: blacklisted you with these 
other ‘companies :%—A.: I haves eyed cov hives .neliocie tren «foc re 
oo Q. What. reason ?—A. I-was working in a stall.in Carbonado, and making $3.95 
a day. The boss came to me one-day and said, I’m going to stop this stall; he came in 
to me, and told me he was going to stop that chute. All right, I. said, where is my 
next place ? He said, you:can go. down to the slope, you.can go down there. .I was 
batching at: the same time with a man who was working. in this place, and I knew 
exactly what kind of work it was, and I.did not care much. for going: there anyhow. 
He said there was no more work unless I went to that place, so I had to take it. As soon 
as L took-my-tools.out, in two days’ after I.started that placethere was another man put 
in:my chute, and that. chute was driven right. up to the,surface. : 

Q. When did you come back. here *—A;, Three years ago. «.. : 
4s . Qy» You have-seen-notices,put up on the.company’s buildings that, if a man wants 
work he can get it under contract—have you seen this notice *—A..I saw one at the 
~ company’s office. = o tne + - eet pig ; 

Q. Did you make any inquiry /—A. No. i . ft % . 

. + Q. ‘You say there was considerable discussion. about the proposal to strike at the 
meeting ?—A. Yes. woe 
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Q. What were the arguments used in. fayour of striking ?—A. I could not exactly 
say. 

Q. What did you hear said. Do you istiémbed iat lich said in favour. i, the 
strike —A. Well, the only grounds I can remember—there was'a committee sent to 
Mr. Small to ask tai if he would accept a list to replace these men in their turn, and 
when they fetched back the result that he would not accept, it was put to the meeting 
what we were going'to do with it, and I believe somebody made a motion that if he 
would not accept, that we go out to protect these’ men. 

Q. Was it said you could get the approval of the central éenliering ni Denver te 
I could not say. 

Q. Were you told you ‘would get financial assistance ?—A. I don’t imow, 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. What wages were you getting 4 in February a—A, PT, don’t. kick about. the wages. 
Q. Is this right-—$4.25 a day ?-<A.-I guess so; 
~Q. Were you. making $4-a sexed in March bib. ‘i don’t kick at all against, the 
wages.) 
2Qp That j is’ s right, $4 a Rens in > Maxeh, tp $hi in. April 2A. ue am . satisfied with the 
- wages. 
oe Q. You:gave up $4; a) Re for site sake ‘of his a. inniek Me you. think you were 
‘rather foolish to. give up $4 a day for the sake of.this strike. 2A. NO, ‘Hecausg I] 
gee be working next month for $2. 

2) Q. Why do you think you might be wonkibg next mouth for #2 Bee © Because my 
~-place might: be deficient.. 
‘Q.:Do you know of anybody vised for ee than $3 a day. reve we noF been. ‘the 
practice ‘to make their places pay $3 ?—A. In some eases. , 

Q: Had you any reasonable expectation that you would have to’ work for, less than 

og a day in these mines ?—A. Yes, I have worked for less. than $3. 
*Q: What has been your average. You have been back here abet three > years PLY 
af guess about $3.25. nx aa 
e* Q. How do youaverage: ix gTA, Abbie teres : 
Q. How do ‘you account for making: less than ® A. ee ead. I Rrarens tivo 
4 years for $3, that i is the standard ‘wage. 
Q ‘How’ do you account for making so daudh!x more these last tae mibashind Were 
_ you in a good place ?—A.. Yes, I would not have made the money.’ 
Q. Was it so much better than other places ? Have you not had ot places gu 


A. I have no kick on the wages. 


Q. If you had thought*you were ‘beitig used by means” of this union to kelp the 
socialistic party in the next election, would you have joined the union if you thought 
- that was the game that was being put on ?- Suppose you thought the socialistic party 
in Nanaimo were coming here to organize this Western Federation, so as to: help Ren 
in the next election, would you have’ joined the union ?—A. No. 
*s Q. Why didn’t you find out whether that was s0? Didn’t you see alt pes 
i Nanaimo men here working up the union ?—A. That was a surprise to me. 
~  * Q. Didn’t you hear what Mr. Halliday said this morning, or were you here: fee: ; 
‘I was here, ~~ F 
~~ *Q. Was that not rather a surprise to you ?—A. Yes,’ it was vather a surprise. : 
Q. Do you think the men here would have gone into that union if you Nae known 

what was going on ?—A. I don’t know that I would have gone in. 

a Q. You didn’t think you were being‘used to: nD a’ — ambitious: socialists in ak 
country 2—A. No, I didn’t think that. 

Q. And this strike coming on, and all these people out of work, that 4 is ‘not avery 
_ good idea 2—A. Well, I don’t know. 

°Q. There are a lot of men ‘in the camp who didn’t awe: ae Ee. could 3 not say. 


There might be. / 
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Q. And of ‘course when: they got you in, then the rest of. the: men. had to come in 
after the union was started ?—A. Well, I don’t know. ise 2 

Q. Were you atthe meeting on Sunday, April 5 @-A. Yes. ri) 3 

Q. Didn’t: you hear Mr. Reed try to make that: motion that pis should not join 
the union ?—A. I believe he did make a motion. 

Q.. Didn’t you hear Mr. Baker say: nhbeaian when that motion” was made ¢ You 
know Mr. Baker ?—A. I have-seen: him. 

-Q. Didn’t you: hear him say something hed shat motion: was mone gL As, No, I 
could not say exactly what he said; I was not interested at the time. 

Q. You say you think a man ehouid not be deprived of work because a aneetite 
belong to a°union. -Didn’t you know at’ No. Mm the: hoisters and: engineers ads not go 
into this union ?—A. I could not say.’ 

Q. The hoisters and engineers wae not strike~you did ao} now that (A. lf 
~ did not know. >: yhTs 
*Q.-Do you know ade your eeeeaiee Sent a ais out to Mr. Priest, m plane 
of that work there, and to!d him if he did not dismiss these hoisters and engineers that 
none of the rest ofthe men would :work ?—A: I am not:one of: the en com- 
- mittee, and I don’t know about it. van Sed ; as 

Q. So you thought it was better to join ore Bederation because it was aveanwer 
and would give you’ strength ?—A. Yes. Mai yp iqe e 


; ti es CuMBERLAND, May 28;° 1903. 
Gerorce RICHARDS, sworn. y gays + 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You are ‘secretary of the local inion ?—<A: ‘Yes, sir. uoy | 

Q. Have you been secretary since the commencement: of the: onganization 4—A, 
Yes, I was, except for the time I was away for two weeks. 
Q: How long have you’ been in this.camp #—A. About a year acl six Wonthe 

Q. And before that aes T was at ‘Extension’a while; I lived most of the time at 
Wellington. 

Q. How long were you aiuitieath in 1 the AGB @élltery Soman altogether ? 

—A. About twelve years. 

Q.: Tell us shortly what led up to the formation of this union tA, Prior to Aes 
how it was organized ? 

Q. Yes, who promoted the organization 1A. I es Baker was’ the organizer 
who organized it. 

Q. Who invited Baker to come here ?—A. I did not take Ee setine a prior to 
this, so I could not say who it was sent him’ up. 

Q. Do’ you know Higney of Ladysmith ’—A. I have seen ios thats’ labduts all. 

Q. Ever have a conversation with him about forming a union ?—A, No, I did not. 

Q. When Baker came here did you see him before the Beas bah ¢—A, 
“T saw him, but Inever spoke to him. 

Q. Who was Baker doing business with most of the | time before the ardanigation 2 
——A. I could not say who it was. iS 

Q. You were present at the ingnatrties meeting tA. Yes. 

a. Higney was chairman ENS Wes: 

Q. Did Higney g vive a speech ?@—A. He’said something, but he’ sasiava to nee an 
impediment in his speech, so that I could not undertstand ; I could not gel. what he 
* gaid, in fact. | 
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. Q. Could you tell us how long he talked. ’—A. It was. Nery short ‘indeed. 

Q. Did you hear Baker’s address +A: Yes! | A 

Q. What did he talk» about ?—A. He. said iid Ca albu pte a “The 

main thing in his speech was that he came up to ofaatiize, ‘if the men at Union ms 
it, he was ready to organize. 

Q. Did Baker explain anything scietks the rae of the F De dlemuisort cae Well, I 
can hardly say what he said; I cannot recall what he said. 

Q. Would not the men Ne naturally anxious to: know what ee of iebentation 
ae were Joining {—A. I think the Federation :was known around here; it seems to be 

nown. 

Q. Did Baker say Sethe ‘about the” UB. R. E. plies in His eFs eH 2—A,-No. 

Q. Did he tell you anything about what was going on in Ladysmith %—A. I don’t 
recall Baker saying. anything about: Ladysmith. ' 

Q. Did he say that the Denver executive had Bo arored of sine men joining: Did 
he read any communication, or:say. there: was any communication .from he.’ ‘Denver 
executive 2—A., No, he didnot read:-any.): | 

Q. The: men knew that: this. would likely ae a pian with res Boa sactis 
when they organized ?—A. Previous occasions fen anda that, but there sas. every 
chance of them changing: their. minds. 

Q. But no attempt was made to find out whit theix eatin was ?—A, No, I eould 
not say that they did make any attempt. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. This was after the strike at Ladysmith had begun ?—A. The organization 
here ? Yes. 
Q. Would that prove that the company was still of ze same maid = i might 
have in that district, but it might not here. Mi apy 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Did you have any. conversation with’ Baker: after -the organization 2A. I 
‘spoke a:few words with him... Score WIN . 

Q. About the Ladysmith. sunikes QoeesA. Xx Os 2n% 

Q:: Would that not be a very natural subject. of conversation ?—A, No, oe was more 
interested in my immediate surroundings here. |. ' 

Q. It must have been obvious to your men that the 1 men at adware’ baat been 
locked out on account of the Federation. ,Didn’t.it oceur to.you.that the.same trouble 
would take place with you ?—A. Yes, but I never discussed it with Baker. ,. 

Q. I should think that would bea, very live-subject of discussion as to what was 
going to happen. What did you talk about to Baker ?—A. I spoke about the organiza- 
~ tion; that was what I was talking about, 

Q. How many men belong to the Federation herest now ‘—A. Two adeibes and 
_ ninety-three (293). 

Q. How many men are there in as camp—white men, Tell us as neacls as you 
-can:?. Who are not members +—A.’I could not say; there are some men here since 
we have opened ;. I could not. say. 

Q. Are there 100. men in the camp—whites teh No. 

Q. Fifty 7—A. I could not say what the company haye ;, I have not been. across 
the line-to see. 

Q. What was the reason of forming the union at the present. time tA. I suppose 
it was the best opportunity they would. have, . 

Q. The men thought this was the best. opportunity - aay Te ‘myself should think 


£0 5 the Western Federation is a strong organization, and it would be a good. chance 


. to.join. 
Q. Why was this the best time fs Nea suppose Baker happened . to _be around 


this part of the country, and took the chance. 
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Q. You mean around this part of the country because he happened to be at Lady- 
smith 2—A. It might appeal to the men that it would be a good chance when he was 
in this district. . ah : : i 

Q. Does it require an active organizer to form a union ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did Baker promise any assistance from the Federation ?—A. No, but the con- 
stitution provides for it ; I could not exactly say whether he made anything of that 
or not. . ss 

Q. You have seen that telegram from Moyer to Baker ?—A. Yes. :. 

Q. What would you say about that?—A. I think it was merely some information to 
Mr. Baker in his capacity as organizer. He is a member of the executive board of 
the Federation, so that is all it is. , a6 at tical . 


Q. The telegram says, in effect, that the Denver executive would approye of the 
Cumberland men going out in order to, win.at, Ladysmith ?—A. Well, I guess that is 
just information to Mr. Baker. — er 

Q. Did you see the telegram that Baker sent tA. No... 

Q. You were not at Nanaimo at that time /—A. NO. ets 

Q. Do you approve of ympathetic strikes ?—A. There may be occasions arise 
for it; I could not exactly say. It is a pretty wide question; . .j.9us.t9 5 

Q. You knew the position of the Western Federation with regard to socialism 
before you joined 2—A. I had not heard that they had positively given their support ; 
I had not exactly heard that. There were remarks that they were on that line. 

Q. Did you know that they favoured political action 2—A, Well, I had not been 
in the union before myself, so I could not say ; they might have favoured it. 

Q. What was your idea in joining the union ?—A. Tt would give me a chance to 
vent my thoughts and feelings and hear others on the same subjects. Fe REN oe 

~ Q. What do you understand by striking for recognition ?—A. Well, allowing us 
the privilege of having a union here. __ PRON 

Q. Does that involve the necessity of the employer entering into a contract with 


the union ?—A. It would involve recognition of the union, its members and_all., 


~Q. Does that involve the union contract ?—A. That. would be. left between them 
‘Afterwards. If he would recognize the existence of the union, afterwards he could 
make contracts with them. We are not requiring it-at that time ; we merely required 
‘the right to exist as a' union 3°“the ‘other matters’ would follow. That would embrace 
all questions, I should thinks: it anaeed dali pac oO? Daliuiied caw Lew bot 

Q. If an employer recognizes ‘the union, is it not necessary for him to have a 
union contract 2—A. Occasions. may arise when it, would be necessary... 

Q.. Would he have to recognize a pit. committee ?—A. Some unions, as far as I 
have heard, do. not haye pit.committees, and others. do. . That might be left with the 
union. Ete atat. Tay nh dink eal fads 

_Q. Has an employer the right to employ. non-union men ?—A. To the detriment 
of a union man ? : ° 

Q: Yes ; has he'a right to exercise his discretien as to whether he will have union 
or non-union men ?—A. Yes, I suppose so. 5 Sane ; 

Q. Had there been much discussion in thé camp before Baker was sent over as 
to whether it was desirable to form a union 2—A. I heard quite a lot-of discussion 
about here. pei peat 

_Q. How long back ?—A. I could not exactly state when it was.. They were talking 
union or Western Federation of Miners ; I heard it discussed sort of quietly. 
 Q. Have you got any correspondence between you and Mr. Baker with reference 
to that ?—A. Yes, Ihave two or three letters here. It.is pertaining to this one ques- 
tion of strike? Is it necessary to have them all? — | igearas sapien 

Q. You might just let me have them and I will see what is necessary; you might 
‘hand them to: Mr. King. ; SP rRGa A 

(Correspondence handed in. Exhibit 15.) 
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». ~Q. This. includes everything that: has'passed between you-and Mr. Baker and any 
officials or members at Nanaimo and Ladysmith ?—A. Yes, that is alls 
By His Lordship : G ‘ ages he cetidenwiudles 
~ ‘Q- Where are the copies of the letters you wrote to Mr. Baker ?—A:; T never wrote 

any to him. a - 

Q. Are there any in your possession as secretary ’—A. I have not written any 
letters to Baker since I came EE Sati lag Biba aaa tie, oe : 

Q. Have you any correspondence between’ yourself and the Ladysmith men and 
the Nanaimo men ?—A, No, I have not written to Ladysmith, except this last one ; I 


have written inquiring about the Commission. seh ait er ge pa 
Q. There is one thing in which Mr.’ Baker is right—that the Federation is on trial? 

—A. Yes. : ty Saale Cat pegueiee t 
Q. And the best thing the Western Federation can do, is to help the Commission 

discover all the facts ?—A. I have nothing, bécause Mr. Baker left here; he wrote he 


was on the way. I have not written to Mr. Baker since. 


., Q. Have you any copies of any telegrams passing between’ your union and any 
other Western Federation union ?—A. ‘I had that one at Ladysmith about the réjection 


Q. Or in your possession as secretary, ‘written by any other secretary or officer of 


the union ?—A. Ihave just the matter of ‘sending bills or sométhing like that; simple 


“matters. ~ 


Q. Where. is the correspondence conducted by Mr. ‘Higney —s T never had that. 


“I took it up after ‘we organized. 


Q. Didn’t you have any correspondence ?—A. I had no correspondence left to me 


Q. You have no. other telegrams bésides the ones produced yesterday 2—A. No, 


Thad one from Baker just to, say he would be up, and T destroyed it, ‘These letters-are 
. apologizing for not ‘coming... 6° [OU NEAS Sms usurgoos, Diztow ot rash pe 


ves Mr; -Hatupay.—t. suppose that you are. ‘the. .members of. the Commissiom | Mr. 


Bodwell was permitted to read that telegram, and I understand that-he'is not.a:member 


. of the Commission, .so I would like to make a request———.. . fe 


i 


His Lorpsiire—You people are labouring’ undér a misapprehension, This: Com- 
mission has been instructed by royal ‘authority to discovér ‘all the facts relating to the 
strike, and the Commission would utterly fail in doing its duty if it left any stone 
unturned. We don’t care whom the facts hurt; it is our duty to find out the facts. 


relating to the strike, and‘the correspondencé of the anion muist’ be brought forth. 


r, HALuipay.—The point at issue is, we don’t mind the.Commission investigating 


it, but it is the company’s counsel 


~ -~ His Lorpsuir.—The company have a perfect right to find out what ‘is going on, 


and you have a perfect right to do the:same.. We have ordered: the company to pro- 
duce all correspondence. I expect Mr. Bodwell has it here and will produce it. We 


-rare-determined to get at the facts; that is what we are here for, and the sooner it is 


understood the better. a> je rebe'd Z ee 
aes, Q. You say these are all the documents in your possesssion 2—A, There was very 


little business transacted ; I think that is all; Ihave no letter press copies of these, and 


_I would like to have copies of them. 


‘His Lorpsu.—If you want copies of these, of course you. ‘canvhave.them. .We 
will have copies made and handed to you. au, | Pa N ea at (es, 
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Q. I notice there is no correspondence in the list relating to the joint meeting at 
Nanaimo—no telegrams or letters 2-—A., No,,I never had any that L know of. 
Q. Of course, you understand. ae telegrams could be got at in. the office ere 
Well, you see I was away at the time, and I did not have any handed to me. 


Q. There is no other officer who would have them 2—A. Mr.’ Halliday took my 
position for the time being; I don’t know of anything being handed over to me. 


Mr. Hatuway.—lI have nothing; I handed over everything to the secretary. 


Mr. Kine.—All of the correspondence in this ‘part is from May 11 to May 14. 
There is nothing in that. ; : 


By His Lor dshap : 


Q. There must be some noni after that 7A. No, I. didn’t cas any 
correspondence with Ladysmith at all; cannot. recollect. having any on file from 
Ladysmith. ; are ALES 


Mr. Rowr.—It seems to me the position ought to be clearly understood. Action 
is taken because of the disturbed industrial conditions to examine into these strikes. 
They were ordered by the various unions, and the government wants to know why these. 
strikes were, why they were permitted, what were the causes. that lay at the bottom, 
of them, and the assumption is that the unions? action were taken for good reasons 
which would justify their course, and’ everything that’ will throw light on their pur- 
pose will do good to the cause they represent, so long as those reasons were good ones, 
and the asking of the documents is simply to arrive at a correct conclusion in this 
regard. We did not assume that these documents. contained anything injurious, but 
rather that they would justify their position. 


Wirness.—I lave no reluctance to produce the docurionis The rae is, we, had 
very ‘little correspondence. Baker stayed here a while and then he went away; . i did. 
not have any ‘correspondence with him. ~ ; 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Did you get any correspondence from any other officer, turned over to you ¢— 
A. I had some’; they were mostly by-laws from different unions. 

Q. No, but correspondence ?—A. There was correspondence with them, ending 
their by-laws. I have those. Every union was to send their by-laws Hires for us to 
draft by; -laws, from. That.is all the correspondence, I had.with them. 


Mr. Hauay. —I may say that I received that correspondence, and they were all 
congratulatory letters and nothing ice 5 peepee copies ' of the by- laws of the: dif- 
ferent organizations: Lay 


His Lorpsuie.—It cannot be too well understood that unionism is on its trial. My. 
Baker never said truer words in his life, than that the right of the Western Federation. 
to exist in this country, is on trial. If the public get it into their heads that. the 
Western Federation is moving in a secret way, and by devious means, to accomplish 
their purposes, the Western Federation of Miners will be like chaff before the wind, 3 
and it is ineumbént'on the officers of that organization’ to bring forth all the means 
by sees it secks to accomplish its ends, and to justify its relation to meee strikes, 


they should be. 


What: oceurs to us, ‘as shag curious, is that there is very little correspondence 
about: this joint: executive board at Nanas. Now, that joint committee at Nanaimo. 
never met: without some correspondence cither with’ Cumberland or Lady smith ? 


Wirness.—I was not here at the time it was effected ; I was away myself 
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By Mr. Rowe : ‘ tower £60 
Q. Yow left the files of the’ haves fLtA: Yes; thieas ‘are the’ — _ that is’'all the’ 
correspondence between’ Baker ibn > to ete strike. TBH ; SSF viel 
By Mr. Kinar : 


Q. No letters from Mr. Shenton A. Vea I hive! ‘one tae ee bal that em no: 
bearing. 


Woe 


His Lorpsuip.—J ust, ‘pass up. aes you have, Wall see whether there ey 
thing worth while. is 


Mr. Hatuiway.—I think there was.a letter, a request to send a delegation to Nanai- 
mo to hold a joint mecting and consider the situation at ERE 


Mr. rnc. —Who was the letter from ae 


Mr. Haruway = Parker Williams, recording sereta 


By Mr: Rowe: PORTICO EASES nO. , 

3Q: Have you a copy of your own by-laws ?—A.: We have not printed any. That 

is the reason these other organizations sent, their by- laws to us, to pick out the best, 
we could.” I have’ had numerous correspondence i in that way. 


His Lorpsue.—L think it would be ‘the best plan for. the secretary of the Com- 
mission to go through the documents with you quelli and see ust whaty! is eRoSs ay 
in his judgment for. the Commission... } 


Wirness.— Yes, I agree with that. 
His Lorpsuip.—Have you any documents or correspondence, Mr. Bodwell ’ 


~ Mr. Bopwetu.—I will bring it forth when I put in my first, witness, I au reserve, 
my right to cross-examine ae witness ; I may not have to examine him at all ; I, 
don’t want to take up the time. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Is there anything you would like the 06: mmission to know el EM might find 
something to tell you while you are here. 


one Ur. Rowe: 


Q. Would your union have struck, do you enn if Mr, Matthews had | granted the’ 
request of the committee ?—A. No, I.don’t think go. : 

Q. Would the union have struck if they had not suspected silat ihe * men were be’: 
ing discriminated against ’—A. No, that is what was struck for, unless something 
came up. The situation was all stan ding on that. 

Q. Do you know whether there is a deputy organizer of the Wester Federation:in 
this district 7—A. No, I don’t know of any., tree 

Q. Does the constitution require that an organizer r shall ‘es present?to fates: the 
oath ¢—A. Or a member of the executive. 

Q. The executive at Denver 7—A. That is as I read the Sonetiibion, ' 

Q. Where is ‘that. 2—A. Article 3, section 11—‘ Each member of .the axciutive 
board shall act as an organizer in his district, and he shall also be required, to make 
such investigation relative to the condition ve each local.union in, his-dist#ict: as. in 
his judgment may be necessary, and make a report thereof to the president. of the 
Federation on or before the 10th day.of April in each.year. In case:of- trouble arising 
in the jurisdiction of a union, the member of that. district shall. be summoned and given, 
full charge in. the direction of negotiations until ‘the arrival. of. the ‘president, -who: 
shall be summoned, if necessary ’ : 

Q. You infer from’ that that only the organizer can administer ‘the oath 2 —A. 
That is as far as I understand it. Sue, 
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His Lorpsuip.—Do you wish to cross- examine, Mr. Bodwell ? 


Mr. Bopwetu.—I don’ t know; as far as it stands now, I would not: cross-examine. 


His Lorpsuie.—You can come’ back again, Mr. Richards, .if necessary. 


JoHN HUTCHINSON, sworn. 


By Mr. howe : 


Q. You are a miner ese NG Yes. 

Q. How long have you, been here. ea ey came sn ‘about bee years thre 16th of 
last January, but I haye been, away.in the ‘interval. I think I went. away: two years 
ago last April, and came back a year ago last al anuary again. ; ; 

Q. So you have been here a.year last January ?—A., Yes, the a times 

_Q. In the employ of the company. off and. on for four: years 7—A; Yes. 

Q. Where were you ‘working in the interval #—A. I dig. not: work wpny much. eT 
did_a little work in Washington and Wyoming. 

~-Q. What wages did you get in Washington A. i was. ee Duarte ina Avie 
shift. where. the regular rate is, $3 a day; that, it. what.L. got.» 

Q, Tn Wyoming. 7—A. I worked a little im a,/coal mine}. ie io Ae ite a. ae 

Q. ‘Are you an officer of the present union tA Yes, Iam on.the executive board. 
; Q. When. was: the first that you heard. of-a proposal, to. form a union here ?—A. 
The first I heard of the proposal was wage the notice was stuck up, but I had heard 
it discussed before.. 

-Q.. Was, there a ren fete Ay. Ses ne a ‘uian ae yes es as I pan teed 

Q, The first you, saw was.the notice ofthe meeting’ of, aie 5 tony Yes. 

_ Q. Did you attend that meeting 22-A,.1 did. ould 

Q. You heard the addresses delivered there ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What: were the arguments. used, in. favour of..the union?—A., I can’t exactly 
state; I .don’t exactly. remember, the woerds..saldscc2 sof 

Q. A general statement. of the case 2... Was thé: eet siiuatiatii referred ti 2 
—A. No, I. don’t think it was referred to much, 

Q. Was it at all A. I cannot say. 

Q. You heard Mr. Baker’s speech ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he describe the purpose of the Federation ?—A. I could not be positive. 
He must have satisfied us as to his. intentions, but I could not be positive as to. what 
he said. 

Q. How many men do you think were present at that meeting ?—A. I would eatin 
mate it to be about 160; something like that at the first. 

Q. Was the motion put when the meeting numbered 160 2@—A, Well, Ae don’t lmow 
about it being put; it was made. 

nels is alleged there was one point of the meeting when a number left the hall Q. 
—A. [Yes 

Q. Was that before or ‘after the motion was put to the meeting TA. T could 
not pared say; it is a fact that a number did leave. 

. Q: Was. there anything :said suggesting that they should leave the hall- rn. No 
more than that, those not wishing ‘to organize were requested:to leave the hall: 

_Q. How many. would you estimate’ did leave the hall at that time-—a considerable 
umber 9—A. No, I think there was about twenty. 

Q. Do you know what the real number of the members was that aah gee or- 
ganized 2—A. I don’t know positively, but. I have near that. it was somewhere about 
147; I have heard that. 
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Q. Did you approve. of forming the union 2A. Tdidy 6 0 nw 

Q. Why ?—A. Because I thought it would strengthen my position in society. 

Q. In reference to what ?—A. In reference to everything. I had an idea that I 
would not-be unjustly oppressed, and.thought that in joining this union it. would help 
me along a little. Where I was being oppressed as an individual, I would not be in a 
union, 


Q. Have you ever felt that you have been oppressed ?—A. I believe I have, and 
do now. 

Q. In what respect 2 With reference to your wages ?—A. In reference to the 
prevailing conditions. HIE .. AWTS 

Q. Would it have reference to the conditions here specially, as compared with 
other places ?—A. Not exactly that ; in reference to conditions on the whole. 

Q. Outside of Cumberland, as well as anside 7~-A "As ‘a Wwhule.® 2A 898s? 

Q. Your rélationship to the union as ‘a coal ‘miner, and also as ‘a citizen desiring 
the improvement of your class ?—A: Yes, ‘I suppose so. “I'am a British subject. © 

Q. Your allegiance is to that first—A? Yea ceo’ © > a Sealer toes ne eae 

Q. You know the ‘political doctrines of the Western Federation ?—A. Well, I 
have a slight’ idea ; I could not say I know them in their fulness ;. I approve of them 
as far as I know of them. UATE OST Ak Na Been te pate 

Q. You approve of the political purpose’ of the Western Federation, if it’ can be 
said to" have one 2A: T do: f paheee Hs PEE STE Bag: 

Q. In joining the union were you influenced in your selection of the union by the 
fact that it had political aims 2A: No, I was not. I don’t think TY thought about it 


at that time’; Iwas just joining the union. | : x 
Q. Did you feel there were any grievances here tA. Well, I suppose’ that some 
of the brethren had grievances. sf : is 
Q. Did you feel personally that you had not ?—A. Not in regard’ to the employ- 


ment I had at the time. IF did feel that it might be possible I would have’a grievance 


in that respect. Consequently that is: one great’ reason Thad‘ in joining ‘the union. 
Q. You think it enables a man to provide for his future #—A’ Yes, that is what 

I think. . ADS. feo -8 FOO) NGTISVina SaBRS DDE ot PTR aed 
~« Q. You say you ‘area member of the executive.’ Were you laid off A>Yes, I 
was. It was on Saturday, I don’t know whether it was the 18th of April or'not. Proba- 


bly Mr. Matthews: ¢an ‘tell you:-: Yes) it: was the 18th April. 


Q. To what do you attribute the fact that you were laid ‘off 2—A. To. being an 
officer of the union. g a ars: att pnge ee tie - 
Q. Why ?—A. Well,. of course, there were certain reasons why I thought that. 


In the first place, I did not think that my place ought to have been finished at the time 


it was. I think there was a little more work in it than that. I may be wrong in that, 
but I think so. Another reason is that it has been the custom, when the laid a man 
off, to put him on if there is another place for him. It so happened there were two men 
working in the next stall, and the next stall but one, and the day I went for my tools 


“I found they had finished the place, and one had started to cross-cut in my stall, and 
_another had_a cross-cut marked off a little lower down in the same stall. So from that 
‘Iconeluded I was discharged: - 


Q. Were these men who had work provided, were they union men ?—A,. Yes. 
Q. Officers of the union ?—A. No. Penis ais ; 
| /Q.°*How do you account for the fact that William Anthony was not laid 6ff¢—A. I 
don’t know anything about: that at all ; I didn’t account:for that. 9 ©.) 
- Q.: Do you.approve of the affiliation of this union with an international union ? 
—A. I do. . ; Pe 
@. Why ?—A. Because, in my opinion, it adds strength to the cause. 


“-* Q. Is that strength due to the international part of it, or the fact of its num- 


bers ?—A. The fact of its numbers. 
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Q. If the same numbers “were available in Oariada, would you approve of the 
crganization ?—A. If there were the: same number in. Canada, there would be the 
same number elsewhere, and consequently double the strength than would be possible 

‘jm-one country. |. a : TRE 6 eR 

-Q. You would have internationalism at all times ?;-A. Yes. Oalevaah 

Q. Would not an affiliation, rather than being members of the organization itself, 
answer the purpose as well ?—A. Well, I don’t know about that; I never studied it out 
very much in that light. T think it is very good the way it is. ee : 

: Q. Do you approve of that part of the constitution which requires that the execu- 
tive shall review a contract made between the local union and an’ enployer I-A. I 
believe that the constitution reads that each local can fix its own standard of’ wages. 

— Q. The constitution reads as follows : ‘Any contract or agreement entered into 
between the members of any local. union and ‘their employers as a final-settlement ot 
any difficulty or trouble that may occur between them shall not be considered valid or 
binding until the same shall have the approval of the executive board of the Western 
Federation of Miners.’—A. Yes, I approve ob it. we 
' Q. Would you, if you were an employer ?—A. I would not believe in the docirines 
I do if I were an employer. £34 ke Wile Oe ad 5 

Q. We were not talking about ideal conditions;-we were talking about. the’ condi- 
tion of things as they are /—A. I beg your pardon, I. understand.. , come Y. 

Q. I wanted to know whether you thought it was a reasonable objection on the 
part of the employer ¢—A, In my opinion,. they are obliged to do this—the employers. 

 Q. Whether they like it. or not ¢ eg jaghieaye 


By His Lordship : 
Q. That is one of the reasons alleged by employers to crush out the union ?—A. 
That is to his interests to do so. eee 5 
, Q. That is one of the reasons; that the executive at Denver assume ‘to say whether 
or not the settlement shall be a good’ settlement; an employer in this country has. to 
submit his grievances with these men to foreign authority in’ Denver. Now, the ques- 
tion is for the public and parliament:to say whether that objection -is a good objection 
or not, because action will be taken one way or the other in all probability on that. 


_ By Mr. Rowe: IROL BEL 
Q.. This. might illustrate the situation : ‘this local union might enter into an 
arrangement with the Wellington Collieries Company satisfactory to the local union, 
giving the right wages and conditions of employment, and unless that was approved 
of by the central authority the local union could be expelled, their charter suspended, 
or any other. punishment that the central authority might administer, unless they 
reviewed that contract /—A. If that is the case, it should suit the employer. 
Q. Would it suit the men then 2—A. It would haye to, I suppose. _ 
Q. Of course, I am simply trying to get your view, whether you thought that 
clause was fair or not ?—A. I have not thought much about it. x 
His Lorpsuirp.—There is the position—that the Canadian emplayer. is, obliged to 
submit his grievances to people living in Denver, and out of. the reach of the Jaw. of this 
country. Is that a veasonable objection for an employer to raise ¢. 
Mr. Ricuarps.—One member of the executive is in British Co!umbia.. 
“Fis Lorpsuip.—But the constitution says the executive at Denver. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—There may be more on the Canadian side. 

Hus Lorpsuip.—The headquarters would be on the American side. i 

Mr. Ructfarps.—They: might ballot to come to British Columbia for that matter 
Mr. RoweE.—We know that the headquarters might change. . 4 
His Lorpsuip.—lt is not altogether likely.) = ya 
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“Mr. Ricttarvs:—Do you think it would satisfy employers - should they hold their 


; convention in Canada. : Would it satisfy that part of it ?: 


“His Lorpsir. —They might hold‘a convention ‘here one year inten. The. point is 
that the men who settle the figures between employer and employed are’ away beyond 
the reach of our law and our courts. That is the difficulty the Al raises. ve would 


like ‘to hear what answer the union have to make. * 


Mr. Ricnarps. —— They, hold that an employer goes into international Gtareahe 
might belong to a company. Could we get at them?” ; 
His Lorpsuir.—There is no doubt about. that. “Parliament may have to sce about 
that, too. But you cannot. say on your own account what shall be done; you have to 
get the approval of the,Denver people. 
Wirness.—E. think you will. find if he settles with | a local - union of the Western 


: Federation that it will come, er near how,it ds. agreed to he. 


TO 1G Rs 


aby Hi as ; Lordship : : 
Q. What is the object, of..that. lana. in ine Pee on then ?7—A. Does it say 
‘approve’ or ‘review’? 

Mr. Rowz.—‘ It shall not: be considered valid or binding ee 5, ‘section 2. 

Mr. RicHarps.—They might be doing something ee paiion Q therefore . it 
would’ be submitted to the executive to see if that were so. aiited 
"Hs Lorpsuip.—The point is an’ employer ’say he’ ‘cannot get’ a: binding settle- 
ment until some people in Denver say he can. They are outside the: authority of this 
government. 

Mr, Rowr.—There would be an objection to. having an oiiede authority anyway, 
even in the same country—outside of the organization which the men entered. 

Mr. Ricnarps.— Would it.not be the same as we. have it here, in the case a a 
legal decision... If a:man doesn’t like it, he.can take, it.to England, to the Privy Council, 


--and they will declare it. ultra vires ¢...This should not be. so. 


‘Mis Lorpsuir.—But the point is it involves the. freedom of the. contract. 
Mr: RicwArps.—We might be making that contrary to the constitution. 
His Lorpsuie.—Then you have to go to Denver to find out. ., The, employer says, 


- I don’t..want anything to do with men outside this country which prohibits me from 


making contracts with men in this country. The question is, who nae _— right. 


By Mr. Rowe: e048 3 u 
Q. Did you attend the’ joint executive meeting at Nanainne: ?— A. wae 
Q. What was the purpose of that meeting nee To devise ways’ Bae means to 
assist Ladysmith. 
_Q. Anything else ?—A. No. 
Q. What questions were discussed there i—A, Nis financial part of the business 


was discussed. 


“<Q. Anything else ?—A: No, I don’t think there was.’ 
Q. Did you see a telegram from Mr. Moyer to Mr. Baker ?—A.. Yes,. I -did. 
Q. When did you see it +—A. I believe Mr. ‘Baker showed it to me the day, of 


the meeting. 
Q. Was it in reply 8 a aerate sent he Wer. Baker aaa It must have | been, I 


suppose. 
eo, Do you know anything about the contents of the telegram | to which: voat was" 
a reply ?—A. No. 
Q. What comment was made “ Mi ‘Baker when: Ke showed you. hve icles: am ¢— 
A. I could not say. 
Q. Who breughs the telegram ito Cee ded. 1A. I ‘suppose the president ; I 


don’t know; it was not there myself. 
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Q. The telegram was vead at’a subsequent meeting of the union here 2—A. I 
think so. agetRar} eet 

Q. You heard it read ?—A. I don’t know, I forget. 

Q. Did that telegram. influence the action of the local union in. _Teference to this 
strike 2—A. No. 

Q. It was not intended to do so 1A. I don’ t think so. I can safely say it did 
not, as far as I was concerned. 

Q. Why do you think the PRE: was | sent here 2 Why was it not left at 

Nanaimo ?—A. I could not say... pre hee 

Q. You could not suggest what Pie. purpose was.in “sending it here 2—A. No. | 

Q. It might have been because it had a meaning to either Nanaimo or Cumber- 
land ?—A. It might have ; I don’t know. rer airs 

Q. To help win the peat at Ladysmith what would be necessary ? Would the 
calling out of the men. at Nanaimo. help Ladysmith iA Ul don baknowas. (ane 

Q. You would not think it would ?—A. No, I hardly ‘think so.. 

Q. Did you think a strike at Cumberland would help the cause at Ladysmith a 
A. I must not have thought that, because 1 was not in fayour of sympathetic Ae, 

Q. You are, not 1A. Not in this case. 

_-¢-¥.Qe, Lhe suggestion is this : here is a telegram which says the Western fedération 
proposes calling out all men, nécessary to ‘help win the Ladysmith strike. That tele- 
gram is sent to the one place where such a éall would have’ that effect. ‘The inference 
suggested might be that it was sent here for the purpose of prompting | ‘such action on 
the part of this local union. ae it might have been, but I don’t think rhe 80 far’ as 
T am personally concerned. 


‘By His Lordship : 


; Q. Are there any bihees still in the SOLS of the colipatty,” outside of Mr. 
‘Anthony 2—A. I could not say, Your Worship. 
Q. Do you know of any, Mr. Richards? 


. My, Ricuarps.—There was ‘Anthony and myself. 


His Lorpsuip. —Are there any of the officers employed at. Pieceat at were not 
laid ‘off 2 i 


Mr. RicHARbs chavo ota myself’; thats is. alli ie recol plese, 
“His Lorpsuie—Out of how many ?” 
Mr. Ricuarps.—Nine of an executive. 
His Lorpsuir.—Only two out of nine that have not been laid off, is that right 2 
Mr. Ricuarps.—The executive board is. composed. of nine, three officers. . 
His Lorpsure—How many were laid off out-of the: nine ?. 
Mr. Ricuarps.—All except two. | ae 
Mr. Hauumay.—Mr. Richards here was away about two weeks. I was out of the 
employ of the company, and I was ‘requested to go in his place, but I did not have that 


opportunity, so that if Mr. Richards had worked any time before the strike he would 
_ have been laid off too. He refused the right for anybody ‘to go in his’ place. 


“Wis Lorpsue. —You. are still at work, Mr. Richards ? 

Mr. RIcHARDS. = No; re was called away suddenly. 
Hus: Lorpsiup.--They had not begun to operate on you i 

_ Mr. Ricnarps. —No." P sR ) 

His Lorpsimp. —Practically Anthony was the only man left ? 
Mr. Ricuarvs.—That. is all, I think, who was left. 


His Lorpsulp. —I understand that the contention of the union was that they went 
out because their officers were being weeded out ?—A. That is the contention exactly. 
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~ Mr. Ricuarps.—Then others were trustees, and it amounted to about cA gba 
acne altogether. 4 
_ His Lorpsuie.—What about them ? | cae 
Mr. Riciiarps.—There were four left on. It was a gradual process. 


he By Mr. Bodwell:> © Oe 1 : OG BRY 
Q. You say you were not in favour of sympathetic atiikes. When was: a ——- 


he 


‘thetic strike discussed #—A.'I never said it was distussed: 


Q. You said it could not be so, because you were: not in favour of sympathetic 
strikes 2—A. I never said it was discussed. 
Q. Was not the question of a sympathetic ptrike —_ ad discussed here 


iat all 2—A. Not as far as I am concerned, 


Q. You did not hear, it discussed 2A! Not to my’ wiowlbage 

Q. If it was discussed at all you never heard of it? Did you know of it beitig 
\discussed,?—A. It i ‘is “possible ‘for, § a man to have’ an opinion without discussing it. 

Q. The matter was not discussed i in Cumberland at all tA. As far e as I am con- 
ieerned, I don’t mow that it was discussed. ~ . 

Q. Do you know, whether that question, outside of any conversation with you 


“personally, do you know whether the question of ‘sympathetic strike was discussed ! 1 
A. Not. to my knowledg ge; I cannot recall anything like that. ° 


Q, How did you come to form an. opinion on the subject if it did not: comie up He 


7. Quite easily.. Did you never, form an opinion without discussing it?) 


Q. What was it led you to think about a sympathetic str ike here if there \ was no 
discussion at all?—A. Well, the natural trend of circumstances. | : 

Q. What was there to bring about that thought in your mind, if there was any 
thought ?—A. I cannot, tell you, 

: Q. You cannot account for the fact: that you formed that opinion TX I know I 
formed the opinion. 

Q. What was Mr. Shenton talking about when he came here kA don’t know 
that he talked about much, except matters’ ae to the ‘thing’ ‘at that’ time; es 
were on strike when he came up here. < °°: 

Q. Didn’t you talk to Mr. Shenton when in Manes ney Not ect 

Q. Didn’t you talk about having a strike in Nanaimo to Mr. Shenton A. i 
could not say I mentioned the word strike, but.I believe I said. we could. not go, along 
much longer without taking some action. | 

Q. Without any reference whatever to the situation at Extension A, No re- 
ference whatever. 

Q. Mr. Baker, just at that time, sent a telegram to Moyer and gets an ‘answer 
back to do everything to win at Ladysmith. How do. you account for this’ subject of 
Ladysmith not being discussed by anybody ?—A. It. is no. business of, mine to. account 


_ for: it.. 


-Q. Here i is the situation: you and Halliday and somebody else go Caeser to Nanai- 


mo,i in. response. to.a request to have a joint executive meeting. there, and while you were 


there of course you discussed things. . Just. at that particular time Mr. Baker sends 
a telegram, and he gets an answer that shows there must have been something i in the 
telegram about this place— We will approve of anything which will assist ‘to win the 
fight at Ladysmith.’ How do you account for that ? Could: you give me: any reason 
why that answer should have: been sent: unless: Baker said something: anaes Lady- 
smith ?—A. I am not Mr. Baker; I don’t want to give any reagon. ....,., 

Q. ‘We approve of calling out all men, necessary: to -win at Eodvaenge aie: 
was the calling out to be which was going.to help win at Ladysmith ? Where was 
the calling out to be 2—A. Well, I don’t suppose there were many places’ it could be. 


There were only two. camps on the Island ‘besides Ladysiiith. 
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Q. Could that refer to’ any place except calling: out Cumberland #—A. I :don’t 
suppose it could. — SARS Waters ‘nit h pom par iey Seve gs 

Q. That is in answer to a telegram from Mr. Baker, of course ?—A. It must have 
been, ai 2M SAY RIOOL : 5 isth oR A eae 
~Q. Can you say that nobody at that joint executive méecting proposed the calling 
out of Cumberland in order to assist Ladysmith 2—A. I can say; so far’as my knowl- 
edge goes, that nobody proposed that. v2 

Q. You did not hear Mr. Baker speak of it to anybody 1— A. No. 

Q. Nor Mr. Shenton ?—A. No . 

—Q. No word out of the executive “+A. I cannot recall anything. 

Q. Could you forget it if it had been 2—A; It might be possible. I don’t say 
that I would try; it is possible to forget anything. 

— Q, What Nanaimo men were at’ the joint - executive ?—A. Mr. Shenton, Mr. 
Neaves and Mr. Holt. oe oes te Rode d 

Q. What Ladysmith men 2—A. Mr. Pritchard and Mr. Jeffries. : 

Q. And Jeffries, you say, never, during that whole meeting, suggested a sym- 
pathetic strike at Cumberland 2—A. I say not to my knowledge. 

Q. Were you there /—A. Yes. a : LORRE OE CS : 

Q. What did you do #—A. You know “hat we did in’the’ previous evidence. We 
decided to assist—Nanaimo and Cumberland—to aid Ladysmith financially; that is 
all we did. oe Agee PIONS TUAGLATATO 

Q. That is all you talked about, ?—A. . Practically speaking: 6) <% AG : 

Q. What was the other part ?—A. That. was about ‘all we talked about, I think. 

Q. You want this Commission to think that you nine or eight men met with this 
situation as it is, and that the question of whether the men at Cumberland should come - 
out was not: discussed, or not even. mentioned ?—A. As far as my knowledge goes in 
recalling the various facts, I don’t recall anything of the kind. , 

Q.. You haye been here about a year, or did you say two years this last time ?— 
A. I came here a-year ago last January., ~ : THOS aw a ee 

Q. Are you a member of the socialist. party, so-called, at’Nanaimo ?—A. Yes, 
{ am-a member, but I may say that I have only been a member since this strike. | | 

Q. You were in sympathy with them before the strike ?—A. Yes, but I had never 
been amongst them. hee SOOM Y, 

Q.-Have you had any communication from any member of that party 27—A? No. 

Q. Mr. Shenton, for instance ?—A. No.. — phar ee ire eC, 

-Q. You were not working in connection with them before that time ?—A. Not 
at all, - Lae | ae 

Q. How do you account for these men from Nanaimo appearing on the scene 
shortly before this strike ? Did you know they were here ?—A. No, Tl did nots 

Q. Did you know anybody was here, working up the question of organization at 
Qumberland ?—A. No, but I knew that Baker was going to come. _ 

Q. Then this matter was sprung suddenly on the men at-Cumberland, you among 
the rest @—A. Well, the matter. of organizing or entering into a union was not ex- 
actly sudden to me; I was always prepared to enter into. a union. spe 

Q. I mean’ the question of forming this socialistic organization at Cumberland 
was sprung suddenly on the men, you among the rest ?—A. The question of forming 
the Western Federation at Cumberland was sprung a little suddenly probably on’m2, 
but as I said before, the thing had been discussed... Pea 4 

Q. The Western Federation had been diseussed ?—A. Yes, 

Q. Who discussed. it 2A. I believe it was discussed. before these men came in. © 
Action had been taken in Ladysmith in, connection with the matter; people see what 
was in the papers. ase s et . chal Re Soe 

~ Q: If ‘you had known: that the principal idea of getting, the Western Federation 
here at this time was to help the political aspirations of the socialists’ party in Nana- 
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imo, would you have approved of it 2?—A. It would have been the more incentment to 
me to join it. 

Q. And you think it is the real reason of the agitation ?—A. No, I don’t know 
whether that is one of the reasons. 

Q. Do you think the men who went into that union, as a whole, understand that 
situation !—A. I think they understood that they were joining a union. 

Q. Did you think they were being practically drawn into a political club for the 
benefit of a few ambitious parties ?—A. I think in regard to joining a union to protect 
their rights they could not join a better union. 

Q. I am asking you if it was explained to the men generally when that meeting 
was called on Sunday, or before, that instead of joining a union for the protection of 
their rights, they were practically being made members of a party caucus—a party 
club ?—A. I understood they were joining a union to protect their rights. 

Q. You think it was the best thing they could have done ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You areoneof the men who insist on the right of free opinion and free speech ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Why didn’t you, then, before you entrapped the men into this organization, 
give them an opportunity to look into these things ?—A. There is no trap about it. 

Q. Then it was fully explained to the men that on the ground of being asked to 
join the union they were made members of a party club 2—A. I cannot answer that; 
I know as far as I am concerned, that I was joining something to help me. 

Q. You think the socialists represent the best interests of the working-people?—A. 
They represent the people—the working-people. 

Q. Then I am right in saying that, according to your idea they represent the 
thought of the working-people ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are these men in Cumberland satisfied that you and Mr. Halliday, and a few 
others, should do their thinking for them ?—A. You had better ask them. 

Q. Are they satisfied 2—A. I will go around to-morrow and ask each individual. 
You know very well I can’t answer that question. 

Q. Well, from your conversation here, you think these men are satisfied that you 
and Halliday and two or three others Paul form their opinions, and lead them where- 
ever you go ?—A. I think they would be very foolish to follow anybody. 

Q. That being so, you had to put up a game on them ?—A. No, we didn’t put up 
any game at all. 

Q. You have been doing pretty well ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In February you made about $4.50 a day ?—A. Yes, I guess so: I am a pretty 
good man, you know. 

Q. I think you are, and a very good witness, too. Then in March you made about 
$3.90 ?—A That is about right. 

Q. Now, don’t you think it is a kind of foolish thing for a good man like you, who 
can make that kind of money, to get out on strike for the benefit of the Nanaimo socia- 
lists 2A. I don’t think that is a correct way to put the question. I think it isa wise 
thing for me to go out on strike for what I have done—for the reinstatement of the 
men who have been discriminated against, and the recognition of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. 

Q. These men knew, and you all knew, that the policy of this company was not to 
have unions. You knew you had no real cause of complaint, and that when you 


- formed the union you must have expected to be discharged. You knew that was against 


their policy. You callout for free speech and free thought, but you intended that the 
company should go your way ?—A. I think we had just as much right to form a union 


as the company had to disallow one. 
~  Q. What wrong was done youif the company did not choose to employ you without 


- the union ?—A. They denied me the privilege of earning a living. 


| 


Q You could earn a living where this socialist party is ?—A. I don’t know 
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Q. You knew the policy of this company was not to have a union ?—A. Yes, and 
T knew it was wrong. . 

Q. But have they not a right to their own opinion ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were going to force them to your opinion ?—A. Yes, I suppose so, in 
regard to forming a union. F 

Q. How do you reconcile your position in that regard ? You call for free speech 
and free thought, and yet you start out by forcing the company to adopt your opinions ? 
—A. I think that any question at issue to-day ought to be settled by the majority, 
and I think that the working-people are in the majority. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—I would like Mr. Bodwell to show some of these wages statements ; 
there are many men whose figures will not show as high as some he quotes. 


His Lorpsuir.—I don’t see that the wage question is raised at all. The question is 
as to the right to form this union. I don’t think that the time of the Commission 
should be wasted on wage questions, if there is no question raised about them. Look 
at the list, and if you think it is incorrect, you can say so. 


Rev. L. W. Hatt, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You are a missionary here, Mr. Hall ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Do you know a man named T. J. Shenton, of Nanaimo ?—A. Yes, I am ac- 
quainted with him slightly. 

Q. When did you see him here last ?—A. I have forgotten just when it was, per- 
haps eight or ten days ago ; I have forgotten the date. ; 

Q. You had a conversation with him ?—A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to the organization of Chinese and Japanese, was it not ?—A. 
I had a private conversation with him about some matters that I consider altogether 
private, that could have no bearing on this question here just now 

Q. There is nothing private from this Commission. You might as well under- 
stand that, and everybody else within the sound of my voice. All the facts relating 
to these troubles have to be divulged.—A. Well, it seems to me, as I have read, and 
heard your statement with regard to the business of the Commissiun here, that any- 
thing that might have been said to me privately as a missionary would not have any 
bearing at all as far as affecting you in regard to the matter in hand. 

Q. You are largely mistaken in that—A. It seems to me that I am the best 
judge. 


His Lorpsurpe.—No, you are not. Did you have any conversation about organizing 
the Japanese and Chinese ? 


Wirness.—lI am still of that opinion. If you can give me anything under the 
law that I am compelled to give my confidence to you, I am prepared to do it. State 
me the statute. 


His Lorpsuip.—There is no doubt, Mr. Hall, that this Commission has all the 
powers of a court of record, and in consequence of refusal to answer questions, the 
Commissioners, if they think it necessary, have the same power as the courts, with 
respect to any person so refusing. Now, did you have a conversation with Mr. 
Shenton ? 


Wirness.—Still—if I had counsel here—perhaps then I would be able—it is a 
matter altogether—as a missionary, I think 
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His Lorpsuip.—f may tell you, Mr. Hall, that no clergyman or minister has any 
privilege at all in a court of law ; that anything said to a clergyman or priest is not 
regarded by the law as a privileged communication in any sense whatever. 

Witness.—Does that fall to the Commission also, your Honour ? 


His Lorpsurp.—Yes, as I told you, this Commission has all the powers of a court 
of record. If you wish to see counsel we will give you until to-morrow morning, on 
undertaking to appear here at 10.30 2 


WitNEss.—I would like to have that. 


AxvBert H. Peacey, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You are a telegraph operator here ?—A. Yes. 
Q. To what company do you belong ?—A. The Dominion Government service. 


Q. You have been subpeenaed to produce any documents in your possession relating 
to any of these strikes 2—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Have you got them ?—A. Yes, sir. Might I ask one question ? Will you 
undertake that I am not prejudiced by so doing ? 

Q. You have to do it, Mr. Peacey, when you are subpenaed. _We understand that 
all officers object to disclosing these things. When you are subpoenaed, that is the end 
of it. 

(Telegrams put in as Exhibit 16.) 

Q. Does the correspondence produce all you have in your possession 2—A. Those 
are copies, I have the originals. 

Q. You have kept nothing back ?—A. Nothing back. 

Mr. BopwEtu.—The company’s telegrams are not there; there are in the office being 
translated. 


By Mr. Richards : 


Q. How is the telegraph office reached ? Have the company a distinct line 2~ 
A. The company take their own messages and I manage the checks; I could take them. 
They practically go through, but the company have their operator and do their own 
work. JI am agent and do their checking. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. You retain copies of all messages in the through office down town ?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Richards : 
Q. Will you have copies of the company’s telegrams produced 2—A. Yes, 


By His Lordship : 
Q. These are true copies of the telegrams ?—A. Yes, those are true copies. 


CuMBERLAND, May 29, 1903. 
; Rev. L. W. HAtt, recalled. 


By His Lordship : ; 
Q. The Commission was asking you yesterday about a conversation with Mr. 
Shenton. Can you tell us what that was ?—A. It is not very pleasant for me, but I 
suppose I will have to. 
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Q. If you wish to give the evidence in private the Commission will do that ?—A. 
Without counsel for Mr. Dunsmuir ? 

Q. Both sides are entitled to be present.—A. Well, in that case, I don’t see that 
it will affect the matter. 

Q. We regret very much to force any one to give evidence, but that is our duty. 
Will you tell us what it was ?—A. Our talk was rather extended, something like two 
hours, and therefore it would be 

Q. Just give us the conversation about the organization of the Japanese and 
Chinese ?—A. Well, Mr. Shenton, he came here and we had a talk about the town, 
and then he told me that he had been, at the request of Mr. Baker and the executive 
of the Nanaimo union—that they requested him to act for him in his capacity as 
organizer, and also to transact some business that he had up here in town. 

Q. What I understand is that he should be sent here in the capacity of organizer ? 
—A. Yes, to represent Mr. Baker, as he was engaged at Ladysmith. 

Q. What was the date ?—A. I cannot give the date. I have not got 

Q. Well, about when—ten days ago ?—A. It might be two or three weeks. 

Q. That he should be sent in Baker’s place ?—A. Yes, and he said that he called 
on me to discuss conditions at present growing out of the strike, and the previous 
conditions which led up to it. He said he had learned that I was in sympathy with 
the men, and he asked if I would go before this Commission, and I did not reply imme- 
diately. 

Q. He asked if you would go ?—A. Yes, before this Commission. Of course we 
discussed the previous conditions and the present conditions, which led up to the 
strike, and he asked me my opinion with regard to the relation of the men—my opinion 
with regard to the relation of the men towards the Chinese, and the possibility of 
pointing a way to lift up the Chinese to a higher level than they had previously been 
in the province—particularly here in Union, from the standpoint of labour. You 
simply want what he said to me, not what I said to him ? 

-Q. We want both sides of the conversation ?2—A,. Well, I told him one could only 
judge by the past, and how labour here, and in other parts of British Columbia where 
I hare been, had viewed the Chinese. My standpoint was altogether from a mission- 
ary standpoint, and also I tried, and would endeavour to do the very best I could to 
uplift them, and that I had come to the conclusion as far as the government was con- 
cerned, that they could not look to it for help from them, and as far as my experience 
went that the company in this particular town, was that we might not look for social 
betterment, or betterment of conditions from them, and the past history of the men 
was likewise the same—that they violated, to my opinion, both the company and the 
men—the men less than the company—violated the rights of the Chinese according 
to their own idea of labour. I thought from my study of the union organizations, both 
in England and America and here that the groundwork was, that regardless of colour 
or creed, no matter what a man might be, they should give him, as long as he might 
be a producer, the title of labourer, and give him, if they were true men, the going 
equivalent in a given place, whatever that might be for the amount he worked upon. 
Then I cited the conditions here—that as a matter of fact, a Chinaman—a skilled China- 
man—would go into the mines, and would do the work which, according to the scale 
of wages in British Columbia and other places, is considered to be worth $3, or may be 
$3.50, and he would be paid from $1.25, $1.50 and $1.75, and I asked him, how about 
the balance. Well, he said, he acknowledged in the past that labour had not treated 
the Chinese as they should, but now they were learning, and had learned that they 
must, if they hoped to uplift themselves—they had to uplift the Chinese also. I told 
him I was willing to use my best endeavours to bring about an end of that kind. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—Mr. Shenton came here in the place of Mr. Baker, you say ? 
Your Lordship, I would like to question the witness 


His Lorpsuir.—Make a note on this point and then examine afterwards. 
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vee You suggested then to Shenton the advisability of organizing the Chinese ? 
—A. No. 

Q. Did he suggest to you the organization ’—A. The conversation led up to the 
ways and means, and the tenor of the conversation, as I remember it; led up to the 
question of the best way to meet the present conditions. 

Q. When you say, the best way of meeting the present conditions what do you 
mean ?—A. I mean this: the conditions that have prevailed here in the last nine 
years with regard to Chinese, and with regard to the effects—the far-reaching effects 
to both church, coroners’ juries, the law and general treatment of the Chinese—the 
repressive atmosphere that has existed and does exist, and even now exists in this town 
with regard to the present management of the mines. I have not come here willingly, 
and this conversation—we discussed it from christian social standpoint, and I feel that 
some of the managers and others are my friends, and it is hard for me to give this 


testimony. I don’t want to be misleading upon it, but this thing has borne on my mind, 


and has worked so much detriment to all concerned, that I think that viewing this as 
the highest tribunal to-day, that they should know my view, as it effects me and the 
men, both white and Chinese, should be brought out. The answer to the question you 
gave me—you asked me just now—was the outcome of how to meet those conditions. 
He asked me my opinion of the strike, of the Federation, my opinion of the union 
being organized here, and he asked my opinion in regard to the strike. I gave him my 
thought. Of course I told him that I thought unionism was simply an expedient, and 
® poor expedient too. R 

Q. Why a poor expedient ?—A. Because, in the nature of unionism it is only one 
step towards—you take my point—is this—that if capital and unionism get together, 
it eventually—they will, unless some other condition arises, we will have two masters 
in place of one, and that is my thought. Therefore, I think, it is inexpedient, but the 
best expedient to relieve present conditions in this place and in Ladysmith. 

Q. Your idea was that the Chinese and Japanese should be organized, in order to 
raise them to the same condition as the whites ?—A. That is my thought—that they 
could be. 

Q. You communicated that idea to Mr. Shenton ?—A. Eventually I communi- 
cated that idea to him. Of course, it all grew out of that thought. 

Q. Did you take any steps in pursuance of that idea, towards organizing the 
Chinese and Japanese ?—A. No. The Japanese were not under consideration. 

Q. How was that ?—A. For this reason : that the Chinese as they are now, with- 
out any guarantee from the federated union, or any other union, it would be a suicidal 
policy, and I could be no friend of the Chinese to ask them, under the present condi- 
tions, without guarantees from the federated union, that it would be possible for me 
to act conscientiously along a line of that kind. ' 

Q. Did Mr. Shenton say that there would be any such guarantee given ?—A. He 
suggested that he thought that the Federated executive at Colorado—I think it is— 
would be willing to make a guarantee, and I told him that whenever proper guarantees 
were made and given that I would do all in my power, that I would do all in my. power 
to help along the union—not active organization work—but I would usé my influence, 
and do all I could, to uplift the Chinese, and lift the onus against the Chinese in this 
province as being altogether out of the pale of either pity or accommodation, the odium 
that rests in the eyes of most of the labour men in this country. 

Q. Did you suggest what the nature of the guarantee should be—how it should 
be furnished ?—A. No. 

Q. Did he ?—A. He could give no decisive answer with regard to the matter, but 
he felt certain that guarantees could be given, but he would have to see Mr. Baker first. 

Q. How many Chinese are there here ?—A. Roughly speaking, between 900 and 
1,100, counting everybody, storekeepers and all combined. 

Q. You are a missionary for the Chinese—you have nothing to do with the Japs 2 
—A. Yes. I have nothing to do with the Japanese. 
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Q. You were not interested in the Japs in ae matter ?—-A. Of. course, I am 
interested in all men. 

Q. You did not include the Japs in this ?—A. No. Of course, my influence 
would not reach in their direction. 

Q. Did you understand from Shenton that the executive of the Western Federa- 
tion at Denver would approve of the idea of organizing the Chinese 2—A. Yes. 


Q. And you said you would do all you could in that direction *—A. Yes, I thought 
I would conditionally, of course 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Your idea was it would improve the condition of the Chinese and help the cause 
of the workmen ?2—A. Yes. . 

Q. And not do any damage to any other interests ?—-A. Yes, and not only that, 
but to the whole community. My thought is that this thing—we have heard so much 
about federation being an evil in its consequences, and so far as my experience goes, 
not with this particular Federation, but with others—that it has been the contrary. 
I have had nine or ten years’ experience of the evil effects—I have been at coroners’ 
juries where men have been killed, where it was impossible to get freedom of speech. 
I have seen it at elections—in so many different phases of social life and of church ; 
life, and all forms. It has become really pregnant with all that an American or an 
Englishman dislikes 

Q. You mean that men on coroners’ juries do not give evidence because of the 
fear of results ?—A. I mean in one case that came under my observation, where an 
inspector neglected to do his duty. It was brought out as clear as could be that the 
man was killed—he was a Chinaman—and the outcome was simply ~» If you want: 
me to go into that case—has it a bearing on this ? 


By His Lordship : 


Q. I don’t think there is any particular idea in going into that, but you gather 
from all this that Chinamen are considered more as beasts than men ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you think the scope of unionism should embrace a man irrespective of 
creed or colour ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And therefore you were not willing to have the Chinamen go into this Federa- 
tion ?—A. No. ; 

Q. Did you discuss the manner in which that could be best carried out 2—A. No, 
we didn’t go into that. I have forgotten now whether we did adopt that ground or not. 

Q. Was it suggested by either of you that the best way would be to have a sepa- 
rate union for the Chinese ?—A. It was suggested to me that if—I think it was sug- 
gested that they have a separate union. 

Q. With a separate charter from the Western Federation ?—A. No, it was sug- 
gested that they should be organized themselves, and that they would come in for all 
the privileges that the federated union gives to all its members. 

Q. They were to be a separate lodge of the Western Federation ?—A. I believe he 
suggested something to that effect. 

Q. I suppose it would be unreasonable to suppose that whites would. want to asso- 
ciate with Chinamen in the same lodge ?—A. I don’t suppose they would. 

Q. Had you many discussions with Shenton about this ?—A. We just had one 
talk. We thrashed the thing out. I, myself, after we opened up on the subject, 
I had grave doubts with regard to—I had no doubt about his good faith, but I had 
doubt with regard to the good faith—of the ultimate working out in British Columbia. 
Therefore, we had some discussion on that, until we got to the question of guarantees, 
and I thought if sufficient guarantees were given and were admitted under the con- 
stitution, I had no doubt at all in my mind that once they were admitted that they 
would keep their word—that they would carry out all their promises made to the 
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Chinamen, but in the beginning, when he gave me what information he could to an 
outsider—— 
Q. You mean they would be admitted to the full privileges of unionism ?—A. Yes. 
Q. The consequence of that would be that the Chinamen would get the same wages 
as the whites ?—A. Yes, the same wages. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. How long have you been here, Mr. Hall 2—A, About nine years. 

Q. How long have you known Mr. Shenton 2—A. I met him but once. 

Q. How long ago ?—A. About two or three weeks ago. 

Q. Never saw him before ?—A. No. 

Q. How long have you known of him as an active labour organizer ?—A. I know 
of him more in the capacity of a local preacher. 

Q. How long have you known of him in that capacity 2—A. Not long. 

Q. He is a local preacher of the Methodist Church 2A. I believe go. 

Q. Have you ever known him to take an active interest in organizing Chinamen 
before the present strike 2—A. No. } 

Q. Ever had any reason to suppose that he was considering any practical method 
for uplifting the Chinese before this missionary visit to Cumberland ?2—-A. No. 

Q. Didn’t it strike you as a singular coincidence that he should come here at this 
particular time on that particular mission ?—A. No. 

Q. Did he say anything as to the benefit it would be to the union in this fight to 
have the Japanese and Chinese organized ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did he say about that ?—A. He said it would not only in this, but in tha 
other—that it would make it more sure and more certain to relieve all the conditions 
that existed, as he saw them. 

Q. Didn’t he say, and didn’t you gather that his primary object at this time was to’ 
get further assistance in the present strike in favour of the labour union ?—~—A. I 
gathered merely this; that he had learned that he was reaping what he had sown, in the 
way they had treated the Chinese, and therefore coming to that point where, though 
he might not have have had any sympathy before or any interest, that I saw distinctly 
that—and I see now, that they might not hope to succeed without making their weakest 
point their strongest. 

Q. That is all theoretical, Mr. Hall; I am trying to have a practical application. 
I hold a telegram from Mr. Moyer to Mr. Baker, dated April 24. That was not very 
far away from the time of your conversation ?—A. I have forgotten the date. 

Q. That telegram says, ‘We approve of calling out any or all men necessary to 
win at Ladysmith. Organize Chinese and Japanese, if possible.’ Now, Mr. Shenton 
told you he had come here as a representative of Mr. Baker 7—A. Yes. 

Q. For the purpose of endeavouring to effect organization with the Chinese ?—A. 
No, he did not say. He said he came up representing Mr. Baker. 

Q. And the subject of his conversation with you was the organization of tho 
Chinese. He came here as the representative of Mr. Baker ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the first business he spoke of was the organization of the Chinese ?— 
A. No. 

Q. In what order did that business come up ?—A. In this way: the first order, 
that he came here primarily to prepare the way for getting some persons to go before 
this Commission to give their view with regard to present conditions here. 

Q. That was the first thing he said ?—A. No, the first thing he said was your 
previous question you asked me, saying he came as the representative of Mr. Baker. 

Q. Didn’t he request your assistance in getting evidence before the Commission ? 
—A. Not getting, giving evidence. 

Q. He wanted you to give evidence yourself ?—A. Yes, on the general conditions 
that have prevailed in this town. 

Q. With respect to Chinamen ?—A. With respect to all conditions. 
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Q. With respect to labour matters generally ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You declined to do that ?@—A. I waived it ; I did not decline. 

Q. The next order of business was the Giomnisninon of Chinese ?—A. It was simply 
talk ; it was not a question of. business. 

Q. You stated he came here and told you he was the representative of Mr. Baker ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Then to assist you in getting evidence before the Commission ; then the next 
question of discussion was the case of organization of some Chinese, and you under- 
stood him as well to be the representative of Mr. Baker when speaking on that subject 
—that is right, is it not 2 He was representing Mr. Baker and the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners—was that not the way you understood it ?—A. There is duplication 
there. He did not absolutely say that he was acting 

Q. His credentials to you were, he came here as Mr. Baker’s representative, be- 
cause Baker could not come ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have any reason to believe from the tenor of his conversation that he 
ceased to be the representative of Mr. Baker when he talked about the organization 
of the Chinese ?—A. From the tenor of our talk, I would think, in fact, I knew, that 
he had no authority to act on the subject. 

Q. That he had no authority to give you guarantees ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But that he had authority to discuss the ways and means ?—A. Probably. 

Q. You were holding a confidential talk ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Didn’t he tell you in some form of words that the organization of the Chinese 
would help to win at Ladysmith; just as Mr. Moyer tells Mr. Baker in the telegram ? 
—A. No, he did not. He told me that unionism could not hope to win eventually un- 
less the Chinese were 

Q. That is true enough, but those are generalities. You and Mr. Shenton were 
talking as practical men with a practical end in view. Do you mean to say that there 
was nothing in the conversation about that ?—A. That is where we differ ; our talk 
was along the line of theory. 

Q. With the idea of organizing the Chinese at Cumberland ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Didn’t you talk about the strike at Ladysmith ?—A. No. 

Q. You didn’t refer to the fact that the strike at Cumberland would assist the 
strike at Ladysmith ?—A. No. 

Q. And that the organization of Chinese would assist the strike at Cumberland ? 
—A. No, I am not sure that he put it in those words. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Did he say, if we organize the Chinese we will likely win the fight 2—A. No, 
I think not, but the inference would be that. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Didn’t you understand from the whole of that conversation that Mr. Shenton 
came to organize these Chinese, in order to win that strike if possible 2—A. No, how 
could I understand that ? The man would have to speak Chinese and know the cus- 
toms of Chinese to state the question. 

Q. Did not you understand from the whole conversation that Mr. Shenton’s object 
in coming here was the organization of the Chinese, if possible, and in that way to 
win the fight at Cumberland ?—A. No, I don’t think he had that thought. He could 
not have been in a position 

Q. I see you are taking issue with me because I used the word organization. 
Didn’t you infer from the whole of the conversation that Shenton’s object in coming 


here was to take steps to organize all the Chinamen in order to win the strike at Cum- 
berland ?7—A. Well, I don’t 
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By His Lordship : 

Q. You would searcely ask anyone to believe that Shenfon’s object in coming up 


here to get these Chinamen organized was not for the purpose of winning the strike ? 
—A. I have not yet said that he came here for that purpose. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. From the tenor of the conversation did you honestly believe that that was 
his principal object ?—A. I really think that his principal object was to prepare the 
way for the Commission. That is my thought. 

Q. We will leave that part out of the question. I ask you if you did not infer 
from his conversation and the surrounding circumstances that his idea was to procure 
organization of the Chinese in order to assist this strike /—A. Suppose you change 
that word ‘ procure.’ 

Q. Put it any way you like, Mr. Hall, I won’t quarrel about the words——A. It is 
like this with me. I don’t know what was in the man’s mind, and really I don’t know. 

Q. I want your honest conviction as to what that conversation was about. I want 
you to tell me, if you think, after talking with him a couple of hours on the lines you 
did, that his object was not to take steps towards procuring the organization of the 
Chinese for the purpose of assisting this strike /—A. I would infer that he wished to 
break ground, but to take any active steps that is beyond me to say. How can I 
answer that ? 

Q. Because he told you that he could not give you any guarantees on behalf of 
the Federation ?—A. No, because that is practically impossible; one reason is the bar 
of the language and the customs. 

Q. I am not talking about complete organization; I am talking about steps to 
get them into an organization that would assist the strike. Don’t you think that is 
why he came, or one of the principal reasons; in other words, to carry out the instruc- 
tions in this telegram. Reading this telegram now, in the light of that two hours’ 
conversation with Shenton, have you any doubt but that he came here partly, at any 
rate, to carry out the instructions in that telegram from President Moyer 2@—A. You 
ask me to pass judgment on the state of mind that man had when he came here. 

Q. I am asking you to give your opinion on his state of mind from the conver- 
sation which he held with you ?—A. It seems to me that any man in the hall might 
answer that question as well as myself, if he belongs to that organization, and if he 
had a telegram to that effect, why the natural inference would be that being an officer 
of the union and having at heart the interests of the men, that he would do all he 
pagsibly could. 

Q. Would not his conversation with you justify the statement that he came here 
in pursuance of the instructions contained in that telegram, to carry out the purposes 
stated in the telegram ?—A. Well, does my opinion—is my opinion necessary 4 


Mr. Ricrarps.—Does he need to answer that question 2? 


By His Lordship : 

Q. The point of the thing is this: did Mr. Shenton come up out of any friendly 
regard for the Chinese, or to carry out the instructions of the telegram ?—A. I can- 
not say. : 

Q. The point is, did Mr. Shenton come up here out of friendly regard for the 
Chinese or simply to help out this strike ?—A. My reading of that man is that he has 
learned his lessson, and that with him it is a question of evolution, and that he has 
come to the conclusion that it is for his best interests and the best interests of his order 
to do what he can to place the Chinese on a higher level than they are at present. 

Q. It is rather singular that he should select a time for doing that when there are 
two strikes on ?—A. To my mind, it would be this : that when the men found that 
this previous policy had been wrong, and whenever he is willing to do the right thing, 
whether in strike time or peace time, that is the time to do it. 
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By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. You think the condition of war has revealed to him the mistaken position 
he had formerly taken ?—A. I do. It is getting to be the general consensus of opinion 
that they have been working along the wrong line. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. And that means if the Chinese and Japanese were organized they were going 
to win ?—A. I would not add that. 

Q. Do you think they are inspired with any more affection for the Chinamen than 
they ever had ?—A. I don’t think they are particularly inspired with any more affec- 
tion, but I think they have learned, as all men learn along these lines, that they can- 
not continue in the same—— 

Q. Your idea is that they have got to consider the Chinese properly or they can- 
not win themselves ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you account for the fact that having failed to organize the Chinese 
here, they have now got the inspector here, trying to put them out of the mine alto- 
gether, on the theory that they are actuated by this good feeling for the Chinamen ? 
Don’t you know that the inspector is here now at the request of this labour union, try- 
ing to put the Chinese underground out of the mine—don’t you know that ?—A. No. 

Q. Seeking to find cause for enforcing the law which says no men who cannot 
speak English shall work in the mines ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Supposing that a fact, that Shenton was here for the purpose of uplifting the 
Chinese, how do you account for the fact that the same people are trying to put the 
Chinese out of the mines altogether ?—A. You see you start with an hypothesis 

Q. That is an actual fact. You can assume that the inspector is here now at 
the request of this same labour union, seeking cause for enforcing the law as to people 
working underground who cannot speak English, and that he is going among the 
Chinese for that purpose, and that the result of his action would be to put the Chinese 
out of work altogether. I ask you now. on the further assumption that Mr. Shenton’s 
visit here was for the purpose of uplifting the Chinamen—I ask you on what theory 
you reconcile these two positions ?—A. Would you think that any theory I might ad- 
vance would be relevant to questions of opinion ? 

Q. If you say you don’t want to answer the question, I will take that for an 
answer ?—A. It might take me about two hours. 

Q. Supposing Mr. Shenton came here then with instructions to organize the 
Chinamen, and suppose he could not organize them, and that the purpose of organiz- 
ing them was to put them out of work in order to help the strike, would you infer as 
a reasonable man that having failed on that line—having failed to get the Chinamen 
out on strike—they were trying to put them out under the statute ?—A. You see you 
start with the assumption that they had commenced to organize the Chinese. You 
toll me they failed in one case, and now they have taken the other. 

Q. They failed because you would not help them unless they gave certain guaran- 
tees, and Mr. Shenton was not in a position to give guarantees 2@—A. There was no 
action taken. 

Q. I am assuming ?—A. Well, don’t you see—you are assuming again. 

Q. I see one thing, and that is that you don’t wish to answer the question and I 
won’t take any more time on that line. ; 


By Mr. Richards : 


Q. You have been here quite a long while, Mr. Hall ?—A. Yes, a number of years. 

Q. You have the conditions here down pretty fine—the conditions of the work- 
men ?—A. Well, I have tried. It did not require a great deal of study. 

Q. The facts were open to you ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Would you gather from the facts here that it would be necessaty for the 
people to unite to be able to tell their grievances to one another 2—A. From my ex- 
perience here I cannot see that there could-be any other way. 

Q. No other way out of the difficulty 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Referring to the Chinamen : do you mean that all labour should be on the same 
footing as wage earners—you mean that labour has recognized the time when all work- 
men should be classed together ?—A. That is what I have inferred from the men in 
the past whom I have talked with, and also front Mr. Shenton. 

Q. Do you think such a time will come—to change present conditions ?—A. I am 
willing if there is any other way besides unionism to reach this end—I am willing to 
accept it, but as far as I can see there is no other. 

Q. Mr. Shenton did not talk about the Ladysmith strike at all here 2—A. No, he 
did not. 

Q. Or that the Chinamen would help here ? He spoke something about that, if 
they organized ?—A. The inference would be something along the line of helping 
ey There would be no reason for them being organized if it were not for mutual 

elp. 

Q. Did Mr. Shenton tell you whether his credentials were sufficient to take 
Baker’s place or not ?—A. He saw me before he went to the union—before he met you 
people. 

Q. Did he say he was acting for this union ?—A. No. He said that Mr. Baker 
had asked the executive of the Nanaimo union to request him to take his place at 
Union while the Commission was going on. 

Q. And the conversation he had with you would not be from information he got 
from this union ?—A, No. It would seem to me that he came and saw me shortly 
after he arrived. 

Q. I might state to you that his credentials were not sufficient to be accepted in 
Mr. Baker’s place for this union, and that anything he did could not be done in con- 
nection with this union. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. How many conversations did you have with Shenton altogether ?—A. One. 

Q. Was that the interview when the Chinese question was discussed ?—A. It 
was the same time. 

Q. Did Shenton say anything as to the feeling among the white men about ths 
organization of the Chinese ?—A. He told me in substance what I said before, Judge; 
that the men felt now that the time had come when they would have to change their 
position towards the Chinese, and treat them the same as they would another person. 

Q. That they would have to get them into an organization ?7—A. Yes. 

Q. And I suppose he said it would be necessary to do that to win the fight ?—A. 
Well, I don’t think he used those words, but he did state it would be necessary for the 
ultimate success of the workingmen in British Columbia that they should. To the 
best of my recollection I don’t think he particularized at all. 

Q. Did you see, yourself, any reason for him coming up at that particular time, 
when there were two strikes on—one at Ladysmith and one at Cumberland ?—A. Well, 
he gave me the reason that I gave before. ° 

Q. You seriously don’t expect the Commission to believe that Mr. Shenton came 
here purely out of consideration for the Chinamen and not because there were these 
two strikes on ?—A. As I told you before, it is simply a question of learning so far 
as they are concerned—that is simply an object lesson. I think it is simply an object 
lesson to Mr. Shenton and others. 

Q. I gathered from the tone of your evidence that Mr. Shenton was trying to ask 
you to bring the Chinese together, and that he was keeping the true motive behind ? 
Would that be a right inference ?—A. Is that a question, or is it a remark ? 
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Q. It is a question. Do you want the Commission to infer from the conversation 
between you and Mr. Shenton, that Shenton had come here for the purpose of up- 
lifting the Chinese, or for the purpose of winning out in this struggle between the 
Western Federation and the Company ?—A. I sincerely believe, and I would wish the 
Commission to believe also, that that man came here with the best interests of the 
workingmen and the Chinese, and that there was no question, as you put it in slang 
phrase, of exploiting the union. I am sorry you find it necessary to make a pun on 
this matter 

Q. Mr. Hall, you will kindly forbear from making any remarks of that sort. What 
we want to know and what we want a frank answer to, is what Mr. Shenton’s real 
object in coming here and talking to you about organization of Chinese was. We want 
a frank answer ?—A. I have given you a frank answer, and I have told you plainly 
and distinctly that he told me he came here for preparing the way for the Commission 
—that is his part of it—and on the other hand, I think his intention was to pave the 
way for organization, but not to make any direct organization—to pave the way. From 
his language and saying he had no power or authority to state what might be done, 
it followed that it was simply a talk, a talk of preparation, if you will. 

-Q. And that it never got any further?—A. No. 

Q. So far as I am concerned, I am inclined to believe, from what passed between 
you and him, that his real object in going to see you was, that he came for the purpose 
of getting the Chinese organized to win this strike. I don’t believe that he came for 
any friendly interest in the Chinese. If you think there is anything which passed in 
his conversation to rid me of that idea, I shall be glad to hear it ¢—A. He said it 
seemed to be the condition in the States and in British Columbia—as to the Chinese— 
and that he thought the time had come when workingmen should treat the Chinese . 
along such lines as they wished to be treated themselves, and that it would not be pos- 
sible—it seems to me that no man would change, no matter what his previous views 
were—no man would admit the position to be altogether wrong—and seeing the con- 
ditions of the present, and willing to change—I don’t think, as a Christian man, that 
he despised the Chinese before—but he worked against them, as workingmen as a rule 
have done in the past. I think his thought was altogether sincere, and that his reasons 
for changing were logical, and that the whole tenor of his talk was that of an honest 
man. That is my conviction. 


By Mr. Rowe:* 


Q. Was any reference made to the policy of excluding the Chinese from the coun- 
try ?—A. I believe this remark was made: that now that an Act was passed, that it 
would be—I think it just to say—the inference would be, now would be the time to 
move labour, as far as placing them altogether, the Chinese and Japanese on one level, 
because the conditions had become changed, and there would be no more probably com- 
ing in, and the men here now could be more easily dealt with—that is the inference, 
you know. One of the great fears of the past was a large influx, greater than the de- 
mand for labour, but that now the matter could be treated all right. 

Q. That is, the objection to organizing the Chinese before was, that it could not 
be done, owing to the influx of new men, but it would be a practical measure now that 
their importation was being restricted, where it would not have been before?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did he suggest ghould be the line of your evidence before the Commis- 
sion?—A. He made no suggestion; he just asked me if I would go before the Com- 
mission. 

Q. Feeling that your sympathy lay with the workmen ¢—A. Yes. 

Q. That you felt they had grievances?—A. Yes. 

Q. What grievances?—A. The grievance in the past seems to me to have been 
this: that the individual workman himself had no freedom of expression or thought 
even; that, having done his day’s work, his freedom of talk was always, to my mind, 
in a repressive state—on the subject of voting, for instance. 
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Q. Do you know any case in which a man has suffered because he voted contrary 
to the wishes of the management ?—A. I think at least—there were a large number— 
I could not tell you just the number who left or felt they had to leave after the elec- 
tion of Mr. Dunsmuir. I know one man, Mr. Russell, who felt he had to resign. 

Q. The present manager at Nanaimo ?—A. Yes, he felt he had to resign. He 
told me that. I had a conversation about what occurred in the office when Mr. Duns- 
muir came up—that is all hearsay, is it to the point ? 

Q. Well, it is not hearsay if a man says he had to leave the employment of the 
company because of his view. It seems to me it is a serious matter if a man is 
pressed into voting one way or the other, but it would be a serious charge to make 
unless the facts were undoubted ?—A. I am giving you my impressions and what 
occurred. Then after that election there was another question about the leading men 
who took part in that having to go. 

Q. It is a little risky to mix up in politics in British Columbia anyway ?—A. If 
you lived here as long as I have you would know that for a fact. 

Q. It is a game that is not worth the candle—so far anyway. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. How long have you known Shenton ?—A. Not long. 
Q. A year ?—A. No. 
Q. Have you had other interviews with Shenton besides this one—I mean not in 
relation to this subject generally ?—A. No. 
Q. I am rather inclined to think, Mr. Hall, that Mr. Shenton did not disclose his 
full mission to you. 


JAMES REED, sworn. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. You are a coal miner; Mr. Reed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been here ?—A. Eight or nine months, 

Q. You have a house and lot here ?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you first know anything about the meeting held on Sunday, April 5, 
for the purpose of organization ?—A. From the notices posted around town. 

Q. What did that notice say ?—A. It called for a mass meeting of miners in 
Cumberland Hall on April 5 in the afternoon at two o’clock. 

Q. Did it state the object of the meeting ?—A. No. 

Q. Did you happen to know what subject was likely to come up ?—A. No. 

Q. Had you any idea of what was going to be discussed at the meeting ?—A. 
Yes, according to information I heard around the town and amongst the men a few 
weeks previous to the calling of the meeting. 

Q. What did you hear ?—A. I heard, that Baker was expected up, and that there 
were quite a number of men from Ladysmith going around trying to see if they could 
eet sufficient to form an organization in Cumberland. 

Q. Did you hear the names of any of the men ?—A. No sir, just reported around 
the town. 

Q. Did you make inquiries from any one as to whether Baker had been sent for ?— 
A. No sir. 

Q. Did you now Baker ?—A. No. 

Q. The meeting was held on Sunday ’—A. Yes, I went to the meeting. 

Q. For the purpose of supporting or opposing organization ?—A. To oppose 


organization. 
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Q. Now, what time was the meeting held 2—A. Two o’clock in the afternoon. 

Q. Will you please tell the Commissioners exactly what happened, as nearly as you 
can remember, from the beginning to the end of the meeting. When the meeting was 
EE did anybody go on the platform ?—A. There were four or five different 
men ; I only knew one man, an Italian. 

Q. From what you have since learned, do you know 2—A. One of the men was 
Higney. 

Q. He was from Ladysmith ?—A. Yes, and the secretary, Mr. Henderson, Peter 
Barazoni from Ladysmith and Mr. Baker went on the platform. 

Q. Then Higney, Henderson and Barazoni went on in the first place ?—A. Yes, 
Mr. Higney took the chair. 

Q. There was no one voted in the chair ?—A. No. 

Q. Who was secretary ?—A. Henderson. 

Q. He was not proposed or voted ?—A. No. 

Q. Then there was not a Cumberland man on the platform ?—A. No. 

Q. Mr. Baker was invited from the back of the hall to the platform, by the chair 
man ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the first thing the chairmayw did after asking Baker to come to the 
platform ?—A. The first thing Mr. Higney did was to read a communication from the 
executive board of the Ladysmith men addressed to the brother workers of Cumber- 
land. 

Q. Where is that letter, why has it not been produced ? Mr. Higney read it at 
the meeting ?—A. Yes, from the executive board of the Ladysmith union addressed 
to their brother workers in Cumberland. The letter related the circumstances leading 
to the trouble at Ladysmith, and part of the letter stated that their trouble was our 
trouble here. It was a pretty long letter, two sheets of it altogether. I remember 
that part of it very well. ae 

Q. When the chairman had finished reading the letter did he say anything =x 
He introduced Mr. Baker to the mecting. He was not able to say much ; he excused 
himself on that account. 

Q. And Mr. Baker made a speech ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the purport of his speech ?—A. It was leading up to unions and the 
benefit to be derived from it, and that he was going around British Columbia, and 
that he had organized twenty-four unions altogether. He intended to travel through 
Manitoba, and also take in Ontario and that practically speaking Cumberland was 
the last place. I took from that, that Cumberland was the last place on the Western 
continent not organized. 

Q. And that he was here for the purpose of organizing ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did he say how he came up here ?—A. Mr. Higney said that he had, during 
the short stay he had in town, he had received sufficient names to enable him to send 
for Mr. Baker: to come up. 

Q. The men ready to organize justified Mr. Baker in coming up here ?—A. Yes. 
cae 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Did he state the number ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. But that it was sufficient to justify him in sending for Mr, Baker ?—A. Yes, 
T heard it was eighty. 

Q. You have heard that it was eighty ?—A. Yes. 

Q. When Baker finished his speech, what happened next ?—A. After he got 
through with his address, Mr. Barber, the president of the union rose up and moved a 
motion that we join—that we form a branch of the Western Federation of Miners. 
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By His Lordship : 
Q. Who was this ?—A. Mr. Barber. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Where was Barber ?—A. He was sitting back about three or four seats from 
the front of the hall—this hall. THe made-just a few remarks in regard to the 
organization. I think he said he had been a member in the Kootenay country. 

. Q. And that motion was seconded ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then what ?—A. Well, Mr. Higney was going to put the motion without 
giving anyone a chance to speak, and I saw that the motion was going through without 
opposition, and I rose and moved an amendment to the motion, that we don’t form a 
branch of the Federation in this place. I added to it also that if the Ladysmith men 

“were out on strike that had nothing whatever to do with us here. 

Q. How were you received ?—A. They started to hiss considerably, and shouted 
to put me out. That was the response I received when I moved that amendment. 

Q. Did anybody follow you?—A. Yes, Richard Collishaw, senior, made a few re- 
marks. I believe they were deprecating the insulting attitude on the part of the 
audience towards me. 

Q. Did anybody follow him ?—A. Mr. Hunden; he also got up and spoke in 
support of freedom of speech. 

Q. Did anybody support your motion ?—A. Yes, by Bicknell. Mr. Hunden got 
up and deprecated also the attitude of the audience about hissing and shouting to put 
me out. He considered it was right to give every person in the hall fair play. The 
next gentleman who tried to speak was Mr. Collishaw. 

Q. What did he have to say ?—A. He suggested that we leave this matter for a 
week ; that it was a serious matter, and that we should consider it and take a secret 
ballot at the pit. He asked if Mr. Sangster was in the hall. He says, is that not the 
way you did at Nanaimo. Every vital question at Nanaimo is voted by secret ballot. 
Replying, Mr. Sangster said that things had changed there now, we have the Western 
Federation there now, and we usually get what we want. 

Q. At this stage did anything happen ?—A. Mr. Baker stepped to the front, ex- 
cused himself to the chairman, and said that the motion and the amendment was out 
of order. He was here to organize a branch of the Western Federation in Cumber- 
land, and all those not willing to join the organization he would request to leave the 


hall. 
By His Lordship : 


Q. Baker said this—not the chairman 2—A. Baker, not the chairman. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. That he was going to organize, no matter how many were taken in ?—A. Yes. 
Q. What did the chairman do—was the motion put ?—A. No, the motion was not 
put, nor the amendment. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. He said the motion was out of order, that the meeting was for the purpose of 
organizing, and that those who did not wish to organize could retire ?—A. Yes, your 


Honour. 
Q. You say both motion and amendment was out of order ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. How was the meeting called ?—A. For a mass meeting of miners ; no object 


was stated in the notice. 


Q. Was the notice signed ?—A. No. 
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By His Lordship : 


Q. How long notice was given of this meeting 2_A, I believe it was posted on 
Saturday. 

Q. And the meeting was on Sunday ?—A. Yes ; the notice might have been cx 
Friday night or Saturday ; I believe it was just one day. 

Q. I gather that what Mr. Baker said was that both the motion and the amendmert 
was out of order, as the meeting was for the purpose of organizing, and that those 
who did not want to organize should retire ?—A. Yes, these are about the words he 
used. 

By Mr. Bodwell: 

Q. What struck you at the time that Baker should interrupt 2—A. I came to the 
conclusion that what he said was correct ; that he was there to organize and came for 
that purpose. 

Q. Why should he interrupt at that stage of the proceedings ?—A. There were 
likely to be expressions of opinion. There were quite a number of people in the hall 
who were not favourable to the organization at the time. 

Q. You knew that to be the fact N= NICY es. 

Q. After Baker said that, Some went out, you among the rest 2—A. Yes, I waite: 
a couple of minutes, and then went out. 

Q. Do you know as a matter of fact whether all the people who had expressed 
themselves as being opposed to the union went out 2—A. No, some of them did not 
go out. 
' Q. Do you know why ¢—A. I came to the conclusion that the men were afraid, 
when they saw the treatment I had received by being hissed and shouting to put me 
out, that they were afraid of expressing their opinion. 

~ Q: Now, you didn’t join the union {—A. No. 

Q. You went to work ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did not stay at work 2A. Right up to the strike ? 

Q. Not after the strike ?—A. No. pa a 

Q. The strike was not called until the 2nd of May. After the strike was called, 
did you work ?—A. No, I worked one day after the strike. 

Q. Why didn’t you work after that 2—A. Well, I did not want to be branded as 
a seab or a blackleg. 

Q. Were these remarks made generally to people who were classed that way ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Were they made to you ?—A. No, I cannot say personally by any person in the 
organization. 

Q. Where do you live ?—A. In Cumberland. 

Q. In what part ?—A. Outside of Cumberland. 

Q. In passing to and fro on the streets around your house have you anything to 
say about what has been occurring ?7—A. I have seen one or two men that have been 
working insulted on the streets, and naturally if I was to work I would receive the 
same treatment, and I consider my life in the town would not be worth much, so far 
as mixing up among people. . 

Q. That you would be socially out of it 2—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You would not consider your life would be worth much ?—A. No. 
Mr. Bopwett.—Not in danger of his life, but the comfort of living, socially ostra 
cised. 
By His Lordship : 


Q. Insulted on the streets, is that what you mean ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Called a scab and other foul names (—A. Yes, your Honour. 
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Q. How long have you been working in the mines here ?—A. I have been continu- 
ously in the mines except two years and six months—nine years and eight months. 

Q. Where were you before that ?—A.- In Nanaimo. 

Q. What had been the condition here, in so far as wages and general comfort of the 
mines were concerned, without the union ?—A. Well, I think that everything was go- 
ing along very peaceably here. There might be some men who had complaints, but we 
find that in all mining communities; we find that same trouble existing. 

Q. Were things any better from your experience in Nanaimo where they had a 
union than in Cumberland where they had no union ?—A. Not the slightest. 

Q. Any more difficulty in dealing with the bosses and getting allowances than you 
had at Nanaimo where the union was ?—A. Very little difference in that respect. I 
have worked for as small a wage in Nanaimo as here. I have worked for $2 a day in 
Protection shaft. I have made from $5 to $6 at the same time. 

Q. What is the lowest wage you have made at Cumberland ?—A. I believe I have 
made as low as $2.50 and $2.75 here. 

Q. So your rate of wages is higher than in Nanaimo ?—(No answer.) 

Q. Can you suggest any reason why a union would benefit the men at Cumber- 
land, from your experience as a practical miner ?—A. I think the formation of this 
union was premature at this time. I think the men here took the wrong time for form- 
ing this union, seeing that they had formed the Western Federation at Ladysmith and 
Mr. Dunsmuir would not recognize it. In my opinion it would have been much better 
to see how Ladysmith would get along before we ran into the same difficulty. 

Q. There was nothing pressing on the men which required immediate action by 
way of organization ?—A. Nothing pressing. 


By Mr. Richards : 


Q. You stated something about Mr. Baker saying about the ‘ western continent.’ 
I would like you to explain what is meant by that ?—A. He stated that this was prac- 
tically the last place. I took from that that he meant in the western continent. 

Q. What do you mean by that ?—A. The Western States. 

Q. This is a pretty big country, to take that inference from it ?—A. Those are 
the words used; he said that this was practically the last place. 

Q. Did he mean in the western continent ?—A. I didn’t say he did. 

Q. How could you gather that inference ?—A. I gathered that. . 

Q. Did he say that this was about the last place?—A. No, he did not say that; 
he said that this was practically the last place.’ 

Q. Then you have got it wrong by making the statement as to the western con- 
tinent. Did he say the western continent or not ; I want you to recall that ?7—A. I 
did not say he said that. I took my view from what he said. The inference was that 
he meant that this was practically the last place in this western continent. 

Q. You might just as well have said the world, for that matfer !_ When you said 
the motion was going through without opposition, what harm would there have been 
in letting it go ?—A. I always like to have amendments made before a motion goes 
through so as to have it discussed. The question was going to be put without any op- 

_ position. 

Q. It is not usual when a motion comes up that they don’t care to discuss it, and 
if not in favour of it they vote contrary to it ?—A. When I am in a meeting I never 
like to believe that. If a motion is allowed to go through without amendment, natural- 


‘ly it carries. ; 
. Q. Well, a man is voting on what he thinks ?—A. Yes, but you have expressions 


of opinion on what you are going to vote on. 
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Q. There was time enough if a man wanted to say anything ?—A. I did not con- 
sider there was time. The chairman would ‘have put that motion to the meeting, and 
it would have been carried if I had not made my amendment. 

Q. How was the motion ruled out of order ?—A. For the simple reason that Mr. 
Baker was afraid to take the motion for fear it would show a considerable number 
against it. 

Q. How. could that be ?—A. There was quite a number who would have voted 
against it. 

Q. You must have known some ?—A. I could give you the names of the executive 
that asked me to be there to vote against the union—some of your officers, two hours 
before the meeting. 

Q. Why didn’t they object 2A. They were afraid, I guess. 

Q. You went there to object 2—A. I had a perfect right to go. 

Q. How could you go there to vote against it? You said you knew it was not 
called for the purpose of organizing ?—A. No, but we knew Baker was here. 

Q. You went there for the purpose of stopping organization ; still at the same 
time, you did not know it was for the purpose of organization ?—A. Yes, it was known. 
Baker was here. The notice was misleading. 

Q. You mean you had heard enough to know ?—A. Yes, we knew that they were 
going to capture the camp if they possibly could. 

Q. Could you not have given the other men the same opportunity to express their 
views 2A. They were calling out for it—I suppose the men were frightened to give 
their opinion. 

Q. When this was over and the strike came out, were you frightened then ?—A. 
T don’t know anything about it ; I was not there. 

Q. How could they be frightened when it was by secret ballot ?—A. I was not 
there. 

Q. You must have known that that motion was out of order, and that the amend- 
ment you made was out of order ?—A. The chairman never ruled that motion out of 
order. He put the motion to the meeting and called for the question. The chairman 
never ruled that motion out of order and neither did he rule my amendment out of 
crder. The chairman never interfered with the motion nor the amendment ; it was 
Mr. Baker. 

Q. What caused the commotion ?—A. What caused the commotion in the hall 2? 
Because I had talked upon and moved an amendment that we don’t join the Federation. 
Then they started to hiss me. 

Q. Was that hissing not for the seconder —A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you knew who was your seconder ?—A. Yes, it was Mr. Bickell. 

Q. Didn’t he get up and pass personal remarks ?—A. He called attention to the 
gentleman who was hissing. 

Q. What did he say ?—A. Of course he said this man was not working here. They 
were hissing to call their attention. 

Q. Did the man say he was working ?—A. Yes, the man was working. 

Q. Do you know anything about unions at all ?—A. I should think I do. 

Q. Are you in favour of them ?—A. I know more about unions than you do. Were 
you ever in a union before? I have been in a union all my days. 

Q. Explain why you don’t belong to it here now ?—A. There never was a union 
in my time. 

Q. Well, now ?—A. Don’t I have the same privilege as you for not becoming a 
member of the union. 

Q. Because you don’t feel like it ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is this union against your principles *—A. Yes, it is against my principles to 
join a union at the present time, of the Western Federation. 

Q. Would it affect you in any way if you did join the union?—A, Yes, I consider 
it would affect us greatly. 
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Q. Have you ever had your political opinion curtailed.in this place 2—A. No. 

Q. Have you held any political opinion that would oppose the employer’s 
opinion ?—A. No, I don’t say I would. 

Q. Would it not strike you that that is the reason you have had no difficulty ?— 
A. There never was any person discharged, all the time I have lived in this town, for 
political opinions. 

Q. I was asking you which side you were on 2—A. I voted according to the candi- 
date that suited me; that is the side I was on. 

Q. Did you ever give opinions opposite to the opinions of the employers ?—A. No, 
no occasion ever arose during the time I was here. 

Q. Supposing you had an opinion opposite to the employers, do you think you 


_ could express it ?—A. The occasion never arose all the time I have been here. 


Q. You said you had no grievance particularly 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Your freedom of speech was never curtailed 2—A. No. 

Q. Mr. Halliday says that nine years ago freedom of speech was curtailed 2—A. 
I was not working here; I heard of it. 

Q. Were you not here when Mr. Russell had a little trouble 2—A. No, I was living 
about three miles away; I heard about it. I never had any conversation with Mr. Rus- 
sell; I heard it discussed. 

Q. And that would show you what he left for 2—A. I have never heard it dis- 
cussed, that is all. 

Q. About that meeting here; you spoke of strangers being on the platform ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. From past experience, why did you think it strange 2—A. I didn’t think it 
strange. 

Q. As the men were discharged here befove, I should think it would be nothing but 
the proper course to take, to have strangers on tne platform ?—A. It was immaterial to 
me who was on the platform. 

Q. Supposing that union had been formed and Cumberland men were on the plat- 
form, they would have to go, would they not ?—A. I don’t know anything about it. I 
was not here when that political trouble was. 

Q. Did Mr. Baker say he was going to organize at all costs 2—A. He never men- 
tioned costs. Something to that effect. I will repeat the words: that the motion and 
amendment was out of order, as he was here to organize, and all those not wishing to 
join would be requested to leave the hall. 3 

Q. Was he not coming to organize anyway ?—A. Yes, he came for that purpose. 

Q. Didn’t he say he was going to organize if the people of Cumberland wished it ? 
—A. The people of Cumberland never got the chance of wishing it. 

Q. But he said that if the people of Cumberland wished it he would organize ?— 
A. There was a motion made that we do organize, and Mr. Baker turns around and 
says the motion is not in order, and we did not get the chance. 

Q. Then Mr. Baker said he was here to organize ?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the people of Cumberland accepted it. And they accepted it and organized 2? 


_—A. I beg to differ. Where did they accept it when there was no motion carried to 
form the organization ? 


Q. They stayed to organize ?—A. Those that went out didn’t accept it. If the 
motion had been carried as it was put, then we would have accepted it, and would have 


to abide by that decision. 


Q. The motion was called out of order. You don’t say it was in order ?—A. My 


- freedom of speech was curtailed; I was not allowed to speak. 


Q. They called order, did they not ?—A. No, the chairman did not call order, or 


| Mr. Baker either. 


Q. Was there any order ?—A. There was order after. 
Q. Could you not have spoken again #—A. With the same treatment as before. 
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G@ You had no guaraatee cf thai ?- A. | had no guarantee of any better treat- 
§ment. 

Q. What do you mean by calling a scab here?—A. The very children here—a man 
cannot go along the street without being called a scab. I could give you an account of 
school children calling scab. We have Nelson and Bickell working, and they have 
been called names. 

Q. Have you heard of them being called scabs ?—A. I have seen Mr. Nelson go 
up the street one Saturday night, and a crowd of men on the other side of the street 
hissed him. Mr. Bickell the same. The expression was not used. 

Q. Probably they might have been hissing at something else and Mr. Nelson came 
along at that time ?—A. Possibly. 

Q. You must be open for that kind of suspicion ?—A. No, it is daily conversation. 

Q. Was it conscience or anything that troubled you ?—A. I have nothing to 
trouble my conscience. 

Q. And you never sought work for fear you would be called a scab ?—A. Yes, I 
had not the freedom of my actions. 

Q. You say this is a free country and you were right in going to work ?—A. The 
country is not a free country. Freedom of speech was corralled. 

Q. That is what I am trying to get at. It is curtailed on all sides. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Can you give us any special reason why you objected to the Western Federation 
as opposed to, say, a local union?—A. Youn Honour, I ,had studied the matter for 
some time. I saw what was coming. I had studied the question this way—that we 
were just going to have a repetition of the same trouble at Ladysmith if we formed 
a union at the present juncture. 

Q. You mean to say it was an ill-advised movement ?—A. Yes, at that time. . 

Q. I gathered, rather, that you had some special objection to the nature of the 
Federation ?—A. No, I had no great objection in that respect, only I thought that they 
started at the wrong time here. 

Q. Was the constitution read at the meeting ?—A. No. 

Q. Was it explained to the meeting ?—A. No. 

Q. If you had your choice in the matter, would you be a union man or a non- 
union man ?—A. I would be a union man. 

Q. Would you join a local union or_an international union ?—A. I would join a 
local union. 

Q. Do you consider that sufficient ?—A. Quite sufficient, if it embraces a certain 
area of country. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. The Nanaimo union was found to be effective for the purpose of its organiza- 
tion ?—A. No, I don’t think it was. During the time I was in Nanaimo, ten years 
ago, the majority of the men nearly had no use for it at that time. In fact they. had 
a meeting in the opera house there, and it came very nearly being broken up ten years 
ago. But the pressure from the company at that time kept it going. 


By His Lordship : rt ) 

Q. What do you mean by that?—A. Well, Mr. Robins was in favour of the union. 

Q. He persuaded them to keep up their union /—A. Yes. 

Q. When you say the union at Nanaimo did not benefit, because you only made 
$2, how can any other union benefit you !—A. The places were valued, and you could 
‘fave a certain wage, say $3 a day. 

Q. I gather from your evidence that you could get along just as well at Nanaimo 
- without a union ?—A. I worked in Nanaimo before we had a union, and I got along 
without it. 
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Q. Why do you say you would now like a union ?—A. It would allay a certain 
amount of irritation, and in cases where disputes occurred with the management such 
as deficient work, it would have a tendency to have these men remunerated according 
to a fair day’s wage. 

Q. But still, when a member of the union at Nanaimo you only got $2 ?—A. Not 
permanently. 

Q. I thought one of the chief advantages of a union was to provide a minimum 
wage ¢—A. Not in all cases. In some cases: they pay no attention; you must just 
take what you get. 

@. From your experience of unions, do the executive control, or the majority /— 
A. All of the men control as a rule. That is one thing I have against the Western 
Federation ; there are too many officers in it. 

Q. Are the men given to expressing their view in open meetings ?—A. I have 
never been to any of the Federation’s meetings. 

Q. I mean local unions ?@—A. Yes, there is absolute freedom of speech. 

Q. Are no views hissed ?—A. No, sir. I have been in a great number of unions 
now in my experience, and I never received, nor saw anyone receive, the same treat- 
ment as I received that Sunday. I started mining when I was ten years of age, and 
T am now over forty, and I have never seen the same treatment afforded anyone. 

Q. Discussions as a rule are freely made, and everyone has a right to say what h 
thinks ?—A. Yes. | 

Q. And if his opinion is not received with favour, there is no attempt made to 
bully him ?—A. No, sir. 


Gerorce Ricuarps, recalled. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You identify these telegrams, Mr. Richards ?—A. Yes, sir. (Exhibit 16). 

Q. These telegrams have been produced by Mr. Peacey. I see one to Samuel Bur- 
dette, 423 New York Block, Seattle, dated 2nd May,—‘ Strike still on ; don’t send 
‘anybody ; only Chinamen working,’ Signed, L. Irvine. Who is he ?—A. He is a 
coloured fellow who came here. 

Q. Where is he now ?—A, I don’t know where he is. 

Q. Was he a Western Federation man ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. A man who came here to get work ?—A. I think he is a man who came here 
to work, or something, thinking there was no strike on. 
Q. He was not a Western Federation man /—A. No. 


By His Lordship : 

_ Q. Why should he send such a telegram as this, unless he was a union man ?— 
A. He came here thinking that there was no strike on here, and when he came here 
he found that the strike was on, so he telegraphed back. 
’-Q. Have you seen him ?—A. Yes, he spoke to me. 

Q. You say he is a coloured man /—A. Yes. 


w 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Who was the man he telegraphed to ?—A. I think he is an agent. He told me 
he was an agent. -An employers’ agent, and that when this man came up here he said 
‘write or telegraph back the situation.’ So after he came here and found how things 


were he telegraphed back. 
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By His Lordship : 
Q. Did you tell him it would not be advisable for him to attempt to get work 
here, or bring people over from the States ?—A. No, I never told him it would not be 
advisable at all. He spoke about the question and said he had been misinformed. 


Q. Why should he care if he was not a union man ?—A. Well, he said he would 
not care to work where they were on strike, anyway. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. That is the same block as the headquarters of the Federation at Seattle are in ? 
—A. I don’t know ; I know that has nothing to do with the Federation. 
Q. What is room 512, New York Building, Seattle 2—A. I could not tell you. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Do you know J. F. Sanden?—A. No, I don’t know what these telegrams are; 
they were prior to the formation of the union. 

Q. Don’t know anybody of the name of J. F. Sanden ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know: Sarvell ?—A. No. 

-Q. What was the object in sending this telegram to Baker:—‘ Cumberland union 
decide to go on strike; come up if possible’?—A. It is in the constitution, if there is 
an organizer, or a member of the executive in the district, he has to come up. 

Q. What for ?—A. To look after affairs. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. It was not quite agreed—it was not a unanimous vote*?—A. Well, it was 
almost a unanimous vote. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Do you know Pritchard ?—A. No, I only know that he is president of the 
association at Ladysmith. I have never seen the gentleman yet. 


GerorGE RICHARDS, recalled. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. I understood you to say that you were opposed to sympathetic strikes ?—A. 
No, I said there might be circumstances arise for sympathetic strikes. I was not 
entirely in favour of them. 

Q. In what cases would you suggest a sympathetic strike would be justified 2—A. 
Maybe there would be at times it would help the cause. It might materially help both 
parties. 

Q. You would not call the strike here at Cumberland at sympathetic strike ?—A. 
No, in fact it is not a sympathetic strike. 

Q. What would be your position if you were convinced that it was a sympatheti2z 
strike, engineered by Baker ?—A. If it was ? 

Q. Yes ?—A. Well, I could hardly say to that ; I know it was not. 

Q. Was there any discussion at the meeting on May 2nd as to whether there should 
be a sympathetic strike here or not ?—A. No, I cannot recall any discussion of that 
kind. 

Q. Did Baker say anything about sympathetic strike at the meeting ?—A. I can- 
not remember him saying anything about sympathetic strikes at all. He said, we 
deplore strikes ; I remember nim saying that in his speech—as a Federation we deplore 
strikes. 
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Q. Can you tell us what ig the opinion of the majority of the members here on 
the subject of sympathetic strikes. 'Lhat is to say, if they had thought this was a 
sympathetic strike engineered from Denver or Baker, whether they would have con- 
sented to come out ?—A. I could not say how they would feel on that. 

Q. If that were the true fact, that this strike was a sympathetic strike, engineered 
by Baker, would you have gone out on strike ?—A. I would have had a lot of discus- 
sion on it, and have seen the pros and cons of it. 

Q. Would it surprise you to hear that it was a sympathetic strike ?—A. Oh, yes; 
I know it is not, so it would surprise me. 

Q. Then if it appeared that it was a sympathetic strike, called at the instance of 
Baker, the inference would be that the men had not been taken into full confidence 2— 
A. If it was a sympathetic strike, you say 2 j 

Q. The inference would be the men had not been taken into full confidence 2—A. 
Well, I cannot see that it is a sympathetic strike. 

Q. Assuming that could be shown, that would be the right inference, that the men 
had not been taken into full confidence—that they had no chance of discussing it ?—A. 
No, they didn’t discuss any sympathetic strike. 

Q. They would not have been taken into the full confidence of the union?—A. 
No, I suppose not. 

Q. You were one of the leaders here 2—A. Yes. 

Q. You were not given to understand that this was a sympathetic strike 2—A. No. 

Q. You had no notion of that 2—A. No. 

Q. You were not at Nanaimo—the joint meeting ?—A. No. 


Joun Hurcurson, re-called. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Do you believe in sympathetic strikes 2—A. Well, I can’t exactly say I do, 
your Honour. 

Q. Didn’t you see the telegram sent by Baker to Moyer ?—A. Yes—no, I beg your 
pardon, I did not. I thought you meant by Moyer to Baker. 

Q. If you had known that this was a sympathetic strike engineered by Mr. Baker, 
would you have been a consenting party to it ?—A. Well, it never entered my head 
about anything like that. I don’t think it was a sympathetic strike. 

Q. If you had known that that was the real reason as far as Baker was concerned, 
would you have been a consenting party ?—A. Such a thing as that would have to have 
due consideration, I suppose. 

Q. You were not given any chance to discuss that feature of it ?—A. I can’t 
exactly say that. re 

Q. You discussed as to whether it should be a sympathetic strike or not ?—A. 
Not that I am aware of. 

Q. Then if it could be shown that this is a sympathetic strike, called at the in- 
stance of Mr. Baker, the inference would be right that the men had not been taken into 
the full confidence of the leaders, would it not ?—A. Assuming that it could be shown, 
but I don’t think it could be shown. 

Q. But that would be the right inference ?—A. I guess it would be. 

Q. Do you think the majority of the men would have approved the proposition to 
go out on sympathetic strike 7—A. I don’t think anything about it; I cannot. 

Q. You cannot tell us what the feeling of the majority is ?—A. No. 

Q. At any rate, that subject was not discussed at the meeting on May 2, as to 
whether it would be right to go out on sympathetic strike ?—A. Not to my knowledge. 
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By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Was it ever discussed at any other meeting ?—A. No, I cannot recall anything. 

Q. Was it never suggested that it would be a good thing to come out in sympathy 
with Ladysmith ?—A. I could not say. I could not recall anything like that. 

Q. Was it suggested to you any place, say at Nanaimo, that Cumberland ought 
to come out in sympathy with Ladysmith ?—A. No, I don’t think it was. 

Q. And you had no idea that any such proposition was being considered ?—A. 


No, I had not. 


Q. So that if it was being considered it was being considered entirely without 
your knowledge ?—A. Yes. 


Davin HALumay, recalled. 
By His Lordship : 

Q. I think you have already stated that you did not approve of sympathetic 
strikes ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were at this joint meeting at Nanaimo ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was the subject of sympathetic strike discussed there /—A. No. 

Q. If you had understood there was any idea on the part of Mr. Baker or other 
leaders at that time to call out Cumberland in sympathetic strike, would you have 
approved of it 2—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. At all events, .you were given no opportunity ?—A. No, it was never discussed. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Either in public or private ¢—A. No. 
By His Lordship : 


Q. Then, if it could be shown that that was the intention of Mr. Baker, that would 
go to show that the men here had been deceived, would it not ?—A. I don’t think the 
men were ever pointed out anything ab-at sympathetic strike. 

Q. No mention made of it at the meeting on May 2 ?—A. Not that I know. 

Q. And the men here have never been given any opportunity to discuss whether 
they go out on sympathetic strike 7—A. Not that I remember. 

Q. Can you tell us what the views of the majority of the members of the union 
are on that question of sympathetic strike ?—A. I do nat know; I could not state 
exactly. 

By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Did you see the telegram from Moyer ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Who showed it to you ¢—A. I saw it at the meeting, I think. 


Q. It was passed around ?—A. No, I was sitting beside the secretary of the regular 
meetings of Cumberland union. 


Q. You did not see it at Nanaimo ?—A. No. 
By His Lordship : 

Q. Who brought it up here from Nanaimo ?—A. The president, Mr. Barber. 
By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. You did not know anything about the telegram to which that was a r 
No, I did not know anything about it. 


eply (—A. 
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Ormm Barser, recalled. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What is your opinion about sympathetic strikes ?—A. I never considered sym- 
pathetic strikes. 


Q. Was the subject of sympathetic strikes discussed at the joint meeting in 
Nanaimo ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see the telegram from Baker to Moyer of which the telegram pro- 
duced here was an answer ?—A. No, I did not. 

Q. You did not see Mr. Baker’s telegram ?—A. No. 

Q. Had you known that Baker’s intention was to call out the men at Cumber- 
land on sympathetic strike, what would you have done ?—A. If it had been his inten- 
tion, I believe, I would have known it. 

Q. What would you have done ?—A. I am not considering the question ; I don’t 
know what I would have done. 

Q. If he had any such intention as that he should have confided in you and the 
other officers of the union ?—A. If he had any intentions he would have done so ; 
it would have been his duty ; he would have done so. 

Q. It would have been his duty to do so 2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: | 
Q. Why would it have been his duty ?—A. He is our district member. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. I suppose he is bound not to mislead you ? He would have no right to mislead 
you ? You are entitled to be taken into his full confidence, are you not ?—A. I would 
say that I am. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. In all matters affecting this lodge you think you should be taken into his 
confidence ; as president of the lodge, you think you should have known of his inten- 
tions so far as they relate to this lodge. That is what I understood you to say ?—A. 
(None). 

By His Lordship : 

Q. Do you think he would have a right to keep back from you, as president of 
this union, anything relating to the union ?—A. I don’t think he did. 

Q. That is not the question. Would he have any right to keep anything back 
relating to this union from the officers ?—A. He would have no object. 

Q. Would he have any right ? Would it be a proper thing for him to do ?—A. 
No. 

Q. Then if Baker did intend to call Cumberland out on sympathetic strike, the 
men have been kept in ignorance of it ?—A. Baker had nothing to do with ealling out 
the strike. 

Q. If it was, his intention was not disclosed ?—A. If that was his intention he 
had no right. 

Q. At all events his intention was not disclosed either to the officers or the men g 
—A. He could not call the strike. 

Q. Did he disclose any intention about calling out the men on sympathetic strike 2 


—A. No. 
By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Did he ever suggest that it would be desirable, or that it might be necessary 
to call out Cumberland in sympathy with Ladysmith ?—A. No. 
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By His Lordship : 
Q. You did not see the telegram that Baker sent to Moyer?—A. No, I did not; I 
saw the one’that came in reply. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Where did you see it first ?—A. In Nanaimo ; Baker showed it to me. 

Q. Did he say anything about the telegram that that was a reply to ?—A. No, 
he did not. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to what it was a reply to 2—A. It was in reply 
to a telegram that he had sent. ‘ 

Q. You never thought of what the substance of the telegram was ?—A. No, I 
I never gave it any consideration. 

Q. Did he tell you to bring it here —A. He told me 1 could keep it and put it 
in my pocket. 


WituiaM ANTHONY, recalled. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What is your view about sympathetic strikes 2—A. Well, I don’t know; I have 
no sympathy with a strike at all. 
i Q. If it had been proposed to you as an officer of this union to come out in sym- 
pathy with the strikers at Ladysmith, what would you have said ?—A. I would have 
said not to come out so long as I was not in sympathy with them. 
Q. If it were proposed by Mr. Baker, or any one in authority, to you as an officer 
of this union to come out on sympathetic strike—— ?—A. I would say no. 

Q. Were you present at the meeting on May 2, the meeting where they resolved 
to come out on strike ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was the subject of going out in sympathy with Ladysmith discussed ?—A. No. 


His Lorpsiip.—Now, the Commission proposes to take it as proved and for granted 
that none of the members of the meeting or of this union, when they went out on strike 
on May 2 understood that they were going on sympathetic strike with the miners at 
Ladysmith, unless someone wants to come forward and say the contrary. 

Now, the Commission has secured the telegram to which the telegram produced 
here was an answer, that is to say, a telegram sent by Mr. Baker to Moyer, and the 
Commission praposes to ask Mr. King to go into the box and produce that telegram. 
Tt will then be for the members and officers of this union to draw their own conclusions. 


W. L. MACKENzIg KING, sworn, 


Hus Lorpsuie.—You might just make your statement, Mr. King. 


WirnNEss.—On Wednesday afternoon, acting under instructions from the Commis- 
sioners, I sent this telegram to Mr. Archibald, agent of the C. P. R. at Nanaimo :— 


‘Please wire immediately to Royal Labour Commission copy of telegram 
from Chas. A Baker to Charles Moyer at Denver, to which the following 
telegram from Moyer to Baker was the answer : ‘We approve of calling out 
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any or all men necessary to win at Ladysmith; organize Japanese and Chinese 
if possible ’—dated during April. Please keep original asked for by Com- 
mission,’ 
Gorpon Hunter, 
Evuiot 8S. Rowe, 
Commissioners. 


The next morning at 10.30, calling in at the telegraph office for a reply, and receiv- 
ing none, I sent this telegram to Mr. Archibald :— 
‘Commissioners desire to know immediately why no are has been re- 
ceived to their request of last night. They desire an immediate reply.’ 


About noon the same day I received this answer from Mr. Archibald :— 
‘Message of 27th only received late last night; have referred matter to 
superintendent. Awaiting his reply.’ 
About an hour later, acting under instructions, I sent this telegram to Mr. 


Archibald :— 


‘Copy must be wired this afternoon, otherwise Commission will take mea- 
sures to enforce the order, which must be obeyed.’ 
Gorpon HunTER 
Exuiot S. Rows, 


Commissioners. 


This morning at about twenty minutes after ten I received this telegram from bie 
Archibald :— 

‘Am I to understand that the Commission order production of the copy, 
and that the original is to be produced later under a regular subpoena ? This 
refers to copy requested on 27th. 

I replied :— ‘ 

‘Yes, send copy immediately, original will be asked for under subpena 

later’ 


At one o’clock to-day I received the fcllowing telegram :— 


‘Herewith copy asked for on 27th.’ 

The telegram is in cipher. The first word is ‘ Yuglfzvgn,’ the next is ‘nfxf,’ the 

port ‘ phzoreynag,’ the next ‘ bhg,’ the next word is ‘ ray) the next ‘ flzengul,’ the next 

‘y,’ the next ‘necebir,’ the next is ‘unir,’ followed by ‘jr,’ then ‘lbhe,’ and finishes 
with ‘ pbafragn,’ signed J. A. Baker, and the signature of the agent, Mr. Archibald, 
is at the bottom. 

After receiving this telegram I endeavoured to make out a translation, and it did 
not take very long to discover the number which was the key to the telegram. My 
translation of the telegram is as follows : — 

Nanaimo, April 21, 1903. 
‘Cuas. N. Moyer, 
625 Mining Exchange Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 
Ladysmith asks Cumberland out in sympathy. I approve; have we your 
consent ? Ans.’ 


J. A. BAKER. 


Hus Lorpsutp.—Now, the Commission thought it proper to find out, if possible, 
where that telegram was, and the Commission are satisfied that that translation is a 
correct one, and they have felt it to be their duty to bring the whole matter before the 
members of the union, as well as the public, because the members of the union were 
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entitled to know what was going on. If the members of the union are not now satis- 
fied that it was Mr. Baker’s intention to call them out on sympathetic strike, I should 
think they would be difficult to convince of anything. However, it is now for the 
officers of the union to make any explanation they see fit. It seems to me when a man 
assumes the position of a labour leader like Mr. Baker, that the first thing he should 
do is to give them his confidence, and unless some explanation is given by Mr. Baker 
to the officers of this union, I don’t see how he is a man in whom they can have any 
confidence. 

Mr. Ricutarps.—As far as I can gather about that telegram it must have been a 
request from Ladysmith asking Baker 

His Lorpsui.—That was the telegram sent by Mr. Baker to Mr. Moyer. 

Mr. Rowr.—Mr. Baker says, ‘I approve.’ 

Mr. Ricrarps.—It seems as though he did not carry out the telegram. 

Mr. Rowz.—He gave you that telegram that came in reply. 

Mr. Ricuarps.— Yes. 

Mr. Barser.—It was never acted upon. 

Ts Lorpsurp.—It is for the officers and the members of the union to consider how 
far they have the confidence of Mr. Baker. You will notice the answer does not say 
anything about sympathy. 

Mr. Ricurarps.— We approve of calling out any or all to win at Ladysmith.’ 

Hus: Lorpsuip.—But nobody, Mr. Barber, or any one else, reading the answer would 
not think it was a sympathetic strike. 4 

Mr. Ricutarps.—I should think ‘to win at Ladysmith’ would mean sympathetic 
strike. 

His Lorpsuip.—It is for the men to discuss that among themselves, and come io 
{heir own conclusion. We thought it our duty to bring out the facts, and it was no 
thanks to either the miners or anybody else that we got these facts. We are going to 
get all the facts, no matter whom it hurts. 

Mr. Barser.—I would ask that you recall Mr. Hall, and have him give that portion 
of his evidence that was turned away. 

His Lorpsure.—What evidence was that ? 

Mr. Barser.—In regard to the killing of the Chinaman. 

His Lorpsuir.—I don’t see that that has anything to do with the case. 

Mr. Barser.—It has something to do with freedom of speech and action. 


™T)s Lorpsuip.—I suppose we can have Mr. Hall again, if it is necessary. If there 
is anybody here wishes to make a suggestion about the telegram, or throw any light on 
it, we would be glad to hear him. What we desire is to see if the men have been 
fairly treated in this matter; that there has been no deception practised. 


Davip HUNDEN, sworn. 


Q. Can you tell us what took place about the sympathetic strike ?—A. As far as 
sympathetic strike is concerned. We can say that it is a sympathetic strike, but not 
in the view that it is—that we tried to get it up in sympathy with the Ladysmith men. 

Q. What is your idea of a sympathetic strike /—A. It is a sympathetic strike in 
one way, and that is in sympathy with the officers that have been discriminated against. . 
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Q. Is that what you understand by a sympathetic strike ?—A.. Yes, but as far as 
any other way, there is nothing been done whatever in sympathy with any other place. 
If Mr. Baker sent any communication in that way I don’t believe that affected it. I 
can take my oath, and am ready to sacrifice my right hand that it is not so, that this 
strike was decided on—that it is in sympathy with the officers. 

Q. You don’t think this case about the officers was trumped up to cover up the 
tracks of this sympathetic strike ?—A. No, sir; I don’t. 

Q. I suppose you are glad to learn what kind of telegram was sent to Mr. Moyer ? 
—A. I don’t know anything about that telegram. 

Q. You are satisfied that the telegram is as it purports to be ?—A. I am satisfied 
that this telegram has no effect whatever upon the present strike at Cumberland. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. The president said in his evidence yesterday, that that telegram was-what gave 
the union its authority to strike, or that assured it of the approval of the central 
authority the strike in connection with the discrimination against the officers ? Is 
that correct ?—A. Yes, that is in the light in sympathy with them—that they had the 
power of taking this action, that is, in sympathy with the officers. 

Mr. Rowe.—That is not the meaning that is generally applied to the term ‘sym- 
pathetic strike.’ The president said that the union received the approval of ‘the central 
authority by means of a telegram from Mr. Moyer to the president. The president 
thought that this telegram justified the union in calling the strike on May 2, in 
order to provide for the reinstatement of the officers. Apparently that telegram ap- 
proved of a sympathetic strike, and not at all in reference to the officers. So it leaves 
the union in one of two positions ; either that it did come out in sympathy with 
Ladysmith, or it did come out without the approval of the central executive. 

Mr. Barser.—It is the approval of the central authority if we came out constitu- 
tionally, as we did. We were therefore entitled to the support of the Western Federa- 
tion. 

Mr. Rowr.—You will admit that the approval came by that telegram. 


Mr. Barser.—The telegram says, ‘ we approve.’ 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You say you did not see the message from Baker ?—A. No. 

Q. Now that you have seen the message are you satisfied that Baker was en- 
gineering a sympathetic strike /—A. I am satisfied that Ladysmith had asked for it, 
and that Baker had wired, but that was in answer to something else. 

Mr. BopweLtu.—You remember Mr. Baker said that the constitutional way was 
for one union to request the executive and they would request the other. That is the 
course that has been followed. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—Whenever there is a strike declared, a member of the executive 
has to come at once to that district and take hold of negotiations. Ladysmith being 
on strike, Baker had hold of negotiations. Ladysmith instructed Baker as a member 
of the executive, to wire and see if they had permission to call Cumberland out in sym- 
pathy. They-had permission, but they did not call them out. 

His Lorpsuir.—But the answer is handed by — Baker to Mr. ee a shown 
in the union here. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—Then after—Ladysmith would have to ask us to come out. 

His Lorpsure.—There is a straight request from Baker—‘ Ladysmith asks Cum- 
berland out in sympathy. I approve ; do you consent 
Mr. Ricuarps.—They never asked Cumberiand. 

His Lorpsuir.—No, but the approval was handed with the original telegram to 


Mr. Barber. 
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Mr. Ricuarps.—That would approve of it should Ladysmith send in for it. It 
would approve of it. 


His Lorpsuir.—There is a straight inquiry by Baker on April 21 of the head 
office at Denver, whether they would be allowed to go out in sympathy, and the 
answer is—‘ We approve of calling out all men necessary to win at Ladysmith.’ That 
answer is given to Mr. Barber and he is kept in ignorance of the message sent. The 
answer says nothing about sympathy. It is given to him by Mr. Baker to bring up 
here. Of course it is for you to ask yourselves the question why Baker did not show 
you the telegram he had sent. He sent it in cipher. He had some reason for not 
showing it to you. You can figure that out for yourselves. 


JOHN MATTHEWS, sworn. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. You have here an abstract of wages paid per man for the months of February, 
March and April—the average —A. You will notice some of the amount is for three 
months and others for five months. 

Q. They are all averaged ?—A. With the exception of one. 


(Abstract of wages put as Exhibit 17.) 


_ Q. Just give the averages ?—A. The average in No. 4 mine for March, 1903, is 
$4.13, and in April—it is not totalled here. It can be totalled in a few minutes. 

- Q. Can you say whether it would be likely to be less or more #—A. I could not 
say. In No. 5, for April, it averages $3.45, and in No. 6, for April, $3.76. I might say 
that if Mr. Richards or anyone doubts it they can have access to the books. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—I would like to see the books. 


Wirness.—This is really an estimate, and I will tell you in every case we have 
given the miner credit with having a Chinaman for every day’s work. As a matter of 
fact they don’t regularly, and we don’t know whether they are absent. If.a man here 
work 25 days we will credit his Chinaman with 25 days, though it might only be 20, 
There might be, on the other hand, a few slight arrears where the men have worked in 
rock. The only way we have is to take the coal dug and see how many tons the miner 
has produced actually, and it occasionally arises that he may be working on rock one 
day or so, but it is a very exceptional case. The other case will balance it ten to one. 
Of course there are a few who work by the ton, like Mr. Anthony who stated he had 
a good place. He is paid by the yard for driving in rock. The average for February 
in No. 4 will be $4.15. Some men are paid by the day. Some of the timbermen hay 
$2.75, some $3.00; fire bosses have $3.25. 

Q. The hoisting engineers have not been on strike ?—A. No, one out of the eigh 
came out, but they never struck. 

Q. Has anything happened with reference to the hoisting engineers at slope No. 
4 21—A. Yes. There are six white miners underground, two white hoisting engineers 
and a fireman. A committee of four, I think, waited on Mr. Priest. 

Q. It was decided that it was not necessary for the men who were not under- 
ground to go out on strike with the union ?—A. They are not working on coal. 

Q. So the union gave them permission to work—A. I understood that. As a 
matter of fact, one of the men said they were not called out, but they might be. There 
was a committee, I think, of four who waited on Mr. Priest, the man in charge as fore- 
man, and told him that unless he dismissed the hoisting engineers, who were not union 
men and had refused to join the union at the solicitation of Mr. Barber, that they 
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would strike. He told them he could not dismiss them and they struck. They went 
down and put the hoists in order and left. Whether they were called out by one in- 
dividual, I don’t know. Five out of the six told Mr. Priest that they were opposed to 
going out. 

Q. Will you explain the case of the man White who is referred to in Mr. Halli- 
day’s evidence, who was dismissed because he was not allowed to say what he thought ? 
—A. I think it is about two months ago. There was a man named Arthur Warring, 
and he complained to the foreman that Mr. Walter White had insulted him by calling 
him a black sheep for working as a timberer for low wages. Wrring wanted to fight, 
so he told me afterwards, and Warring said he was going to quit in consequence. [ 
said I won’t allow that, no man has a right to boss the men. I went to White’s place, 
and he denied it. I told him I believed the other story for this reason, that Warring 
had no object in insulting him, and I told White he could go. Of course that might 
be a temporary lay-off or permanent. I simply laid him off. 

Q. Now reference has been made here to the fact that you bring pressure to bear 
on men as to how they shall vote ?—A. I do nothing of the kind. There was an elec- 
tion here three years ago, and anyone I approached I simply said I would be pleased 
to have their votes, but they could vote as they liked. There was no pressure in any 
manner. 

: Q. Was any man ever dismissed or laid off since you have been here on account of 
politics 2A. Not in any election I have been in ; I have been here five years. 

Q. Now as a matter of fact, how many men have you actually dismissed since 
you have been here in the last five years ?—A. I don’t think there has been more than 
half a dozen in the last four or five years, and that was in every instance for good 
cause except in one instance, that was in connection with the union. That was in 
connection with a,man named Dunsmuir about three years ago. 

Q. What were the circumstances connected with him ?—A. There was a steady 
unrest at Extension mine at the time they formed a local union there, and there was 
a man named Maley who was postmaster at Extension, and a man by the name of 
Wacklin, a Nanaimo man. They came up and stayed here about two weeks. I did not 
know they were doing anything. As a matter of fact they were getting men to become 
members of that union, or getting men to consent to form a branch of that union here. 
-They came back a few weeks afterwards and called a meeting at the school house. I 
lived next to the school house, and I saw who came out. I told a few of the men that 
I would not have a union in connection with Nanaimo and Extension mines, and when 
Monday morning came I made it a point to see most of these men myself. I told 
them they could take their choice, but I would not have a branch of that union here. 
T said they were preparing for a strike at Extension, and they would call on this place 
in sympathy. I met Mr. Maley, and said, if you organize these men we will dismiss 
them. He said, well I am sent up to form a union here, I am simply doing my duty. 
T said they don’t want a union here, and I don’t propose to let you force a union on 
them. He said they told him they did not want a union as long as I was here. He 
said they were being rightly treated, but that if Falls came they might need one. I 
told them Falls was not likely to come. Most of the men told me they would tear up 
the cards and give it up. With the exception of Dunsmuir I told them, all right. He 
was the leader and I let him go. Mr. Maley deceived me somewhat ; he told me the 
men were in favour of it. 

Q. You have been here how long ?—A. Five years. 

Q. Have you had any difficulty in getting along with the men ?—A. No, if out- 
siders would keep away from here. 

Q. Has it been necessary to refer any matters to the head office for adjustment ? 
-—A. No, I never heard of anything, at any rate. 

Q. What is your course in dealing with the men in reference to places 2—A. My 
course is this: if I think a man is a-reasonably good miner and doesn’t make $3 a 
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day, I give him $3. I can quote a score of cases where I have, and that is the stand- 
ard rule. He may be in a place that is deficient, and I pay him what I think is right. 
In Anthony’s case he is getting as high as $4 or $4.50. If I pay him less than $3, 16 
he shows me his statement I immediately give an order for the balance. 

Q. A man who is a good miner, you never let him work for less than $3 ?—A. With 
one exception. An occasion arises sometimes when they don’t get a sufficient number 
of cars. Of course, in that case I don’t. Should I do so it is not necessary that the 
pushers and drivers would work. Tf a miner does not get cars he raises an objection 
to the foreman, and I make an investigation, and when they are not receiving cars I 
complain too. These are rare instances; only in No. 4. 

Q. What course do you pursue in reference to paying men when they are laid off 
from time to time on account of their places being worked out ?—A. To explain that 
matter fully : We had a fire here two years ago the first of August next, and we were 
obliged to flood all the places in No. 4, where some 400 men were employed. The mine 
was about one and a quarter miles down, and we had to flood about three-quarters of a 
mile of that. Since then we have had some trouble in keeping the men working. Until 
then very few men were laid off. In other words, I don’t propose to keep more men 
than I can permanently employ. 

Q. Was your policy with reference to the union well known here?—A: Yes, I 
think it was known pretty well. 5 

Q. So the attitude that you and the management assumed with reference to unions 
was known among the men ?—A. It certainly is no fault of ours if they don’t. 

Q. You knew this union was being formed ?—A. Yes, and did all I could to pre- 
vent it by conversations with the men. I told them that it would be a mistake. 

Q. Did you know the influences that were at work, and where they came from ?— 
A. I knew that there was an agent stationed at practically every hotel. Mr. Higney 
was here, Mr. Henderson was at the Union Hotel, and Mr. Chambers, who, I think, 
came directly from the Crow’s Nest here, was at New England, and they were canvass- 
ing the town. When they got a sufficient number to warrant inviting Mr. Baker they 
invited him. 

Q. Were the majority of the men really in favour of the union ?—A. IJ believe 
that nine-tenths of the men were opposed to the union. 

Q. How do you account for their going into the union ?—A. They will canvass 
a man, and if he does not assent they will simply call him names. They will simply 
tell him he is a ‘company’s man’ to say the least. They really intimidate men : 
there is no denying it. 

Q. And a man has not the raoral courage to stand up against that ?—A. Yes, 
they simply insult them. There was evidence of that in the hall when Mr. Reed got 
up. That is their policy. 

Q. Of course you communicated these facts to Mr. Dunsmuir or the management ‘ 
__A. I don’t think I did before the night of the meeting. I don’t think I commu- 
nicated much. 

Q. Did you have communication later 7—A. Yes, not with the head office. First 
with Mr. Dunsmuir and after that with Mr. Little who was at Victoria. 

Q. These were principally by telegram ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Code telegram 7—A. Yes. 

Q. You have had them looked up ¢—A. Yes, the agent said the court would have 
to order them. 

Q. It would take some time to translate them ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you tell us in a general way what the substance of them would be ? 

Mr Ricnarps.—Your Lordship, you informed them these telegrams should be here. 

Mr. BopweLu.—Wait a minute. The operator wants to be called here with them. 
He does not want to give them up without an order. 

His Lorpsuir*—He was given a subpena to bring all the telegrams here. 
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Mr. Bopweti.—I asked him this morning if he had brought ours up and he said 
no. They are in the a.b.c. code. There is no attempt to keep back anything-from the 
es side or the Commission. I did not know that it would take so long translating 
them. 

His Lorpsuir.—You had better get at them. 


Mr. Bopweti.—That was the reason I was asking Mr. Matthews now to give a 
general statement of what they were. I think that is the most convenient course. 

Wirvyess.—The first telegram to Mr. Dunsmuir was the night of the formation of 
the union here. I wired that they had organized, the members enrolled being 
about seventy. Afterwards I wired several times to Mr. Little as to the progress of the 
union, and advised him what I was doing. I told him when the officers had finished 
their places I would not put them on again. I laid them off as fast as I could. The 
places were all finished in the natural order of events. 

Q. Did you actually close any place without finishing it ?—A. Only one place I 
know of. That is Hutchinson’s place. It was near the rock. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You say you told Mr. Dunsmuir that you would lay these men off on account of 
their connection with the union ?/—A. Yes. 

Q. What else did you say in the telegrams ?—A. Hardly anything else; pretty 
much along that line. The others were practically all reports of what was going on. 
I told Mr. Little to make sure that Mr. Dunsmuir would not close down the mines, as 
I could continue to work the mine whether the whites struck or not. I told him we 
could carry the strike through and win it- 

Q. Are the mines working ’—A. Yes, they are producing as much as in one shift 
before. There are about 700 tons coming out. 


By Mr. Bodwell : E 


Q. Do you find the output per man is greater or less than before the strike ?—A. 
About the same. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. How many officers were laid off ‘—A. I think about nine. 

Q. You laid off all you could lay your hands on ?—A. Yes, as quickly as the 
place was finished. 

Q. The explanation given by Mr. Barber for his discharge was the sole reason ?— 
A. I would have laid him off every time under the circumstances. I may say I have 
laid Chinese off for the same cause. 

Q. You say you would have laid the officers off anyway ?—A. Yes, because I 
meant to break up the union. I think it was bad for us and bad for the men. 

Q. You had a committee wait on you with a list ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was on Friday May 1, I think ?—A. Yes. In the afternoon about 4.30 
there was a committee waited on me, Mr. Barber, Mr. Coe and another. They asked 
me if I would accept a list of those who were laid off, and put them on in the order 
in which they were laid off. T said no, that would be a virtual recognition of the union. 
One of them remarked that Mr. Dunsmuir had refused to recognize the union, and I 
said I would not. In leaving Barber said, we will have to take action. I said that 
rests with you. Mr. Haldane says, Mr. Dunsmuir is doing one good thing for the 
country. I said, what is that? He said, he is taking means fast to help the men take 
over the mines. I said, that will be a few generations yet. He said, no; they are 
joining fast in Nanaimo. I said, I am not surprised at that, at what they do up there. 
As a matter of fact, all our trouble comes from there. 

I am thoroughly convinced, your Lordship, that this is a sympathetic strike. I 
knew it would come when they went out at Ladysmith, knew it was bound to come 
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when they went out at Ladysmith, because the officers in these cases always control 
the men. The men certainly did not want it, but they were asked to strike in sympa- 
thy with the officers and of course could not do much else, from their point of view. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. A very natural thing to do ¢—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Yes, but there is quite a difference in striking in sympathy with discharged 
officers here, and striking in sympathy with another crowd of discharged miners at 
Ladysmith ?—A. Yes, quite a difference. 

Q. When were these men laid off ?—A. I could not say exactly. Barber was laid 
off on April 6. The others followed subsequently, I do not know when. 

Q. If the men should come to consider that they were in any way misled over 
this thing, and agreed to come back, would you take the officers back?—A. I could 
not take them all back now. I explained to them that we could not take them back 
for five or six weeks. We didn’t have places at that time. 

Q. Have you been getting any more Chinamen in ?—A. There were no Chinamen 
digging coal in No. 4 at that time. ; 

Q. I understood you to say to Mr. Bodwell that you had been getting out as mucn 
coal now as before. Who has been taking the places of these men ¢—A. Yes, they are 
digging now; I misunderstod you. I could not take them back now. I went to the 
Japanese town and asked them why they were not working. They said they were afraid. 
They said, we are afraid they will burn the town down. [ said, I will have watchmen. 
I went in both Japanese towns and they called the men together and had a meeting. 
After that they went to the faces, and made one request, that if they went on, they 
would be retained in their places until they were finished. That might last in some 
cases for days and in others for months. I assured them they should remain in their 
places until they were finished, so I could not give them the work now. 

Q. You say for five or six weeks at any rate ?—A. Yes. I may say we expect to 
clean up a portion of the mine which will make room for quite a number of men. 

Q. Is there any good reason why all the men could not be provided with work ?— 
A. That is the reason, because we have not the places. I had to promise to let the 
Japanese stay. I may say the Japanese were paid just the same wages before the 
strike and at the present time with regard to tonnage. 

-Q. Are there any Chinamen who work places ?—A. Yes, they are paid the same 
per ton. 

Q. What is a day’s pay ?—A. They have less. They are paid $1.25 or $1.50, that 
is pushers and labourers, whereas whites are paid $2.75 and $3 for the same work. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. How many orientals have you now underground ?—A. I think, off-hand, about 
325 or 350. 

’ _Q. How many had you before the strike ?—A. Perhaps about 350 or 375 before 
the strike. We have about the same now, not much difference. 

Q. Who are doing the work now ?—A. I don’t say there is as much coal coming 
out. Previously we worked two shifts. Now we work one shift. 

Q. So the mines are operating half time ?—A. Yes, for one shift. They are pro- 
ducing fully as much coal for the one shift. 

Q. Is it possible to work more than one shift now ?—A. We don’t have enough 
officers at present. It is fire bosses we require, and shot-lighters. They are the men 
who inspect each shot before it is fired, and see that it is safe. Some of these came 
out with the miners, and some did not. They did not strike, but came out in sympathy 
and therefore we have not a sufficient number to run two shifts. We run two shifts 
in No. 6 but no others. 
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Q. Why do you object to unions ?—A. I would not object so much to a local union, 
but I don’t think it could live here, and it would not assist them very much. I object 
to affiliation with outside unions for this reason—not only with Denver, but any 
others. They may have troubles, and in every case we would be likely called out in 
sympathy. Supposing there was a strike on the O.P.R. and the Federation approved 
of the strike. They would refuse to let these mines supply coal to the company. 
Something might occur to cause a seamen’s strike. They might refuse to allow coal 
to be loaded on ships, and so on. 

Q. You understand that a local is supposed to govern itself ?—A. There is no use 
having a central authority if it has no control. A request from the central authority 
is practically an order. I would not view it otherwise. With other forces outside 
there is this influence brought to bear on local men which tends to disrupt the har- 
monious relations. Take Nanaimo. In that strike in 1889 or 1890 they did the 
administration. Our men did not know anything about the strike. They met about 
a mile outside of Wellington. Tully Boyce was president of the Nanaimo union. At 
that meeting held outside of Wellington they made an immediate demand on the 
Wellington company, that they have eight hours. We had as a matter of fact, but we 
made the mine stand to feed the mules, which made about eight and a third of a shift. 
They wanted recognition of a pit committee and eight hours from bank to bank. They 
sent three men who did not work for the company to make that request. It was refus- 
ed, and they came out on strike. Four-fifths of our men were opposed to it. 

Q. Did it occur to you that if the men were unionized they would have so much 


_ time to think the matter over ?—A. I would not be afraid to deal with a local union. 


I think there would be no trouble whatever. 

Q. Have you ever managed a mine where there was a union ?—A. No. 

Q. Have you considered the matter of union operations ?—A. Yes, watched it very 
closely. 

Q. And your judgment is that if the local union is left to itself that it is not a 
menace to the proprietor’s interest to have such a union ?—A. No, I don’t think so. 
They are less likely to be influenced by outsiders. 

Q. Take the present situation on this Island. The one mine that has a union is 
operating, and the mines where there are no unions have shut down. If the men are 
mot organized: at all they are more susceptible to outside influence than if they had 
their own working organization, and certain benefits which give them a vital interest ? 
—A. We have benefits here in connection with these mines. ; 

Q. You think the local union would die out for want of something to do?—A. Yes. 

Q. You proceed on the assumption that its only office is to fight?—A. No. I will 
give an instance. They had a checkweighman here and paid him to see that the 
weights were correct. Of course, our checkweighman laid off. They saw they were 
fairly used, and they did away with their man. I think they are thoroughly satisfied 
that they are getting fair treatment. 

Q. Speaking of the general conduct of the men in relation to grievances of this 
kind, do you think there is any disturbing influence produced by the local union?—A. 
Not here. All this influence has been sent from the outside—Baker’s influence. At 
Ladysmith there would have been no strike, and none here, and no union here. That 
can be conceded by all. It is outside influence that caused the strike. There are a few 
from Nanaimo, and they came to town and got a certain number to consent to join, 
and these men got after them, and since that there has been a virtual reign of terror. 
J can point out in the hall the men who have called men blacklegs, &e. 

Q. Is there any reason in the suggestion by the men, that they were restricted in 
their rights?—A. There is not. There is no place where men have more freedom. It 
is not true, absolutely not true. Since I came here—since four or five years, only four 
or five men have been dismissed for cause—about five to seven men in the four and 
three-quarter years I have been here. I can give you the reasons why in every instance. 
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Q. Do you recognize a committee of the workers 7—A. Never had any occasion 
for one. If one comes here with a grievance that he is not making $3, I invariably 
give it to him, and the fact that they told Mr. Maley that they had no cause for griev- 
ance, I think proves that. There is no favouritism here, because I would check it if 
there were. Occasionally, where you want a place to go along quickly, you may select 
fast workmen who can drive the work fast. 

Q. That is what you call narrow work?—A. Yes, the steady men usually get that 
kind of work. They make probably 50 cents a day more. I think the men will say 
there is no favouritism. 

Q. Your position is, that the men have all the rational advantages that could be 
enjoyed by a union?—A. Yes, and the fact of the relations being unbroken would 
prove that, and the fact that no complaint has gone from here. 

Q. Doesn’t that suppose the idea that a local union would prove harmonious ’— 
A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Do you think this would have happened, if the officers had been left alone?—A. 
No, they would have struck. I knew they would strike, because they were bound to 
come out in support of Ladysmith. 

Q. Why ?’—A. Because the officers usually control the men in these matters, and I 
know they would have gone out. 

Q. They say it is the laying-off of their officers ?—A. They really have no cause 
for saying that; they fell out naturally. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. I think you gave us to understand you laid them off because they were 
officers?—A. Well, I would not have laid them off otherwise. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. The men whose cases had not been reached, would have been reached shortly ? 
—A. Well, perhaps not. I discriminated against the active members, those I thought 
were prolonging the situation, and forcing the men along. 

Q. Do you think unions should be incorporated?—A. Yes, I do, and I think 
that legislation should provide that the mine owner should give at least three months’ 
notice before he closes down, without there is some real cause for it, and the men 
should give due notice. That would virtually destroy the sympathetic strike, I think. 

Q. Is it not your judgment that a mine owner with a good trade agreement is-in 
a safer position when it comes to a strike?—A. I think such an agreement with a local 
union, with a provision for one or three months’ notice to be given before any strike 
would be a good thing, provided they were incorporated. 

Q. You would favour incorporation?—A. Yes. These locals are not now in a 
position to live up to their contracts. Take John Mitchell in the coal strike of three 
years ago. He did not hesitate to call out those who had contracts in sympathy with 
those whom he called out. In the steel strike President Schaffer did the same, but 
one firm in Chicago refused to come out. The locals have not the power to say they 
will or will not. - 


By His Lordship : 


Q. In reference to the settlement of industrial disputes, Mr. Matthews, have 
you formed any opinion as to what should be done in that matter ?—A. Yes, I have 
thought a great deal over that, and it is hard to determine upon. 

Q. Here is the situation on this island : the most important industry is tied up, 
and a hundred different industries are suffering, and there is nobody who has any 
power to intervene looking for a settlement ¢—A. I think conciliation is the only 
means. You could have compulsory arbitration, but.that would not be fair to the em- 
ployers. If it went-against the men they would get up and go. 
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Q. You eannot enforce the award ?—A. No, I think public sentiment would have 
something to do in the way of settlement. 

s ~ Q. Of course, I suppose there is no means of settlement where the question of 
recognition of a union comes up ?—A. No, it is a difficult position for a conciliation 
board. There is no place to start; the issue is definite. 

Q. Supposing these men would give individual contracts with the company for a 
term of years, leaving the question of a union out entirely, would the company feel 
safe in accepting that arrangement ’—A. Yes, I would accept that arrangement. 

Q. The point is, if you would agree with these men to make individual contracts, 
without reference to whether they are members of this organization or not, whether 
they make contracts with you as individuals and not as a union ?—A. Yes, I never 
ask the men whether they are union or non-union. 

Q. You have insisted on individual contracts—would that exclude the officers ?— 
A. It says nothing as to that, so that must include the officers. 

Q. You have had people making inquiry; would you mind saying what the terms of 
the contract are ?—A. The same terms as they are working under ; that they were 
when they left. F 

Q. No discrimination to be exercised ?—A. No, cannot be according to that notice. 

Q. Would you include the officers (—A. Yes, under that notice. 

Q. First come first served ‘—A. I cannot consider it otherwise. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. So the question is that there is work waiting for every man who will sign a 
contract to work for the company ?@—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. For how long ?—A. For two years. 

Q. For less if they wish 4—A. Well, for a year. We intended having two or 
three, the longer the better. I think, when you look over the statement, you will be 
satisfied the prices are good. 

Q. Then, I understand the position to be this—that you will not recognize a 
committee of the union ?—A. No. 

Q. And that you will deal with the men as individuals /—A. Yes, or a committee 
representing the men. If the men send a committee at any time we will deal with 
them over any grievance. 

Q. I am not yet clear about these men being laid off—how many ?—A. Nine 
altogether. Of course there were more who were not officers. 

Q. How many ?—A. About fifteen or sixteen. Some of these were taken back, the 
officers were not. They got back as soon as we had places for them. They fell out 
naturally. 

Q. Do you want us to infer that it was because these men were officers ?—A. I 
said they fell out naturally, and I did not intend to put them back. 

Q. But you said, and you wanted us to know that you would not take them back 
on the ground that they were officers of the union ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now the position is that they would be treated the same as anybody else if 
they came along and asked for contracts ?—A. Yes, individually. 

Q. So you have changed your view ?—A. No, so long as they are in connection 
with the union we could not. 

Q. You say you will take them back on signing an individual contract ?—A. With 
the understanding that they will drop the union or don’t intrude it upon us. 

Q. You make that exceptional in the case of these men who are officers ?—A. Well, 
not more than the others. 

Q. If a man were asking for work to get that individual contract he would be 
required to drop his connection with the union ?—A. With the Federation. 
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Q. How would you secure that ? He might drop it for a week and secure it after- 
wards ?—A. I find men pretty honourable. 

Q. Still he might drop it and then join the union again?—A. Well, as long as he i" 
did not intrude it on me. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. It seems to me that if a man makes individual contracts in his own person, it 
does not matter to what union he belongs any more than to what society or church, or 
anything ?—A. As long as they are members of that Federation, notwithstanding that 
individual contract they may be called out. I claim they don’t have full autonomy 
when they belong to an affiliated union. They would have to go out in sympathetic 
strike. That is why I object. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. If any one of these men came to you and wanted to sign an individual contract, 
are you going to ask them whether they are members of the union?—A. We have not 
in the past. 

Q. Never mind the past; we are dealing with this notice you have put up. We 
want to understand the true position. Supposing anyone of these men came back, 
officer or member and says, I want a contract, are you going to ask him if he is a 
member of the union ?—A. I don’t think I would ; I have not weighed that position. 

Q. Because you said you did not care so long as they did not intrude the union on 
you’—A. Yes, but I may say I .am opposed to affiliation with outside unions for the 
reasons I have given. 

Q. If they sign a contract for two or three years that means they won’t come out? . 
—A. No, that is the reason I object. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. When a man makes a contract in his own person, don’t you think he feels more 
bound by it, than if made for him in some way?—A. I would think go. 


Mr. Bopwett.—There might be a difficulty in enforcing the contracts. Some of 


these men who have individual contracts might be levied in damages. A great many 
might have nothing. 


Mr. Rowr.—When a man breaks a contract he damages himself more than any- 
body else. 
Mr. Bopweti.—It depends on who it is. They cannot be held responsible in 


damages, and, as Mr. Matthews says, notwithstanding individual contracts the union 
might be still ordered out. : 


His Lorpsuip.—Mr. Matthews says the relations are so harmonious, and if he gets 
a three years contract he need not fear the Western Federation. 

Mr. Rowsr.—It seems to me that a man’s life depends upon getting work, and if 
he breaks his contract 

Mr. Bopwretu.—There are other places. They only have to go a few miles to 
Nanaimo or a little farther across the Sound. 

Q. I presume there is not much difficulty in getting work?—A,. I may say I don’t 
_ think I would ask them the question. I would not care personally whether they be- 

longed to a union or not, as long as they did not intrude the union on me. Thas 

would apply to all. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. If that is so, Mr. Matthews, if you simply say nothing, but take each mantad 
he comes forward, it seems to me the men have really nothing more to ask?2—A. Th 
is all. I may say, as far as the leaders are concerned, they are all good workers. 
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Mr. Rowr.—And good talkers. 

His Lorpsure.—What is the difficulty now, Mr. Richards? 

Mr. Ricttarps.—I could not see any difficulty. If any member would go there he 
would still be a member. 

His Lorpsuie.—I presume if you signed a contract for three years you would sticic 
to your contract? Would you regard your contract as paramount to your obligation 
to the union, or would you suffer yourself to be called out, contract or no contract ? 

Mr. Ricuarps.—You see now we have it in our own hands whether we will be called 
out or not. 

His Lorpsuip.—Yes, but it was given in evidence by Mr. Baker that if one local 
union requested one local union out in order to help another local union, and the 
general executive made that request, that the second union would be Stuttat to act 
on that request, and would be regarded as unfair if they did not ? 

Mr. Ricuarps.—They have to have a three-quarters majority of the votes before 
they act on it. That is the position we stand in on the constitution suppose we are 
called on sympathetic strike. We can decide ourselves. 

His Lorpsuie.—Mr. Baker said if they requested you to go out on strike and you 
did not, you would be regarded as unfair men. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—That is the understanding of Baker, but according to the consti- 
tution we would not be so regarded. 


(Mr. Peacey produces telegrams sent by company, and received by company, re- 
lating to this present strike. Exhibit 18.) 


Francis DEAN LITTLE, sworn. 


Mr. Bopwetu.—I have no questions to ask Mr. Little. I simply bring him here, 
if the Commission wish to have information from him. 

His Lorpsuip.—You might ask him what he is prepared to do in this matter, 

Q. Will you state the view of the company at the present time?—A. You have it 
pretty clearly by Mr. Matthews. So long as they don’t ask for the recognition of the 
Western Federation, we will give individual contracts with everyone. We cannot take 
everybody. We have no room for all. 

Q. Could you appoint a time when they will all be taken back?—A. No, it is a 
question of pumping water. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. But as fast as in the ordinary course of business the places become vacant, you 
will take them back, on signing individual contracts ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Have you a copy of that contract?—A. Not here; it is the same contract. 
The price is not changed in any way. 

Q. Was there an individual contract before?—A. No, no written contract. 

Q. Have you a proposed contract now ?—A. Yes, we want to have it for two years. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. These telegrams that have been put in—what code is used 2—A. The abe 


code. 
Q. Without any number? Just the ordinary word?—A. We have some of our own. 
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Q. But is it just the a b ¢ code, no number added or subtracted?—A. No, just 
the straight code. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. I understand, Mr. Matthews, that if the officers come first; you will take them 
on first?—A. I have no objection to that. There will be no discrimination, if they 
don’t intrude the union. 

Q. If the men send their officers first, they will be sure of work?—A. Yes. It is 
understood, of course, that they must not force recognition of the union in any way. 
We won’t receive a deputation from the union. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. But what the men are probably considering is, supposing the officers do go to 
you, and you turn them aside and take some of the men instead. What we want to 


know is, whether the company is prepared to take the men in the order in which they 
vome?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Recognition of the union involves the recognition of the pit committee 2—A. 
Yes, as long as that is not asked for. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. The question is, whether these men who have been officers of the union come 
forward as individuals, in no way mentioning the union, they will get work?—A. Yes. 
Q. They won’t be left out in the cold, and the men taken ’—A. No. 


His Lorpsuire.—As far as I am concerned, speaking as one of the Commissioners, ~ 
I don’t see where there is any difficulty at all. As I understand it, the men went out 
because their officers were discharged or discriminated against. If these officers can 
get contracts the way the men can get them, as they come, the cause of war is gone. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—That would exclude the union. 


His Lorpsure.—In what way? You don’t mean to say you are going to thrust a 
union on these people? If you can get contracts, and officers are not discriminated 
against simply because they are officers, you have got all, according to the evidence, 
that you struck for. 


Mr. Ricrarps.—And recognition of the union. That was the reason they were dis- 
charged—because they were forming a union here. 


Mr. Rowr.—Mr. Barber said they were not striking for a union contract. 
Mr. Ricuarps.—He might have misunderstood the question. 


Q. Mr. Little, could we have a union committee go and see you ’—A. No, not a 
union committee. 

Q. Supposing there was a union in town, and the members of that union came to 
you individually as a committee ?—A. Yes, I would listen to them. As a committee, 
from the men, not from the union. ; 

Q. The fact is, you will not recognize a union in any shape or form?—A. No. 

Q. Would you discriminate against them if they were members of the union ?— 
A. No. We never asked the men yet whether they belonged to a union. 

Q. You found out when you laid them off 2—A. Not before they came here. There 
were lots of union men before they came here. 

Q. Well, it is the union in the place?—A. Yes, that we don’t propose to treat 
with. We want this to be a non-union town. 


By Mr. Hutchinson : 
Q. How can it be a non-union town ?—A. I mean a non-union works. 
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Mr. Marruews.—I understand this is what I am prepared to do. They can meet 
und have their union as long as they don’t send a union committee to me as a union 
committee. I think the men know when I promise that I will live up to my promise. 
The contract will prevent any trouble in the near future. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—The endeavour of the union is to overcome all friction or anything 
between employers, to get as much as they can and be on peaceable terms. 

Mr. Marruews.—There will be no friction. 

His Lorpsurp.—Well, you can meet the management with a committee, provided 
you don’t have a union committee, or as a union, but at the same time you could have 
a grievance and appoint a committee just the same as if you were not a union.. 

Mr. Hurcuinson.—How would it be if that was not accepted ? 

His Lorpsuip.—I understand the management is prepared to receive a committee 
from men as a body of men. 

Mr. Hurcurson.—Suppose their grievances were not supported, you would have 
to settle those as you have in the past. 

Mr. Rowr.—What would be the case in the union; how would you settle it, then? 

Mr. Hurcninsoy.—You have it before you to-day. 

Mr. Rowr.—You would not do that if you had individual contracts. 

x Mr. Hutcuinson.—That is the point I want cleared up now. Should you have 
individual contracts anu went with any grievance, the contract is binding. 

Mr. Bopwett.—You could not have a grievance unless the company were not 
living up to the contract. 

Mr. Ricarps.—What remedy would we have against the company, if they did not 
live up to the contract ? ; 

Mr. Bopwrtu.—You wou!d have legal action, the right to sue the company. 

His Lorpsuip.—The company want good workmen, and have plenty of coal to 
dig, and there is no reason to suppose that they want to get rid of good men. 

Mr. Hurcuinson.—Your Honour, in regard to good workmen, they must have good 
workmen because they must have a certificate of competency before they go in. 

His Lorpsuip.—I don’t see where the fear of discrimination comes in. Mr. Mat- 
thews says he has no quarrel with the men as workmen. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—Well, there is a little trouble about the wages I would like fixed 
up. 

‘ His Lorpsuip.—You had better have an interview with Mr. Matthews and thrash 
all that out. 

Mr. Rowxz.—Does not the contract cover the wage question ? 

Mr. RicHarps.—He says it will be similar to the present arrangement. 

Mr. Lirrte.—Yes. 

Mr. RicHarps.—I understand that under the present system there are men who 
are underpaid. 

Mr. Marrurews.—I think Mr. Richards will acknowledge that they are men who 
are much under the average workmen, and there are not more than four or six in the 
whole mine that are below $3 a day. I think I may say that there are men who run 
well over that, men who have not dug coal and are not competent to earn that much, 
men who have been digging coal for twelve months. 

Mr. Rowr.—In any event you are paying these men that wage because you think 
they are earning it? 

Mr. MarrHews.—Perhaps men may be working on similar work, one making 
$2.50, one $4, one $4.50—men making big wages on the same work, and with the same 
chances. These men don’t ask it. You cannot give all the men the same wages. 
There is no ground in that respect. os 
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His Lorpsur.—Have you any more evidence, Mr. Richards, that you want to call? 

Mr. Ricuarps.—There was Mr. Hail we wanted to give a little evidence. Would 
you like to hear anything about our decision ? 

His Lorpsuie.—Yes, very much. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—That proposition was put before the meeting last night, and was 
rejected. They would not bind themselves to individual contracts at all. They could 
not see their way clear at all. . 

Hus Lorpswire.—They did not want to bind themselves to individual contracts ? 

Mr. Rowr.—Of no kind? 

Mr. Ricuarps.—Of no kind. It is somewhat similar to the old iron-clad system, 
binding a man for a year, so that he could hardly do anything. 

His Lorpsutp.—There would be the same difficulty about signing any contract. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—In a contract with the union they would have a better chance 
than one with individuals. ‘ 

Hus Lorpsuip.—The difficulty is, the union is not incorporated, and there would 
be no one to enforce the contract against the men. The company would be bound, but 
the men would not. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—They reject the contract and stand by the Federation. 

His Lorpsuir.—That means you are determined to look for recognition, and to 
stand by the Federation. 

Mr. Rowr.—Did the men know that the workmen at Ladysmith were prepared to 
sign this agreement? 

Mr. Ricuarps.—I could not say. 

Mr. Hurcuson.—All those who were in the hall yesterday knew. 

His Lorpsuip.—The men at Ladysmith, last Saturday, were prepared to sign in- 
dividual agreements. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—The fact of the matter is, they don’t care to take an individual 
contract. 

Mr. Rowr.—Of course, it is left for the individual to do as he pleases. 

Hs Lorpsuir.—You are putting yourselves in rather a difficult position. Nearly 
everybody admits the employer has the right to employ non-union men, and if you say 
you won’t enter into employment except as a union, you are virtually forcing the em- 
ployer to introduce non-union men. If there is a certain notice agreed upon, there is 
nc objection to that. That is the arrangement of the Nanaimo union. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—That is, the union fixes up the contract. 

His Lorpsuir.—Yes, but there is thirty days’ notice required. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—You see, it is left between the miner and the manager. He may 
take one miner and make a contract different with another man. 

Mr. Rowr.—How? 

Mr. Ricuarps.—It is stated here. There is different kinds of work. There is 
narrow work—development work, and that is left between the miner and the manager. 

His Lorpsuip.—That is the position that has always been maintained by the com- 
pany : that they won’t enter into contracts with the union, and the men practically all 


admit that the employer has a right to employ non-union men. If they have the right, 
you are fighting for a principle that you cannot maintain. 
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Mr. RowEe.—Would the union, as a union, be prepared to enter into a contract 
having these terms, supposing that proposition was made to the union ? 

His Lorpsuie.—There is no object in going into that, because the management; are 
determined not to recognize the union. 

Mr. Rowr.—I wanted to know whether the men would be prepared to work for 
these wages, and not individually. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—That is about the standing of the union, as far ag I can learn, 
that they are willing to take a contract. 


His Lorpsurp.—The ground of your difficulty now is, not that you object to the 
wages or terms proposed, but that you want this contract entered into with you col- 
lectively, and not individually. Don’t you see that there is no way of enforcing this 
against you? The thing is a jug-handled proposition, and you cannot expect any man 
to accept that contract, when it cannot be enforced against the union. Ags I under- 
stand it, the company are not trying to force the men into what you call an iron-clad 
contract for a certain length of time, that is to say, compelling you to enter into an 
agreement for two years. 

Mr. Marruews.—I would think that a man could quit just as he quits now, and 
get his pay whenever he leaves; but if they choose to go out in numbers, they must 
give us a month’s notice. 

Mr. Rowz.—What number would you put? 


Mr. Marruews.—Say one-third of the members. Just enough to prevent a strike, 
in other words, without due notice. 


His Lorpsurp.—There can be no objection in that case. The Nanaimo men give 
thirty days’ notice. — 

Mr. Ricuarps.—Certainly, if the Federation would be recognized, 

Mr. Bopwrtt.—The Federation won’t be recognized. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—Certainly, then, I think the matter will have to stand. 


His Lorpsuip.—I don’t see how you can blame the company if they go to work and 
put in non-union men. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—The stand is now, have we a right to have a union? 

His Lorpsuie.—That is a different thing. The company don’t care two straws 
whether you belong to a union or not, but they are not going to enter into a contract 
with you as a union. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—The position of the men is, they want a union. 

His Lorpsuie.—Well, you have it, but the company are not going to recognize it. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—Well, the Western Federation calls for it to be recognized. 


Mr Rowx.—It seems to me that the men ought to take such action in which they 
will be justified before the public. It is not reasonable to demand that the managers 
shall recognize an institution, but they are prepared to pay the wages that this insti- 
tution wants for its men, and certainly the public would not justify the men in inter- 
fering with other men. 


His Lorpsuip.—Don’t you see there are two insuperable difficulties. The one is 
that it is a Jug-handled proposition—there is no way of enforcing this against you as 
a union. You are not incorporated. The second is, that in the event of any trouble 
he has to deal with Denver as well as yourselves. No member of the publie will say 
for a moment that that is a right which should be forced on them. And if you are 
going to succeed in the battle the first thing you have to do is to get the public on 
your side. The moment the public understand the real situation, th 
are going to be lost to the public. 

Mr. Rowr.—I think the men ought to take into consideration the recent strike at 
Montreal. The management said they would not object to the men belonging. to tha 
union, but would not enter into a contract with them as a union, 


at moment you 
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His Lorpsuie.—There is only one case in which a company has recognized the 
union, and that was at Fernie and Michel, and I understand that word has arrived to- 
day that the men have surrendered their charters. The trouble was fought out in 
Montreal, and the men were defeated, and they were a much larger body of men than 
you could ever be. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—Well, the proposition is that they want to stand by the Federation. 

His Lorpsuir.—As I soy, the first thing, if you want to succeed, is to get the 
public on your side, and the public must see that your proposition is a fair one, and 
it is not a fair thing to enter into a contract with an unincorporated body for the 
reason that it cannot be enforced, and it is not a fair thing that the employer should 
have his contracts submitted to the people at Denver. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—lIf the local takes a contract they merely look for them to see if it 
is constitutional. We take it back to England now if we don’t like it here. 

Mr. Rowr.—Here is the case : the management for some reason or other don’t 
choose to deal with the union. You men come here and say, we want work as mem- 
bers of the Federation, and the management won't give it to you. Can the men make 
any objection to that 4 

Mr. Ricuarps.—It is for them to say. 

Wis Lorpsuir.—lIt is in their right to make objection. The Western Federation 
is more or less a public body, and has to depend upon public sentiment. Tf that senti- 
ment sets in against it it could not continue to exist. It seems to me the question of 
the Federation is how to accomplish their work without going contrary to public 
opinion, and at the same time acquire for its members reasonable conditions of wages 
ard labour. I don’t know that the management here are insisting on the men signing - 
contracts of any particular kind, but I understand that the terms of these agreements 
are the same upon which the men have been working heretofore. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps.—Yes, the same conditions, excepting that they will be bound to 
stay to those conditions. 


Mr. Rowr.—Bound to stay as long as they want to. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—As long as the contract calls for. You see they have found in the 
past there are some things not satisfactory 
Mr. Rowr—Are there any other conditions to be included in the agreement? 

Mr. Ricuarps.—They cannot bind themselves to sign any agreement with the 
union. 

Hus Lorpsuir.—The whole point in this fight is, that it has been fought out in 
Montreal and other places, and I think, if you consider the whole matter further, if 
you once recognize the right of an employer to employ non-union labour, that cuts the 
ground from under your feet. You cannot force him into a contract with a union, 
especially an unincorporated union. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—Well, I suppose the position remains the same. 

Mr. Rowr.—You say the men have a right to form a union ? 

Mr. RicHarps.—Yes. 

Mr. Rowr.—Has an employer the right to say he won’t engage a union? 

His Lorpsuie.—That is the point at issue. 

Mr. Rowr.—Has an employer the right to say he won’t make a contract with a 
union ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps.—That is the question. 

Hus Lorpsuire.—lIf you admit that a non-union man has a right to make a living, 
you must admit the employer has a right to employ him. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—It would better his chances to join the union. 

His Lorpsuip.—That is for him to decide. 
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Mr. Rowe.—Has an employer the right to engage anybody—to close his works 
down ? 

Mr. Ricuarps.—Under present conditions. 

Mr. Rowr.—We are dealing with present conditions—not theories. I should judge 
that the men’s complaint in the first instance was that the management discriminated 
against officers of the union. Now, the position they take is they will not discriminate, 
so one item has been removed. The second item is, they want recognition of the 
union. The company say they will not deal with the union as a body. They agreed 
te give you the wages you required in all respects, except that they will deal with you 
as individuals and not collectively. That is the position up to date. They will give 
you the wages, conditions of labour, terms of agreement you want as their workmen, 
but they will not make a contract with the Western Federation of Miners. It seems 
to me they have just as much right to do this as they have just as much right to do 
business with other corporations. The public could not insist that they could not do 
business with a corporation they don’t want to do business with, that the public will re- 
spect your rights just the same as they would with any incorporated body. If the men 
had been suffering injustice as to terms of wages or conditions of labour, and found 
that it would be safe for them to do business in that capacity as a union, the public 
might say that the men were wise in taking that position. But when it comes out that 
you get the wages and other conditions you want, but that you stand out on the techni- 
eality that you simply want recognition of the union, I judge that the public will not 
be favourable. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—The management could say to the individual, if he did not like 
it, he could get. 

His Lorpsuir.—That is the case in life generally. If I have some land and want 
a thousand dollars for it, and you want to buy it for seven hundred, you cannot make 
me sell it for seven hundred. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—Suppose it is a case of yardage. He says, I will give you $2.75, 
and he wants $3, and he says you won’t get it. You will have to leave. That is deal- 
ing with the individual. The union is formed so that they can deal collectively. 

His Lorpsuir.—There is no complaint against the wages. This question of the 
recognition of the union is the question. It is not a wage strike. You are going to 
injure yourselves with the public. ~- 

Mr. Ricuarps.—How can we talk about wages until we have a union? 

His Lorpsuie.—Then, you expect to hold up the management, when you have a 
union ? ; 

Mr. Ricuarps.—Well, we can’t tell what might happen with a union. 

His Lorpsuip.—Your position would be much stronger with the public, if you were 
being ground down on the matter of wages, but not in the matter of recognition of the 
union. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—Your Honour, I would like to have these telegrams all translated, 
so that I can get through them all. There are just a few translated, the rest are in 
cipher. 

His Lorpsuir.—I understood they were to be translated. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—There are only just a few. We could arrange that without taking 
your time up. 

Mr. Hurcurson.—Your Honour, in regard to the telegrams, Mr. Matthews could 
give his word to you that they would be translated, and they could be put into the 
hands of the local operator, Mr. Peacey. 

Mr. ‘Ricuarps.—We would like to know a little about the telegraph system the 


company have. 
His Lorpsurr.—I understand it is under Dominion government service. 
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Mr. Ricuarps.—Yes, but the company have a telegraph office, and if we send 
anything, it goes over the company’s wire. 

His Lorpsu.—That is a matter which we, as Commissioners, would not have 
anything to do with. The best thing you can do is to pass that up to the department 
at Ottawa. é 

Mr. Ricuarvs.—I thought it might slip into your report, and come out in that 
way. 3 
Mr. Rowr.—It is quite a common thing for large hotels and public offices to have 
‘ines. It does not follow that everything is repeated. It is the option of the office as 
to whether that happens or not. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—It is possible that it may be. 

Mr. Hurcurson.—Would your Honour mind asking the operator if it were pos- 
sible to send a message without the company knowing of it? 

Mr. Pracry.—Regarding the sending of messages, the line first goes through the 
company’s office. They can hear every message sent or received. 

Mr. Rowr.—You have no power of shutting them ou? 

Mr. Peacey.—No, sir. 

Hus Lorpsur.—You had better file a complaint at Ottawa. 

Mr. Hatuway.—I would like to ask Mr. Rowe—he said we would not be discrim- 
inated against. That is a vital point with us as individuals. What guarantee would 
we have of that, Mr. Rowe? 

Mr. Rowe.—The guarantee in your contract. 

His Lorpsurre.—Mr. Matthews has also pledged his word that there won’t be any- 
thing of that kind. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—Yes, but Mr. Matthews won’t always be in that position. 

His Lorpsurr.—I don’t think the company can afford to oppose public opinion. 
[Lf it gets to be known that the company is doing that kind of thing, and you have pub- 
lic opinion on your side, they won’t want to challenge you. Public opinion is going 
to do a great deal in this case. If the company do that, they will get into such bad 
odour all over the country that they will be very glad to quit it. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—Public sympathy might settle on our side, but it can’t settle the 
side of the management. Mr. Dunsmuir states outright that he won’t do anything. 

Hus Lorpsuip.—Well, we went out because the men were weeded out. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—If they weed us out, we will be out again. © 

His Lorpsup.—I don’t think the company want that any more than you. 

Mr. Rowe.—Why would they agree to this arrangement, if they did? 

Tus Lorpsuip.—The company want a guarantee they won’t be on strike, and it is 
as good a guarantee as they could have. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—If they leave us alone and don’t discriminate against us, that will 
do. That will be as good a guarantee as they want. 

His Lorpsuip.—They will have had their lesson, and you will have had yours. 
You will both respect each other after this. 

(Mr. Matthews agrees to translate the telegrams.) 

Mr. Bopwetu.—I arranged with Mr. Richards that I would translate a certain 
number of them, so that they could see the character of the telegrams. I have arranged 
now to hand the telegrams back to the local operator. We will translate them all, and 
they can have access to them. 

His Lorpsuip.—They had better be left with the local operator. That is satis- 
factory ? 


Mr. Ricuarps.— Yes. 
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Rev. L. W. HALL, recalled. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—Your Lordship, Mr. Hall mentioned an affair here about a China- 
man being killed and an inquest that was held. Several men would like to hear some- 
thing further on that. We would like to have a few questions on it. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. What do you say about that affair ?—A. Well, I—I think I was asked—the 
question, { think, came with regard to—in regard to the repressive influences that 
were paramount here in my experience, and I named this as a case where fear seemed 
to me and to others, to have governed the jury in its findings, as they seemed to be 
altogether contrary to the evidence given. Not only to me, but I had a friend, a 
barrister up in Vancouver, and I asked him to come up and listen to the evidence, 
and his opinion was the same. If you agree for me to go into the matter, I will give 
you the grounds 

Q. That is a case where a miner was killed ?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. By explosion 2—A. No. He was in the act of pushing a car loaded with cogs, 
I think they call it, and the car was piled up, quite full—it was at night—my atten- 
tion was called to the case in this way: 

Q. How was the Chinaman killed ?—A. The driver of the engine thought he 
heard the signal, and the man was pushing the car on—the man himself I suppose— 
of course no one can know now—thought the cage was there, and he pushed it on, and 
the cage had started down, and he went with the car and was killed. He dropped to 
the bottom of the shaft, and the jury exonerated everybody in connection with it. 

Q. You thought, having regard to the evidence, that the verdict was an unfair 
ione 2—A. That was my judgment. My interest in the case came in this way : the 
Chinese were very much excited about the man being killed, and rightly so. They 
wanted me—one of the men asked me—he happened to be one of the boys that was 
going to school for a number of years, and when they had trouble they usually came 
to me. I thought I would see Mr. Matthews with regard to it. I asked the question, 
was there any light by which this man was able to see where the cage was—whether it 
was up or not, and I was told, no. That immediately interested me, and I thought I 
would ask Mr. Matthews if there was a light, so I asked him and he told me there was 
a light. I then came up again to town, and I heard further that this engineer had 
previously, while driving an engine in his shaft, a Chinaman was killed previously, so 
the Chinamen in their ignorance put both together—thought perhaps this Chinaman 
was killed deliberately. That was the reason I asked this lawyer to come up and listen 
to the evidence. I went up to the coroner’s jury, and I listened very attentively to 
the evidence being given, and it scemed to me that the questions asked did not bring 
forth the facts of the case, and I waited for the inspector, and he asked three or four 
simple questions. 

Q. If you thought an injury was being done, and the man was deliberately killed 
by the fault of the engineer, why didn’t you lay it before the authorities ?—A. I 
asked 

Q. How long ago was this—about a year ago 2—A. About a year ago. 

Q. The finding of the eoroner’s jury does not amount to anything.—A. I asked 
the judge if I might examine the witness, and he told me I might. I asked the wit- 
ness these three facts : first, that there was no light, second, no bell, no light or bell 
to signal with. That he could not tell in the noise and the dark the voice heard. I 
also drew out that the safety gate that ought to be shut according to law, I believe 
the moment the cage goes down—I found from his evidence that these three things 
were neglected. I also learned during my examination—Mr. Matthews would ask the 
witness on the stand questions, and these questions were suggestive questions. He 
would say ‘ Are you sure you could not see,’ and he would tell the witness he could 
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seo and the leading direction of the questions led me to believe that it was not alto- 
gether fair. 

Q. Didn’t this barrister tell you the proper way was by~ laying a complaint before 
the authorities 2—A. He said ‘Mr. Hall, it is no use, these men are being—’ I had 
spoken nothing about the conditions of this town—he says ‘ These men are afraid to 
do their duty, they seem to be so—’ I have forgotten just the expression he used—he 
meant that they were afraid to do their duty as citizens, and that is my thought with 
regard to that same thing. My line of thought was that the company—lI don’t say 
they do it with malice or intent—I say that the present system has a tendency to make 
every man think—rightly or wrongly I won’t say—if he comes in conflict with any of 
the company, that that means for him discharge, which in some cases is a serious 
matter. That is not only my feeling, but it is the feeling of many of the people of 
this town. 

His Lorpsuip.—There is a very simple remedy. There was no necessity for it 
resting with the coroner’s jury. If you thought any injustice was being done you 
could have laid an information before a justice of the peace, had a primary investiga- 
tion and had the man sent up for trial, or if you found the justice of the peace was 
being intimidated by any local influence, you could have referred the matter to the 
Attorney General at Victoria, and if you found there that the Attorney General would 
not act, you could have gone before the grand jury at Nanaimo, and taken it there 
yourself. 

By Mr. Bodwell : 

Q. Who was the barrister you had over?—A. He was up on a case—he was one 
of Mr. Wilson’s partners, I think. 

Q. Was it Mr. Senkler?—A. No. 

Q. Mr. Bloomfield?—A. Yes, I think that is the name. 

Q. You asked him to come?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he did not advise you there was anything to be done?—A. He told me he 
thought it was hopeless. 

Q. Don’t you think that is rather ridiculous?) The Chief Justice has just pointed 
out what the course of law was, and you tell us that he says there was no remedy ? 


Tis Lorpsurp.—All I can say is that that barrister did not know his business. 


Wirness.—That is what he told me. If I had known that remedy I would have 
undoubtedly have gone along with it, but I thought—the jury’s verdict was this—they 
should have recommended the company to have a bell, which the law provides they 
must have. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Did not the engineer swear that he heard the signal to hoist the cage?—A. No. 

Q. He heard him shout all right ?—A. He said he heard a voice, but could not 
swear definitely. 

Q: The evidence was not contradicted?—A. Well, granted that ; 

Q. Was that not the reason the lawyer told you the case was hopeless—the en- 
gineer said he heard the signal and hoisted the cage? His evidence was not contra- 
dicted, and you don’t mean to say that it was not possible for the Chinaman to have 
been careless himself?—A. I mean to say this and nothing more, that this man said 
that had there been, a light there that man would not have been killed. 

Q. Who said that ?—A. The witness, the engineer. 

Q. What is his name ?—A. You can get the whole evidence, I believe, of the 
coroner’s jury. 

Q. And you say the engineer said if there was a light there the man would not 
have been killed?—A. Yes. My point is that the company had not made ordinary 
precautions. 
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By His Lordship : 

Q. Where was the injustice?—A. That the coroner’s jury brought in this verdict, 
that the verdict was injust in so far as they brought it in, saying death was accidental 
and simply that. 

Q. Do you blame the company ?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Why didn’t you have them indicted before the grand jury ?—A. I took what 
he told me—— 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. What do you think about the coroner’s jury, they were sworn to return a true 
verdict? Who was the foreman on the coroner’s jury ?—A. Mr. Coombs. 

Q. And you say these men were so intimidated by the company that they would 
go against their oath and return a verdict not in accordance with the evidence ?—A. 
No. I mean this: that this repressive influence had the tendency to make men tem- 
porize with verdicts. 

Q. Did the coroner’s jury give a verdict according to the evidence?—A. According 
to my opinion they did not. 

Q. You make this statement: that these men were so intimidated, were so re- 
pressed by the action of the company here, that they would not give a verdict accord- 
ing to their oath?—A. No, I don’t. 

Q. What do you say?’—A. That it has been a factor, and was a factor in their 
judgment. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Had it been a white man do you think the verdict would have been the same, 
or different ¢ If you thought that, you should have seen that the company were 
prosecuted in the manner I have stated. You could have had it brought before a 
justice of the peace, before the Attorney General ’—A. Can it be done now? 

Q. I pointed out the course that could be adopted. You told us you thought that 
was the wrong verdict, and contrary to the evidence, and yet you did not take any 
steps to have the matter brought to the attention, of the authorities. Your duty was 
to have brought it to the notice of the authorities if you thought in that way, and you 
did not do it ?—A. I would have done it, if I thought it was a workable proposition. 

Q. You didn’t try ?—A. No. 

Q. You and everybody else must understand that there is only one criminal law 
in this country. The Chinaman is protected by the law just the same as others. You 
did not follow up the remedies that the law gives you. Your last resort could have 
been to the press?—A. I will grant you that. I will take your censure. It does not 
alter my view that the conditions that pertain here are at all altered by your censure. 

Q. If you had such an interest in these Chinese, and thought that a wrong had 
been done through the intimidation of the company, without attempting in some way 
to bring the matter to the attention of the authorities, then you put yourself in a 
position to invite censure. 


By Mr. Richards : 

Q. Do you mean with the conditions prevailing then that it would be necessary 
to have a union formed, so that men could give some expression to their feelinys?—A. 
That is my thought. 

Q. The whole thing is freedom of speech ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that things were in such a way that these men might lose their 
jobs by giving their verdict contrary to the company’—A. As a Christian I don’t wish 
to hold that thought at all. I came here unwillingly to give my evidence. I simply 
group a certain number of facts before me, these matters are laid before you and you 


take them for what they are worth. 
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Hs Lorpsuie.—All the Chinese have to do is to get a small fund, secure the 
services of a good lawyer, and if he cannot bring it to justice then all I can say is that 
lawyer does not know his business. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—Mr. Hall has stated this as an istance that there is no freedom of 
speech here. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. In view of the fact, Mr. Hall, that only four or five men have been dismissed 
by the company for any cause, don’t you think it would appear that the fear of being 
dismissed was an unreasonable one?—A. You will excuse me from answering that 
question. I am answering a number of questions that are prejudicing me. I can 
answer a number of questions here—— 


Mr. Bopwetu.—I wish you would, and get down to business ! 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. The reason I ask is you say you don’t know whether that feeling was justified or 
not?-A. I don’t think the intensity of the feeling is justified, but the feeling in the 
minds of these people—you must take them as they are—and they carry it further 
than it would be by a logical or by a fair-minded man be carried, and I don’t suppose 
for a moment that Mr. Matthews or Mr. Little, or the heads of this company are 
dishonourable men, and in my relations I find them very good fellows altogether, 
those are my personal relations with them, and it hurts me to say things I have done 
here. 

Mr. Rowr.—One of our purposes, I think, is to remove false impressions, and if 
it could be pointed out that that feeling on the part of the men is an unreasonable one, 
it would be accomplishing a good result. 


By Mr. Richards : 

Q. You have been here quite a while, Mr. Hall 2—A. Yes, I have been here nine 
years. : 

Q. When Mr. Dunsmuir was elected, was it prior to Mr. Matthews taking the 
management over here ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What occurred after Mr. Dunsmuir was elected, in connection with freedom 
of speech 2? Were there not a lot of men discharged or laid off ?—A. Yes, there were 
a number of men laid off. 

Q. Don’t you think it would frighten the men here after these five years ?—A. I 
think there is no question. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—They learned by experience it would not do for them to talk out. 

His Lorpsuie.—What were they talking about ? 

Mr. RicHarps.—Politics. . 

Mr. Bopwe.u.—Of course, we could go into these things and explain them. These 
things are merely idle matters, as far as our management is concerned. This Mr. Hall 
comes here and makes insinuations. I just challenge him to name an instance and we 
will explain it. 

WirNeEss.—You ask me to name an instance ? 

Mr. BopwELu.— Yes. 

Wirtness.—What sort of an instance do you like ? 

Mr. Bopwretu.—Make your statement. I challenge you to give an instance. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—Mr. Hall in his evidence gave the instance of Mr. Russell. 

Mr. BopweLyt.—Do you want us to go into the case of Mr. Russell ? Does Mr. 
Hall take up the Russell charge ? 
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Mr. Ricnarps.—The Commission are here to investigate, and they would like to 
have things cleared up. Mr. Hall gave in his evidence before that Mr. Russell thought 


he had to leave his position on account of his political position being opposite to that 
of Mr. Dunsmuir. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. Is that your statement, that Mr. Russell left his place here because he was 
obliged to leave ?—A. At least he thought that he had to sacrifice himself. 

Q. Because he had different political opinions from Mr. Dunsmuir ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is your statement ?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. On account of his political opinions 2—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. That is the charge ?—A. It is not a charge; it is a statement. Do you want 
te know how it grew up to that ? 


Mr. Bopweri.—I am not asking any further questions. 


By dis Lordship : 

Q. You had better say what you have to say shortly 2—A. Mr. Russell told me 
that Mr. Dunsmuir came up here to arrange for his canvass, ‘at he came up to the 
office from the works—I forget what time it was. He said that Mr. Dunsmuir, and I 
think Mr. Little, and think Mr. Clinton, were in the office. Mr. Dunsmuir said as 
he entered the office, ‘Who knew something about this man McAllan’ Mr. Russell 
says, in a joking way, ‘ He is a better man than you , 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. You had better not say anything you cannot pledge your oath to 2—A. The 
whole thing is hearsay—what Mr. Russell told me. Then it went on from that that 
Mr. Dunsmuir had counted on Mr. Russell being his electioneering agent up here at 
the time, and Mr. Russell, as I remember the conversation now, refused to be his agent, 
and said he was going to support McAllan. After that he took a very active part in 
the campaign. As far as I can see, there was no hard feeling, but the last night at his 
home I had a long conversation with him, and from that conversation I drew that he 
left here simply for that reason, and one of the things he said was that he was sorry 
to go ..vay with unfinished plans. He went into a lot of matters of that kind. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Did he tell you what the company dismissed him for 2—A. No. He did not 
go into that. He sent in his resignation; he was not dismissed. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. Didn’t he say he was ashamed of himself, and went away for that reason 2—A. 
Well, if you have any conversation with Mr. Russell, you would know he would not be 
a man likely to say that. 


By Mr. Richards : 

Q. Do you know William Holt ?—A. No, I don’t know the man. 

Q. Do you know John Rowan ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know Matt. Mitchell 2—A. Yes. 

Q. They were gradually laid off or gradually weeded out ?—A. I don’t know 
by what process they had to go, but they went. 

Q. You know their political opinion was opposite A. It was the general opinion 
of every man who entered into the matter actively that he had to go, and that is the 
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general opinion regarding anything in this camp to-day. If the Commission is in 
doubt of it, they can take a hundred men out of this camp, and you will find eighty 
per cent will substantiate what I say—union or non-union men. 

Q. You mean it is patent to everybody that all men who took any political interest 
opposite to Mr. Dunsmuir’s by some means or other they all went ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 
Q. Were any men laid off who opposed Mr. Mounce in the last election ?—A. f 


was away at the last election. 
Q. How many were laid off after the election of Mr. Dunsmuir ?—A. I don’t know. 


4 


Joun Marruews, re-called. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Have you got the statistics we wanted ?—A. Yes, roughly. They are fairly 
accurate, within one or two per cent. You want the number of men ? 

Q. I want the number of men, the proportion of Chinese, Japanese and whites, the 
number of men out on strike, and the number of men that have gone back ?—A. There 
were three coal mines in operation : No. 5 slope, No. 5 shaft and No. 6 shaft, and No. 
7 slope—the prospect slope, driving through the measures to the coal. In No. 4 slope, 
there are about 300 men underground, about half white, and the other half—perhaps 
150 whites and about 125 Chinese and about 25 Japanese. In No. 5 pit there were 200 
underground. There would be about 100 whites—from 90 to 100, and about 80 
Chinese, and I would say 20 Japanese. In No. 6 shaft there were about 120 men alto- 
gether. There would be about 30 whites to 35—and the others would be Japanese and 
Chinese—Chinese rather; there were no Japanese in No. 6. 

Q. These figures don’t include any men above ground ?—A. No. There are about 
150 on the surface, roughly speaking. 

Q. That is near enough. That is including all of the whites ?—A. No. There 
would be about 100 whites on the surface, about 125 for all round the works, that is ear- 
penters, engineers, &c., and there would be perhaps 50 Chinese in addition on the sur- 
face, apart from the regular work. At the new mine, No. 7, there are 8 whites and 
joreman—9 whites and about 40 Chinese, and 33 in addition to that constructing a 
railway out to that mine, 33 Chinese and one white man. 

Q. The men who went out on strike were all underground men ?—A. Yes, no top 
hands struck. I would say 300 whites went out. 

Q. How many have gone back 2—A. About three have gone back. 

Q. When you say 300 whites struck, they are all union men ?—A. Nearly so; 
there are about eight or nine not. Of course, I don’t know—that is what I hear. 

Q. Can you tell us what amount of wages have been lost by reason of this strike ? 
A. About a month lost now would be about $30,000, roughly speaking. 

Q. Wages that would have been earned by the strikers ?—A. There are a number 
cf the works shut down—about $30,000. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. What is the full pay under normal conditions?—A. Must I give that? My 
orders were not to divulge the pay roll, but it runs around $50,000 a month when the 
mines are working normalt 

By His Lordship : 


Q. I gather there would be about $1,000 a day paid to the underground workers ? 
—A,. Yes, about that. That gives about $3.50 a day. s 
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Q. You say there is $30,000 lost in the strike?—A. That is about 25 working days; 


$25,000 would probably cover it in that respect. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—It looks rather strange about so many Chinese coming out in the 
mine inspector’s report. 


His Lorpsuip.—I suppose that report was made several months ago. 
Mr. Ricuarps.—No, when we struck. 


Wirness.—I think I can explain that. I think in the local House when that 
question was asked the person who gave the figures gave those who had been granted 
certificates as underground miners—Chinese and Japanese. There is close on 200 who 
have miners’ certificates, and I think that number was given. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—That was given out as Chinese working underground. I would 
like to have it made plain. We have a population of 1,100 Chinese here, and you say 
there were 150 whites, and the rest were Chinese in No. 4 ; in No. 5, 80 Chinese, and 
in No. 6, 95 Chinese. That would hardly square with the figures given in the report, 
about 187 all told. 

Wirtness.—There were about 175 given in the report. The inspector’s report gives 
the number correctly, or nearly so. 


GeEorGE W. CLINTON, sworn, 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. How long have you been here ?—A. Ever since the beginning of the work— 
15 years past. 

Q. Were you present at the conversation mentioned by Mr. Hall ?—A. I was. 

Q. You might tell the Commission what the story is ? Mr. Russell occupied the 
same position as Mr. Matthews /—A. Not quite the same. Mr. Little was manager 
and occupied the position that Mr. Mathews holds. During that time we had con- 
siderable trouble getting Mr. Dunsmuir to stand. He said he didn’t want it. We 
were going over the list of names in the office about noon. Mr. Russell was coming 
along, and Mr. Dunsmuir says: How is Russell on this campaign ? I said, ‘I don’t 
know, but I will tell you how you can find out. He is an honest man and will tell 
you exactly how he stands—ask him to be your agent. Russell came in and Mr. Duns- 
muir said, ‘ Russell, I am going to run for parliament, and I would like you to be my 
agent.’ Russell said: ‘Mr. Dunsmuir, I cannot vote for the present government in 
power, and if you are going to support that government I cannot support you.’ He 
said: ‘I consider that the Turner government is all right, and if I go in TI intend to 
support them.’ He says, ‘ Mr. Russell, I don’t want to influence your right to vote as 
you please, but I don’t want you to say anything to the men one way or the other, 
because the authority you hold over the men you derive from me.’ Russell said he 
would not, but he did. 

Q. What did he do ?—A. Well, he was a Scotchman, and he had to go into it 
a little. We got up a petition requesting the people to support Mr. Dunsmuir, and Mr. 
McCall’s name was at the top of the line, pledging his support to Mr. Dunsmuir. 
Afterwards they had a meeting and Mr. McCall then came to Mr. Short and asked him 
to withdraw his name from the petition, because he had been nominated to run against 
Mr. Dunsmuir. : 

Q. What happened after the campaign was over, as far as Mr. Russell was con- 
cerned ?—A. I was present, and Mr. Russell did not exercise his right to vote. He 
gave in his resignation, and Mr. Dunsmuir told Mr. Russell that he did not want him 
to go, and Mr. Dunsmuir will bear out what I am saying—he did not want him to go. 
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There were a number of these men laid off, but the unfortunate Trent River bridge 
accident happened within two or three weeks afterwards, and it caused the mine to 
be shut down on account probably of that, and to prove it was not on account of dis- 
crimination I may say a lot of the men went away and came back and got work after- 
wards. 

Q. Has there been eny attempt on the part of the company to coerce the men 
on account of their political opinions ?—A. No, not that I know of. They might, but 
I don’t think so. 

Q. You would know—you were here all the time ?—A. Well, I don’t think so, At 
the last election of Mr. Mounce they voted as they liked. There was not a man dis- 
charged. The officers of the company might have passed over the matter, but I know 
there would not be any man discharged or laid off on account of the matter. ~ 

Q. Do you know anything about this Chinese incident ?—A. No, Mr. Matthews 
knows about that. 


By Mr. Richards : 

Q. Do you know how it was that William Holt came to be laid off at that time ?— 
A. Unless it was on account of the Trent River bridge—I don’t remember. The 
election was the last of June, and the Trent River was in August, I think. I think 
it was about five or six weeks afterwards. 

Q. You were not acquainted with the political situation at that. time ?—A. The 
political situation was over a week after the election. 

Q. It has been remarked around that any man who took an active part in that 
election was quietly laid off ?—A. At the election of Mr. Mounce he did not poll half 
the number of votes that Mr. Dunsmuir did in his favour. There were twice as many 
men against Mr. Mounce at the last election as there was against Mr. Dunsmuir. 


By Mr. Hutchinson : 


Q. The men must be getting more sense ?—A. Men always do. You know as I 
do that up to the time Mr. Baker came here there was no more peaceable camp than 
this. There was no pressure exerted on you, Mr. Richards. 

Mr. Ricuarps.—No. I have said nothing about politics. 


WItNess.—There has never been the slightest complaint go down to Mr. Dunsmuir 
concerning the workings or treatment of any men in his employment. Mr. Dunsmuir 
has often remarked that when he came up to Comox he never had men before him. 


JOHN MATTHEWS, recalled. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. You might explain about this accident to the Chinaman 2—A. I must say 
that there was a mistake made by someone, but whose mistake the evidence did not 
disclose. There are two landings at the place where this occurred, one higher than the 
other, for the purpose of hoisting the coal. There is a lower landing 26 feet below. 
At the landing there are two gates, one on each side. These gates are always closed. 
These Chinese workmen ought to keep them closed. In this case, the Chinamen took 
off a car which went to the top and came down again, and the Chinaman came along 
with the car loaded with cogs, and when he pushed the car the gate was open, and the 
cage not being there the car fell down the shaft and took the Chinaman with it. The 
engineer said there was a light in the distance and it is the practice for the men to 
have a lamp in his cap which these Chinamen haye, and it is the Chinaman’s. duty to 
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see that the cage is there before he pushes the car on. The gate is about three feet 
high and is covered with plating. You can see it 100 feet away. When the car is 
shoved on he shouts ‘all right,’ and the engineer starts the cage. 

Q. What did the engineer say about this 2—A. He said he heard the call ‘all 
right.’ Of course, the Chinaman was dead and the evidence was in favour of the 
engineer. The jury put in a rider that we put in a bell. There is a difference of 
opinion about that. In some of the mines we have no bell and in some we have. There 
is no law in regard to the matter. One bell is ringing from the bottom of the shaft, 
another from the top, and another might cause confusion. I am not much in favour 
of the lower bell, although that is a matter of opinion. There is no regulation about 
it. We have a bell at the higher landing and there is a bell at the bottom of the shaft. 
From the lower landing we don’t have a bell. It was clearly a mistake on the China- 
man’s part. That is his work, pushing the cars off and pushing them on, and it is hig 
duty to see that the cage is there. It was a mistake of the engineer’s, no doubt, hear- 
ing someone’s voice, or at least he thought he did, and dropped the cage. 


By Mr. Richards : 


Q. The evidence proved there was a mistake, and the jury did not make it out a 
nyistake ?—A. Not whose mistake it was. It was that of the engineer or Chinaman. 

Q. The evidence given showed there was a mistake, but that was not the verdict ? 
—A. So there was, or there would not have been an accident. I may say that these 
mines are always safeguarded to the best of our ability. We do all we can to protect 
the men, but mistakes will happen with these precautions. 


_ His Lorpsuip.—Speaking for myself, I would be glad to see the men find a way to 
come to some settlement. Men should remember they have families to consider as well 
principles. As far as I can see the position is that they are virtually saying to the 
management, ‘You must either employ us as union men, or you cannot employ any- 
body.’ That is the position as I see it in a nutshell, and that is a position that neither 
the law or public opinion will maintain. If the men don’t want to work as individuals, 
they cannot force employers to take them either by law or public opinion. There is 
only one way of showing that an employer should deal with the unjon, and that is by 
putting a right class of men into the union—in other words, a union can only get a 
contract with an employer by persuading an employer to see that it is in his interest 
to have a contract. They cannot force that, and public opinion won’t support them in 
that. That is really your position—either you must employ us as a union or not at all. 
I think further, you should consider carefully everything your labour leaders say to 
you. To my mind, from that telegram sent by Baker to Moyer, he was quite ready 
to call you out whether you had a grievance or not—that it was not your interests he 
was consulting. Whose interest it was I leave you to judge. By that telegram he was 
quite ready to call you out on sympathetic strike whether you had a grievance or not. 
If you go hunting for trouble and endeavouring to take up other people’s troubles, you 
will have too much on your hands. If you have grievances of your own, it is probably 
right that you should take some means to protect them, but for a body of men to cease 
work with no regard to their employers or the public, because of a strike elsewhere, is 
a position that the public will not stand for, and I have no doubt that the parliament 
of Canada will take means to stop it. 


Mr. Riciarps.—When they have, in the past, so that a man could not speak his 
mind, it is up to the men to form a union so that they can. 


His Lorpsuip.—Certainly tacy have a right to form a union, but they have no right 
to force a union on the public. I don’t think that public opinion will support you 
in endeavouring to force a union contract. That was fought out in Montreal. -There 
were some four thousand engaged in that and it was against a street car company, and 
you know that a street car company is about as unpopular a company as you could 
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have. You cannot force an employer. You take the people down at Nanaimo—so 
long as Mr. Robins was there he was quite satisfied to enter into contracts, and the 
reason was that the men acted reasonably. If the union would follow its example, and 
put good men into the union and keep away the agitators, the time would soon come 


when employers would enter into contracts. 


Mr. Ricwarps.—They have taken the stand that they won’t have anything to do 
with the union at all. Now we have a contract in front of us. It doesn’t suit us at 
all. There may be occasions arise when we might come to a settlement. We are not 
standing up bull-headed. They don’t wan’t to accept the union at all. 


Mr. Rowr.—I understand the position to be that you won’t accept anything but a 
union contract. 


His Lorpsuir.—That is a position the public won’t sustain. 
Mr. Ricuarps.—We don’t stand that we won’t do anything except on one line. 


Mr. Rowr.—It should be stated, I think, that the men at Ladysmith agreed to a 
contract which seems to me to be exactly the same as this. That is my impression: 
They had the alternative proposition, I think, to work at $3 a day or a contract such 
as this. I am not sure but that the contract was a little less favourable than this. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—The contract said $3, and they would provide them with labourers, 
but did not say what labourers, Chinese or Japs. 


Mr. Rowz.—Perhaps it is not important to take it up. I only want to say that 
the counsel agreed to that, but they were not prepared to do that. I was not using it 
as an argument that you should accept it. I merely cited the case. I understand the 
trouble began by the management discriminating against the men and refusing to have 
union men. You asked for the reinstatement of your men, and you asked for the re- 
cognition of the union. The management say they wil reinstate your men, and they 
won't discriminate against members of the union. Now that promise not to discrimin- 
ate against the union is half way towards recognition of the union, and it would appear 
to my mind as if the men had an opportunity to settle without sacrificing their inter- 
ests. Of course, their relation to the Western Federation in the case of individual 
contracts is a matter for them to consider themselves. I don’t see that it should be any 
objection to the Western Federation to have a group of its members employed at good 
wages. The men are held together by their oath, and if there is any attempt to dis- 
criminate against the members of the union, they have the same power as the union. 
These are the reasons that seem to me to justify a settlement. I am speaking for my- 
self in saying what I have said about the matter. 


Mr. Ricuarps.—We don’t want the Commission to have the impression that we 
are standing on one dead-set line. 


Tis Lorpsuip.—It strikes me, Mr. Richards, that this has simmered down to a fight 
for recognition of the union, and that is a position a body of men cannot take when 
it comes to the last analysis. You have to show that it is to an employer’s interest to 
take you as a union—you cannot force him. And when a body of men start out to 
fight a man who has large wealth and able to stand a fight for years, they are entering 
upon a long fight. Tf it were a wage strike, you might have public opinion with you, 
but not for recognition of the union. You must do it by persuasion—not force. 


Mr. Ricwarps.—Well, I guess the condition of things is that I cannot change it 
by talking any more. I think we will just have to let it go. 


(Adj ourned) 5 
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Lapysmiru, June 1, 1903. 
WALLACE Bowes, sworn, 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You are the telegraph operator of the C. P. R. 2A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You have been subpenaed to produce some telegrams in your possession ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Have you got them ?—A. Yes, sir. 


(Telegrams produced, marked Exhibit 19.) | ; : 


His Lorpsuie.—Of course you will all understand that the object in having these 
telegrams produced in this way is to lay all the circumstances in connection with the 
strike before the Commission. Our first duty is to have all the facts, no matter in 
whose favour they are, set forth, so that the public can judge of the true merits of the 
situation. If there is any member of the committee would like to make any explana- 
tion about any of these telegrams, or to say anything, we are quite ready to listen to 
him. 


H. T. Porter, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You are the agent of the E. & N. Railway Company—the telegraph agent ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

‘Q. Have you been here since the commencement of this strike ¢—A. I have. 

Q. How long before ‘—A. I think it is the third year I have been here now. 

Q. As telegraph agent ?—A. Yes, or rather it has been transferred for the last 
s1x or eight months into the C. P. R. department. I don’t take any messages from the 
SRA gate 

Q. How long have you been handling the E. & N. messages—how many months 
past—at this point ?—A. Ever since I have been here—about three years. 

Q. So that the messages from the E. & N. Railway Company would come through 
you ¢—A. Yes. 

Q. You were instructed on Saturday by telegram to look up any telegraphic cor- 
respondence relating to these strikes /—A. I got the message Sunday morning. 

Q. Have you searched ?—A. I have no messages at all in connection with it. 

Q. Were any messages received by you /—A. No, no messages received by me. 

Q. In any way relating to this strike /—A. No. 

Q. That seems rather remarkable, does it not ?—A. I don’t know. I don’t think 
there has been anyone here to receive any messages. Myr. Dunsmuir has not been here, 
ror anybody. No official of the company has been around here very puncks that I know 
of. 

Q. At all events you pledge your oath that you have received no message from any 
company official relating to this strike ?—A. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. You ought to know ’—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. Were any message in cipher /—A, Yes, I have taken two or three cipher mes- 
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By His Lordship : 

Q. You know nothing about the contents 2—A. No. 

Q. And they may have related to the strike for anything you know ?—A. They 
may or they may not; I could not say at all. 

Q. Who were they addressed to ?—A. To Robert Bryden. 

Q. Who is Robert Bryden 2—A. He is one of the officials of the Wellington Col- 
liery Company. j 

Q. Can you tell us when they were sent ?—A. About three weeks ago. 

Q. Anyone else ?—A. No, only to him. 

Q. Who did they come from 2—A. From Union—from Mr. Little. 

Q. Where is Bryden ?—A. He is at Union now. 

Q. ‘You are sure that all these messages came from Cumberland ?—A. All the 
cipher messages. 

Q. Between Little and Bryden ?—A. Yes. 

Q. If that is the case, we have already got possession of these at Cumberland. 
You are certain there were no cipher messages between any other persons that could 
relate to the strike ?—A. I don’t remember any of them. I kept no copies of them. 
They were just handed in. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Do you keep a copy of your messages 2—A. Not of that kind. It was taken 
off the wire and generally handed to them while they were there. ; 

Q. Would you not have a copy of these messages to check with the Government 
‘telegrams ?—A. No. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. We got some fifty telegrams at Cumberland—they should be among them _ 
‘A. They probably would. I got these from the agent at Wellington. All the com- 
pany’s business is handed in at Wellington and does not come by C. Parte 
Q. All the cipher correspondence took place between Little and Bryden ?—A. Yes, 
to the best of my belief. I don’t remember any from anybody else. 
Q. If that is so we have already got them all. 


Nanaimo, June 1, 1903. 
W. F. ARCHIBALD, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You are the telegraph operator in the Canadian Pacific Company ?—A. Yes, 
sir, I am manager of the office. 

Q. You have been subpeenaed to produce certain documents—telegrams ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you the telegrams ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just produce them, please ?—A. Well, before doing that, your Lordship, I 
suppose I may ask a question or two. I am governed by a regulation of the company. 

Q. I have seen the regulation you refer to 2—A. It is of no account ? 

Q. Not as far as I am concerned. You have to obey the orders of the commission 
—you cannot help it—A. Yes, I want to do that, and at the same time be on the right 
side with my company. 

Q. I understand that, and the company understand perfectly well that where an 
operator is ordered to produce telegrams he cannot help himself 2—A. Might I ask 
for an order of court ? 
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Q. The subpena is the best order you could have. It ig not only an order of court, 
but it is from the Sovereign as well. You keep the subpena—that will satisfy you ? 
—A. I suppose I had a right to ask these questions, at all events ? 

Q. Yes, certainly. 

(Telegrams produced.—Exhibit 20.) 


Q. These are all the telegrams you produce during March, ‘April and May ?—A. 
No others, except after May 30. 


Q. Are there any others in your possession before March 30 2—A. I did not look 
for them—I did not consider it necessary, 


THOMAS SHENTON, sworn. 
By His Lordship : 


Q. I see a telegram here, Mr. Shenton, from you to Mr. Baker, ‘ Urgent request 
for your presence. Come to Nanaimo, if possible immediately.’ It is dated March 9. 
Can you explain that telegram ?—A. I guess I can, but I would like to ask whether 
this Commission expects to make me responsible for everything connected with our 
consolidated organization ? 


Q. It may be as well to understand first as last, that the public has put a large 
eum of money into this Commission to find out all the facts to enable the government 
to judge upon the merits of the dispute ?—A. I am hardly in a position to undertake 
to make myself responsible in that connection alone, 

Q. You are simply asked to explain that telegram ?—A. Well, I simply ask the 
Commission whether I am allowed to have an adjournment of this matter, until I have 
conferred with other men, 

Q. You were notified on Sunday that you would be recalled 2—A. Yes, just yes- 
terday. I have no opportunity to make arrangements. 

Q. Is there anything in the matter that you have reason to be ashamed of 2—A. 
No, I don’t think so. These things are connected between our union and the Federa- 
tion, and I might be committing myself in regard to the secret and private affairs of our 
organization. If I have to give this I would like an adjournment until I can consult 
with the parties and confer with our lawyer in the matter. 

Q. How long would you want ?—A. Only such time as I cen get Mr. Wilson. [ 
guess he could get here to-morrow. 

Q. This Commission is being held at great expense, and we will be delaying mat- 
ters one day if we allow it to stand over until Mr. Wilson comes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Would it meet your case if you had an opportunity to consult Mr. Wilson in 
Vancouver and give your evidence there 2—A. Yes, I might be able to do that. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. I suppose that would be satisfactory 2—A. How long do you expect to stay in 
Vancouver ? 

Q. Probably a week—not longer. Could you be there Wednesday 2—A. Yes, I 
guess I could. 

Q. You will undertake to appear before the Commission on Wednesday ?—A. Yes, 

Q. I think it only right to tell you, Mr. Shenton, that Mr. Hall gave evidence at 
Cumberland. You probably noticed that?—A. Yes. I don’t k-tow what he said. 
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Q. The drift of his evidence was to the effect that you went up there and had an 
interview with him; that you informed him you were there as the representative of 
Mr. Baker, and that you came up for the purpose of seeing what could be done in the 
way of organizing the Chinese and Japanese. Would you like to make any statement 
as to that @—A. That I came up with the idea of organizing the Chinese and Japanese. 
That cannot be his statement. If it is, it is untrue. 

Q. Would you tell us what the conversation was ?—A. Well, he introduced the 
idea of educating the Chinese. 

Q. You went up there /—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you tell him that you would see what could be done in the way of organiz- 
ing the Chinese /—A. No. 

Q. Or words to thatveffect ?—A. No, not words to that effect. 

Q. Tell us what you did tell him. Give us your account of the interview ?—A. He 
probably introduced the idea to me, if my memory serves me right, in connection with 
the elevation of the Chinese to an appreciation of organization. He perhaps did say it 
might be brought about, provided they were made to understand what organization 
meant. He stated, I think, that he had an idea that if constitutions and by-laws of 
any organization now in existence could be printed in their language to educate them 
up to an appreciation of organization. 

Q. He suggested that the constitution should be printed in their language ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Did you tell him what you went up there for 2—A. Well, I told him that what 
T went up for was just in the place of Mr. Baker, as I have said, in the sense of inform- 
ing the men that Mr. Baker could not be present. 

Q. Is that all you went up for—to tell the men that Mr. Baker could not be pres-. 
ent ?—A. Just to look into matters regarding the situation there. 

Q. You were commissioned by Mr. Baker to act with full power ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were to take charge of the strike 2A. Not exactly take charge of 
the strike. I was there to act in his absence for three days. 

Q. That would include the right to advise the men I suppose ?—A. Well, yes. It 
gave me the authority to advise them as an officer of the Western Federation of 
Miners, as a representative of Mr. Baker, that their position was approved of. 

Q. You were there to tell them their position was approved ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were to act in his place as organizer ?—A. No, not as organizer. It 
was already organized. The most important part of my duty was simply to inform 
them that Mr. Baker could not get there, and as I have already stated, informing them 
that their position was approved. That is all I did there. 

Q. What conclusion did you come to about the Chinese ?—A. I don’t know that 
I came to any particular conclusion. I don’t know that that bothered my mind at all. 

Q. What understanding did you and he arrive at about the Chimese ?—A. That 
is, Mr. Baker and myself. 

Q. No, Mr. Hall ?—A. No understanding that I am aware of; nothing more than 
what I have stated. : 

Q. That you were going up on a mission to elevate the Chinese ?—A. No, I didn’t 
go on a mission; he introduced the idea of the elevation of the Chinese to the ap- 
preciation of organization. 

Q. Well, instructions came from Moyer to organize the Chinese and Japs, didn’t 
they ?—A. I cannot say; I don’t know. 

Q. Were you one of the men present at the joint meeting held here (—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there not a telegram from Mr. Moyer to Baker to the effect that he ap- 
proved of calling out any and all men to help the men at Ladysmith to win, and if 
necessary to organize the Chinese and Japanese ?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. You don’t know anything abcut that ?—A. No. 


Q. So that Baker did not communicate to you this telegram ’—A. No. 
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Q. Did you know that Baker was going to inquire from Moyer about that ?—A. 
No. I saw it in the paper. In order to show clearly what I am stating, I asked Mr. 
Baker if that was possible—whether there would be any truth in that statement—some- 
thing to the effect that they thought of arranging for the organization of the Chinese 
and Japanese, and he said that he did not know. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. That was when ?—A. I cannot just remember the date. About the time they 
appeared in the newspapers here in the province. 

Q. Can you fix the date at all ?—A. I guess it must be nearly two months ago— 
about six weeks or two months ago. I cannot remember now. I remember very well 
asking him if that could be.true, and he said he did not know. That is all I know 
about it entirely. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Did you know that Baker was inquiring from Moyer as to the advisability of 
calling out the men at Cumberland ?—A. No. 

Q. Was that ever discussed between you ?—A. No, not that matter, with me. 

Q. Was it discussed between anybody with you present ?—A. No. 

Q. You heard no discussion about that at all between any persons ?—A. No, no 
discussion whatever. 

Q. So, as far as that part of the strike is concerned you were not taken into their 
confidence ?—A. If there was any confidence in that regard, I was not 

Q. You know nothing about what Baker was doing about that ?—A. No, not a 
thing. . 

Q. Would the calling out of the men at Cumberland in sympathy with Ladysmith 
have met with your approval ?—A. Well, of course we were not consulted in the matter 
at all—I was not—in anyway regarding it. 

Q. You evidently had Mr. Baker’s confidence to some extent, otherwise he would 
not have put you in his place at Cumberland ?—A. I have an opinion—I would say 
my own private opinion—not my opinion of Mr. Baker. I had no dealings with Mr. 
Baker in that connection at all. My own private opinion before the time that that 
did occur was that it was not wise to call them out. 

Q. You thought it was not wise 7—A. No. 

Q. Would you have thought it wise to organize the Chinese and Japanese if you 
had been consulted ?—A. Well, no, I don’t think so. 

Q. So far ag you can speak for the union here, they would not approve of the 
organization of Chinese and Japanese as members of your order ?—A. No, they would 
not. 

Q. So that to that extent you disagree with the president of the order ?—A. Yes. 

i Q. Then Mr. Hall was mistaken when he says you suggested to him that the 
Chinese be organized into a separate branch of the order ?—A. Yes, he is mistaken. 

Q. You made no suggestion of that sort ?7—A. As I said, I think he made. the 
suggestion along that line. ; 

Q. Well, you appear to agree that there was a suggestion made, but you differ as 
to who made it ?—A. Well, yes, there was a suggestion made. But the whole conver- 
sation regarding that suggestion made was not in connection with organization of 
them at this time. It was a matter of looking forward to a future time on the part 
of Mr. Hall, and if I did agree in any sense whatever, the greatest objection I had 
would be, of course, that they are aliens to a large extent, and they are a people whom 
the white people cannot compete with, and to endorse the idea of their being put on 
a level to some extent with us would be detrimental, I think. That was the difficulty 
in the way of all this. It was a mere matter of conversation, talking over the possibili- 


ties of the thing. 
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Q. The whole tone of this matter seems peculiar. We first have Baker getting 
instructions to organize the Chinese and Japanese. We find that you are the trusted 
agent of Baker, and you go up to Cumberland and have a conversation with the mis- 
sionary of the Chinese about organization. It seems to me the public will readily 
draw their own conclusion unless you distinctly negative it ?—A. I say I don’t know 
anything about any such mission in that connection. I am stating the fact. 

Q. You have read this telegram, I suppose, or have heard it read ¢@—A. I would 
like to hear it. : Ry 

Q. Telegram from Charles Moyer to J. J. Baker, Nanaimo : ‘We approve of 
calling out any or all men necessary to win at Ladysmith. Organize Japanese and 
Chinamen if possible’ @—A. I never heard it read, I did not know that it was in 
emistence. 

Q. You see what I am getting at, Mr. Shenton. Here is a telegram, now in 
evidence, from the president of this organization in Denver to the trusted agent and 
organizer, Mr. Baker, instructing him to organize the Chinese and Japanese if pos-i 
sible. You are the representative of Mr. Baker; you are sent to Cumberland for three! 
days, and you have a conversation with the missionary of the Chinese, in which it is 
‘evident that the subject of organization of the Chinese was discussed. It seems to 
me the public will very readily draw their conclusion that you went up for that pur- 
yiose, to organize the Chinese ?—A. I cannot help that, Mr. Hunter. I deny it ; that 
is all I can do. : 

Q. You deny that you went up for that purpose 2—A. I deny that—emphatically 
deny itt. 

Q. If not for that purpose, for what purpose did you go ‘up @—A. I think I have 
stated the purpose for which I went up. 

Q. Well, it won’t hurt you to repeat it ?—A. Well, I went up, first, as I have said. 
already, to look into the situation there, and to instruct the union in the name of Mr. 
Baker, representative of the Western Federation, that their position was approved. 

Q. You went up to instruct them that their position was approved 2—A. Yes. 

Q. When did you go up ?—A. I forget the date. I cannot just recall the date ; 
about the middle of last month. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. About the middle of May ?—A. Yes; just about a few days after they came 
out on strike up there. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. It was necessary for you to go up and tell the men that their position was 
approved, was it ?—A. Well 

Q. The difficulty with that is that Mr. Barber was given this telegram up here, 
and showed it to the people up in Cumberland ?—A. Mr. Barber was given that tele- 
gram? .- or 
Q. Yes, that Mr. Barber took that telegram up there. So that explanation seems 
to be somewhat feeble 2—A. Well, I am only responsible for what I know, and I am 
trying to state what I know. i 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Had Mr. Baker intended going up himself 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Why didn’t he go ?—A. Because he went up to the Commission. Of course, 
a telegram was sent up, telling the union at Cumberland that he would be there at 
such a date. Then, of course, we persuaded-him to stay for the Commission, and he 
finally did. Then he called upon me—upon the executive—to ask them if they would 
allow me to go. y 

Q. That is your executive ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Mr. Hall said you suggested that he should appear before the Commission and 
give evidence—that is correct ?—A. Yes. 

Q. He says he got the impression from you that the Western Federation of Miners 
would approve of the idea of organizing the Chinese. Was he correct in that? He 
says he understood that. Was he incorrect ?—A. That they would approve of that ? 

Q. Yes ?—A. I cannot recollect that I made those statements. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. If your conclusion of the whole affair is correct you could not be correct in 
that case—you say you knew nothing as to what was going on between Baker and the 
headquarters ?—A. I might have said that, while I do not recall anything said. It 
hea be inconsistent with my own mind and view to have made a statement of that 
<ind. 

Q. It: seems to be somewhat peculiar that Mr. Hall would make a statement of 
that kind unless there was some foundation of fact for it 2—A. Well, I cannot be 
responsible for what Mr. Hall may say or what he may not. I don’t want to say he 
would see to say anything wrong, but still I am trying to say to the best of my memory 
what I did say, and to deny what I did not say. 

Q. How can you suggest that Mr. Hall should get such an idea ? There was only 
one conversation between you ?—A. I don’t know, unless possibly he saw something in 
the papers regarding it the same as I had. I don’t know hardly anything as to how 
it sprung up. 

Q. There was nothing in the papers as to the Western Federation proposing to 
organize Chinese and Japanese ?—A. There had been a little time before that—in the 
papers as I have stated. s 

Q. It seems to me, Mr. Shenton, you owe it to yourself to thoroughly clear up the 
whole situation. First, there is a telegram from Mr. Moyer instructing this organiza- 
tion. You are sent up as a representative of Mr. Baker; this telegram is shown these 
men at Cumberland and you have a conversation about the matter ?—A. I have already 
said that I have not seen the telegram. JI did not know that such a one was in 
existence. 

Q. You don’t mean to say you have been used as a blind instrument by these 
people at Denver ? If there is anybody in whom they would have confidence it would 
be you ?—A. Well, I don’t know exactly. I think they would put the same confidence 
in me as they would in other men. 

Q. Don’t you think you are entitled to be taken into confidence on important 
questions such as the taking of Chinese into your order ?—A. Yes, I should think, as 
part of the Western Federation they should do so. 

Q. As the man who had been selected as the local organizer you were entitled to 
be taken into their confidence ?—A. Yes. s 

Q. And yet it appears you were not taken into their confidence—on that subject 
at least 2—A. Not on that subject, anyhow. 

Q. Can you explain this telegram of March 30, from F. B. Craig to you:—‘ No 
settlement in sight; tell men not to move.’—A. That is a public matter, I guess. That 
came to me—it is not considered to be a secret in any sense of the term. That was 
handed over to the press to be published at the time. 

Q. What is the meaning of the expression— tell men not to move’ ?—A. The 
meaning of that, as I understand it, would be for men not to go up there. There were 
quite a number of men waiting, and if it was given out that it was settled they knew 
these men would be returned. I know nothing more than I could find out from the 
‘fact of having received the telegram—only what I may think. 

Q. You mean to say that there were men here who would have gone to Fernie, 
if it had not been for this telegram ?—A. Yes, they were waiting for a settlement and 
were waiting to return. 

Q. Men who had worked there before and were here ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. How many of such men were there 2—A. I don’t know that LT know all. I know 
John Hough was one man. I would say there were one or two anyhow, there may be 
more. I say that is what I would surmise in connection with the telegram that was 
referred to. 

Q. You understood that the men who were here at that time were being requested 
not to go back to Fernie 9—A. That is what I would think. 

Q. Who is Craig 2—A. All I know is from communications to our lodge. He 
used to be secretary of Fernie lodge, No. 76. 

Q. Secretary of the Fernie lodge ?—A. I think so. 

Q. You have heard that the men at Fernie and adjoining places have given up the 
Western Federation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Any truth in that 7 AS es, 

Q. What is the ground for that 2A. I don’t know the whole of the reasons. I 
heard the opinion expressed that it was due to the fact of the dilatory methods-pursued 
in connection with the difficulties there on the part of the Western Federation—that 
is, in rendering necessary support and so on. ¢ 

Q. They have joined the United Mine Workers ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The support given by the Western Federation to Ladysmith and Cumberland 
has been very meagre up to date ?2—A. I believe so. 

Q. Not more than about $1,800 —A. I don’t know exactly, but I guess that is 
i‘retty near. 

Q. Does it not occur to you that a man has a great responsibility on his shoul- 
ders, who will undertake to call out a large body of men, without providing for their 
dupport ?—A. It is a great responsibility, in the first place. 

Q. You see what this telegram says ‘We approve of calling out any or all men 
necessary— That is a pretty serious responsibility ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And from a man in Denver, whom you can only communicate with by letter 
and telegram ?—A. Well, I don’t think that the idea—that that should be a weakness 
of the Federation if it is what it is represented to be. It ought to be equally strong. 

-Q. If the facts are not fully and fairly laid before the executive at Denver, they 
might make an order which would be disastrous to the welfare of the men ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the welfare of the men here practically would be determined by what 
goes on between two or three leaders here and the executive at Denver 2—A. Yes, in 
a very large measure. 

Q. And yet it has appeared that in an important matter, such as the organization 
»f Chinese and Japanese, you, as one of the local men, were not taken into the con- 
fidence of these people ?—A. I don’t know anything about it. I don’t desire it, and 
it does not hurt my feelings at all. 

Q. You don’t mean to say you are willing to be a blind instrument in the hands 
of these people on an important matter of that sort 2—A. Well, I would not like to 
be, so far as that is concerned, provided everything in that connection is straight. 

Q. That is a matter about which you would like to be consulted as one of the local 
leaders, is it not ?—A. Yes. 

Q. There was some evidence given by Mr. Hall which, perhaps, I had better call 
your attention to. Where he says that the question of guarantces is concerned, he 
caid : ‘He (that is you) could give no decisive answer with regard to the matter, but 
he (meaning you) felt certain that guarantees could be given, but that he would have 
to see Mr. Baker first’ 2—A. Guarantees ? What does he mean Q 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. In reference to guarantees he demanded for the Chinese before they would 
enter a union ?—A. Yes, I believe that is true. He mentioned something about guar- 
antees. 
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By His Lordship : 
Q. Further back he says : ® 
“He suggested that he thought that the Federated executive at Colorado 
—I think it is—would be willing to make a guarantee, and I told him that 
whenever proper guarantees were made and given that I would do all in my 
power to help along the union— not active organization work—but I would 
use my influence, and do all I could to uplift the Chinese—’. ‘He could 
give no decisive answer with regard to the matter, but he felt certain that 
guarantees could be given, but he would have to see Mr. Baker first.’ 


—A. No, I did not say—that is enlarged upon. 


Pe eS Ae a AN 


Q. What is your recollection of the conversation ?—A. He spoke something about 
a guarantee—that is, along the line of organizing the Chinese and Japanese. I 
remember that very well, but I am pretty well sure I did not say that guarantees would 
be forthcoming, even if he did see Mr. Baker. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. He says that you said you wold have to see Mr. Baker before you could. do 
anything. 


By His Lordship : 3 
Q. ‘But that you would have to see Mr. Baker first.—A. I may have said I could: 
not take any responsibility in the matter of guarantees, and that I would have to men- 
tion the matter to Mr.. Baker, that had reference directly to. what I have already stated, 
the publication of constitution and by-laws, on the decasion when he thought some- 
thing of that method ought to be adopted to educate these people. It seemed to be a 
hobby with Mr. Hall about elevating them. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Did you ever speak to Mr. Baker beats it poeeranda ’—A. I spoke to Mr. 
Baker regarding the constitution and sugg estion made by Mr. Hall, but. the matter. 
dropped right there. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. The question of organization vf Chinese was discussed in a general ee) of 
way 2—A. Yes, in a ee: kind of way. 


By ne Doe 

Q. I think the suggestion was that now, since the head tax had been raised to 
the sum where it now is, that the number coming in would be limited, which kept them 
from being a menace to labour if they should be organized ?—A. Yes. 

Q. He gave us to understand that the Western Federation were prepared to take 
the matter up ?—A. Well, I deny that statement, because I could not have stated that. 
The great obstacle to the question I pointed out was the fact that these were an alien 
race, and that we, as working-people, had opposed them, their presence being a menace 
to the white man’s interest. That was the great objection. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. You understand why the Commission is going into this matter, because if it is 
proposed to unionize the oriental races, it will affect. very materially the industrial 
situation here ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I notice that Mr. Baker, under date of May 12, writes to Mr. Richards, in 
which he says, ‘ that he got Brother Shenton to go in his stead, as he would not be able 
to g——.’ That would be about the. time you were there—about May 12 ?—A. Yes. 
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By His Lordship : 
Q. You say you want to see Mr. Wilson. before answering the question about this 
first telegram ?—A. Yes, I would like an opportunity of doing so. 
Q. And you will be over in Vancouver on Wednesday ?——A.. Yes. 


Mr. Shenton’s examination deferred until Wednesday. | 


Vanoouver, June 2, 1903. 
Open sittings of the Royal Labour Commission, . | 
Mr. E. P. Davis, K. C., for the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Mr. J. Edward Bird, for United Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 


(Commission read by Secretary.) 


His Lorpsurp.—Now the Commission is here for the purpose of investigating the 
strike which is known as the U.B.R.E. strike. I understand that both parties to that 
dispute will be represented by counsel. For my part, I sincerely hope that it is so. 
Notwithstanding all this that we hear in some newspapers and by people who seem to 
have a chronic dislike for lawyers, it is found, at all events by judges, that to properly 
conduct an inquiry before a tribunal having judicial power, it is absolutely necessary to 
have counsel. They can bring out the points very much better than the ordinary lay- 
man, and can advise their clients from time to time as to the proper way in which their 
case should be conducted. ; 

T would like also to say that this Commission is being held at considerable expense, 

and to the prejudice of litigants in the courts. At present our court is labouring under 
the difficulty of having some of the judges in rather serious ill-health, and it-is neces: 
sary that the parties should assist the Commission, so that no time will be unduly 
wasted. I hope that both parties will feel the responsibility upon them of coming for- 
ward voluntarily, and that no attempt will be made to conceal anything on either side. 
The intention of the Commission is to get at the facts, and that will be done if it is in 
our power to do so, for the purpose of bringing them to the notice of the government, 
and for the purpose of ‘enabling the public to judge of the real grievances in this dis- 
pute. In order to assist that purpose, speaking for myself, I think it would be well to 
adopt the practice that is adopted as a matter of course in the Supreme Oourt, that 
each party should file an affidavit of documents which they may have in their custody, 
together with a statement of their case. If either side wish to set up questions of privi- 
lege—that is to say, if either party thinks certain documents should not be exposed, 
counsel can say so; then it will be for the Commission to decide whether such docu- 
ments will be made public. We would like also each party to file a statement of its 
side of the case. The men should file a statement of their grievances for which they 
went out on strike, and the company deal with the situation set for by the men, as 
shortly as possible. 

There are other matters which have come to our attention in the city of Van- 
couver; that is to say, auxiliary strikes. We propose shortly to investigate these. At 
the same time we would like to have any parties belonging to tae merchant class, who 
feel that the actions of the unions have affected them, for good or evil, come forward 
and state their views. I do hope that parties wu come voluntarily forward and give 
these facts, and that nothing will be concealed. 


Mr. Davis.—Do you suggest that these statements you speak of and the afidavi ts 
should precede the giving of evidence ? 
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Tis Lorpsuie.—Yes, I think it would be just as well. 
. Mr. Davis.—I think some direction ‘should be made as to: the time i in sahiek the 


- statement we will have to answer should be filed.: 


‘ 


His LorpsHrP. —How long would you like, Mr. Bird, to wae a statemaine ‘oft your 
case. 


Mr. Birv.—I appear for the U. B. R. E., that is practically all. I understand my 
instructions come generally from the committee of striking emsloyees, but more par- 
ticularly with the portion of it respecting the U. B. R. E.. I understand it is not a 
case where counsel alone might be heard, and I have asked the assistance of an old 
and respected labour man of the province—Mr. Foley. 


His Lorpsuip.—We will be very glad to have Mr. Foley’s assistance. 


Mr. Birp.—So far, your Lordship, as the position of the U. B. R. E. is pénoaneds 
and as to the presentation of the case before the Commissioners, I would like just 
shortly, to make a statement to the effect that the U. B. R. E. have i in fact no demands 
before the C. P. R. 


His Lorpsuir.—We would like to have a short statement from the men as a anes 
why they went out on strike. We want that in writing, signed by responsible parties. 


Mr. Birp:—I understand that the position the Commissioners desire to take would 
suggest a course on the part of the U. B. R. E. similar to filing a-statement of. claim. 
Now, the fact is this organization was of such a nature that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, fearing that there might be trouble by reason of the size of the international 
organization, sought to throttle the movement before it obtained strength. That they 
forced conclusions upon the U. B. R. E. by taking the initiative, virtually locking the 
men out from their employment. That is the position they have taken from the beg 
ning—that this is a lock-out, not a strike. 


His Lorpsuip.—It is not a question of initiative; it is a question of convenience 
of procedure. It occurs to me that the statws quo has been altered by the men rather 
than by the company, and that is the position which was taken in the anthracite coal 
strike in Pennsylvania. The men there were in the position of plaintiffs and 
were represented by nine counsel. I think it must be apparent to everybody that it is 
the action of the men that has altered the status quo; it is a mere convenience of 
procedure. 

Mr. Birp.—I will, on the suggestion of the Commissioners, prepare a statement 
and affidavit of documents. I will be prepared to go on this afternoon. I understand 
it is the desire of the Commissioners to proceed with as little delay as possible. 

His Lorpsuir.—Yes, we cannot allow these proceedings to dwadle; the courts are 
being kept back. 

Mr. Birp.—I understand from the officers of the U. B: R. E. that they have made 
some endeavours to bring a committee before the C. P. R. for the purpose of discussing 
settlement negotiations, that may possibly have some effect upon the deliberations 


- before this Commission. I am informed by this committee that a meeting may take 


place to-day or this morning, but it is no desire of the union, at any rate, to delay the 
proceedings. If it is the desire of the C. P. R. to consult with a committee we will 
be willing to meet them. 


His Lorpsuir.—Of course the Commission would be only too glad to hear the 
matter had been settled, but that will not affect us so far as finding out the circum- 
stances. We are required by the government to report on the strike. If you think it 
would be better to adjourn until to-morrow in order to have this statement filed, that 


~ can be done. 


Mr. Davis.—I don’t see any way of avoiding that unless the men can undertake 
to let me have that statement within an hour... To meet this afternoon that will be 


- necessary. 
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His Lorpsure.—If you are going to have any conciliatory meeting I expect you 
will find all your time taken up. 

Mr. Davis.—I presume my learned friend can let me have that statement by two 
o'clock ? 

Mr. Birp.—I will undertake to do so. If I am to file my statement by two o’clock 
I would request that my learned friend be asked to furnish me with a statement and 
affidavit of documents, that I may deliberate on them to-night. 

Mr. Davis.—As to the affidavit of documents, I doubt yery much whether we could 
get that ready. We will get that at the garliest possible moment. 

His Lorpsuip.—There is no particular hurry about, that, of course. 

Mr. Davis.—I would like to ask my learned friend whe will make the affidavit on 
the other side ? 

His Lorpsure.—The members of the executive of the U. B. R. E. 

Mr; Davis.—The U.B.R.E., as I understand from Mr. Bird, does not cover all the 
strikers. e een 

Mr. Rowr.—Perhaps if we knew what the term ‘striking committee’ covers we 
would understand. 

Mr. Brrp.—I understand that the strikers consist of the U.B.R.E., the "Longshore- 
men and the Teamsters’ and the British Columbia Steamshipmen’s Society. Further, 
I understand there are now on strike, by reason of this trouble, 939 employees out at 
the present time—not including some who have gone back to their service since the 
strike was declared. That includes, as far as I know, up to Winnipeg—all Canada as 
far as the U.B.R.E. is concerned. There are, I understand, in Vancouver, practically 
498 members of the U.B.R.E. 

His Lorpsrip.—In British Columbia ¢ 

Mr. Birp.—No, that includes Vancouver, Nelson, Revelstoke, Calgary and Winni- 
peg. That is the total membership now out on strike, and practically the total mem- 
bership. I think the affidavit of documents should be from the manager or head officer 
of the local union—I think that would be the proper affidavit to file. 

_ Mr. Davis.—I understand that there is a headquarters committee or an executive 
which covers everybody concerned in the strike. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Birp.—I believe that is correct. iS 

Mr. Davis.—If that is so I would say that the secretary or chairman of that com- 
mittee, or someone on the committee would be the proper person to make the affidavit. 

His Lorpsuip.—Better have the affidavit from the secretary of the striking com- 
mittee, whoever he is. ~ 7 fia fas 

Mr. Brv.—As a matter of fact the chairman of that committee happens to be the 
manager of the U.B.R.E. That is Mr. Brooke. . . 

His Lorpsuip.—I suppose, Mr. Davis, that Mr. Marpole will make your affidavit. 

Mr. Davis.—Yes, Mr. Marpole, I suppose. aves 

His Lorpsuip.—You might give us the names, Mr. Bird, of the presidents of these 
four organizations. : 

Mr. Brrv.—Mr. Brooke is the manager of the U.B.R.E., and I am just informed 
now that it is for that organization alone that I appear, and that the officers would have 
to consult the leaders of the other organizations before distinctly saying whether they 
would be represented here. ; 4 

Mr. Rowr.—Does that relate also to the affidavit of documents ¢ 

Mr. Birp.—Yes. 

Mr. Rowr.—Mr. Brooke undertakes to produce only the documents affecting the 
U.B.R.E. 
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Mr. Birp.—I imagine those will be all the documents required to be produced. 

Mr. Davis.—There may be other documents. 

His Lorpsuip.—We will have to get at that by means of subpcnas. 

Mr. Brrp.—Mr. Fred Johnson is president of the Longshoremen, C. H. Thompson 
of the British Columbia Steamshipmen’s Society, and J. C. Kerr of the Teamsters. It 
has just occurred to me that it might be well, if the C.P.R. are willing to meet that 
committee, that we would like to know it, otherwise we desire to prepare our documents. 
If they desire to meet us, the committee are gentlemen who have more intimate know- 


~ ledge of the whole strike, and I would wish them with me. 


Mr. Davis.—Well, you can go on with the preparing of your statements anyway, 
and the C.P.R. matter can be discussed outside. ‘That is a matter that we had better 
not discuss here, I think. , 

His Lorpsuie.—There ean be no harm in. the parties mecting anyway. By the way, 
Mr. Davis, it was arranged in Victoria that Mr. Troup should come here to present him- 
self for cross-examiniation. 

Mr. Davis.—Then, I suppose, we had better leave a date open. 

Mr. Birp.—I imagine Mr. Wilson is here in the city. I know nothing widseaes 
about the matter. 

‘His Lorpsurp.—He was to be cross- -examined i in the interests of the ene bere 
and the B.C.S. Society. 

Mr. Birp.—I understand that can be arranged. 


Vancouver, June 3, 1903. 


Statement of case for U.B.R.E. put in by Mr. Bird (Exhibit 21). 
Statement of case for C. P. R. put in by Mr. Davis (Exhibit 22). 


His Lorpsuip.—Shall we go on now, Mr. Bird? I understand that some attempt 
las been made to settle. 

Mr. Birp.—Yes, and the main witnesses are out of the. room, but I am prepared to 
offer.a witness who will keep matters going for a while. I will call Mr. Laverock. 


His Lorpsuip.—No danger of the settlement being affected by that ? 
Mr. Birp.—I will try and not offer any testimony in peril of the situation. 


Davip LAVEROCK, sworn. 


By Mr. Bird: : 
Q. Are you one of the ex- -employees of the O...P. RK. here 2—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How long have you been in the service of this company @—A. Over five years. 
Q. What particular part of the service do you work in, Mr. Laverock A. if 


belong to the freight handlers’ department. 


Q. When did you go on strike ?—A. On the 2nd of March; that was a ady and a 


half after the first batch went out. 
Q. Do you belong to any secret organization ?—A. No, except thats organization 


to which I belong, the U. B. R. E. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. They are bound by an oath ¢ Do you take an oath 7—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Bird: 

Q. What are you asking in this particular strike, Mr. Laverock ?—-A. We are ask- 
ing nothing in the shape of extra money, nothing extra, nor are we asking shorter hours, 
All we ask is to be let alone in the union with which we have become associated; that 
is all; not to be molested in any way. pe isp ias) i 


(Mr. Davis objects to examination going on in the absence of Mr. Marpole.) 


His Lorpsuie.—How long are these settlement negotiations likely. to be 2 

Mr. Davis.—They are supposed to be very long. oe 

Mr. Birp.—I am ready to let. Mr. Laverock’s examination stand until I can get 
Mr. Brownley. I did intend to eall him first. He is not an employee.of the C. P. R. 
and not a striker. The object is just to show that on railways where there is no or-- 
ganization. the employees are subjected to great indignities, and that the labour unions 
prevent that. 


His Lorpsnip.—I think myself, it would be advisable to allow this matter to rest 
if there is to be a settlement. , 
Mr. Davis.—It is absolutely impossible for me to go on in Mr. Marpole’s absence. 


His Lorpsuip.—I don’t think the Commission should go on if. there is likely to be 
a settlement. If there are any merchants or others who have nothing whatever to do 
with this strike and want to give evidence, we could hear them. 


Mr. Birp.—This Mr. Brownley has no connection with the strike. 


Mr. Davis.—The only trouble is, that if Mr. Bird goes on with the evidence I 
will have to bring Mr. Marpole out. 


His Lorpsuire.—It is a matter of more importance to the community that this | 
thing be settled, than to spend a few hours here taking evidence, if it is golng to create 
friction. 


Mr. Birp.—I quite agree with your Lordship—— 


(Witness leaves box). 


Tuomas J. SHENTON, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Are you prepared to go on, Mr. Shenton 2—A. Yes. 

His Lorpsuip.—I might explain for the benefit of those here that it is intended to 
complete the taking of this gentleman’s evidence which was started at Nanaimo. Tt 
has no immediate connection with the matters in which you gentlemen here are inter- 
ested. The Commission will probably be engaged for some little time with this witness, 
and I don’t see any reason why anybody should be present unless they wish. 

Mr. Birp.—Probably your Lordship would say when we might return. We are 
prepared to go on at any time, and are anxious really to expedite matters now that it 
2as come to that point. 

Tits Lorpsuip —Better say a quarter to four. You could resume your negotiations 
in the meartime. . 

Mr. Brrp.—As far as I understand, my Lord, there is no possibility of any negotia- 
tions being continued with any expectation of success. 

Mr. Davis——From what Mr. Bodweil says, Mr. Shenton’s examination will prob- 
ably take a little while, and I would suggest that as far as our people are ‘concerned, it 
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would be much more convenient to come back in the morning. It is now nearly three, 
and probably this evidence will take a couple of hours or so. Probably it would be 
more convenient for my learned friend and his. people also, and we would not, be losing. . 
any time in the meanwhile. 
Mr. Birp.—In reply to my learned friend, I may say my saeitetieris are to urge 
the matter on. We have been negotiating for nearly two days with the hopes 
Mr. Davis.—I have not been responsible for that at all. We have made a proposi- 
tion and apparently your people won’t accept it. But I merely refer to our mutual 
convenience. 


His Lorpsuip.—Have you your documents ready ?- 

Mr. Brp.—Yes, my Lord. We have not yet got the affidavit of iboamibiies of n my 
learned friend. ; - 

Mr. Davis.—I am prepared to give my learned friend the affidavit of documents 
to-night; I have it nearly prepared. 

Mr. Birp.—I have mine ready. I will put it in and give my learned friend a copy. 


(Copy put in—Exhibit 25.) 


His Lorpsur.—We would like very much to ice all ce documents ae the 
evidence begins. 

Mr. Birp.—I assume that my learned friend will produce the Jdeanbits q 

Mr. Davis.—Yes. 

His Lorpsuir.—You can spend the time looking over the documents. Then we 
will be prepared to go on in the morning. If anyone wishes to give evidence on‘ ques- 
tions not directly concerned with this strike we will be glad to hear him after this wit-— 
ness. is through, but the matter of the U.B.R.E. strike will be adjourned until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Davis.—I may say in connection with the affidavit of documents put in, there 
are a number of documents put in a bundle marked A, with reference to which we 
claim privilege. We have no objection to showing these to the Commissioners, and if 
they say that any or all of them are to be produced, of course we will produce them. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You are still under oath, Mr. Shenton ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now just tell us what took place at the joint executive meeting at Nanaimo ?— 
A. At the joint executive board meeting that we had, it was called for the purpose of 
gaining an understanding as to how things were at the different towns, both Nanaimo, 
Ladysmith and also Cumberland: 

Q. I suppose you met to discuss what measures you were going to take in aid of the 
strikers at Ladysmith ?—A. Yes, that was one of the propositions. 

Q. They met to discuss what aid should be rendered to the strikers at Ladysmith, 
and I suppose generally, what measures should be taken in order to secure the success 
of the strike ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What else was suggested besides the assessment of the different unions in order 
to aid the strikers ?—A. here is no other method—that is, regarding finances—further 
than looking into the Western Federation of Miners and general support for Lady- 
smith. 

Q. I mean outside of financial aid. What measures were discussed in order to 
ensure the success of the strike at Ladymith ¢—A. Matters were mentioned regarding 
taking up subscriptions. 

Q. Outside of that ?—A. No other matters that I am aware of. 

Q. Was it suggested by any one, or was the matter suggested as to the organiza- 


tion of the Chinese and Japs ?—A. No. 
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Q. Nothing said about organizing the Chinese ?—A. Not to the best of my 
memory—there was nothing said. 

Q. Was there nothing said about organization of the Chinese by any two or more 
members of that executive independently of the executive meeting ?—A. I am not able 
to say; I have no knowledge of that taking place. 

Q. There was nothing said about the organization of Chinese in your presence ? 
—A. Nothing in-my presence. 

Q. By any person ?—A. By any person. 

Q. At any time—I mean at Nanaimo ?—A. In connection with the meeting ? 

Q. Or in connection with the men who met there ?—A. No, nothing in connection 
with the men we met there. 

Q. Was the matter discussed in the Nanaimo union ?—A. No. 

Q. Was it discttssed by any member of the Nanaimo union ?—A. All the discus- 
sion that I have any knowledge of is what might have transpired on the street—general 

talk or conversation. 

Q. Were you a party to any such conver Hoey 2—A. Not in any special way that 
I can remember. 

Q. Then you were a party to the subject of organization in conversations coming 

“up on the street ?—A. I have heard it discussed on the street. 

Q. Who were the parties that discussed it ?—A. I don’t know that I aged point 
to any individuals. I referred in a general way to the whole of the men. 

Q. Were any of them members of this joint executive ?—A.,No, I never heard 
them discuss it on the street that I know of—that is the general board. 

Q. Then I am to understand that as far as you know, there never was at any time, 
in any place, a discussion between any two or more members of that joint executive 
upon the subject.of organization of Chinese ?—A. Not to my knowledge—not that I 
am aware of. 

Q. I am to understand that no other measure, outside of financial measures, was 
suggested at that meeting, or between any two or more members in order to ensure 
the suecess of the strike at Ladysmith ?—A. No, that was not all that was discussed 
by the board—neither was it all it was called for. 

Q. What other matters were discussed ?—A. Matters regarding something being 
done in a joint form regarding trying to show our approval at the House at Victoria 
of the conciliatory bill which was being brought forward. That was one object we had 
in view. 

Q. A deputation from the Jes did go to Victoria ¢—A. Yes. 

Q. What day was that ?—A. I am at a loss to tell. 

Q. Did they go to see the government, or any member of it LA. Yes, the gov- 
ernment. 

Q: Did they go to see any member of: the cercmninent about antares the pro- 
visions of the Bill then passed ?—A. They waited on Mr. McInnis. 

Q. Did they go to see him about sending up an inspector to see that the Chinese 
were taken out ?—A. No. 

Q. Did they suggest to him that the inspector should be sent’ up (ey No. 

Q. Were you a member of that deputation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the subject of the interview ?—A. The subject of the Aenea was 
t» try and get—we were instructed to inform Mr. McInnis—he had introduced a con- 
Giliation bill, and we approved as a union of that bill—and also to try and arrange a 
settlement at Ladysmith. That was the more particular business of the joint com- 
mittee. Still, all things were the business of the committee. 

Q. The question of sending the inspector was not mentioned ?—A. Not. at all. 

Q. About this telegram on March 9th to James A. Baker, Slocan— Urgent request 
for your presence, come to Nanaimo if possible immediately—’ Just explain what is 
meant by that telegram ?—A. As near as I can remember that telegram for the calling 
on Mr. Baker was in connection with—was simply sent from Nanaimo as forwarded 
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en from Ladysmith in connection, I think, with the organization of the miners at that 
town—as a request. I believe that is the same telegram. 

Q. Then the object of this telegram was to come and organize the miners at Lady- 
smith ?—A. Yes, ’ 

Q. Why did you send it ?—A. I think I am mistaken, your Lordship ; there are 
se many telegrams. I think I am substituting that telegram in the. wrong place. 
That is the telegram that was sent rather—I remember now—that is the telegram’ that 
was sent—there were two sent—in connection with the possible trouble. that we had 
in sight at our own place, and we wanted Mr. Baker there in connection with our own 
trouble, and I was requested to send for him immediately. That is the telegram. 

Q. What trouble was in sight ?—A. That was in connection.with the local dispute 
that occurred there; in the month of February, I think it was. 

Q. When was that local dispute settled ?—A. That was settled about the latter end 
of February. 

Q. I think you must still be mistaken, Mr. Shenton, because this telegram is dated 
March 9, so it cannot have anything to do with that dispute ?—A. Yes, your Lordship, 
but the matter was under-way for three or four weeks, pending. 

Q. But you told us the dispute was settled the end of February, and here is the 
telegram sent on March 9, asking Mr. Baker to come immediately. You: also say there 
is an urgent request for his presence ?—A. Yes, it is in connection with the matter on 
hand then; it extended over a period of three or four weeks. 

Q. But you tell us that particular trouble was settled at the end of ane rae I 
am reminding you that this telegram is dated March 9, and the strike at Ladysmith 
took place on March 11. In view of that, is not your first answer the correct one ? 

—A.'(None.) 

Mr. Rowr.—I think it must be, because Mr. Baker said he was called about March 
10; he said that in his evidence. 

A. I am not able to recall; I am not clear. I am sorry. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Is it not clear that the object of the telegram was to request him-to come and 
organize the men at Ladysmith—this telegram on March 9, sent by you ?—A. I cannot 


recall the matter clearly. 


Q. It is the reasonable and obvious: conclusion that that i is the meaning of the tele- 
gram, is it not ?—A. It seems so, although I thought— I know there was a second tele- 
gram urging Mr. Baker to come immediately in connection with our trouble. I have 
forgotten the date. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Did he come ?—A. Yes, he was at Nanaimo during the dispute, as speedily as 
he could be got there. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. He answered on March 10 that. he would leave Fernie for Nanaimo ‘ to-morrow 
morning’ and he himself says in his evidence that he was sent to organize. I suppose 
there is no difficulty in: coming to the conclusion that this is the telegram ?’—A. Yes, 
I guess it must be. I cannot just recall all the telegrams. We had our own trouble 
somewhere about that time. 

Q. Who requested you to send this telegram ?—A. The request of Parveen 

Q. Who at Ladysmith requested you ¢@—A. I think it was Mr. Mottishaw, if I am 
mistaken. 

Q. Why should they not have sent the telegram direct, instead of through you ?— 
A. Well, I don’t know that they, have any telegraph office at Ladysmith. 

Q. Yes, there is a telegraph office at Ladysmith ’—A. Yes, that is right; I don’t 


know why they did that. 
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- Q. Who paid for this telegram ?—A. The Ladysmith—Mr. Mottishaw..- 

Q. They paid for it 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Didn’t you pay for it at the Nanaimo office 2—A, Not that I am aware of 

Q. How did you get the telegram from Ladysmith ? How were you instructed to 
send this telegram—by letter ?—A. If my memory serves me right, Mr. Mottishaw came 
into town on the day. 

Q. Why didn’t you ask him to send it himself ?—A. Well, usually as men knowing 
each other, we will help each other in that regard. He simply asked me to send it for 
him. 

Q. If that is ; the case, he should you ask Baker to come to Nanaimo, rather than 
Ses 2—A. I cannot see that there was any special reason why, Mr, Hunter. 

Is it not the obvious inference that it was intended to discuss the matter before 
proceeding to Ladysmith ?—A. No, I think not. The only connection I have with that 
lcircumstance is the fact of my being called on, and that was to suit his convenience 
in regard to sending that telegram; .that is all. 

Q. And you say it is a wrong inference to suppose that Mr. Baker should have a 
discussion with you and other Nanaimo leaders before he proceeded to Ladysmith, Is 
that correct or wrong ?—A. I think that is correct simply from the fact, as I have 
stated previously in my evidence, that we always tried to keep out of the matter because 
the Ladysmith men, or Dunsmuir’s employees, had been feeling a little sore with Nana- 
imo men having anything to do with the matter, and we tried to keep out of it as mucit 
as possible. 

Q. If that is the case, why didn’t you tell Mottishaw to send the telegram himself 2 
—A. In the first place, he is a poor writer; it was only a matter of convenience. 

Q. But you could have signed Mottishaw’s name to the telegram ?—A. Yes, I 
could have; I cannot just say now why I signed my own name. I am willing to con- 
fess my name was signed. 

Q. I don’t see why you make so much mystery over the matter, Mr. Shenton. You 
would naturally like to see a union at Ladysmith, as a union man ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you would naturally do all you could with Mr. Baker to suggest the best 
way of doing it, would you not ?—A. Well, that was not the reason why he was sent 
for to come to Nanaimo. . 

Q. What was the reason why he was asked to come to Nanaimo ?—A. As I have 
said, I don’t know that there was any special reason that I could give. 

Q. Then you don’t want us to infer that it was the intention that you and he 
should have a talk over the matter before he proceeded to Ladysmith ?—A. No, I don’t. 

Q. Yet, it is the obvious inference, is it. not ? Is that not so 2A. Well, it may 
appear to be so, but at the time, as far as my knowledge goes, that was not so. 

Q. Why was he to come immediately to Nanaimo ? What was the urgency ?—A. 
Well, of course that meant immediately to Ladysmith I guess 

Q. What was the urgency 2—A. The only urgency that I know is that the men had 
stated they wanted to organize at Ladysmith, and they wanted him there to organize 
them. 

Q. Now, did Mr. Baker show you a telegram which he sent to Moyer asking Moyer 
to come to Nanaimo?—A. Yes, I believe I have seen the telegram. (This telegram 
was in cipher.) 

Q. So that Mr. Baker and you were discussing this matter together evidently ?— 
A. Well, at times of course, naturally so. Mr. Baker and myself talked the matter 
over; that was only natural. 


By Mr. Rowe 


Q. Did you see Mr. Baker before he went to Ladysmith, when he came to Nanai- 
mo?—A. If I did see him it was just on matters of his business there. I don’t re- 
member having any conversation with him at all when he came to Nanaimo. 
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Q. He would naturally want to know: ‘why you sent for him 2?—A. Of* course the 
Ladysmith men—that is Mr. Mottishaw—knew he was coming and the time he would 
be there, and we waited and reees seh there, to aire ae coe to eet bedi 


By His Boaalias 


Q. Did Mr. Baker show. you a telegram dated March 14, in which Moyer tells 
him he has full power to act for the Federation ?—A. Yes, I think I have seen that. 
Q. So that there is no doubt that Mr. Baker and you were consulting frequently 
about the organization of these men at Ladysmith, and about the strike generally ? 
—A. Mr. Baker often came to me with either letters, communications or telegrams. 
trom Moyer, and would read them to me. . 
Q. And Baker was taking advice from you as to how to conduct the affair 2—A. 
Not that I am aware of. ; 

Q. He would naturally take advice from somebody on the subject ?—A,'T don’t 
know as to advice; we simply had talks over the matter. 

Q. He was consulting with you from time to time ? That is the evidence by tne 
correspondence, is it not ?—A. Well, if he took advice from any discussions that we 
had. Of course I don’t know anything about it. 

Q. Well, he was discussing the matter with you anyway ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who else did he discuss it with 2 I mean of the Nanaimo men ?—A. He‘had 
& few conversations with the president; I cannot say how many times they mét. 

Q. That is Mr. Neave ?—A. Yes. 7 Ue 
Q. And I suppose you and Mr. Neave had discussions about the situation ?—A. 


Q. He is president, and you are secretary of the union ?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did Baker get to Nanaimo ?—A. I don’t remember the date of that 
either. 

~Q. About the 11th or 12th of March, was it not 2? Because he sends a telegram to 
Moyer on the 13th from Nanaimo, and you asked him to come on the 9th, so he must 
have come between the 11th and 12th ?—A. Yes, somewhere between thoes dates. 

Q. Were you at Ladysmith about that time ?—A. No. 

Q. How long before that were you at Ladysmith ?—A. I don’t know how long 
before that. 

Q. You had a conversation with Mottishaw about the advisability of organizing 
the Ladysmith men ?—A. He had a conversation with me regarding the matter, yes. 

Q. When was that ?—A. Previous, I think, to the time of organization; I cannot 
just remember the date. He had a conversation with me. ? 

Q. I suppose you suggested it would be a good idea to organize the men ?—A. I 
simply did not volunteer the suggestion that it would be. 

Q. You coincided in the view that it would be ?—A. That was dependent on the 
fact of their seeking for organization. As I stated in my evidence previously, there 
had been several representations made to Nanaimo. 

Q. You were favourable to the idea of them organizing, were you not ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you discuss the matter with anybody besides Mr. Mottishaw—I mean 
among the Ladysmith men?—A. No person that I know of outside. I may have dis- 
cussed it once with the son—with the father and son; I don’t remember any individual 
in particular. 

Q. Did you have any correspondence by letter or telegram with anybody in Van- 
couver about the strike here, or about the strikes on the Island ?~A. I had one about 
a strike here. 

Q. With whom ?—A. We had one in connection with the union—J. H. Halton, 
I think, is the agent. 

Q. Who is J. H. Halton ?—A. Agent for the U. B. R. E. 
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Q. What oe the nature of that communication 2—A. As near as I can remember 
—Of course as I stated before, I would like to say that I am taking the responsibility 
of doing what our union has really forbidden we should do. 

Q. We understand all that. We understand that you are giving evidence under 
compulsion, but it is in the public interest that the whole matter should be set forth. 
What was in that communication ?—A. The communication was to the effect that coal 
was coming from Nanaimo to Vancouver. 

Q. Yes, what else ?—A. woe simply asking that we look into the matter, that is 
all. 


Q. Have you dot that Sata you have been subpcenaed to produce here (—A. 
“Yes. 

Q. These are all the papers you are producing under the subpena ?—A. Yes. 

(Papers produced marked Exhibit 24.) 

Q. Just read that please—‘ Coal coming to Vancouver said to be from Nanaimo; 
please say.’—A. Yes, that is it. 

Q. What reply did you make ?—A. The reply I gave is underneath—well, the 
reply I did not take a copy of. The reply is contained in the report given to the meet- 
ing there. It follows in the report. 

Q. You informed them of the fact that no coal was coming from Nanaimo ?—A. 
Yes, ; 


Q. Had the Nanaimo mines been supplying coal to Vancouver, what’ would you 
have done—I mean to the C. P. R.?—A. Well, all I could say is, to take the responsi- 
bility in that connection—all I could say was that the feeling was of course to per- 
suade the company from sending coal by reasonable methods. 

Q. You would feel it your duty to endeavour to dissuade the company from - 
supplying coal ’—A. Yes. 

Q. And I suppose if the company didn’t fall in with your view you would have 
considered it a proper thing to strike, on a certain length of notice (—A. It:is hard to 
relate what would be done under that circumstance. . 

Q. Would you consider your union would be justified in doing that @—A. I don’t 
think they hardly would. That is the feeling of the men. 

Q. Why don’t you think so? There is a difference of opinion among union men 
as to that ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you say it would not be justified @—A.. Well, locally it is looked upon 
by a large body of our men that it would be injuring the local industry to some extent, 
assuming they were consistent with us—that: we had no pea to injure the: local in- 
dustry in that regard. 

Q. Did you have any miner correspondence with any of the strikers in Van- 
couver ¢?—A. No, I have no other; that is all the correspondence at present. 

Q. Did you have any Coen nee with Moyer ‘—A. Yes, it is there. . 

Q. You got this telegram: ‘March 3, T. J. Shenton—Use your best efforts fe 
prevent the C. P. R. from getting coal at Vancouver. Assist. strikers all you can ’?— 


A. Yes. 
By Mr. Bodwell :: 


Q.. What is the date of that, your Lordship 2? 

By His Lordship, : ; 

Q. It is‘probably March 3 or March 5—it may possibly be March 6. And you 
answer that on the same day ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So it was agreed March 6—‘ We will render all assistance possible—. © That 
is right ?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. Now, what did you do {—A. That is contained in the report. We approached 
the empany and asked them if that was so, and they stated they had not supplied any 
coal to the C.P.R. for the*last four or five years. Of course, the matter dropped right 
there. 
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Q. There is a telegram here from Craig, of March 30. Who is Craig —A. T 
think I replied to that in Nanaimo; he is at Fernie. 

: Q. Oh, yes: that is where you say there were some men in Nanaimo whom it ad- 
vised not to go to Fernie looking for work ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Can you explain why that telegram should bine come to you. I notice that 
Mr. Baker wired that same day to Fernie, March 30, the date before the strike ap- 
parently was closed ?—A. Why that telegram was sent out by Mr. Craig ? 

Q. Yes ?—A. Well, I could not answer that, Mr. Rowe. .It was simply sent to me. 
It was just as much a surprise to me. I have had very few communications with Mr. 
Craig at all in any way. 


By aes Lordship : 


Q. Was this a matter of the supplying of the coal, about ie you reported, dis- 
cussed in the union meeting ’—A. The matter was laid before the executive at first. 

Q. Discussed before the executive ’—A. Yes. 

Q. In an open meeting ?—A. That is where I got my instructions to see the com- 
pany. 

Q. The ation was not discussed in an open miecriye of the union mary It was 
laid before the meeting in a report, as stated there. 

Q. Was the matter discussed at the general meeting ?—A. No Teak discussion 
passed upon it to the best of my memory, any further 

Q. When the request came to use all efforts to prevent coal from being supplied to 
the C.P.R., was that request submitted to the men in open meeting, or was it acted on 
by the executive ?—A. That was submitted to the men. That came after the letter 
from here, I think. 

Q. No, that telegram of Moyer is March 6, and your report is Merch 98 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The telegram of Mr. aed was laid before the union or just the execittive _— 
A. Before the union. 

Q. I mean before the executive took action on it, was it laid before Be union ?—A, 
Yes. 

Q. At a meeting specially coiled 2—A. No, a general meeting. 

Q. And was there discussed... Were the executive instructed by the meeting to do 
anything ?—A. Not in regard to the Moyer telegram. Simply the action was forks 
by the executive regarding the reply given. 

Q. Did the executive go to see thé management with the eer ae of the union ?— 
A. Yes, they sent me to see the management. 

Q. Did the union deal with the matter without. consulting the union as a whole ¢ 
—A. They’simply advised me that I ought to see whether that was true. 

Q. Yousay, Mr. Shenton, that when you got this telegram the executive instructed 
you to see the management ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you got your instructions from the executive wihdal thie union having 
first been called to consider the matter 7—A. Yes, the executive suggested that I had 
better approach the management, and then it could be introduced to the meeting on the 
following Saturday which was closely following. That was what was done. 

Q. I understood you to say that this telegram from Moyer to Baker of April 22 
jnstructing the organization of the Chinese and Japanese was not. shown to you ?— 
A. No, not at all. Until you showed it to me, I never saw it before I was at Nanaimo. 

Q. Well, Barber told: you in confidence about this telegram ?—A.- No. 

Q. Did you have a conversation with Richards up at Cumberland about organizing 
the Chinese #—A. No: 

Q. No conversation whatever with him on that subject ¢—A. No. 

Q. You gave an account to Richards of your conversation with Baker, didn’t you ? 


—A. Gave an account to Richards ? 
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« Q. Yes—of your conversation with Baker at Nanaimo ?—A. I did in the con- 
nection of being sent there, the reason why I was sent, &. — 

Q. You state you gave Baker a full report of how matters were coming. up in 
Cumberland ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you es you had no conversation ee ied aoe the Chinese ¢— 
A. No. 

-*Q.: And that he didn’t think the idea of organizing the Chines a good one ?— 
A. I cannot remember any expression of opinion from him along that line at all. 

Q. Did you have a conversation with anybody else besides Mr. Hall up there about 
the Chinese ?---A. No, Ian not aware tht J bad any conversation there. with any one 
outside of Mr. If[all on that subkzect. 

Q. Have you confidence in Baker, as a leader of this union ?—A. Well, up to the 
present time I cannot say that I have had anything to tempt me to feel that I could 
not have confidence in him. 

Q. Do you think he is a safe man to be entrusted with the powers that he has ?— 
A. Yes, I think he is a fairly safe man, as far as I know Mr. Baker. 

Q. I think you told us that you knew nothing of his intention to organize the 
Chinese or Japs ?—A. No, I don’t know anything. 

Q. You were never consulted about that at all ?—A. No.. 

Q. There is no one in the Nanaimo union who has a better right to be consulted 
on such matters than you, is there 2—A. No, I guess there is not. 

Q. So that it is not likely that he would consult anybody if he didn’t consult you ? 
—A. Well, he didn’t consult me; I cannot say whether he consulted anybody. else. 

Q. You saw this telegram ee Baker to Moyer of 13th March, which is in cipher 

— ‘Can you come here, important, answer’—that is what it means when translated ? 
—A. I never saw the telegram. 

Q. You never saw the telegram of March 13 ?—A. Not in connection with his 
asking him to come. He informed me regarding the matter. 

Q. He told you he had sent a telegram ?—A. He told me he had asked Mr. Moyer 
to come; I don’t know whether by telegram, letter or how. 

Q. He didn’t show you the telegram he sent ?—A. No. 

Q. Did you sce any telegram from Russell to Baker of May 9 2A. Russell ? 

Q. Yes ?—A. What is the initial ? 

Q. F. J. Russell 2—A. No. 

Q. I suppose you kept yourself posted in relation to what was going on in rela-. 
tion to.the U. B. R. E. strike ?—A. Well, I don’t know that I have, your Lordship; 
I don’t just exactly know. 

Q. You felt an interest in the struggle, did you not ?—A. I felt. an interest this 
way—the same as any man would be as a union man. 

Q. Naturally desirous of seeing them succeed, I suppose ?—A. Ves 

Q. Is this all the correspondence you have had with any of the U. B. R. E. men ? 
—A. Yes. - 

Q. Have you had any correspondence of any account with Estes 2—A. We had a 
letter at the commencement, I think—the commencement of the strike—from Mr. 
Estes—just one, to the union. 

Q. Where is that letter ?—A. I have not got it here. I looked it over. I could 
have brought it if I thought there was anything in it, but there is nothing relating to 
the situation, no more than to intimate something about the strike, giving the men 
encouragement, &e., anything in the form of working for encouragement. 

Q. Mr. Shenton, that letter is distinctly covered by the subpena; that letter should 
be here ?—A. I can send it on. There is nothing more in it than any of the letters 
that I have brought. 

Q. You had better telegraph for that letter, Mr. Shenton, and any further corre- 
spondence that you have. I don’t understand why you came to consider that that 
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letter was not required. ‘We will have to allow this examination to stand until: you 
can produce that letter. You had better get it by wire ?—A. I can get it. 

. Q. And any further correspondence that you have ?—A. There is no more. | 

Q. What time does we boat come in. to-morrow ?—A. sy lanes ten and twelve,.I 
expect. 

Q. Then your exariination eal nee to Sad nan you ade ihe iettaw You. 
will send a wire for that to-night, = King ;will pay the expense of the telegram ?— 
A. Yes, I can send for it. 


Mr. BopweE.tu.—Might I ask Mr. Shenton one or two questions ? 
His Lorpsurp.—Very well. : 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


~ Q. I understand you to say that Mr. Baker was in Nanaimo — in February ae 
A. Yes, I believe so. : 

Q. You will know. Was he not in Nanaimo in February ?—A: I am not clear 
upon the dates. 

Q. I mean generally—a week or ten days, or as long as that ?—A. Yes, two or 
three weeks. 

Q. And he came from Sandon to Nanaimo ?—A. I don’t know what point in 
particular he came from. 

Q. Do you know whether he came by way of Vancouver to Nanaimo ?—A. Yes, 
I think he did. 

Q. And do you know pueinee he stayed in Vancouver for any length of time on 
his way to Nanaimo ?—A. Well, I could not answer; I don’t know, Mr. Bodwell; I 
don’t remember. 

Q. Do you know whether or not he saw Mr. Estes in Vancouver, didn’t he tell you 
he did 2—A. No. 

Q. Didn’t he talk to you about a strike in Vancouver ? The strike in Vancouver 
was in February ?—A. Yes, in February. me 

Q. Didn’t Mr. Baker talk to you about the situation of affairs in Vancouver when 
he was in Nanaimo in February ?—A. I had the least of talk with Mr. Baker regard- 
ing the situation in Vancouver. 

Q. Here on March 6, you get a telegram from Moyer to use all your efforts to 
assist the strike in Vancouver. Did Mr. Baker talk to you about the strike in Van- 
couver when he was in Nanaimo in February, and don’t you know of communications 
between him and Moyer on the subject ?—A. He talked the least to me about the 
strike in Vancouver it was possible to talk at any time. 

Q. Yes, but didn’t he talk to you about it, and about the plans of the Western 
Federation in regard to it ?—A. Not at all. 

Q. You must have known the plans of the Federation when you got this telegram 
on the 6th of March ?—A. I didn’t know their plans. 

Q. That is all you got ?—A. Yes, that is all I got. 

Q. You had no conversations ?—A. No conversations. 

Q. Is that reasonable ? Here is Mr. Baker, the organizer—By the way, why didn’t 
you tell me abcut this telegram from Moyer, when I was asking you in Nanaimo about 
Estes 2—A. I said that—that does not refer to Estes. 

Q. Yes, but if you had said you had a telegram from Mr. Moyer it would have 
opened this whole thing up ?—A. If you had asked me about it I would have pro- 
duced it. 

Q. Didn’t you know about this-telegram at that time ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And didn’t you know this was in consequence of a communication from Estes 
to Moyer, asking him to call out the Western Federation that you got this telegram ? 
—A. No, I didn’t know that. 

Q. Don’t you know it now 2@—A. I would have to surmise it. 
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Q. Don’! you remember that I asked in Nanaimo whether Estes’ statement that 
he had communicated with Moyer or the Western Federation as to calling them out 
was true or not 4—A. Yes, I remember that quite well. 

Q. And you said you didn’t know anything about it ?—A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Do you think that was a frank answer, in view of the fact that you have this 
telegram asking you to assist the strike in Vancouver 2A. The question you placed 
before me was in reference to the telegrams produced by Mr. Estes. 

Q. Didn’t I ask you if you believed it were true that Estes had communicated with 
Moyer or the Western Federation, asking them to come out? What answer did you 
give to that?—A. If you asked me if it was true? 

Q. I asked you if you believed it was true. What answer did you give ?—A. I 
recollect you asking me if I believed it was true, if he had power given him by the 
Western Federation to call out the men, and I said, no. 

Q. I asked if you believed it was true that Estes had. communicated with the 
Western Federation, asking them to do this. Do you believe it is true that Estes com- 
municated with Denver, asking them to call out the Western Federation in sympathy 
with the strike in Vancouver?—A. It looks as though he must have done it. 

Q. Don’t you know, outside of anything you have told us yet, that this is the 
exact state of affairs?—A. No, I don’t know from real facts. 

Q. You want us to believe that, having all these communications from Mr. Baker, 
and having all these conversations with Mr. Baker, he never alluded to that subject ’— 
A. No, he never alluded to that subject, that I know of. . ; 

Q. What are you keeping back now?—A. I am keeping nothing back. 

Q. But you kept this back?—A. Did you ask me that? 

Q. I am asking you now whether you are pursuing the same line you did before? | 
Are you simply answering questions, and keeping back all the necessary information ? 
—A. I am answering questions. 

Q. I am asking you to tell this Commission what you know about the actions of 
Estes towards the Western Federation in connection with the Vancouver strike?—A. 
IT am telling this Commission everything I know to be truc and the fact. JI cannot 
remember every detail and every point. - 

Q. You had several conversations with Mr. Baker when he was in Nanaimo in 
February, you telegraphed Mr. Baker when he came to Nanaimo in March, you were 
sent by Baker to Union when he left Nanaimo, and you had conversations with Baker 
during the time he was'in Nanaimo, after this Commission began to sit, and before 
he went to the convention at Denver. Now, I want you to tell us if, in any of these 
conversations, Baker did not allude to the situation at Vancouver ?—A. I am not 
aware of any allusions being made in my presence. 

Q. I want you to tell the Commission whether you discussed with Baker the sub- 
ject of this telegram from Moyer to you of March 6, to assist the strikers all you 
could 2—A. No, I think not. sad ad Ln | wer | 

Q. You never mentioned it to Baker ?—A. No, I don’t think: so.: : 

Q. And you had no instructions from anybody as to what policy was to be car- 
ried on by you in carrying out these instructions ?—A. From nobody. 

Q. Then it was left entirely to your discretion as to how you were to assist ?—- 
A. Our own executive. 

Q. I am speaking atout the executive officers of the Western Federation—Baker 
or some other executive officer ?—A. I say I had no instructions whatever. - 

Q. And did you at no time know what the plan for assisting the strike at Van- 
rouver was ?—A. No, outside of financial support, which they might be expected to 
rive in due season. 

Q. Don’t you know that Estes said the Western Federation had promised him to 
call out all the coal miners on Vancouver Island ? Didn’t you have any conversation 
with Baker on that subject 2—A. None whatever, at no time.’ 

Q. Never heard that that was the plan 2—A. No, from Baker or any one else. 
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Q. Well, on March 6 Moyer telegraphs you to assist the strikers at. Vancouver all 
you can; on March 9 you telegraph Baker to come to Nanaimo; on March 10 Baker 
arrives at Nanaimo; on March 13, 14 and 16 he organized the miners at Ladysmith, 
and there is a strike; on March 16 the Steamshipmen’s Union are called out and the 
C.P.R. steamboats are tied up, or an attempt made to do so. Did you know nothing 
about the relation which these movements had one to the other —A. None whatever. 

Q. And prior to that Estes had said in Vancouver that he, was going to close all 
the coal mines on Vancouver Island, so as to stop the O.P.R. getting coal, and on 
March 25 F. J. Halton telegraphs from Vancouver, asking you where coal is coming 
from that the C.P.R. are getting. I want to know what you know about all these 
coincidences, and the relation they had from one to the other ?—A. I have simply 
stated what I know. : 

Q. Then we are to understand that Baker was treating you in the same way as 
he treated the men of the joint executive, when they met in Nanaimo, and did not dis- 
close to you, as he did not disclose to them, the fact that the union miners were to be 
called out in sympathy with Ladysmith. Are we to. understand that; that. Baker was 
deceiving you or misleading you in the same way as he misled the joint executive ?— 
A. Well, you may put whatever construction upon it you may; my answer is still the 
same. I knew nothing whatever and neither did the executive board know anything to 
that effect. 

Q. Don’t you believe now, from what you have seen in the correspondence, that 
Baker was acting under instructions from the Denver executive in conjunction with 
Estes, and that the plan was to prevent coal coming to the C. P. R.: Don’t you believe 
that now ?—A. Well, it has a likeness to:that. But, why should I be made somone 
for believing that ? 

Q. I ask you if you don’t believe it from what you have seen, and from. unk you 
know—if you don’t believe that. Baker and Estes were acting jogenlicr ¢—A. I prefer 
to believe not, until I have had an opportunity to approach the proper quarters—in this 
case of being misled. While things point to that possibly being true, yet up to the 
present time we have had no opportunity of getting particulars in that direction, I 


-won’t take the responsibility of saying I do believe. 


Q. What steps will be necessary on your part to ascertain ales your belief is 
well founded or not ?—A. The necessary steps of ‘course would be to SoLyene pee 
Western Federation or Mr. Baker himself. : 

Q. Did you write anything to Mr. Moyer in response to this telegram of March 6 ? 
Did you make a report to him ¢—A. The report is there. my 

Q. ‘ We will render all assistance possible—— ’—A. That is all. a 

Q. Didn’t you have any letter from him ?—A. No more than we have there; I pro- 
duced all the letters. . 

Q. When you stated you would render all assistance possible, what did: you refer 
to 7A. I referred to just the action taken. 

Q. But your instructions were to, use your best.endeavyours to prevent the OC. P. R. 
from getting coal at Vancouver; you said ‘ We will render all assistance possible 
What did vou intend to do to prevent the C.P.R. getting coal at Vancouver ae : 
A. Simply to_ask the company to abstain from sending coal. 
. Q. Didn’t you intend to organize the Cumberland and Ladysmith miners with what 
end in view?—A. Not at all. 

-Q. Is it not a strange coincidence, that-y ‘you were ‘engaged i in organizing the Lady- 
Eentth miners?’—A. Me? No. 

Q. You say Mr. Mottishaw came to you with reference to organization at Ie igh 
smith 2_A. He came to me, and indicated to me 

db When did he éomezaboart March’9 or Mareh 6'?I want you'to note these idotes? 
‘On March 6 you got a telegram from Moyer, to use your best efforts to prevent: the. 
C.P-R. ‘getting coal at» Vancouver: On’ beeeriaes 6° you answer :> ‘ We will. render all 
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assistance possible.” On March 9 you telegraph’ to Baker: ‘ Your presence urgently 
needed at Ladysmith.’ Now, was that telegram sent to Baker in pursuance of your 
promise to Moyer in the telegram of March 6?—A. Not by any means; no connection, 
as far as I can see. 

Q. Then, when Mr. Mottishaw came to ask you to telegraph to Baker to organize 
Ladysmith, you did not think that that move would prevent the C.P.R. from getting 
coal?—A. Irrespective of that or not. That was not the idea or thought at all. It had 
no connection whatever. 

Q. And the fact that on the 16th the Ladysmith miners were organized and in- 
sisted in pressing a demand on the company which you knew the company would not 
accede to—you knew the company at Ladysmith would not recognize the Western 
Federation, didn’t you?—A. I didn’t know. 

Q. Were you not sure of it, with all the experience you have had -with Mr. Duns- 

-“muir—were you not sure he would not recognize it?—A. There was still a possibility. 

Q. Were you not thoroughly convinced he would not recognize a union?—A, No. 

Q. And didn’t you know that if you got the Western Federation organized at 
Ladysmith, they would demand recognition, and there would be a strike immediately 
—didn’t you believe that?—A. I believed these things were possible in the trend of 
things. 

Q. Didn’t you think that was going to happen? Didn’t you think in your own 
mind that that would be the result of the action? If the Western Federation was 
organized, they would demand recognition, Dunsmuir would refuse it, and there would 
be a.strike—didn’t you think that was the course?—A. I foresaw that was possible, 
but we didn’t expect that. 

Q. Will you swear that you did not expect that result would follow 2A Well, we 
were hopeful it would not. 

Q. Did not you expect it—that is the answer I want from you? 


By His Lordship: - 


Q. If I were you, Mr. Shenton, I would give such an answer as would commend 

itself to the intelligence of the audience?—A. I am trying to do that, but. I don’t want 

_ Mr. Bodwell to argue it into a position. where I shall make a false statement. I did 

not expect that Mr. Dunsmuir, under these circumstances, would, so long as the men 

continued at their work, that he would do as he had. done in the past. We were hope- 
ful that he would do better. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


a0; Well, you have not answered my question. You have been in | Nananimo how 
many years ?—A. I was away some four years; I came early in 793. 

Q. You knew Mr. Dunsmuir had refused to recognize the union when it was ess 
at Wallin clon, from common report anyway ?—A. Yes, common report. 

Q. You knew, as a matter of history, that he ad refused to recognize a union at 
Union mines?—A., Yes. 

Q. And at Alexandria mines?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you knew that he had expressed himself, over and over again, to the effect 
that he would not have a union among his men ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I ask you, if you did not expect, when you organized the union at Lady- 
smith, that they would demand recognition ?—A. Yes, I expected they would demand 
recognition. | 

Q. And didn’t you expect that Dunsmuir would refuse it, as he had always done 
in the past—did not you look for it?—A. It was most likely, of course. 

Q. Well, if the union was organized at Ladysmith,, and demanded recognition, 
rand it was refused, there would be a strike—did you not expect that ? If they de- 
manded recognition and Dunsmuir refused, there-would be a strike?—A. I don’t know; 
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if Mr. Dunsmuir preferred to allow the men to work without demanding recognition 
of the union. 

Q. You know the kind of man Mr. Dunsmuir is, so you know it would be refused, 
and didn’t you expect a strike would follow ?—A. Well, of course, I did. 

Q. And would not a strike at Ladysmith shut off the C.P.R. supply of coal, to the 
_best of your knowledge and information ?—A. Yes, it would. 

Q. And would that not be carrying out your promise to Moyer that you would do 
all you could to prevent the C. P. R. getting a supply of coal ?—A. As I say, it was 
irrespective of that—that was not the intention, Organization alone was the inten- 
tion. fe 

Q. Does it not strike you as singular that it works out in that way ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And now you tell us that subject was never mentioned or discussed pebiren 
you and Baker ?—A. Never. 

Q. What did you discuss with him as to the steps you would’ take to carry out 
‘your promise to Moyer to do all you eould to shut of the O.P.R. coal 2—A. Did not 
discuss anything. 

. Q. Then this was a plan originated by you—is that right: *—A. No, it is not a 
pian originated by me with regard to the organization. 

Q. Well, but the organization at that particular time, to produce that particular 
result was a plan originated by you ?—A. No. 

Q. It was not suggested to you by anyone else, or if so, who suggested it ?— 
A. Representations were made from Ladysmith asking for organization. 

Q. Yes, but the plan of organization at Ladysmith just at this particular junc- 
ture—who suggested that ?—A. No one. 

Q. Then it was a plan originated by you ?—A. No, it was not. 

Q. You and Mottishaw were the two men who consulted between you as to how the 
thing was to be done in Ladysmith ?—A.: It had its origin long before that. 

Q. Well, we know not so very long; but the conversation between you and Motti- 
shaw occurred at this particular qineease 2—A. Yes. : 

Q. And Mottishaw came to Nanaimo to ask you to get the organizer there just at 
this particular juncture ?—A. No. | 

Q. Well, he came on March 9 tA. It was | decided at a meeting in Ladysmith to 
send for Mr. Baker. 

Q. It was not decided at a meeting at advent tt until etter the 11th or 12th ?— 
A. That is, of the telegram. 

Q. But the telegram is on the 9th, so it could not hive been that time—it could 
not have been on the 9th. I think the 15th i is the date. The meeting was on the 8th. 
~ “Mr. Rowre.—Sunday, the 8th. 

Q. So that was simply a coincidence then ?—A. So far as I- know. 

Q. You say there was a great deal of soreness in the Dunsmuir mines about 
organization being started in Nanaimo ?—A. Yes. . 

Q. Mottishaw is practically a Nanaimo man ?—A. Yes. 

Q. He lives there, but has not been really working in the mines much in the last 
year 2—A. I don’t know whether that is true or not. 

Q. You at any rate are a Nanaimo man. Now, who else was taking an active 
part in the preliminaries leading up to that organization ?—A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. You would know, would you not @—A. I have stated previously, quite a number 
of men came from Ladysmith reporting the fact that the men felt desirous of 
organizing. 

Q. Who were they ? Can you tell me the name of any man who was permanently 
fixed in Ladysmith, and had been working in the mines for any considerable time, who 
~ came in and made that report ?—A. I said there were men who had been down there, 
and they were informed to come in and report. 
~-- Q. Was Mr. Higney one of them ?—A. JI don’t know the gentleman at all. 
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Q. When did this report begin to come in, in February ?—A. Probably earlier 
than that—I am not sure. 

Q. Don’t you think it was in February ?—A. It might have been before that time. 

Q. But was it before that time to the best of your recollection ?—A. I cannot 
say exactly. 

Q. And was it not during the period that Baker was in Nanaimo that you began 
to get these reports that the men at Ladysmith were desirous of organizing @—A,. Sev- 
eral reports came in during that time, yes. 

Q. And that is another coincidence ?—A. Yes, that is another coincidence. 

Q. And your recollection is that Baker stopped at Vancouver on his way over to 
Nanaimo, when he came in February ?—A. I cannot say that; I cannot recollect. 

Q. You think it is so, as a matter of fact?—A. I cannot think so ; I don’t re- 
member. 

Q. Who sent for Baker, when he came to Nanaimo on that oceasion in February ? 
—A. That is the point regarding the dates of the different telegrams that I got con- 
fused on, and I am sorry to say I don’t clearly recollect, but I know there was a tele- 
gram sent from ourselves asking, in almost similar words, for Mr. Baker to come re- 
garding the dispute that was on. 

Q. You can’t remember how he came, or. what route he took to get there?—A. I 
don’t know the route he took. 

Q. You saw Mr. Hall at Union and had a conversation iy him ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And didn’t you tell him you were deputized by Mr. Baker to organize the 
Chinamen and Japanese?—A. No. . 

Q. Although he says so, you deny that ¢—A. If he says so, yes. 

Q. Let me call your attention to one or two further coincidences. Here is a tele- 
gram from Moyer to Baker, telling him ‘we approve of calling out any and all men 
necessary to win at Ladysmith—organize Japanese and Chinese, if possible.” That is 
on April 24?—A. I asked to be excused from the responsibility of saying that I saw 

‘ that telegram, when I have declared 

Q. I mean you have seen it in court. You say you didn’t see i: at the time ?— 
A. No. 

Q. Apparently, as far as the evidence goes, it was received in response to a tele- 
gram from Baker sent to Moyer at the time of the joint meeting. of the executive at 
Nanaimo, of which you were a member. 

Mr. Rowr.—It would have to be earlier; the joint meeting did not meet until the 
24th. 

Mr. Bopwetu.—It is the 22nd they had the meeting at Nanaimo. 

Mr. Rowse.—As a matter of fact, the meeting was on Saturday and Sunday, April 
25 and 26. 

Q. On May 12, Mr. Baker aeetes to the secretary of the union at Cumberland: 
‘It was owing to the circumstances. above mentioned that I did not go to Cumberland, 
as I wired you, I would get Brother Shenton to go instead.’ So, you went to Cumber- 
land in pursuance of a request from Mr, Baker?—A. Yes. 

Q. Didn’t he request you to go there, to carry out the instructions from Moyer to 
organize the Chinese and Japanese, if possible?—A. Not at all—never mentioned. | 

Q. Well, you had a conversation with Mr. Hall, the missionary among the Chinese 
and Japanese?—A. Yes. 

Q. But he has. sworn that you, requested him es assist you to take preliminary 
cteps to organize the Chinese and Japanese at Cumberland ?—A. I have stated pre- 
viously, and state again, that there must haye been a mistake. It is untrue. 

Q. He says you talked to him as if you had got a sudden excess of zeal to uplift 
the Chinamen. and that. he considered the best way was to get the Chinamen into a 
union ?—A. Place the responsibility on him; I say we had a conversation. 

Q.. What. was. :the conversation, according to your idea?—A. He introduced the 
idea of the elevation of the Chinese by, giving them the benefit of organization, and 
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I said also that it seemed to be a hobby with Mr. Hall. We were speaking generally— 
not as applied to the situation at all. 

Q. Did you make a report to Baker of your trip to Cumberland?—A. Yes. 

Q. In writing ?—A. No, verbally. 

Q. When and where ?—A. I gave it to him in the Windsor Hotel. 

Q. What did you say about the steps which had been taken to organize the Japan- 
ese and Chinamen ?—A. I didn’t say anything regarding that; I could not say any- 
thing. 

Q. You did not mention the fact of your conversation with Mr. Hall?—A. Yes, 
TI mentioned my conversation with Mr. Hall. I gave him the idea of Mr. Hall regard- 
ing the organization of the Chinese, and also that Mr. Hall suggested that copies of 
some constitution be printed in the Chinese language, in order to get them to under- 
stand and to get an appreciation of what organization meant. 

Q. Then, we are to understand that, although Mr. Hall made the suggestion, you 
approved of it?—-A. No, my own opinion is as stated. One serious objection that I 
have is, that they are an alien race and a menace to the white man in general. 

Q. At what other time did you discuss the organization of Chinese, except in the 
conversation with Mr. Hall?—A. Well, as I have stated now. In Nanaimo I have 
heard the men, and possibly I have said some few things regarding organization of 
Chinamen. 

Q. Did you think that if the Japanese and Chinese could be organized at Cumber- 
land at this juncture that they would assist the strike at Cumberland ¢—A. Well, if 
they had been organized it would have assisted. 

Q. That is another coincidence. That the idea of organizing the Chinese should 
‘come to your mind at this particular juncture ?—A. The reason, as I have stated, that 
i was really through the papers, that the Western Federation of Miners had taken up 
the idea of organizing the Chinese and Japanese. 

Q. And you went to Cumberland as a representative of the Western Federation of 
Miners, under Mr. Baker’s instructions and you took up the subject of organization ? 
—A. It was suggested to me. : : 


~ By His Lordship : 
Q. Did you go to Mr. Hall’s house, or did he come to you ¢@—A. I went to Mr. 
Hall’s house. 


By Mr. Bodwell : ne 
Q. What. did you go to Mr. Hall’s house for ?—A. He was recommended to me by 
some friends I had, and I went to see him. — = 
Q. Mr. Hall says the first thing you asked him to do was to give evidence before 
the Commission—is that true 7A. That is not true. ae 
Q. And the second subject of discussion was to organize the Chinese and Japan- 
ese 7A. That was not true—the first thing I said was that I advised Mr. Hall to go 
‘before the Commission. Mr. Hall had gone on discussing the Chinese ‘and uplifting 
them by organization, and I said the Commission is coming up here, and I would 
suggest, as you understand the Chinese, that you go before the Commission and give 
them the benefit of your view. anc 
. Q. That is another coincidence. That at this particular time you went to Cum- 
“perland to call on Mr. Hall, that he should suggest the elevation of the Chinese ?— 
yes, 2 2 Sah ee ots Rena 
- Q. And you approved in your conversation, of the elevation of the Chinese ?— 
BY comeaxtent. Vee ae yt en SS See? 
% Q. To what extent —A. To the extent that as they are in the country we will 
Biave todeal-wrih them. ces ate ne ccties a nc, find Steen 
- Q. The first step in uplifting them was to organize them into some kind of body 
“Shich a labour union could use. Is that right ?A. Well, we didn’t organize them. 
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Q. Was that not the line along which your conversation proceeded ?—A. The 
conversation proceeded along the line of uplifting the pipiens to ; an appreciation of 
organization. 

Q. That was the line then ? And you approve of wolifiing the Chinese to such 
an extent that they could appreciate organization ?—A. Referring to the future. 

Q. At what time in the future was this process to begin ?—A. As soon as they 
came to an appreciation of it, 

Q. When were you to begin educating them ?—A. There was no time stated. 

Q. When were you to begin educating the Chinese and J apanese at Cumberland ? 
—A. I don’t know that that referred to Cumberland at all—it is the Chinese and 
Japanese of the whole of the :country. 

Q. You were talking in general terms of the whole ef British Columbia ?—A.: Yes, 
their presence as affecting the white men. 


Q. Did not charity begin at home, and was it not to begin in the field of the 


Reverend Mr. Hall ?—A. Not as far as I am concerned. 

Q. You didn’t approve of that. process’ of education and elevation iA. Yes} 1 
approved of it. 

Q. Why should not Mr. Hall WH immediately to eaanens the Chinese at Cum- 
berland to an appreciation of the benefits of organization ?—A. He was quite ready 
to do that. 

Q. He says the only thing that prevented him doing it was that you would not 
give a sufficient guarantee on behalf of the Western Federation ?—A. Something was 
said about guarantees. 

Q. He wanted you, on behalf of the Western Federation of Miners, if he organized 


the Chinamen to help your strike, that you would see that they got union wages ?—_ 


A. Some such guarantee was mentioned. . 

Q. That if he organized the Chinamen to help your strike there you would guar- 
antee on behalf of the Western Federation that the Chinamen would get union wages 
—is that not so ?—A. I told him I could not be responsible for that. 

Q. Is that not the condition that he wished to impose ?—A. That is the condition 
he wished to impose. 

Q. And you would not give it on behalf of the Western Federation 2—A. TI could 
not give it—certainly not. 

Q. You didn’t think the Western Federation wished to plovate: me Chinamen to 
that extent ?—A. I was not responsible in that regard. 

Q. You told Mr. Hall you were there representing the Western See 2A. 
Yes. 

Q. And he asked you on behalf of the Western Federation to guarantee union 
wages to the Chinamen? You stated you had no authority to do it?—A. He said, if 
the Japanese and Chinese were to be organized, it would be a natural thing they would 
have to get support. 

Q. And if they were organized at Cumberland for the purpose of helping the 
strike, you should guarantee them union wages—is that right?—A. Well, yes. 

Q. And you, on behalf of the Western Federation, were not nathorned to give 
that guarantee?—A. Yes. 

Q. And consequently the negotiations for organization fell through?—A. Not 
consequently; I knew nothing of it. 

Q. The negotiations between you and Mr. Hall did fall through ?—A. Certainly 
they did. 

Q. They were broken off at the stage of the conversation when you refused to give 
that guarantee ?—A. They never began, as far as Cumberland is: concerned. 

Q. You are contradicting yourself. Five minutes ago you said, in answer to a 

question from me, that Mr. Hall made it a condition of helping the strike; that they 
should be guaranteed union wages, and you could not give that —A. Yes, I said that 
and more; I said I was not authorized to deal with that question at all. 
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His Lorpsuie.—Then, he is mistaken. The question was: ‘Did you understand 
from Shenton that the executive of the Western Federation. of Miners at Denver would 
approve of the idea of organizing the ee And Hall ea1d., Sa 65. 

By Mr. Bodwell: 
Q. And that Moyer had telegraphed to organize the Chinese and writes that you 


‘were there to represent him, and yet we are to understand that you told Hall you had 


no instructions whatever on the question ?—A. I told him I had no instructions what- 


ever, 


By His Lordship: 
Q. Then, Hall was wrong when he said ‘ Yes’ to that question ?—A. Yes, he must 
have been. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. Then, why did you proceed with the negotiations 2—A. T diay’ t proceed. He 
said that nothing of that nature should transpire; he took the whole matter in his own 
hands regarding the organization and uplifting of the Chinese. He said that if any- 
thing transpired in that direction, that the Chinamen would have to be treated right. 
I said I had no responsibility,.and that I was not sent there for that purpose. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. Then, you say, Mr. Shenton, you went to Hall; he did not come to you?—A 
Certainly I went to Hall. 
Mr. Bopwreiu.—I suppose we have got all the light on the OT eee we can. 


vEe His Lordship: 

Q. Mr. Shenton, you will see that any documents you have in relation to these 
matters are sent over?—A. I thought I had collected all. I remember the one I spoke 
of; it does not really seem to relate to the situation. 

Q. We will be the best judges of that. Please go with Mr. King and send that 
telegram. 

Mr. Fo.ry. = would like to ask a question: or two. My learned friend tries to 
make it appear, as far as I can see, that the organization or their officers in Nanaimo 
are receiving instructions from an alien organization: in: this matter. Now, I desire 
to disprove that. i ae? er 

His Lorpsure.—If you are’ going ‘into that, werlintis you Med better wait until the 
whole examination is concluded. There will be some evidence ae from Nanaimo 
which may throw light on this question. : 

Mr. Fotry.—I wish only to ask two questions. 

Q. You received your telegram from Moyer after you had effected organization; 
that is, this telegram to use your influence to prevent coal going to the C.P.R.?—A. 
Yes, before organization on December 20. 

‘Q. Then, your purpose in organizing was not for the purpose of obeying the alien 
organization ; your purpose was not to obey them and assist the U.B.R.E. in prevent- 
ing coal from coming in?—A. No idea at all. 

Mr. Rowr.—You refer to the organization at. Nantageios 

Mr. Fotey.—I refer to the Western Federation. He receives a telegram from 
Moyer, president of the Western Federation, requesting him to use his influence to pre- 
vent coal from coming here. This was after they had been organized at Nanaimo, 
which goes to show that they did not organize wath the deliberate purpose of following 
instructions from Denver. 

Mr. BopwE.u.—It was after hay organized at’ Nanaimo, but before they organized 


‘at Ladysmith and before they one at Cumberland. 
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Mr. Fotry.—It struck me that my friend here was trying to convey the impres- 
sion that they organized in obedience to instructions for the purpose of assisting the 
U.B.R.E. instead of their own interests. 

His Lorpsuip.—Of course it was in their own interests too. 

Mr, Rowr.—Of course Mr. Foley understands that that telegram was previous to 
the Ladysmith organization and the Cumberland organization. 

Mr. Fotey.—I did not understand that. 


VANCOUVER, June 4, 1903. 


Mr. Birv.—T file an affidavit of documents and an affidavit of F. J. Halton. 
(Exhibits 25 and 26.) 


I presumed yesterday, Mr. Commissioners, that when an order was made that each 
party file an affidavit of documents that such affidavit would conform practically to the 
rules of the Supreme Court. The document filed as a declaration by Mr. Richard 
Marpole does not pretend to conform to the practice of the Bess Court. 

His Lorpsurp.—Let me see the document. 

Mr. Davis.—That is a declaration, your Lordship, that purports in clause 1 to set 
out certain documents referred to in schedule 1 of the declaration. It includes all 
other documents in the possession of the O.P.R. in schedule 2 as they stand together 
in a bundle marked ‘ A.’ 

His Lorpsuie.—It certainly does not comply techniftally: with ne files: 

Mr. Davis.—I would urge upon your Lordship what I said yesterday, that: there 
‘were certain documents which we objected to produce, that. we would produce them to 
the Commission and they could look them over and decide. My learned friend objects 
td producing certain documents. I. think it is not necessary to argue about it, but I 
would suggest as to both the correspondence that the same course be adopted. 

His Lorpsuire.—The difficulty is you don’t tell us under oath what you haye got ; 
you don’t show that. You say you have a bundle of correspondence and telegrams, but 
there i is no way of identifying them. 

Mr. Davis.—The same is in their affidavit; you can set out the documents in a 
bundle. 

His. Lorpsuip. rade you give the dates. 

Mr. Davis.—It is not a matter of any importance. But what I suggested was, and 
I suggest that the same course be followed by the other side, that these documents we 
object to produce, on both sides, be put before the Commissioners, and for them to 
decide whether or not they are to be produced. 

Hus Lorpsuip.—Yes, that is all right, but I want the oath of some competent person 
that the documents brought before the Commission are all the documents.) — 

Mr. Davis.—Youw have ‘that. It states that the documents set out in ‘the affidavit 
and referred to under bundle ‘A’ are all the documents. I would suggest that the 
other side put the documents which they object to: produce, in the. hands of the,Com- 
mission, and if the Ceneansey, ain ks that.any should be wlbusaee all:right, the. same 
as our own. 

His LorpsHr. You had better put in 1 that bundle hie: Dade “The Commissioners 
will look over that. 

’ Mr. Biro. What z cape want is Fe blacklist of. fe C. PR. against em- 
ployees, and I want special» service reports: of special constables, . I, set; out.in,,the 
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affidavit of Mr. Halton that these special service reports are not prepared under any 
ground that would ordinarily obtain privilege for them. They are not prepared for 
the advice of solicitors or in any way that would entitle them to privilege. 

His Lorpsuip.—You want what? 

Mr. Birv.—The O.P.R. blacklist. 

Mr. Davis.—The O:P.R. never had a blacklist. 

His Lorpsurp.—What else besides the blacklist ? 

Mr. Birp.—I want the special reports of the special constables and watchmen; all 
telegrams with relation to proposed settlements between Mr. Marpole and his officials 
here, and Mr. McNicholl and Mr. Leonard, and the general officers of the company. I 
want the production of the appearance book from the local freight office, and way-bill 
book between February 26 and March 1. I think, Mr. Commissioners, up to the pre- 
sent time that is all I know that we require, but it may be necessary to ask your Lord- 
ship to get other documents. 

His Lorpsuip.—Have you got your bundle? 

Mr. Birp.—I will have them; they are on the way down. 

Mr. Davis.—In reference to the way-bill book, that cannot go out of the posses- 
sion of the company very long, as it is being used. If my friend will state any par- 
ticular time, we will have it up, so that it can be looked at, or it ean be seen at the 
office at any reasonable times. 

His Lorpsurp.—You would allow them to inspect it ? 

Mr. Davis.—Yes, my Lord. 2 

‘Mr. Brrp.—I understand there are tissue copy books whisk ead be produced. 

His Lorpsuie.—If you find there is anything you want to bring before the Com- 
mission, we will see to that.. What about that appearance book? 

Mr. Davis.—That will be gotten. 

His Lorpsuip:—You don’t obseat to Se ge thatd: 


Mr. Davis.—No. 
(Mr. Bird hands in bundles of documents | for which privilege is elommied st 
bundles.) | : 


His Lorpsuir.—There are six bundles there? 
~ Mr. Biro. —Yes, they are all marked separately. 
His Lorpsurp.—There seems to be a large amount of work, even in connection 
with a strike! 

Mr. Birp.—I think there is a good deal of correspondence that is absolutely use- 
less to anybody—mere | acknowledgments of payments, but. they may bear on the 
strike. 

Mr. Davis. —Are there any letters from Estes produced ¢ 

Mr. Birp.—I believe so. 

Mr. Davis.—They are all that have passed. 

Mr. Birp.=As far as I know, yes. ; 

~ Mr. Davis.—Because in this. affidavit there are. saul one or na) and you must tes 
had a great numebr.: : 

Mr. Birp-—I don’t know as 86 that, L am_-sure. ' Tyan Seton that the: coraniane 
éations from: Mr. Estes are not a great number. He was either here or in. Victoria, 
and the communications were mostly verbal. He was ee so Deey by the @.P.R,. that 
%ie had no time to write more than. a few. letters... 

His Lorpsuip.—lIs it intended that Mr. Estes shall re here to give hevidenite a . 

Mr. Birv.—I understand, my Lord, that Mr. Estes is» lapel a convention at 
Denver. If your Lordship desires him ‘here,*he shall be:here. .;.. Re. 
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Mr. Birp.—The secretary of the organization, I undertake, will wire for him at 
once. He will be here by the close of the Commission. 

His Lorpsuie.—How long before the convention concledes ie 

Mr. Birp.—It is a convention of the American Labour Union, with which the 
U.B.R.E. is affiliated. I could not say exactly when it concludes. 
His Lorpsuip.—Is it being held at Denver. ? 
Mr. Birp.—Yes, it is in session there, and I understand the convention wall last 
probably ten days longer. 

His Lorpsuirp.—You had bétier find out just ones it is likely re end, because we 
would like to suit his convenience as much as possible; and when he can get Bete 

Mr. Birp.—Yes. 

His Lorpsuip.—Because it seems to me thes it is of prime importance to the 
proper presentation of the case of the men, that the leader should be here. 


Mr. Birp.—As a matter of fact, I think the evidence will disclose that he was no 
leader in connection with this strike. 


His Lorpsuie.—I understand he had a good deal to do with it. 

Mr. Birv.—He had something to do with the working of it, and advising, as un- 
der the constitution he was bound to do. I understand he had no part in the direction 
oi the strike, except in an advisory capacity. He had-no authority to take any part 
whatever, and he did not sit on the executive and had nothing Bec to do with the 
strike; it was in the hands of the local union. 

Hts Lorpsuip.—There is a danger that the public may misinterpret some of the 
movements of the men, unless a leader like Estes, whose counsel and advice was taken 
trom time to time, is not here to give evidence. It is only fair to the men, I think, 
that he should be here. 

Mr. Birp.—I agree with your Dakdehitss 


His Lorpsuip.—You can find out when he i is likely to ) be SEBS) Q 
- Mr. Birrp.—Yes, we will wire at once. 
His Lorpsuip.—lI suppose we had better go on with the evidence, 


Mr, Bmp.—I did start with one witness, my Lord, but.he is not here. I was really 


‘waiting until the conference was over. I will go on.in the ordinarv course. and will 
call David B. Johnstone. 


t 


Davip B. JOHNSTONE, sworn. 


By Mr. Bird : 
_Q. Have you formerly been in the employ of the C.P.R.—A.° Yes sir, 


Q. In what capacity ?—A. I have been weigh- -master for the C.P.R. 


Q. What particular division of the service is that called ?—A. With the weighing 
of cars. 


Q. Is that among the freight handlers ?—A. Exactly. 


Q. Have the freight handlers had a union heretofore, prior to the abd papa iyi 
of the U.B.R.E. ?—A. Yes. 


Q. And as such you made arrangements with the O.P.R. ?—A. Yes. 
Q. You had a wage schedule with the company 2—A. Yes, 
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Mr. Birp.—I will file the wage schedule if my learned friend will produce it. 
(Exhibit 27.) ; 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You are out on strike at present ?—A, Yes, sir, 


By Mr. Bird : 

Q. When did you join the U.B.R.E. ?—A. I personally joined the U.B.R.E. to the 
best of my knowledge in August, 1902, but I would like to explain that the freight 
handlers as a body did not join the U.B.R.E. at that time. 

By His Lordship : 

Q. When did they join ?—A. Your Lordship, I cannot give you the date definitely, 
but I think it was during the month of November, the same year. 

Q. You were the pioncer in joining ?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Bird : ) Beare, . 

Q. Is that what you call your wage schedule ?—A. Yes, I identify that as ‘the 
wage schedule— a copy of it at least—between the freight handlers and the O.P.R. 

(Exhibit 27.) 

. By His Lordship : 
Q. That.is the wage schedule of the freight Handlers ?—A. Yes. 


Q. Is that the wage schedule in force ?2—A.. Yes. 


Q. What time ?—A. If my memory serves me rightly it should expire on June 21, 
1903. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. Article 8 says that this schedule shall come in force in three weeks from date, 
and May 21 is the date of the document, and three weeks from that date would be 


_ June 21. 


Q. According to this document you appear to have received concessions as a union 
—I mean increased rates ?—A. Yes. . 

Q. An increase of pay all along the line—to everyone ?—A. Yes, 

Q. Of course when I refer to all along the line, I mean to the members of the 
union ?—A. To the members connected with the Freight Handlers’ Union. 

Q. Did the freight handlers join the U.B.R.E. as a body later 2—A. Yes, 

Q. When ?—A. To the best of my knowledge during the month of November, or 
the early part of December; I could not give the date positively. 

His Lorpsuie.—Just let me understand this—this so-called freight handlers? 
schedule. Was that a request which was acceded to, or is it an agreement? 

Mr. Brrp.—lIt is ordinarily spoken of as an agreement,. but I understand it is 
nothing but a wage schedule. 

His Lorpsuie.—I want to know whether it is a document or a memorandum. 

Mr. Birp.—Apparently there is no signature of the union there; I have not got the 
original. 

Mr. Davis.—It is an agreement, your Lordship, binding on both parties, 

His Lorpsuie.—As between the company and the United Brotherhood of Railway 
Freight Handlers? 

Mr. Davis.—Yes. 

By Mr. Bird :. 
Q. You had a conversation with Mr. Beasley early this year 2—A. On the first day 


of March, I believe I had. + 
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By His Lordship : 
Q. Who is Beasley ?—A. He is the Divisional Superintendent of the C.P.R. 


By Mr. Bird: 

Q. What was the substance of that conversation with Mr. Beasley?—A. Well, he 
approached me in-the shed. It was the last day I worked for the C.P.R.—with refer- 
ence to the outlook which appeared at the present time to exist between the freight 
handlers and the O.P.R: with regard to working in connection with what are commonly 
called scabs. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. What date was this ?—A. On the 1st March this year. And he inquired of 

me if we had had a meeting the night previous to decide on some way of getting over 
this deadlock, and I told him I did not know whether a meeting had been held or not 
—that I had not been present. Our conversation then drifted to the U.B.R.E. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. Before going to that conversation, you referred to a deadlock; what did you 
mean by that?—A. Your Lordship, the freight handlers refused to work, as I have said, 
with what they called ‘scabs.’ The office men were out on strike, and their places were 
being taken by scabs, and in the local freight sheds a man who acted as foreman was 
not a member of our organization and was out on strike, and our men could not take his 
place without acting as scabs, or yet could not consent to worsane with 2 a man taking 
his place as a scab. 

Q. Why could you not do that, Mr. Johnstone?, Why obuld you not work with a 
man you call a scab ?—A. It is contrary to all the rules of unionism. 


By His Lordship : aye - 


Q. What is a scab ?—A. A’scab, in my Seatination; is a man who refuses to go on 
strike when a strike 1 is declared, or who takes the place of a a union man when he is on 
strike. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. When you say a man who refuses to go on strike after a eben is cede eee 
man who is not a member of the union would not be a scab ?—A. Possibly not. 
Q. That i is, a union man who refuses to obey union methods would be a Suey ¢— 


A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. A union man who FOLDS to be bound by the action of the majority ¢—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Rowe: 


Q: But a man taking his place, ether a union man or not, would ie considered 
a scab, would -he not ?—A. ea, he would be considered a scab in any case, 


By Mr. ibis 


Q. Then will you proceed with the conversation with Mr. Beasley’ EINE AF 
Mr. Beasley assured me that he did not want to have any trouble with the freight 
handlers’ organization. He wanted us to go on as we were at the present time, but 
that the company was entirely opposed to the U. B.R.E., in fact it would not stand for 
it, because they considered the organization’ EnipPudticable: and at the: same-time said 
that the company would not stand to have a man like Estes interfering | with their 
business. 

Q. Did he en os pe meant by. impracticable iA. No, he did not. 
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Q. That was the substance of the conversation that took place?—A. Yes, there 
might have been other remarks passed, but those are the facts that have been impressed 
upon my memory. 

; Mr. Rowe.—I have not got it clear in my own mind as to the condition at this 
time. Had the strike been declared by the U. B. R. E. ? 


By Mr. Bird: 
Q. When did the Brotherhood go on strike ?—A. The Brotherhood, as repre- 
sented by the clerks and office men, bagagemen and office men generally, and the men 
at the stores also, went on strike at noon on the 27th day of February. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You say the clerks, office men and baggagemen went out on the 27th February, 
Did any of the U. B. R. E. men remain ?. What about the freight-handlers ?—A. I 
wish to explain that : the freight-handlers, working with this schedule with the com- 
pany, decided that, so long as conditions were such that we should live up to our 
schedule, and we were prepared to hold up our agreement so long as.it was possible for 
us to do so, notwithstanding that the others went on strike. 

-Q. Do you mean giving 30 days’ notice, by living up to the agreement ?—A. No, 
we did not give 30 days’ notice. We were-prepared to leave it open until the end of 
the term, if possible. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. You felt, however, that you could not live up to that agreement at the expense 
of working with scabs ?—A. Certainly not. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. What do you mean by being unable to work with scabs ?. How near must a 
scab be to you before you will take offence at his presence ?—A. Not very close. 
Q. Yes, but what do you call working with a scab ¢—A. I mean handling goods 
that have been handled by a scab, coming directly in contact with a scab. 
Q. That is, goods that have been handled, immediately before you handle them, 
by scabs, you would consider scab freight @—A. Yes, my Lord. 


By Mr. Rowe.: - Gare 

Q. Would you have the same objection. to delivering goods to those who were 
acabs ?—A. For myself personally I would; that would depend on conditions, I pre- 
sume. : 

By His Lordship : . 

Q. Suppose the stuff had been handled by a union man immediately before you 
handled it, and handled by a scab before the union man handled it, would you consider 
that scab freight ?—A. Well, I would have a poor opinion of the union man. | 

Q. Yes, but he might have a different opinion of the nature of his agreement with 
the company @—A. Well, I suppose if they were handled by a scab and purified. by 
being handled by a union man, I would think I should handle them. . 


By Mr. Rowe: k cane . ee | 
Q. You-would think ‘they would be purified 2—A. Yes. __ 


By His Lordship: es wie - 
Q. And that the, infection would not reach you ?—A. Possibly not. 
“By Mr. Bird : 2k Pc ge 2 . ; De 
Q. Then after the strike was declared by the U. B. R. E. the freight-handlers 
stayed at their work by reason of this schedule (AY Yess! * 0s z 
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Mr. Rowe. —Would the witness tell us what different class of employees are under 
fhis union ? 


Mr. Brp.—I was coming to that in a moment. 


Q. I was asking you when the U.B.R.E. declared a strike you stayed on’ by reason 
of your agreement with the C.P.R. ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the occasion of the freight-handlers going on ties ¢—A. Our com- 
mittee was sent for by Mr. Beasley, the divisional superintendent, and it was reported 
at a meeting of the freight-handlers that this committee had been told that Mr. Beasley 
wished to draw up a new agreement with them, and surprise, of course, was expressed 
at wishing to draw up this agreement when the old agreement had some length of time 
to run, and not only this, but the fact of having this agreement renewed was coupled 
with the stipulation that we should withdraw from the U.B.R.E., and these were factors 
which caused the repudiation of this agreement. Then the discharge of one of our ~ 
members for refusing to handle what had been handled already by scabs, as we con- 
sidered it. 

Q. Who was this man who was discharged 2—A. Edward Fowler. And the fact 
that men had been brought to the city and placed between the station and the wharf in 
cars, as we were informed by them, to take our places immediately we went out. We 
saw that the situation was up to us, when these men were there to take our places. 

Q. You mean to say the O.P.R. had brought in men to fill your places in antici- 
pation of your going on strike ?—A. These men arrived here on the morning of the 
28th day of February. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. How many men ?—A. I could not give you the exact number.” 

Q. About how many ?—A. I should say 20 or 25. 

Q. You thought they were brought to take the places of the Freie Handléts — 
A. So I was informed by some of the men, that they were truckers and checkmen. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. They did not, then, belong to the class of a, out om strike at that time, 
the clerks or the others you have mentioned ?—A. No; I don’t think they belonged to 
any class at all. 

Q. That is your personal opinion; but fee alleged occupation was such as you 
have mentioned ?—A. That was to be their occupation as they understood it, from 
what they told us. 

Q. Did they go to work when they arrived ?—A. No. 

Q. When did ones go to work ?—A. Not until after we went on strike. 

Q. That was on the 2nd of March you told us 2—A. Yes. 

By His Lordship : 

Q. The freight handlers went out on the 2nd of March because of scab freight 
and the discharge of one of. their men—those were the causes ?—A. The importation 
of the men and the demand that we withdraw from the U. B. R. E.; they would not 
have our contract renewed; and the discharge of one of our men. 

Q. You went on strike for four reasons—the demand to withdraw from the U. 
B. R. E., the discharge of Fowler—-what office did he hold ?—A. He was night car 
checker; he was not an officer in the union to my knowledge. 

Q. The third ground was what ?—A. Working with scabs. 

Q. By that you mean that this freight was handled in the baggag e room by non- 
union men ?—A. You mean the freight that Fowler was asked to handle ? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, it was his duty to send out freight trains, to make out bills for 
conductors, and these bills were made by men who had taken the places of strikers 
in the office. He was discharged because he refused to co-operate with these men. It 

‘was his duty to take the bills when the other men were through with them. 
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By Mr. Bird : 
Q. So there is not only scab freight, but scab bills 2—A. Yes. 
Q. And seab bills would infect the labour men ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you got the constitution of the U. B. R. E.2—A. I have. 


(Copy of constitution identified by witness, and filed as Exhibit 28). 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Is this the last edition ?—A. That is the only edition in Gentes my Lord, 
so far as I know. 


Mr. Birp.—I might give you a better copy (handed in). 


Q. What are the objects of your organization ?—A. They are plainly set forth 
on the first page of the constitution. 


By His Lordship : 3 
Q. Where are the headquarters ?—A. In San Francisco. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. The objects you say are set forth in the preamble ?—A. Yes. 

Q. E see by this that you are a fraternal organization ?—A. Truly. 

Q. Having, as one of your principal reasons of existence, the helping of members 
in sickness and distress ?—A. Well, fraternally in this regard, that we have means of 
recognizing our brotherhood, and therefore it is a means of assisting the brotherhood 
if they should be travelling. 

Q. Have you no other benefits 2—A. Our organization is beneficial in this way, 
that it establishes a sick and death benefit fund for the members. 

Q. You have an insurance department ?—A. We have. 

Q. And that covers accidents, and—?—A.. Death from natural causes. 

Q. And a sick benefit similar to other fraternal societies ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever declared a policy in connection with the operation of the organi- 
zation?—A. The policy of our organization is: to be found on page 5 -of the con- 

stitution.. 

Q. I see by this that you are ge: to hie any connection with any political 
party ¢—A. Truly. 

-Q. Have you any connection sath any political party ?~A. Not as a brotherhood. 

Q. Have your members as a body pledged connection to any political party 2—A. 
No, sir. 

Q. It is alleged by my learned friend that you are socialists—revolutionary socia- 
lists ? 


~ Mr. Davis.—When did I say that ? 
Mr. Birp.—In your statement of case. 


A. I positively deny that statement. 

Q. So as an organization you have no connection with any revolutionary socialist 
party 2A. Not as a society. If any of our men see fit to become socialists or an- 
larchists, or anything else, they have:a perfect right to do so. 

Q. As a matter of fact, have you many members who have attached themselves to 
the political party known as the socialist party ?—A. We have three, to my knowledge, 
who have ever been, as far as I know, attached to any socialist party. 

Q. That is the numerical strength of the socialist party among the U. B. R. E.? 
—A. Who are or have been connected with the U. B. R. E. in this city, as far as I 
know. 
Q. How many men are ‘there in the city belonging to the Brotherhood 2—A. I 
believe when we went on strike we had 215. Since then we have had some black sheep 
in the fold, so that we are possibly a little short of that now. 
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By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Can you tell us what the total membership of the U. B. R. E. is—the inter- 
national organization ’—A. I could not give you that information with any degree 
of accuracy. Approximately, I should say, we have in the neighbourhood of 30,000. 


By Mr. Bird: 

Q. That leads up, then, to a clause here called a strike clause. Sec. 19, page 24 
of the constitution; sections 19, 20, 21 and some following clauses. Are these the 
only provisions made whereby a strike can be declared ?—A. Those are the only pro- 
visions provided in our constitution for a strike. 

Q. Now, who are eligible for membership in this order ?—A. All white persons 
over the age of eighteen who are actually employed in railway service, or men who are 
not at present employed on railway service, who have served three years on a railway. 
The latter are not allowed to vote on matters pertaining to business with railway 


companies. zs 
Q. Is that crystallized in any section of the constitution ?—A. Yes, section 7, 
page 48. 
: Q. That section declares the people who are eligible for membership ?—A. Yes. 
Q. It is substantially as declared by you 2—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. I don’t see the form of oath given here 2—A. The form of oath is not included 
in the constitution; it is in the ritual. 

Q. We would like to have the form of oath. . SY igs 

Mr. Brrp.—I will put this in as having come into my possession. The men feel 
bound under an obligation. 

- Tis Lorpsuir.—We don’t care anything about the creed; we only want the oath; 

we want a copy of that. © 

Mr. Birp.—I shall file that. 


(Exhibit 29, ritual of U. B. R. E.). 


Q. Now, in this organization here, are there many alien members ?—A. No, I 
believe that they are practically all British subjects; so far as I know. 

His Lorpsuir.—What was that, question ?- : Poe oe 

Mr. Birp.—He says they are all British subjects in this local division, so far as 
he knows. it fs 

Q. How is your business conducted ‘here ¢—A. I don’t just. understand. ; 

Q. Well, is it conducted by a board or manager—what are your officers ?—A. The 
business of the organization is conducted by the executive, I think that is 

Q. Consisting of whom, and how many in number.?—A. The executive, according 
to our constitution, consists of one member from each department of railway service 
represented, or subdivisions thereunder, provided there are fifty members of. that sub-.. 
division. E 

By His Lordship: peo 

Q. Divided into classes ?—A. Twelve classes in all. 

Q. Yes, I see, at page 13. Sich cy ; : a 

Mr. Bmv.—That will answer Commissioner Rowe’s request of some time ago— 
at page 13. 7 Rie te idorsies hy Ba = ’ 

Q. According to.that your, organization takes in twelve distinct classes of railway 
Binplovecs ley VAGAEA heath kee oe, ant! eo eae ee he eee ed | 

Q. And. I believe these. twelve practically, constitute the total organization baa 


Yes, the total men employed upon the. railway. 
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Q. Are there any. exceptions. atisall to, that 4A. It.does.not include, officials of 
railways. ; 


By ie. Rowe. it MP aval 

Q. Are all these different departments represented in your union A, Not in ns 
city... Wier aies te aR ae me ae 
Q. In other places ?—A. In other places; on the Aachen Pacific, I believe, all 
these departments are represented, and possibly on other roads in the United States. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. But here that did not include the engineers?/—A. Our membership here is 
taken almost exclusively from the'nien: who had no other organization unless ‘possibly 
a local organization, pes to ie ee of eee brotherhood—nearly confined: to 
these departments. BUNTON , 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. What are'the elasses here?—A. The freight-handlers, the: clerks and office men, 
baggagemen, and the men from the = and the lalormers: 


By ap as 16s hae 


~ Q. That would not include switechmen ?—A. No, sir. ‘The switchmen, as I under- 
stand it, are: included i in the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen.: 


By Mr. Bird : 


Q. Are there any other international organizations Pecniscciad in. Vancouver 2 
A. The majority of the labour organizations in Vancouver are international in their 
nature. 

Q. Can you tell me the names ae international organizations in connection with 
the railway—that would include railway men ?—A. The Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men, Order of Railway Conductors, Order of Railway Telegraphers, the International 
Order of Machinists, and the Brotherhood of Boilermakers,.I. believe, also is an inter- 
national organization. These are all, at the present time; that I can remember who are 
connected with the railway. 

Q. What about the Maintenance of Way men ?—A. Yes, truly; they are. inter- 
national. 

Q. So that, in addition to your organization, there would appear to be eight or- 
ganizations having affiliation with brotherhoods beyond. the line?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Did I understand you to say that your order was affiliated with the Meany 
‘Labour Union ?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Can you explain exactly what is meant by affiliation /—A. Well, I cannot 
explain ; I don’t know, my Lord, that I have ever looked into that closely, but as I 
understand the term it means that we are connected with the American Labour Union, 
and would have in our power to render financial aid or otherwise to any other body 
affiliated with the American Labour Union. 

'Q. That is, the American Labour Union is a sort of parliament of unions @—A. 
Yes, on the same ground 2 as we American Federation of Labour. 


By ives Rowe : 
Q. Does that: institution, have. a constitution 2—A. T think. I have seen one. 
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Q. Do you pay anything to its support ?—A. So far as we are concerned, as a 
division of the U. B. R. E., we pay nothing. Whether the central office of the organi- 
zation, or the general division, as it is called, pays anything into the treasury of the 
American Labour Union, I could not say, but we as a division do not. 

Q. What do the locals pay into the general division ?—A. Our dues are 50 cents 
a month; 25 cents of this goes to the general division and 25 remains in the local trea- 
sury. Of course, the benefit department of our organzation we handle exclusively 
ourselves. 


By Mr. Bird: 

Q. That has no connection with the een divavions ae a 

Q. So far as benefits derived by the general division from the local, how does it 
compare in money benefits sent away from here and received up-to date ?—A. I believe 
that the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees has expended $100 in the Dominion 
‘of Canada for every dollar they have received from the Dominion, ‘since my member- 
ship in the brotherhood. 

Q. So you have got va fe $1.00 in. this does thus far ——A, I believe so. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Do they contribute it in support of ae aieike 2@—A. Yes. 
Q What amount iA. I could not ee os ihe amount, I am not a. saemabor of 
the executive. - : 


By His Lordship : 


Q: We don’t need the exact figures ?—A, I was cold by a . member of the erie 
about $4,000. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. How many men have been’on strike ?@—A. In our organization —215" went on 
strike. 


By Mr. Bird: 
Q. That $4,000 has been received by. this local division ?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. From San Francisco?—A. I presume from divisions of the UBRE. in the 
United States. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. How long has the strike been in existence ?—A. Three months the 27th of last 
month. 
Q. Could you give, roughly, the ‘ average wage of the strikers 2?—A. They would 
receive if working—the average wage, my-Lord, would not exceed $50 per month, in 
my estimation. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. That is something like $15,000 lost by the strike to the men so far 2—A, Yes, 
sir. 

By Mr. Bird: 

Q. Now these figures given by you—have you any certain knowledge of these 
matters—of the finances?—A. No, I have not the slightest positive knowledge. I am 
speaking approximately, and speaking of information which I have received. 

-- <: Q.:I propose to. call further evidence which will give it correctly. I think the 
figures will show $8,000 or $10,000 received @ M 
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- His Lorpsute.—We had better get these, so that the men will see what the organi- 
zation is doing for them. - euitant Wi widow veer se OT ke 2 sel 
By Mr. Bird: RAE os ertan Bi: ) 

Q. ‘When you say they average $50, does that mean all. the men are in constant em- 
ployment on the O.P.R:» Take: your:own organization—how many gangs have you. at 
your disposal. You work in gangs ?/—A. Yes, a certain portion. We include delivery 
clerks in our organization, myself for instance. I didn’t work in a gang, but I should 
say we have about six gangs. 

Q. Now, how many of these are constantly employed ?—A. Tt is impossible to tell, 
because the work is at times irregular, and depends on the traffic and business doing. 

Q. Can you average it up in any way. I have not the slightest doubt my learned 
friend will take the figures you'may give. How many gangs would you say averaged 
employment ?—A. I could not give you the average of that; it is very difficult.. Gangs 
are working sometimes’ eight hours a day, sometimes 9, sometimes 10, and sometimes 
15. It is almost impossible to strike an average. Our men. are there if they are 
wanted, and when not wanted they are sent home. : 

Q. Is there fairly continuous employment for these six gangs ?—A. Well, I could 
not answer that question with any accuracy. : 


. By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. I was going to suggest that it might be possible to find what the earnings of 
these men were from the corresponding period of last year. 

Mr. Birv.—I may be able to get that information from officers of the C.P.R. My 
learned friend may voluntarily furnish it. 

Mr. Davis—We will furnish that, if necessary. 

Mr. Birv.—I thought I could get it from this witness. My instructions are that 
there are a great many gangs, and that they don’t get anything like continuous employ- 
ment. I should think a comparative statement of last year would show. 

His Lorpsure.—I should think the best way would be to see how much they were 
entitled to under this agreement. 

Mr. Rowe.—That is only in relation to permanent employees ? 

Mr. Birv.—Yes. 

His Lorpsutp.—The company could give us a very close estimate ? 

Mr. Davis—Kither that or the corresponding figures for the three months of last 
year, whichever you prefer. 

Mr. Rowr.—In that statement, Mr. Davis, I suppose it could be determined by 
the amount paid out since the strike for the work. I suppoge you would find out the 
amount lost in wages by learning the amount the company has paid for the work paid 
to the substitutes 4 | a3 

Mr. Davis.—We could give you the amount paid out last year. in the same three 
months, and we could give you this year. 

Mr. Rowr.—I was going to suggest, in connection with the latter statement, say 
the number of men employed ? 

’ | Mr. Birv.—That covers the pay-rolls for the present year during the period of the 
strike. 

Mr. Rowe.—Yes, I just asked for the number as well as the amount. 
’ Mr. Birp.—I suppose the pay-rolls may be produced in corroboration of the state- 


“ment prepared. 
 Q. Now, as to declaring strikes, you have 12 different classes of employees in your 
“Joeal union, all connected with the general division. Supposing one class of employees 
had a grievance, how would you proceed to get it remedied ?—A. According to our 
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constitution we have what is called a board of adjustment, which: has three members 
elected from each branch of.the railway service represented in our order. , These men 
are elected by men who belong exclusively. to that branch of railway. service; that is, 
no one outside of that branch of service would be entitled to vote for these men, In 
discussing matters arising between that branch of. the service, this board of adjustment 
would have the matter brought, before them, and. they. would be asked to, call upon the 
official in.command of their department, and make, an effort. to-adjust this grievance. 
Failing to effect an adjustment, after they have exhausted all their efforts, the matter 
is referred to the executive of the whole division—all of the branches of the division. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. What does; the division: mean /—A. The division means the. organization, the 
members, the lodge room, the eilicers having any connection .with.the lodge of the 
WB ARGE: mr ae 


_ By His Lordship 
Q. Then there is one division in the city of eles. ¢—A, Exactly. : 
Q. And one at Kamloops?—A. Yes. The specific divisions are.as you find them 
classified in the constitution. — 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. Yes, but what do you call them ?—A. Departments. 


By His Lordship : ; 


Q. You say there are three men elected to the executive ?—A. No, not the execu- 
tive, the board of adjustment, and after they have exhausted all their afforla to produce 
a settlement with the official who is in command of their department, it is placed be- 
fore the executive. They have it in their power to refer this back to the board of 
adjustment, or if they deem it advisable, they may place it before the entire division 
at a full meeting, and it is passed upon by a full metting of the division as to whether 
this grievance is just or not. And after that, it would in the course of time be passed 
up to the president or vice-president in°command of that district. 

Q. What constitutes a district 7—A. Well, a vice-president is anointed; there 
is no practical rule for a district. 

Q. How many districts are there in British Columbia ?—A. te foriind one district, 
and Manitoba. We have just one district in Canada. The matter would be handed 
up to the president of the district, and possibly by him referred to the other divisions 
in the district, and before any action could in any way be taken by him, the vote of 
the membership of the entire system would have to be taken—the entire system of the 
railway, provided it is affecting one division of the railway system. According to the 
constitution the vote would require to be taken for the entire system, and if two-thirds 
of the membership on the entire system voted in favour of a strike, and due notice 
was served on the president—after this had been the case, he would be compelled ta 
order a strike. i YR 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q: That is the president of the—?—A. Of the alien iaiiom: 


’ By His Lordship : 

Q: At San Francisco ?/—A. At San Francisco, yes. He has no power to-order a 
strike unless the power becomes mandatory on him by-a two-thirds vote on the railway 
system. é 

By Mr. Rowe: 
- Q. When the freight-handlers joined the U. B. R. E. had they lost their connection 
with the Brotherhood of Freight-handlers ?—A. Our United Brotherhood of Freight- 
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“handlers was a purely” local organization: °° We had no: other’ conhection, siete po 
we had a charter from ‘the Dominion Trades Congress'4s'a local union, 
‘ Q. Was ei more oo one union on oo OF “Ps a Ae m ust one, as fine asi ee 
snow. 
Q. Under eid constitution of’ of U. B. R E. is’it phaaible $08 any: aispeieite craft 
to have connection with an international organization other than ‘the U. B. Ry Ev t— 
A: You mean, could they be members of the’ U- ee a E. and also pee of some 
other organization ? 
Q. Yes +—A. I don’t know anything to brevent ate’ 


By His Lordship: 


Q. Referring to the question again, has the president the islet ‘to: say over Bias 
area a strike should extend: ?+-A. ’No, ‘sir, only the railway system. 

Q. That would be a district—could more than one district vote on it Lon. L pre- 
sume it would, as a matter affecting them. 

Q. Supposing one district passes a two-thirds majority vote as required, and sends 
in a request to San Francisco, has the president to declare the strike generally, or can 
he confine the strike to any district ?—A. According to the constitution it Bayes soa 

railway system,’ 

Q. He is only the mouthpiece ?—A. Yes, of the organization. 

Q. He has no power to direct over what territory the strike shall extend 7—A. No. 

Q. If a strike is commanded over the whole system, it must go in force over the 
whole system whether he likes it or not ?—A. Yes, but there is a clause_in our con- 
stitution at the-present time which states that the president shall not declare a strike 
until the membership reaches 100,000 strong. 


Mr. Birp.—That i is at page 25, section 21. 
By His Lordship : ae 


Q. How.are you people out on wan a ‘as The president did not order our strike. 
There is nothing in the constitution for our going on strike. We went on strike because 
we saw the necessity of-it... We felt that we were up against.a hard proposition, and 
that we would rather die fighting than: die without fighting. . 

Q. How is it you are getting money from headquarters if you went out against 
the will of the president ?—A. We didn’t go against the, will of the president ; he 
sanctioned our action when he arrived. here. 

Q. Who—Estes ’—A. Yes. He stated that he thought. we had done pent ae 
there was nothing else for us; he agreed with us. 

Q. Then, to that extent ae constitution was overlooked ?—A. Well, it was not 
overlooked, my Lord, but I presume it was the intention of the framers. of that con- 
stitution that no contention should arise on the railway systems until the membership 
was perhaps 100,000 strong. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. Did you have votes in your locals in regard to the matter—on the question of 
going on strike in the division?—A. We did. 

Q. With what result —A. To the best of my knowledge there was one person dis- 
senting, and I believe that he afterwards withdrew his dissent. 

Q. So that it was unanimous ?—A. Practically so. 

- Q. Was the matter of going on strike referred to the other pierce in the Cana- 
dian general division—the other divisions in Canada ?—A. Not previous to, going .on 
strike, so far as I know. 

Q. The divisions here took—?—A. The initiative and took the burden wits going 

out on themselves. 
‘¥ i Had they. any compulsion or power of control over the ‘other divisions ok 


~~ None whatever. * 
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Q. So that each division in:going on strike acted independently ?—A. Truly. 
Q. So that: at Nelson, Revelstoke, Calgary, Winnipeg, votes must have been taken 
and a two-thirds majority ee @—A. I presume they were. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Did the divisions here have any head with the Deosiieae before they 
went on strike ?—A. Not so far as I knoy, relative to going on strike. 

Q. And you ignored him and the constitution both 1A. He had pect wired to, 
but he did not arrive until some time afterwards. 

Q. Then the men acted independently of the president and the constitution both? 
—A. Truly. As I said, there is nothing in the constitution to Eos the fact of our 
going on strike at the present time: : ; 

Q. You are not an officer of the union?—A. I am not... 

Q. Was it necessary to obtain the sanction: of the president before any funds from 
the foreign jurisdiction could be available, or did you take that risk—that you would 
stand alone ?—A. We took the risk on ourselves. 

Q. You had no guarantee or assurance ?—A. We ee no guarantee of anything, 
my Lord. 

Q. In fact, the president had not been communicated with hetarn ia strike took 
place 2?—A. He had been wired for.. I presume he was wired for the night before the 
strike, and he arrived here about six hours after the strike took place. 

Q. Did you have a three-quarter vote in favour of the strike over the whole sys- 
tem?—A. This division, as I said, took upon itself the initiative and went on strike 
without consulting any other divisions. The other divisions, as I presume, felt like- 
wise. 


His Lorpsuip.—Have you any objection to the other side seeing the ritual ? 
Mr. Birp.—I put it in for your Lordship personally: © 
His Lorpsuip.—I think the oath should be made public, but not the ritual. 


Mr. Brp.—I leave it in the hands of the Commissioners. Perhaps if I read the 
oath it may cover the matter. 


His Lorpsuir.—We will look through it, and if there is ; anything we think should 
-be brought to the attention of the government or the. public we will do so. 


(Witness reads the oath from Exhibit 29, ritual of U. B. R. E. as follows.) 


‘I do most solemnly and sincerely swear (or affirm) freely and volun- 
tarily, upon the holy bible, and my sacred honour, that I will never reveal 
any of the secrets of the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees, which 
have been heretofore, shall be at this time, or may at any future time, be im- 
parted to me as such, to any person whomsoever, unless under lawful authority 
of the Brotherhood; that I will never write, indite or print, or allow to be 
written, indited or printed, if in my power to prevent it, any of the unwritten 
work of the Brotherhood; that I will uphold and support its constitution and 
by-laws, and will obey and abide by all regulations and mandates issued 
through its various official channels, and will respect and comply with all 
decisions of its tribunals, when in accordance with its constitution and laws; 
that I will not knowingly wrong, cheat, nor defraud any member of this 
Brotherhood, or speak ill or slightingly of any member thereof; that I will 
assist all destitute worthy members of the Brotherhood who may apply to 
me for relief, as far as lies within my power; that, other things being equal, 
‘I will give employment to a member of this Brotherhood in preference to a 
stranger; that I will give members due and timely notice of any danger that 
I may know of, threatening them or their families; that I will recognize all 
signs, passwords, grips or signals which may be given me by members of the 
Brotherhood; that I will endeavour at all times to uphold and maintain the 
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dignity of the Brotherhood; that I will not recommend. any candidate for 

membership therein, whom I have reason to believe would prove unworthy. 

All this I most A eee and faithfully swear (or affirm), and will stead- 

fastly keep and perform without the least equivocation or mental reservation 

whatsoever, and will consider this obligation binding, whether I remain a 
member of the Brotherhood: or not,’ 


His Lorpsuie.—The Commissioners ill examine “the ‘balance of the book, and if 
there is anything of public interest to be brought out, we will do it, not otherwise. 


Q. You say this strike was ordered by ne division on its: own initiative. 2—A. 
Yes. 
Q. So that section 20 of he eneeiEon was araaronity disregarded. It says: 
‘Strikes cannot be declared unless two-thirds of the members in good 
standing on that railway system vote by -proxy or otherwise in favour of a 
strike, such vote to be certified to the president over the signatures of the 
managers and agents, and with the seals of the divisions affixed, which certi- 
ficates may be transmitted by telegraph or in such other manner as the presi- 
dent directs.’ 


—A. Yes, but the section of the constitution stating that no strike shall be declared 


‘by the president until the order has reached 100,000 strong, I think, has some bearing 


on that also. 

Q. It seems to me that both sections 20 and 21 were disregarded in this case. You 
see the difficulty, in which the public is interested in considering. is this, that if the 
unions don’t abide by their own constitutions, the public may feel in doubt as to when 
they will act under their constitution—don’t you see asthe idea I—A. Yes, Us understand, 
my Lord. 

Q. If the unions are trying to get: public opinion on their sidg, and I have no 
doubt that.is what they are trying to.do, it would be wise to abide by the constitution, 
especially when their constitutions are put in a reasonable way ?—A. I agree with 
you there, but there was no other course open for us but to strike; there was no course 
laid down in the constitution which would govern the situation, as I see it, and as I 
saw it at that time. 

Q. Would it not have been the best way if you had got your constitution amended 
before you went into this strike at all ?—A. My Lord, it was a hurrying time with us. 
In my opinion there would have been no U. B. R. E. on the C. P. R. inside of ten 
days. 

Q. You mean you would have all been discharged on one ground or other 2?—A. We 
would have been discharged, or our members intimidated to such an extent that we 
would have had to withdraw from work, as some had already done. So had we waited 
there would have been no U. B. R. E. to cause trouble to the C, P. R. had we waited 
until the time we were ready. 


By Mr. Davies : 


Q. You say by the terms of the oath, Mr. Johnstone, that you are not to 
reveal any of the secrets of the union—does that apply to revealing what takes within 
the lodge ?—A. I presume that it does if the nature of the transaction is such that it 
requires to be kept secret. 

Q. That is if the nature of the transaction is such that it would be to the disad- 


vantage of the union to-have it published 7—A. Yes. 


Q. What would happen supposing I asked you about occurrences which took place 
in the lodge in reference to this matter. Are you going to. reveal them or not ?—A. 
Well, I should use my own discretion in that respect, and if I saw fit to reveal them 
I would not reveal them without I had authority to do so from the constituted authori- 
ties under the constitution. | 
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. Q. Isee... They. also. require you to adhere: strictly to the provisions of the lige as 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Apparently Epon the first, Ane your ica anes was to disregard ne provisions 
of the constitution by declaring that strike, Is it not so 1—A,. I don’t agree with you 
altogether on that point. There.is nothing i in the constitution to govern the ordering of 
strikes at the present time. 

Q. You say there is, Mr. Johnstone. How pes you get. over. section 20, which states 
that no strike can be declared areca on a two-thirds vote?—A. Except by the advice 
of the president. 

Q. In this section 20 it ist a two- thirds Of the ‘people on ane railway system. 
Whereas, on your construction of the matter a strike could be brought. on by a vote of 
ee small division ?—A. My reason for saying it otherwise is the fact that it is not 

always possible to live up to the constitution when you are opposed to a power as great 
as the C. P. R. As. the noted leader, Eugene V. Debs, said; he would trample on any 
constitution in order to observe the rights of the people. That i is sufficient excuse. 

_. Q. You don’t pretend to say.any longer that it was in accordance with the constitu- 
tion ?—A. No, not according to the constitution as it stands there. 

Q. So who has to decide whether.the circumstances are-such as to warrant a viola- 
tion of your oath and the breaking of your constitution ?—A. Who has to decide. The 
membership have the right to decide. 

Q. The majority in an individual lodge could settle that: ?—A. Not in every case. 

Q. Well; you considered that was correct, did you not? That was what you did 
here ?—A. In this case, up to the time we went on, strike there was very little diseri- 
mination against other divisions of the brotherhood outside of Vancouver. I am not 
aware that there was any at Nelson, Revelstoke or even. Winnipeg. : 

Q. Then your idea is that the lodge have it within its power to violate the oath of 
the members and violate the provisions. of the ‘constitution ?—A.:No, I. don’t consider 
in all cases that they have a right to do that. I consider. that desperate means are 
required in desperate cases. 

Q. That is putting the judge of the Hecpekits case, the individual lodge gaun No, 
I don’t agree with that; what I call a ae case is where the life of the union is 
in the balance. 

Q. Who is to judge of that ?—A. There is no one eerent the weuinen of on organ- 
ization. 

Q. All the members of the LS aie lodge, because it was not the members of the 
organization. You only consulted one lodge ?—A. No, I don't agree with you in all 
‘eases; circumstances alter eases entirely. 

Q. And any particular lodge, if in its opinion the situation is so serious, can 
trample on its oath ?—A. Do you find anything in the constitution to warrant that Y 

Q. I.am asking you if, in your opinion, that is correct. Estes evidently thought 
that was the idea, did he not, when he sanctioned this strike ’—A. Well, I cannot give 
you a decided answer on that point. 

Q. That was clearly Estes’ idea of what the constitution is for—evidently to be 
broken ?—A. No, I don’t think it is. 

Q. Well, he sanctioned a very flagrant breaking of it 2—A. here is nothing in 
the constitution to cover that. particular circumstance. 

-Q. Yes, there is. Section 20 provides that no strike can be dectaxed| except ky a 
two-thirds vote of all the members of the railway system?—A. Yes, but if. we had 
an agreement with the C. P. Rif we had been a recognized organization. at that time, 
and had au agreem 4.1, that might be possible; under conditions as. they were at that 
time, it was impossible. . 

_.. Q, This constitution. does not. make any provision for that clause | applying until 
ihere was an agreement ?—A. No. 
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~~ Q. So that it is Clear that’ under this’ constitution, as it’ stands, the strike could be 
only legal after there has been a vote of two-thirds of the members of the railway sys- 
tem affected ?—A. Yes, according to the constitution. 

Q. Consequently, according to the constitution, a strike doula only be legal after 
the brotherhood had a membership of 100,000 ?—A. In ‘section 18 there is'a consider- 
able procedure to be gone through before there could be a strike by reason of a griev- 
ance; that is, the Pees must first ‘be pest to various pepe ¢—A. Yes, that 
is true. 

Q. And that was not done in this case ?—A. I Pere ite the grievance was pre- 
sented to the chief officials of the C. P. R. in this city. =~ 
Q. Was the grievance submitted to the parties provided for by this constitution 
and passed on by them before a strike was declared:?—A. This grievance was not a 
grievance in a single department. It was practically in every department, and there- 
fore came to a head much more quickly than “had it existed only in one department. 

Q. So this grievance must’ be submitted ‘to and passed upon by the parties who 
are made imperative in that’ — by" the constitution: bee I cannot answer that 
positively. 

Q. Look at section 18°and you can answer it. Theré is certainly a procedure 
which must be gone through. It goes from one to another, and soon until it gets up 
to the highest executive /—A. Yes. 

Q: And before a strike can finally be declared the president must be on the ground 
and use his personal influence to adjust the matter. Now, scarcely any of these things 
were done ?—A; A great many were overlooked. : 

Q. So far a8 the paper constitution goes, this strike is about as flagrant a viola- 
tion of its provisions in earring out a strike as one could have ?—A. No, I eee 
‘think so. 

Q. In spite of that the president, Mr. Estes, came here in response to’a eelesbraii 
What was that telegram ?—A. FE could ‘not say that; I did not send it. As I under- 
stand the telégram, it was a call requesting him to come and assist us. 

Q. As president ?—A. I presume. ‘According to the constitution we have a right 
to call on him. ; 

Q. And having violated the constitution in every possible way under the circum- 
stances, the next step was to ask Mr. Estes to come and assist you in accordance with 
the constitution, and he came. And he approved of what you had done i—A. He 
would not have been here if he disapproved. 

Q. Did he or did he not approve ?—A. He certainly approved. 

Q. And he subsequently called out the other divisions in British Columbia, the 
Territories and Manitoba, did he not ?—A. I don’t agree with you. 

Q. Is it not the fact ?—A. I don’t know that it is. 

Q. Did they come out without an order from him ?—A. I am telling you I cannot 
give that information positively, because I don’t: know who calleld the other divisions 


out. 
Mr. Birp.—We will produce the secretary to give this information. 


Q. Who did you understand called them out @—A. TI don’t know; I could not 
answer that question. 

Q. This was an illegal strike, as shows, Did the president take any action in the 
way of dismissing the people who had been responsible for this strike, for calling it— 
expelling them from the association ? Did the president expel any one?—A. He has . 
not the power to expel anybody. 

Q: Look at’ section 24 : . 

‘ Any member who does not comply with the president’s stile! order her 

~ Jegally given, or who resumes service in any department on the railway sys- 
tem when a strike is declared before officially called off by the president, or 
who incites an illegal strike, or commits any acts of violence during a strike, 
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shall be expelled forever froth’ this brotherhood, ‘and the expulsion shall appear 
in the “ Railway Employees’ Journal”,’ . 
—A. Yes, but ‘who expels him ? It does not say that the president shall expel him. 

Q. You think it does not mean that ?—A. No. 

Q. And ‘the president, *you say, sanetions-the matter. Who is the person who 
makes the call for money in a case of ‘this sort, what official does that, whose order is 
it +A. A call for money for the other organizations ? 

Q. I am speaking of the U. B. R. EF. For instance, you people want money, and 
you ask for money, but who decides whether the money is to be sent ?—-A. I presume 
the request comes from our executive. 

Q. Who decides whether or not. that ase ial be eunied IA. The members 
of ‘tho division. who are sending it. 

-Q. But don’t you send to the head office for eae a= A: I annie say as to 
whether funds come from the head office or not. 

Q. That is where they would come from, would they Not pty Not necessarily ; NS 
they could come from individual members. 

Q. Yes, they would be voluntary contributions, but the money of the brotherhood 
would necessarily come from the head office, would it not ?—A. I don’t know; -I cannot 
answer that question. 

—. Q. Well, you have the constitution ?—A. Yes, but I haleese it praeiien for the 
fact that the president may declare what funds shall be used for that purpose. 

Q. That is in the hands of the president ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And did the president send any money in this case ?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether any eee has come from the head- 
haba of the U. B. R. E. ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know if any money has come from anywhere from tiie U. BER: E. in 
the United States 2—A. What do you mean by the U. B. R. E.? 

Q. I mean any lodge or division ?—A. Yes, that’ is what I am see of. 

Q. Has any money come from them ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What. placee ?—A. I know that plenty of money hadi come from the digisics 
in San Francisco and other places; I haye heard the letters read at the meetings. 

— Q. Is that the head—San Francisco ?—A. No, a division, just as we are here. 

_ Q. How much have you received of this strike money ?—A. Five dollars; I would 
like to say I have not required any more. 
-Q. What have any other of the individual members: received ?—A. I could not 
answer for anybody except myself. | 

~  Q. Have they received the amount provided for by the constitution ?@—A. I could 
not answer that. 

Q. What has been done with the money: that has come from the outside to the 
treasury of the U. B. R. E.? What has it been spent on ?—A. I could not answer the 
question ; I am a member of the lodge, but not of the executive. 

Q. Well, are not these things reported to the lodge ?—A. Well, for me to enter 
into details would be impossible. 

Q. It has been spent chiefly in the way of giving it to the members A. I pre- 
sume in the way of assisting the individual members. 

Q. When you say you presume—do you know positively ?—A. No, I don’t. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Have you had any inquiries.in your lodge as to how it was spent oul © I have 
heard statements read by the agent—monthly statements. 
Q. Accounting for how much has come in, and how much disbiinsoa *—A. Exactly. 
Q. Have you had any audits ?—A. We hive an auditing committee and I presume 
they have gone over the work. You must remember I am not as well posted on this 
strike as I might be, for the fact that I have fees away, for some weeks working, 
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Q. Where have you been working ?—A: I have been working in a sbing mill, in 
Vancouver. 

Q. Is there a union there ?—A. There was jhe I left, my Lord; st saw that they 
were union men before I left. 


Mr. Birv.—I think possibly, I might raise. an apiacion in connection with the 
funds of the U. B. R. E. I understand the object: of the Commission is to inquire into 
the causes of strikes, and I think, to go into the distribution of the funds is only satis- 
fying the private curiosity. of the O. P. R. It dons not assist your Lordship in deter- 
mining the cause of the strike. . 


His Lorpsuir.—We are not simply confined to the cause of thé strike; we are in- 
vestigating the workings of the union generally, because it is expected that the Com- 
mission will make recommendations as to what legislation: should be passed in this 
connection. In order to deal-intelligently with the subject, we should Sow what the 
workings of the union are. 


- Mr. Birp.—There is no desire to keep back anything.. 


His LorpsuiP.—It. is in the interests of the union to see that the public get a right 
impression that they are really a beneficial thing. The only ware to suas of that is 
to have all the workings disclosed. 


Mr. Birpv.—It might be a desire on the part of tie Gy. Po eto measure the strength 
of this organization. 


Mr. Davis.—You remember Spaslane this morning. with reference to a blacklist, 
and I stated at the time that the company had none. That is correct, but if my learned 
friend means certain reports issued at the end of every month by the general superin- 
tendent: showing the.names. of men within his jurisdiction who: have been discharged, 
and stating the cause, I may say there are such. .The object is apparent; the same 
institution do not. wish a discharged man on again. 

Mr. Birp.—What I particularly desire, if it is not in the nature of a blacklist, is 
an agreement between all the railway corporations of North America, agreeing: that 
they will employ no man who has been in the employ of a railway company, unless he 
produces a document in the shape of a clearance from the corporation he has pre- 
viously worked for. I believe there is such an agreement in existence which has been 
sanctioned, if not signed, by all the railways in North America, so that a man, if he 
leaves here without such a clearance will apply in vain to any railway for employment. 

_ Mr. Davis.—If there is any agreement such as that, we have no objection to pro- 
duding it. 

His Lorpsuip.—lf there is such an agreement it should be brought to the attention 
of the court. 

Mr. Birp.—I have a witness here. who will prove the statement made by an officer 
of the C. P. R. as to the existence of such an agreement. 


By Mr. Davis’: 

Q. I see, Mr. Johnstone, under section 23 of the constitution, that each member 
who is out on strike, after the expiration of ten days, shall be paid the sum of $40, so 
long as that is not more than the salary he has been receiving. Has that been com- 
plied with ?—A. It has not in all cases. 

Q. In any case, as far as you know ?—A. I am not aware of the fact. 

Q. You don’t know ?—A. Perhaps they have received more than that. 


~ Q. Do you know of any case ?—A. No. 
By His Lordship : — 
Q. What section is that ?—A. Section 23, page 25. 
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Q. What was the extremely urgent necessity for the strike which you spoke of, 
which led the brotherhood: to override ‘all’ the rules and regulations ¢—A. Do you 
wish me to go into that in detail, my Lord $ © °° * SA i a i 
sty By His Lordship: cer sali ga gi te Sces Ser et ee 
Q. Yes; you see; it seems at present as if this: strike was outside the constitution 
altogether ?7—A. You wish to know the:urgent cause. The fact that some of our mem- 


bers had been removed to Montreal. Some had been sent: there apparently permanent- 
ly, some temporarily. - ; BAe asd. 
By Mr. Davis : , 

Q. Give the names ?—A. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Dick had been sent apparently per- 
manently, and Mr. Halton and Mr. Foulds temporarily. Reports were continually 
coming in of members being called before officers: : a 

Q. The names, please /—A. Iam not able to give-all the names in this connection. 

 Q. Whatever you can ?—A.-I will state these cases as clearly as I can, and then 
if the counsel requires the names of certain individuals let him ask me. _ ss 

Q. Where you know them, please mention them ?—A. The fact that members of 
our organization had been called up by superior officers, and the fact intimated to 
them that the U. B. R. E. would stand in the way of their promotion. 

Q. Do you know the names of any of these ?—A. No, I cannot remember the names 
just. now. ; 


By His Lordship : ! ’ 
Q. I suppose the names could be got 2A. From our. officers, certainly, my: Lord. , 
And they had been told that they would require to get out of the U.. B. R. E..or else 
get out of the company’s service; the fact that we as a body of freight-handlers had 
‘been told that our agreement would not be renewed—— 


By Mr. Davis : : 

Q. Told by whom ?—A. By Mr. Beasley, so our committee reported. Would not 
have our agreement renewed unless we withdrew from the U. B. R. E., and the fact 
that it was apparent to anybody and everybody who was conversant with the facts of 
the case, that the company was preparing for a strike. 

Q. For what reasons ?—A. From the fact that we had reports of men being en- 
gaged to come here; from the fact that we had been told by men who had been 
secured as special constables; that they would likely be called as special constables. 
The name of one of them was Squires. He was afterwards, I believe, employed. 

Q. Who made these reports to you /—A. Is it necessary to mention these names ? 

His Lorpsuip.—Yes. 


A. I am relating what took place in our division meetings, and I don’t consider 
it altogether in compliance with my oath that I should reveal these names, 

Q. You see, Mr. Johnstone, the public are putting a large amount of money into 
this Commission, and its intention is to get at the facts. In order to do this, we must 
get at the reasons that actuated the men in going out on strike’—A. I know that, and 
I am anxious to give all the information I can, but I don’t like to divulge what took 
place in secret meetings of our organization. Besides the O,P.R. might be prejudiced 
against these men on account of these very things. 


Mr. Davis.—We will undertake that that will make no difference. . The fact would 
be very apparent that if the names of any men were given to the C.P.R. and anything 
was done to prejudice those men, that as officers of a corporation they would not, dare 
to do such a thing, and would not. Po 
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His Lorpsuip.—Would you undertake to the Commission that,no.men would be 
prejudiced | Reo 

Mr. Davis.—Yes, ie am: PS ie to give ‘an euler oe that no, ). man onl be pre- 
judiced by reason of any evidence which he gives here. . pare 

Witness.—If you will excuse me, I have had some experience in ret barat service, 
and I know that an excuse can easily be secured to discharge'a man Without apparent 
discrimination: “No’man-is perfect: at*his work,.and itis: very easy to secure an excuse 
for dismissal against a man-who has made himself Chuntestonisa to-an official of a railway 
company with apparent good cause). ear’ 7) Ss 

Mr. Rowe.—What, exactly, is the act in ene Tee names ‘? 

Mr. Davis,—We want to follow it up. He says reports. have been given from 
people. he does not know. 


‘ 
dif 


Mr. Rows. ems ee gives the name a) the men. to, ae geen asa special constable. 

Mr. Davis.—The question is whether. or-not the. men. had been engaged. 

Mr. Rowr.—Haveyou gota man who would:state as to that ¢ 

Mr. Davis.—In that particular case we have got a man. 

Mr. Birv.—Perhaps, in. order to avoid this witness divulging anything, I°could 
have particulars of discrimination handed in to the Commissioners, and to my learned 
friend. 

His Lorpsuip. habs is nicer: for our purpose is ; that you have a certain num- 
ber of men, whom, in your opinion, were discriminated against on the ground of be- 
longing to this organization, and taking an active part in its organization. These 
ought to be sufficient for the purpose. ) 

Mr. Davis.~—Quite sufficient, so long as this suidenes anne not go further then that. 

‘His Lorpsurp.—Of course any mere testimony without mentioning names could 
not amount to anything with the Commission, anyway. 

Mr. Birv.—I think I can furnish the Commissioners and Mr. Davis a complete 
statement of the men who claim to have been discriminated against. 

His Lorpsuip.—Y ou are getting it down to a definite issue; I am very glad of that. 


By Mr. Davis : 
Q. Were there any further reasons besides those you have stated ?—A. I am just 
trying to,\think; I have been considerably cross-examined, and I am just trying to 
collect these facts if I ean. 


By His Lordship : Pare 
Q. Had the U.B.R.E,.as a body made any demand on the C.P.R. at any time ?— 
A. Not at that time; the only demand that was ever made on the Cr R. was in Janu- 
ary. A request was made. 


By Mr. Davis : 
Q. I was going to ask him about that in a moment. It is rather a long story, and 
“Will interrupt this. No demand had been made prior to that time except the one in 
January?—A. That is the case of men being called in by their eet officers and 

asked to withdraw from the U.B.R.E. 

| Q. These are all the reasons you rate for saying that the men oR on re a The 
These are all the reasons /—A. All 'I can remember at the present time. 
be. Q. I suppose the sum of the thing is, you are striking for self-preservation ie A. 
. Truly; I look on this more in the nature of a lock-out than a strike... 

-Q. Now; why, Mr. Johnstone, was it necessary to strike at that, particular time, 
rather than ten days later. You said the Brotherhood. would have been destroyed if 
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the strike had been allowed to Sthad for ten days longer ?—A. Yes, from the fact that 
some of our members would have been forced by their position, I believe, to withdraw 
from the organization, rather than sacrifice their position, and others would have been 
discharged, and others transferred. 

Q. That is what you think would have happened within ten days ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you would have had, if you had waited the ten days, a lock-out, which 
would have been no worse than:a strike for you, and«I should: think, better. Why 
didn’t you wait the ten days and make it-a lock-out instead of a strike oN. In other 
words you would advise the U. B. R. E. to. allow the C.. de R.-to-crush them out, rather 
than make an effort in their defece ?: 

Q. I am asking: you why you did not do that Wee My reason is, as I told you, 
that our members would have been. discriminated against, and some of them forced to 
withdraw, others removed, and our forces would have been generally disorganized. 

Q. Then it was absolutely necessary for the life of the Brotherhood that they 
should strike on the very day they struck ?—A. As I see it, and.as I saw it then. 

Q. There was nothing in these suggested reasons that they struck because. Forrest 
had not been properly treated ?—A. No, that is a case I did not mention. So far as 
his case is concerned we have always been willing to take his case up on its merits. 

Q. But you didn’t ask that ? They were willing to investigate it ?—A. I don’t 
know about that. . 

Q. You know their rule is that whenever any charge is made against an employee, 
they suspend him temporarily, investigate the charge, and if he is found guiltless he 
is reinstated and paid for the time lost ?—A. That is supposed to be the rule, but I 
have never experienced it. 

Q. Did you understand that to be the rule yeti) Yes. 

Q. The U.B.R.E. did not allow that course to be pursued with Forrest, did ee 
—A. There is always a point at which things culminate. This case of Forrest’s was 
the last thing that broke the camel’s back. 


His Lorpsuip.—We know nothing about this Biers case. 
Mr. Davis.—The details are not of any particular importance. 


Q. But you understand they set out in their statement of case that the reason 
they struck is because Forrest was suspended?—A. That is not as I stated it. 

Q. Did the U. B. R. E. allow the C. P. R. to follow the usual course in the case 
of Forrest?—A. The U.B.R.E. was not considered in the case. 

Q. Is that your answer 2—A. The C. P. R. have never agreed to recognize the 
U. B. R. E. in that respect. 

Q. Is that your answer ?—A. Dee that answer satisfy you ? 

Q. Is it the best answer you can give ?—A. What answer do you wish ? 

Q. Whatever other answer you can give ?—A. If you mean that the U. B. R. E. 
did not consent to suspension you are perfectly correct in believing that they did not 
consent to it. 

Q. They were not willing that his case should be investigated in the usual way, 
but they required his immediate reinstatement ?—A. That is one of the requests, I 
believe. 

Q. They said that unless that were done they would go on strike ?—A. Coupled 
with other clauses. 

Q. But unless they reinstated Forrest the employees would go out on strike, would 
they not ?—A. That was one of the clauses, I believe. 

~ Q. In fact, it was the only condition given, was it not ?—A. No. 
Q. I will read you a notice—you recognize it, I presume ?—A. Yes. 


(Exhibit 30 read). 
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Vancouver, February 26, 1903. 
‘R. Marpo.e, Esq. . print apie 
General Superintendent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Vancouver. 


“Dear Sir.—We, the undersigned ernie of vite is have been. in- 
structed to write you requesting the immediate withdrawal of the suspension 
of H. P. Forrest of the local freight staff issued subsequent to. your cancella- 
tion of his suspension by Mr. Beasley. 

‘We further request a cessation of the policy of sitimidation lately pur- 
sued against the employees of various departments by your various officials 
because of. their Fined in..the United Brotherhood . of Railway 
Employees. 

tA Sauseathory reply hereto is Serieeea by: 1. 30 0 relock to-morrow, 27th 
instant, otherwise the employees represented by this committee will cease 
work. at 12 o’clock, noon. , 

‘Yours truly; - r 
(Signed.) Rosert Brooks, 
ay ESE F. J. WALKER, 
Davin Laverock, 
A. G. DENISON; 
Sane 
Q. That is the notice ?—A. Yes. 
His Lorpsuip.—That letter is dated February 26th, the strike took place when ? 


Mr. Birp.—The clerks went out on the 27th, and the freight handlers on the 2nd. 


By Mr. Davis : 

Q. This committee of employees mentioned in the notice were U.B.R.E. men ?— 
A. I presume they were. 

Q. The people striking were the U.B.R.E. ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Unless Forrest were immediately reinstated the U.B.R.E. would immediately 
strike—is that not a fact ?—A. I presume. I want to draw your attention to the fact 
that Mr. Forrest’s case was supposed to have been fully investigated previous to that 
by the C.P.R. or else how could they arrive at the decision to suspend him. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. When was aes suspension in the first place ?—A. Five o relodk on the 26th. 


Mr. Davis.—The ordinary procedure is to suspend a man, and then investigate the 
charge. If the charge is not proved, he is reinstated and paid for all the time he is 


suspended. 

His Lorpsure.—I would like to get these dates in order. The same day the letter 
was written to Mr. Marpole, on the 27th, the clerks went out; then on March 2 the 
freight handlers went out. Now, who else went out, if anybody ? 

Wirness.—That was all in the city, I believe, in connection with that. 

Mr. Rowe.—I understand that the clerks, the office men, the baggagemen and hop 
men went out on February 27, and the freight handlers on March 2 ? 

Wirness.—Yes, the total number of men being 215. 


By Mr. Davis : 
Q. From what you say the U.B.R.E. would have struck irrespective of this Forrest 
question ?—A. No. 
His Lorpsurp.—We would like to get the chain of events, and the dates. 1 suppose 
we can get these. 
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His Lorpsuip.—_ What‘ about the teamsters and longshoremen ?- ~*~ | 


Mr. Birp.—I think these facts will come out in due course wiih the examination 
of the other witnesses. 


His Lorpsuip.—We would like: to’ get the dates now. 


Mr. BopwELt. —Could not a list be put 1 in for the use of the Commissioners by to- 
morrow morning e 


Mr. Biro. —Yes, I can do het 


By. Mr. Davis : 


» Q. Now the strike would ie far she at the same time apart from this ques- 
tion of Mr. Forest ?—A. No, I think not. . -. 

Q. If it were necessary for the Brotherhood iy preite exactly then, why would it 
not ?—A. I cannot say positively in that case; that is a circumstance that I have not 
considered. 

Q. That is the best answer you can give to that ?—A. Yes; I petheon say -avhether 
it would have taken place or not. 

Q. The U.B.R.E. had held the company up in a similar way in the preceding Janu- 
ary ?—A. I don’t know that you could call it a hold-up. 

Q. That was what: Mr. Marpole called it at the time ?—A.. Possibly, I don’t know. 

Q. How much notice did they give them ?—A. I could not say as to that, 

Q. Both occasions were picked out with a ~ecial view—the Empress was com- 
ing in ?—A. No, I think not. 

Q. It was a'mere coincidence that the dexnand was made within 24 hours of the 
arrival of an’ Empress ?—A. I don’t know.- 

Q. Do you think it was a coincidence or intentional i—A. I suppose it was a coin- 
cidence. 

Q. What notice was given in J AM SUE annery 6, I thinks it was 2A. I could 
not give the date. 

Q. Do you know the details of that J anuary meeting gk! Partly, I ie 

Q. They demanded there again that a certain man should be reinstated without 
investigation, did they not—Halton ?—A. Yes, I remember the circumstance. 

Q. That is true, is it not ? That he should be reinstated without investigation ? 
—A. Yes, certainly, reinstatement was requested. 

Q. And it was not denied that what he had been suspended for had taken place— 
that he had left his employment without giving notice 7—A. That is denied. 

Q. That he went to Seattle without permission ?—A. That is denied. 

Q. He claimed to get permission to stay at home because he was sick 2@—A. When 
T ask for leave of absence from the C. P. R. or my employer at any time, I claim I have 
a perfect right to use it as I see fit, so long as I don’t exceed the absence which I have 
obtained, and I consider no man in the employ of the C. P. R. can do more. 

Q. So that is your idea of things as a straightforward way of dealing with your 
employer, to obtain leave on the ground of sickness, and then go to Seattle 2—A. I 
don’t know that he asked that. as A . 

Q. I am putting this fact to you ?—A. I don’t know they are facts. it ge 

Q. If they were, would you consider that honest or straightforward way of deal- 
ing ?—A. I don’t consider it any business of an employer how an employee spends 
his leave of absence. 

Q. Would you consider it was honest dealing with fe ine I—A. I think he 
was perfectly within his rights. 

Q. Now, the U. B. R. E. then demanded his seit tonne @—A, Yes, a think it 
was requested ; I don’t know about demanded. 

Q. Well, or they would strike tA. I don’t remember whether that clause was in 


the request or not. 
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Q: And that was a day or two before Mr. Marpole was going away, in addition to 
this other trouble ?—A. I believe it was shortly before he went away. 

Q. You heard what Mr. Marpole stated at the time—that he would have to give 
way and reinstate this man because a pistol was being held at his head ?—A. I think 
that was another occasion, when the pistol was held at his head. 

Q. What was that occasion ?—A. That was during a little eosin ey in the 
freight office with reference to an increase of pay. 

Q. You are in error as to that. But you would think that Mr. Marpole could 
properly use such language ?—A. No, I think not. 

Q. When did Mr. Estes first come into this country ?~—A. The first time, I think, 
was on November 15, 1902. | 

Q. He was here in January at the time of the threatened strike ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he interviewed Mr. Marpole ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you are aware that he was told by Mr. Marpole that if the U. B. R. E. 
were going to treat him that way that he would have to protect himself ?—A. I am not 
aware of that. 

Q. You think it wise that they should make some provision against a similar thing 
happening—having been held up that way before ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you think any company or business man could run his business with dis- 
cipline in that way?—A. The question is who decides the discipline, the O.P.R.? . 

Q. Now, this U. B. R. E. were going to strike in January. In January, had the 
necessary steps been taken to have a strike of the U. B. R. E. ?—A. What do you refer 
to ? 

Q. I am referring to just what I ask. On January 6, at the time that the U.B.R.E. 
threatened strike, had they put themselves in a position to strike legally under the con- 
stitation ?—A. They did not strike. 

Q. Please answer the question that I ask ?—A. If you mean, did they carry out 
the constitution as it is laid down, no. 


By His Lordship : 
-Q. That was in connection with the Halton case ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Davis : 

Q. The constitution seems very much like the proverbial pie-crust. You say, Mr. 
Johnstone, that there are only two or three socialists among the U. B. R. E. You are 
not, I presume, a socialist 7—A. I am not a member of any socialist party, but if you 
ask me if I believe in socialism, probably I will tell you I do to a certain extent. 

‘Q. Perhaps this would be your idea. I am going to read you an extract, and ask 
you what you think of the sentiments expressed in that, whether or not you would 
approve of them in your president, Mr. Estes ? 

Mr. Birrp.—What is that extract from ? 

Mr. Davis.—It is an extract from a letter written by Mr. Estes, the president of . 
the U. B. R. E., to Mr. Harold Poore, the organizer of the U. B.R. E. i 

Mr. Birp.—I suppose my friend will produce the letter ¢ 

Mr. Davis.—I may sé@y, for my learned friend’s benefit, that we are taking steps’ 
to have the original here. 

His Lorpsuir.—lIf he undertakes to have the letter here, that is enough. At any 
rate the witness can give his answer conditionally, on the hypothesis that that was the 
letter. 

Mr. Davis. —(Quotes from Exhibit 31). : . 

5. ‘Tn all your writings carefully word your articles SO as He develan a mt 
sentiment for the U. B. R. E.—the Industrial Union Plan—the A. L..U., and 
against the reactionary and capitalistic party now temporarily in control of. 
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the A. F. of L. and not against the masses of members comprising the A. F. 
of L. Continually separate the administration of the A. F. of L from the 
A.F. of L. itself, and give all possible praise to the masses of the A.F. of L., 
but without being personal or vindictive, condemn the teriporary capitalistic 
administration of the A. F. of L. in the shortest terms you can possibly em- 
ploy.’ : 
‘In this way you will constantly stimulate and augment a great public 
sentiment for the U. B. R. E., for the Industrial Union, for the A. L. U. and 
for socialism (but don’t use the word) and against the capitalism and Gom- 
pers faction which is working in’ harmony with Mareus A. Hanna, and the 
~ infamous civic federation to keep down the masses of the people.’ 


Q. Is that in accordance with your own idea, ?—A. Well, I could not say. I have 
not looked into that question thoroughly. I have my own idea of socialism, and I am 
not prepared to judge Mr. Estes’ idea of socialism, as I. don’t know what his idea may 
be. . 
she Qe You don’t disapprove of socialism so long as the word is not used ?—A. Not 
necessarily that the word should not be used, or that I should entertain his idea. 

.. Q. You don’t then object to the word being used 2—A. No, I don’t. 

Q. And you have no objection to what Mr. Estes says 4—A. As I said before I 

don’t object to the word, nor so far as I can see, to the general tone of the letter. 
. -Q. I understand from you that the freight handlers who went out on the 2nd 
of March had. an agreement in writing with the company binding them to work for 
the company at certain agreed wages, up to the 21st June, 1903, and not to leave that 
agreement without 30 days’ notice 2—A. That agreement is not binding as I understand 
it, it is merely a schedule of prices, and that these prices shall-not be departed from 
without thirty days’ notice, as I understand it. a 

Q. When did you arrive at that understanding ?—A. I have always had that un- 
derstanding. hale : 

Q. That is not an agreement to work for the O.P.R. ?—A. No, because we were 
employed by the hour, and we had a right to terminate our employment at the end of. 
any hour. i? , ts ree: 


Mr. Brrp.—I understand there is no document signed by. the union; that it was 
tntended to be a mere memorandum of schedule of rates. 


Mr. Davis—What took place was that there was an agreement arrived at: verbally. 
They agreed to it, and a letter was written by Mr. Marpole setting out the terms... 


His Lorpsuip.—As I gather, it was simply a notice agreeing as to the wages paid. 


‘Mr. Davis.—But really in force until the 21st. June unless notice is given, It 
means, I think, that the men should remain working, otherwise. it would amount to 
nothing. . 

Tis Lorpsnip.—tIt seems to me that the length of notice which the men must give 
is provided for so that as long as they ‘are at work, the wages are not to be cut down 
without thirty days’ notice. There is certainly no agreement. I don’t suppose. there 
could have been any agreement, because this body is not incorporated. 


Mr. Davis.—There are written agreements with all these associations. As a rule 
they are made with a committee of the men signed by the committee and binding on 
the men. ; 

Q. Then do I understand from you that this was not considered to be an agreement 


which required the men to remain working for the company for any particular length 
of time ?—A. Not as I understand it. . Shy 5 
“ Q. I want to know what your understanding was then?—A. As I have always un- 


derstood it, that schedule is merely a schedule of prices. 
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Q. Was it binding on the C, P. R.2—A. The C. P. R. had a perfect right to dis- 
charge me at. any time if they saw fit, or any member of the freight- handlers’ associa- 
tion. 

Q. That is your understanding of the arrangement mA. Perfectly. 

Q. I understood you to tell my learned friend Mr. Bird that the freight handlers 
did not wish to go out at first on account of that agreement. What did you mean by 
that ?—A. I meant just what I said ; that although we did not consider the agreement 
actually binding, that the Soreceiant was there, 

Q. Was it.an agreement or not ?—A. The agreement there is with regard to prices. 
We did not wish to terminate that or. interrupt the harmonious relations which had 
existed between ourselves and the. company, without. we were compelled to do so. 

Q. And the mere striking of the U. B. R. E. was not sufficient ?—A. No. 

Q. Then what was sufficient ?—A. From the fact that we as freight: handlers had 
decided to continue at our work. 

Q. The striking of the U. B. R. E. was not sufficient to induce the freight-handlers, 
who were members also, to go out ?—A, Yes. 

Q. What. then, was sufficient to induce’ you to come out?—A. As TI said already, 
this morning, the fact of our being placed in contact with’ seabs. 

Q. In what way ?—A. The fact of our members haying to handle bills which had 
been made out by scabs, men who had taken the places of strikers. 

Q. That is, the U. B. R. E, men, on strike two or three days before ?—A. Exactly; 
os from the fact that men were thee as I said before, waiting to take our places, 
and that one of our men was discharged—Fowler, and from the fact that I myself, the 
last day I worked there—it has been my duty for some years to take charge of the 
freight office on Sunday—the last Sunday I worked I was shadowed by a scab from the 
time I entered the office until I left it; that man was at my elbow all the time. 

Q. Who was the man?—A. I don’t know, and I don’t eare to know him. 

Q. Any other reasons?—A. No, I think oie reasons are sufficient. There was a 
reason from the fact that the company wished to force on us a new agreement before 
the old.one had expired, coupled. with the amendment that our agreement would not.be 
removed unless we withdrew our membership from the U.B.R.E. 

Q. What difference would it make? You say the old agreement was not binding 
at all? How could there be a question of it expiring ?-A. I don’t know what was the 
reason of bringing that up. 

Q. How could it: make any difference ay If that agreement was not renewed I 
expect that our wages would be.reduced. 

Q. Why did you object to their wanting to renew it?—A. Because the old one had 
not expired. I assure you it is a new procedure on the part of the O.P.R. to try and 
rush agreements; they usually stand them off. 

Q. Did not they want to make that agreement with you prior to the strike2—A. 
age knew it was coming. 

_Q. Was it not prior to the 27th?—A. It was on the evening of the 26th, I believe. 

Q: That could not have been the reason why ?—A. Yes, it was. 

Q. Well, what was I going to say?—-A. You were going to say that was the reason 
why they did not want to renew it. 

Q. No, I was not going to say anything of the kind. Tf that was the reason for 


your striking, why didn’t you strike with the rest of the U.B.R.E.?—A. We had not 


been shoved up against scabs. 
Q. How could anything else result after these went on strike? How could any- 


‘thing else happened, but that somebody olse should take their places and do that work? 
A, That is not our affair. 


Q. You might just as well have struck with them?—A. Possibly. 

‘Q. Then it looked as though you were looking for some technicality to get over 
this agreement ?—A. I don’t look at it that way. 
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Q. As a matter of fact this constitution requires you to take the position which 
you did take?—A. I don’t think that it does. (3 

Q. I will read section 25. I think it goes a great deal farther even that you 
would go: (Quotes) ; ; 

‘Whenever a reasonable satisfactory adjustment of grievances of a member 
or of members of the Brotherhood, or of the Brotherhood, or any division or 
department thereof, is refused by the management of any railway, notice of 
refusal to adjust grievance may be given by the joint order of the president 
and Board of Directors, and upon the same being made, and until the same is 
revoked no member of the Brotherhood shall perform any labour or service in 
or upon any such railway or upon or in connection with any of the business, 

property, freight or passengers thereof either while actually upon said rail- 
‘way, or upon premises owned by the corporation owning the same, or under 
the control or direction of such corporation or its management, or that may 
be destined for or to be carried upon any such railway or any part thereof, or 
that may be coming from or to be transported from the same or from any part 
thereof, and while such notice is in effect and until the same is 
lawfully revoted by the authority issuing the same, no member 
of the Brotherhood shall in anywise handle, transport, or be in any way con- 
nected with the handling, transmission or transportation of any of the 
freight, or passengers or property of said railway or of the railways affected 
by and specified in said order, under penalty of expulsion. 
Q. That would cover pretty nearly everything ?—A. It covers a good systematic 
strike. 
Q. For instance, lumber that was being brought over the O.P.R. for the building 
of houses—no member of the U.B.R.E. would have anything to do with that?—A. I 
presume not. 
Q. It is about as sweeping as anything possibly could be, in brief. 
Q. You have’spoken of the discharge of Fowler. What was-he discharged for ?— 
A. As I understand it, for refusing to accept bills made out by scabs. é 
Q. Do you consider the travelling agent, Mr. Bell, a scab ?—A. I consider any 
man or official who goes outside of his own department to perform labour, a seab. 
Q. Do you consider the travelling agent a scab ?—A. Yes, if he went out of his 
own department to scab. | . . 
Q. And the land agent, Mr. Forrest, a scab ?—A. Yes. 
Q. And because Fowler was dismissed for refusing to handle bills made out by 
- these old officers of the C. P. R. they would go on strike 2@—A. One of..the grounds ; 
T don’t know that it would be a ground by itself ; I won’t say that it: would not, either. 


By Mr. Rowe: . 

Q. These are documents that would not usually be made out. by these officials ?— 
A. Yes, these men were outside their own department ; came into that department to 
take the place of men on strike. ‘ 

Mr. Birp.—My learned friend is proceeding ‘on the assumption that these bills 
were made out by Messrs. Forrest'and Bell. I am informed that they were made ovt 
by the scab employees who were put in substitution and not by officials of the com- 
pany. : 

Mr. Davis.—I am not putting that in as evidence. As I understand, my instruc- 
tions are that the document which Fowler refused to have anything to do with was 
made out by Bell and Forrest. I put it as hypothesis. 6 SST she 


By Mr. Davis: is 5 x ; 
Q. The official paper, as I understand it, is the Railway Employees’! Journal ?— 
A. Yes. : ae, UAV RPERIRADLEED AT BREMAG™ GRRE REST” feat 
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Q. Published where?—A. In Frisco, I’ believe. ren 

Q. Do the members of the U.B.R.E. subscribe to it, as a rule?—A. Every member 
of the U.B.R.E. gets a copy of-it. I.believe there is a copy once a week. 

Q. Then you have been taking it yourself ?—A. Yes. 


(Copy of Railway Employees’ Journal dated May 28, 1903, handed in, identified 
_ by witness. Exhibit 32.) ; 


Q. This contains, among other items, the following :— 


‘The U.B. of R.E. has established a strong union in Great Falls. Some 
of the hardest workers in the new. union are old members of the A.R.U. An 
ice-cream social was given on the west side, where the aims and objects of 
the new union were explained to the railway men. It is thought the U.B. of 
R.E. will shortly extend over the entire system. The plan of organization 
appeals to the workers. It embraces every employee of the railroads, from 
the man on the track to the clerk in the auditor’s office. It believes in politi- 
cal action on the part of the. unions; is affiliated with the A.L.U. and the 
Western Federation of Miners; has a membership of over twenty-five thou- 
sand, and is in a better position to give protection to its members than any 
other railway organization in existence.’ 


Mr. Birp.—I believe that statement is absolutely correct. I would like to see if it 
is an editorial or not. 
Mr. Davis.—I put in the issue of May 21, which contains, among other things, the 
following :—(Exhibit 33.) 
‘The strike of the Comox miners, at instance of Western Federation of 
Miners, and really in support of the U.B.R.E., shuts off the O.P.R. coal supply 
at the coast, as the company got 15,000 tons a month from this source.’ 


By His Lordship: 

Q. Is that the official organ of the U.B.R.E.?—A. That is published in San 
Francisco. : 

Mr. Davis.—That is the official organ in the constitution. At page 36, article 12, 
section I., ‘the Railway Employees Journal shall be the official organ of the Brother- 
hood.’ 

Q. That is the issue of March 19, is it not ?—A., Yes. 


(Put.in, marked Exhibit 34.) 


Mr; Birp.—Is that an extract from any newspaper? The former was only an ex- 
tract from a newspaper, without comment. ~ eS 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. This is the issue of March 12, is it not?—A. Yes. 


(Exhibit 35.) 


Mr. Davis.—My learned friend cannot. take any exception to what I am going to 
read. It is an editorial of the first water, headed: ‘The American Labour Union 
Takes a Hand?’ eS 

‘The United Brotherhood has not been prone to boast of its power or, its 
achievements, but it has gone steadily forward, and has so brought its mem- 
bers together that the spirit of fraternity and brotherhood is firmly engendered 
in their hearts and, if this fact has ever been questioned, the manner in which 
all are interesting themselves in the cause of their brothers in Canada would 
prove the contrary. Within a few hours after the members in Vancouver 

had severed their connection with the C. P. R., other divisions in Canada 
had signified their willingness to lend every aid to the cause.’ 
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The American Labour Union has thrown its weight into the balance 

of ee s scales in favour of the United Brotherhood. On the 6th instant, 

a telegram was directed to the American. Labour Union requesting that the 

Western Federation of Miners stop handling coal on Vancouver Island for 

the Canadian Pacific Railway. Within a few hours every member of the 
powerful Western Federation of Miners in Vancouver had ceased work.’ 

Mr. Bopwetu.—That is the same date that Mr. Shenton telegraphed to Mr. Moyer, 

and the U. B. R. E. publish it as showing the connection between them and the 

Western Federation. 


By Mr. Davis: 3 | 
Q. That is the edition of April 23, is it not?—A. Yes, 


(Exhibit 36.) 


. Q. It is more with a view of showing the light j in which they treat this question 
of a strike. You have seen Mr. Estes’ sheet ‘from headquarters in the field’ on the 
27th?—A. I don’t know that I have; I could not say that I have seen it. 

Q. Just take a look at it?--A. Yes, I presume that is. his circular, although IL 
could not be positive, because I don’t remember having read it-before. - 


(Put in as Exhibit 37.) 


Mr. Davis.—It is headed ‘Executive Office, President’s ‘Headquarters in the 
Field” and also ‘General Offices, 210 Parrott Building, San Francisco,’ and is ad- 
dressed ‘To all unions affiliated with the American Labour Union.’ I am putting 
this in to show that Mr. Estes was cechangosh at the bottom of this strike, ay 
from beginning to end. - 

His Lorpsuip.—It seems to be a fairly truthful account of matters up to date. 

Mr. Davis.—Yes, with the exception of a certain amount of exaggeration. ‘The 
Trades and Labour Councils at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Nelson, Calgary, Revelstoke 
and Victoria have endorsed the strike and are doing all in their power to help the 
movement, morally and financially. . . . There are one thousand men out (Of 
course, that is a little stretched). . . . Make all remittances to Fred. J. Halton. 

Your for industrial unionism, Geo. Estes, President U.BR.E. We approve 
oad endorse the above appeal.’—Signed by the officers of the American Labour Union. 

Mr. Birp.—I understand, Mr. Commissioners, that this document ig not in yet. I 
am not prepared to admit that that was prepared by Mr. Estes. In fact, it appears on 
the face of it that it is not so. That was prepared by Mr. Halton, the secretary of the 
union here. He signed Mr. Estes name to it. If that i is sought to be put in as capital 
against Mr. Estes I cannot admit the document. 

His Lorpsurpe.—There is nothing in the document you repudiate 2 

Mr. Birp.—I repudiate the fact of the authorship of George Estes. 

His Lorpsuip.—It is supposed to embody the true facts ? 

Mr. Davis.—With the exception of 945 instead of 1,000 out, 


His Lorpsuip.—Is there anything in it you wish to repudiate on behalf of the 
U.B.R.E. ? 

Mr. Birp.—It is sought £0 be put in by counsel for the G.P.R. cam George Estes, 
representing the fact that he has controlled and managed the strike from the be- 
ginning. 

Mr. Davis. —Mr. Halton will be in the.box, and we can see if he has his authority. 

Mr. Bopwenu.—A copy of this circular has already been put ‘in as an exhibit at 
Victoria, I think. It is marked Exhibit R. 
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By Mr. Davis : 


Q. Have you ever seen this (Exhibit 38, Letter from Committee of Employees to 
R. Marpole, dated 5th January, 1903) ?—A. No, I believe that is the first time I have 
seen it. Fee 

Q. Will you swear to that ?—A. I will swear that I have no recollection of it. 

Q. Or this sheet by Estes ?—A. I know nothing about that’ circular, 

Mr. Davis.—That is all. 


By Mr, Bird : 


Q. All communications, some of which have been filed by my learned friend, did 
they emanate from your union, or how were they presented to Mr. Marpole previous 
to the strike ?—A. They would emanate from the executive under instructions from 
the union, I presume. 

Q. Was there any necessary connection between that committee of employees who 
signed, and the union ?—A. That would be acting ‘on and by authority of the union. 

Q. Did all the members of the U. B. R. E. come out on strike at the first instance 


_ on the 27th February ? You told:us the clerks—were there’any exceptions ?—A. Yes. 


There was, I believe, a man by the namie of Burns, who did not go out, a man named 
Ferris, and a man named Dangerfield who did not go out at that time. RP 

Q. Where there any members who were not called out 2—A. Yes. 

Q. How is that ?—A. Because we had some members, one in particular whom 
I have in my mind, who was past’ the age of retiring according to the OC. P. R. pension 
scheme, and for him to desert his employment would expose him to the penalty of 
losing his pension. Ge ! tines 

Q. Were there any more besides this one man. who were allowed to stay in, although 
the union men went out ?—A. Yes, there was one, a C. P. R. police officer. 

Q. I don’t want. the names, but how many were there, do you know, members of 
the union allowed to remain-at the present time ?—A. Four I have in my mind at 
the present time. iby . eats 

Q. Why was an exception made in their case—you have told us one on account of 
age?—A. Yes. SEY Sage ) ame s 

Q. Any circumstances in connection with the others?—A. Two of them’ were 
on account. of being the only two men in their department, I believe, and the other 
one was a police officer, and they did not want to interfere with him. 


By His Lordship: igi die m 
*“Q. Do you approve of ‘sympathetic strikes, Mr. Johnstone 7—A. I do not, my 
Lord. ; 

Q. Then so far as you had any view or opinion in the matter you would not have 
approved of calling out the miners at Vancouver Island in sympathy with the U. B. 
R. E. ?—A. No, I could not say that I would approve of it. ; 

Q. Do you approve of the boycott ?—A. I do, my Lord, where it becomes: tieces- 
‘gary. 

Q. I notice a statement in to-day’s. paper that a woman keeping a boarding house 
was forced to exclude seabs, as they are called by union men, in this way—that the 
union men threatened to leave unless the other people were expelled 2—A. I would 
consider that would be perfectly right. I would be sorry to sit at the same table as 
a scab. ; : : 
~~ -Q. You cannot sit at the same table as a scab ?—A. No, sir; not if I know it: 

Q. And you think it is right to bring pressure on this woman to expel these people? 
—A. I consider that a scab is nothing more or less than a murderer, pure and simple. 
A seab comes and takes the bread out of my mouth and my children’s mouths. 

Q. Would you say that a man has a right to- belong to a union or not, as he 
pleases 2—A. I don’t believe in forcing a man into joining the union. 
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Q. You think he should have the privilege of joining or not, if he sees fit?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then if he sees:fit he need not belong to a union 2—A. Not in my opinion, so 
long as he lives up to union principles. 

Q. Supposing he does not approve of union principles; he has a right to his opin- 
inon ?—A. He is a traitor to his class. 

Q. But I am talking of non-union men ¢—A. I would not approve of forcing a 
man to join the union. 

Q. And there are plenty of men who don’t approve of joining unions ?—A. Not 
reputable workmen. 

Q. You think the great majority are in favour of joining a union ?—A. Yes. 

Q. A non-union man, or scab as you will call him, has a right to live, has he not ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. If a non-union man has a right to get work, has not another man a right to give 
him work ? One involves the other, does it not ?—A. Well, yes. 

Q. Then, if an employer has the right to employ a non-union man, the union has 
no right to force an employer to employ union men; is that right ?—A. My Lord, 
that is a very broad question. It is almost impossible to foree an employer to employ 
union men, but on the other hand it is not impossible to educate employees into join- 
ing the union. 

Q. We can grant that the men havea right to form a union, but have they the 
right to force it on an employer?—A. If it is found necessary; in a great number of 
cases it is necessary. 

Q. But you have admitted that an employer has the right to employ non-union 
men ?—A. The position is this; I would not like to discriminate against a man because . 
he objected to becoming a member of the union, or see him forced out of his position. 
I would go that far. 

Q. If an employer has the right to employ a non-union man it follows that the 
union has no right to force an employer to employ them to the exclusion of everybody 
else, because if that principle were adopted a non-union man could not get work ?— 
A. He could easily become a union man. ; 

Q. Yes, but he might not want to. It is a free country ¢—A. Yes; the sooner he 
becomes a citizen of some other country the better. 

Q. Now the position a union takes when it tries to force an employer is this: you 
must either do business with us or nobody else ?—A. Well, the effort, I presume, is 
along this line, to prevent, if possible, an employer doing business with somebody else. 
But at the same time it cannot always be done. a 

Q. But that is the position which the union virtually takes /—A. To prevent, if 
possible, the employer doing business with anybody else. rf 

Q. So that the right of choice with the employer to employ union or non-union 
men is stopped. .That is, you don’t concede the right to ansemployer to employ non- 
union men when you strike for recognition ?—A. That is in the limit of the union. 
They might permit an employer to employ non-union men, and still be treated with an 
employer as a union. 

Q. At all events the object of unionism is to force employment to employ union 
labour to the exclusion of non-union labour ?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. I understand you would not refuse work to non-union men 2—A. No, I would 
not, but I would endeavour to see that they became union men as soon as possible. 
~~ -Q: What do you understand by sympathetic strike ?—A. As I understand, it 
means that one organization goes out in sympathy with another, without having any 
direct interest or connéction with that organization. A sympathetic strike is a strike 
purely from sympathy. These men are fighting for what they consider their rights, 
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znd another union stands by and says, that is not right, we are going to get in and 
assist these men. 

Q. When there is no connection between the two, how can a sympathetic strike 
do any good?—A. It might do some good by hampering the man who is employing 
them to such an extent that they would insist on the party causing this strike to settle. 

Q. Would you consider, for instance the British Columbia Steamshipmen’s Society 
justified in striking with the U.B.R.E.?—A. Not if they had no other occasion, but of 
course, as we know they had connection with our action in being asked to handle scab 
freight to and from ships. : 

Q. Why would the railway societies that had to deliver freight to substitute men, 
feel bound to strike?—A. I could not answer that question. 

Q. Do you think the obligation upon them to strike, from the union standpoint, 
was as great as the steamship men ?—A. There is, I understand, a difference in the 
position of the organization. : 

Q. A difference in their sensitiveness to the needs of the union ?—A. Possibly. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. There are a large number of railway employees that do not sympathize with the 
U.B.R.E. ¢—A. Yes. 

Q. And did not approve of this strike /—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. And were requested to assist in this strike ?—A. Possibly they may have been ; 
T don’t know. 

Q. Would you say that these people were not good union people ?—A. I would say 
that men who took the places of our strikers were not good union people, although 
they belonged to a union organization. ; 

Q. And suppose they, on the other hand, considered that you had no justification 
for going out, from their standpoint it would be right for them to take their places? 
—A. No, I cannot see any reason that will excuse a union man seabbing on his fellow 
workmen. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. To refer to another-matter, I am not quite clear upon in reference to the For- 
rest case. You say there had been time given to investigate the case of Forrest before 
action was taken by the U.B.R.E. ?—A. What I said was this: that the company. must 
have already investigated the charge against him, or they would not have been in.a posi- 
{ion to suspend him. ee , 

Q. The company say the custom is to suspend, investigate and reinstate with pay 
for loss of time, if the charge is not founded ?—A. I think you will have evidence to 
show that Mr. Forrest was not only suspended, but also threatened with pressure in the 
courts. LF ras 
Q. Do you assent to the statement that proceedings were taken against him on the 
morning of February 26, by the company—that was the time ?—A, Yes, on the 26th, 
as I remember it: pis 

Q. Do you think unions should be incorporated ?—A. No, my Lord, I don’t. 

Q. Why ?—A. That is a very sore point with union men—the suggestion of incor- 
poration. If a union is incorporated, it becomes immediately a target for legal actions 
by corporations such as the O.P.R. 


By His Lordship : 7 | 

Q.: Don’t you think were a union has power it should have corresponding, responsi- 
bility A. Yes, but the question is, that corporations like the C.P.R. who engage 
their solicitors by the year, it costs them practically nothing to be in court all the time. 
What society could stand up against actions brought on possibly. the most trivial 
charges, and we,would have to fight these.and spend a lot of money which we would lay 


by for sick benefits would be spent and used. 
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Q. The anthracite mine workers had nine counsel in their strike ¢—A. My Lord, 
it costs money. 


His Lorpsuip.—I guess it does. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Would it be good business for the transportation company to be constantly at 
litigation with its employees ?—A. I don’t know. The public seem to have consider- 
able confidence in the C.P.R., although they have been in trouble with their employees 
here for three months, and we have had considerable difficulty with them. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You think the C.P.R. should be got at in the courts, but that the union should 
not 2—A. No, I don’t agree with you altogether. The reasons which I have stated I 
think are good. . 

Q. How do you expect that an employer is going to recognize a union which can- 
not live up to its contract ?—A. I believe it is the intention of the members of a union 
eenerally, when a contract is made, to live up to it, and I believe as a rule they do, but 
there is no contract, your Lordship, which I would consider should ever bind a union 
man to work among scabs. ; ; 

Q. The obligation of the union is higher than the obligation to a contract 2—A. 
Not necessarily, but if you bind a man down to a contract that he is to work a certain 
length of time, and a body of men go on strike, and he may be forced to work along 
with a seab. § 

Q. Yes, but the object of unionism is to prevail on employers to make a contract | 
with them as a union, and not as individuals. How do you expect them to do this, 
unless it is shown by experience that unions will keep their contracts 2—A. TF believe 
that experience has shown that unions do keep their contracts as a rule. 

Q. No one can tell when an exception is going to occur ?—A. That is quite true. 

Q. The difficulty is that there is no redress in the courts for the breaking of con- 
tracts. That is a proposition you cannot reasonably expect ?—A. In the matter of 
incorporation the advantage is all on the side of the employer. He has the advantage, 
especially a large corporation. He has the advantage of being in the courts. without 
4t costing him a particular amount of money, and suppose something trifling occurs 
he has the option of entering action against the union for damages, and as we know, 
these cases go up from court to court and cost money. If an action of that kind could 
be settled in the county court it is a. small-matter, but if it goes to the Supreme Court 
-or the Privy Council, it takes money to follow it through. : 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. But the company could not attack a union for the acts of its individual mem- 
bers, unless in violation of some form of contract ?—A. I don’t know, why not. 

Q. How do you think disagreements or strikes should be settled between employers 
and employees ?—A. That is a serious question, and if some just means of arbitra- 
tion could be arrived at, it is the proper course to pursue, to my mind, in settling 
these matters; but, to my mind, the difficulty is to secure an impartial board of ar- 
bitrators. 

-Q. Why ?—A. Well, in a controversy between say a transportation company and 
ity employees, the company have so many means of showing favours, which could not 
be considered as such, or perhaps even intended. that way. If it were in the hands of 
an arbitrator for any length of time, I would fear of him continuing impartial; for 
instance we will say, transportation across the continent in-a private car, a few months 
at a summer hotel, and things of that kind. I would be very loth to put my case be- 


fore an arbitrator who had been taking advantage of anything of that. kind. 
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Q. You feel that the difficulty in arbitration is that there is not enough moral 
stamina in the race to produce men immune to bribes 2—A. No, there are such men, 
but the trouble is to find them. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. They are very scarce 2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. I suppose until we get a higher:moral development we will have. to go on strik- 
ing ?—A. I hope not. r 

Mr. Birp.—The socialists say that private profit is at the root of the evil. 

His Lorpsuie.—Well, it is remarkable, the very few socialists that are rich! 

Mr. Davis.—I would ask my learned friend to give particulars of the intimida- 
tion that is mentioned in this list. He alleges that we have intimidated certain men, 
mentioning them. There is not a date whatever, by which we can get any evidence. 

His Lorpsuip. —Probably the best thing would be to put your men in the box. 

Mr. Birp.—The most of these men whom I have mentioned will be ‘witnesses be- 
fore this: Commission, 

I haye been instructed by the committee of the U. B. R. FE. who are engineering 
these proceedings on behalf of their organization, to state that, so far as the arbitra- 
tion is concerned, that we are content and have confidence in the present ‘Commis- 
sioners arbitrating the matter, if it was thought well by the C. P. R., to allow them 
to sit as a board of arbitrators as well as Commissioners in regard to this investigation, 
subject to the action of the executive in this regard being sanctioned at a meeting to 
be called to-night. I might add that the case of the U. B. R. E., should my offer be 
accepted by the C.P.R., may be left with your Lordships to deal with as a board of 
arbitrators, and the U. B. R. E. will agree to be bound by such award as you will agree 
to. 

His Lorpsuie.—I understand the difficulty is that the C. P. R. won’t recognize this 

union, 
Mr. Birp.—We don’t seh that, he are not before your Lordships to ask recog- 
nition at the hands of the C. P. R. All we ask is the privilege-to work, and the privi- 
lege after working hours, of being left alone by the ©. P. R. or any body of employers 
for whom we agree to work; to use our spare time just as we please, and as long as 
we give the company faithful service and they treat: us properly there will be no trouble. 
But out of these hours we don’t want to be called on the carpet and given to under- 
stand that advancement will be postponed, if not completely blocked... That is the posi- 
tion of the U. B. R. E. to-day. And in all fairness such an offer as is now made might 
well be accepted by the C. P. R. if they desire to appear before the public as fair- 
minded men. I ask that the offer be considered by them, and that they let us have an 
answer to-morrow. It was suggested yesterday that an offer of settlement was to be 
submitted to the general manager of the company. We have heard nothing in reply. 
The company have not condescended to give us any reason as to whether the matter 
-would even be considered. 

Mr. Davis.—Mr. Marpole has hot received any answer. There is no question of 
<discourtesy about that. 

T will just simply say that the suggestion of your Lordship hits the trouble Seactle 

My learned friend chooses to take a different meaning out of the word recognize, There 
is no use of our quarrelling about words. He takes a different position than his 
clients took originally. Things have got in such a position that the men can go back, 
but they must withdraw from the U. B. R. E., and a number of men have gone back 
in that way, and the company would not feel that they were acting fairly to these. men 
if they did not continue to insist on the same conditions as to any other men going 
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back. That being so, practically, as your Lordship says, leaves nothing for the Com- 
mission to consider, because my learned friend says they are not complaining about 
anything. 

Mr. Rowr.—That is to say, that men belonging to the U. B. R. E. cannot get 
employment on the C. P. R. 

Mr. Davis.—At the present time. 

Mr. Rowre.—That seems to me to be very strong. 


Mr. Davis.—We have been forced into that position. That was not the position 
taken at the time the men struck. At that time it was sought to have the union recog- 
nized in a still higher sense than now. They are not pressing that now, but things 
have got into such a shape, and we have seen so much of the workings of the VeBiK.E: 
it would create interminable confusion on the C. P. R. with the other unions, and the 
company have decided that the other unions and this union could not work together. 
“Our experience has been—well, I don’t want to go on and say what conclusions we 
have drawn—we are going to put the evidence in, and at the close of it we think any 
reasonable man will draw the conclusion we have drawn, that it is an absolute impos- 
ibility for the U. B. R. E.—for reasons which we think will be patent, and which I 
don’t want to state at the present time—and the company to get along, and there has 
been no railway in the United States or in Canada that has been able to get along with 
‘that organization. The O.P.R. feel that the public good of Canada itself would be 

‘threatened by that organization, and I think we will be able to satisfy your Honours of 
that from the evidence. 


His Lorpsure.—Sufficient appears, Mr. Bird, to show that the C. P. R. are not pre- 
pared to submit anything of that sort to arbitration. As far as I can see, it is a matter. 
very difficult to arbitrate; it is a question of policy. 


Mr. Bmp.—My learned friend says, at the conclusion of the evidence any reason- 
able man will come to the conclusion of the C. P. R. I don’t know whether my 
learned friend wishes to imply that the Commissioners are not reasonable men. If it 
is shown that the life of the C. P. R. is in danger, they are prepared to drop out of 
the organization, that is, if the members of the U. B. R. E. may go back.» If my 
learned friend is willing to say that any reasonable man will agree with the proposi- 
tion of the C. P. R., I say that they should submit it to reasonable men and substan- 
tiate it by evidence in the box. I believe the points of difference are not very great. 
By the kindness of certain gentlemen who acted as an absolutely independent com- 
Indittee, the U. B. R. E. side and the C. P. R. side were put down in writing, and there 
is very little difference between the one and the other; practically, it is a mere matter 
or whether these men if they go back will be allowed to remain members of the order 
of their choice. That is substantially the only difference. ioe a . 


His Lorpsuir.—There is, of course, a very clear distinction between the union 
demanding recognition by a committee of the union and simply desiring to be left 
alone as far as the union is concerned. It is one‘thing to try and force an employer 
to recognize a union by means of a committee, and another thing to ask an employer 
not to interfere with them by reason of their being members. As far as I can see, the 
demand for recognition is not susceptible to arbitration. That is taking away. from 
the employer the choice of who he shall employ. Vs ; es 

Mr. Birp.—That would, I presume, have to be left in the hands of the C.P.R. ? 

Hs Lorpsuip.—And allow the U. B.R.E. to remain in existence as heretofore, 
unrecognized ? ; 

Mr. Birp.—We ask that the status quo, which was disturbed by the O.P.R. be 
replaced. It was disturbed without justification, we say, and we propose to show it. 
Tt was disturbed by a committee only, and not as a committee of the U.B.R.E.) We ask 
that that condition be replaced. Ge e ie 


Mr. Rowre.—You took action as a union? - sia ss 
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Mr. Birp.—Only as a committee of employees, and ‘this action of the committee 
vf employees was sanctioned by the union, and the union went out. I understand the 
constitution does not allow any strike Stally, and this strike was owing to the life of 
the union being at stake. The constitution. does not allow.a strike until it is.100,000 
strong. It is only 25,000 now, and I think the prospects are, with the relations 
heretofore existing, that these men may be at peace for years. I propose to show that 
this body of clerks have been imposed upon in a manner which will explain the neces- 
sity of organization in employees of such a body as the C.P.R. 

His Lorpsuie.—Of course both sides must consent before we could even consider 
this proposition. 

Mr. Birp.—There is another thing. The ©.P-R. are a corporation which a few 
Lundred dollars does not weigh an ounce to. To the U.B.R.E. a few hundred dollars, 
such as the expenses to which Mr. Estes might be put in coming here, amounts to a 
good deal. They are out of employment; they have been seeking funds, and have been 
getting them in no stinted amounts. At the same time it will cost a large amount of 
money to bring Mr. Estes from Denver. And if the O.P.R. want a full disclosure, I 
ask that his expenses be paid, and that he be granted protection. I ask that with the 
knowledge of certain proceedings that have been instituted. ‘ 

Mr. Davis.—I. am surprised at my learned friend taking that position. . There is 
no more desire to have the facts brought out here on the part of the O.P.R., than there 
is on the part of his client. The only desire is that the facts be placed before the 
Commissioners. Anything we can do to present our side of the case, we consider it 
our duty to do, and we will do. I think if my learned friend’s clients do not wish the 
expense of bringing Mr. Estes here, they should appeal to the government for that 
purpose. ; 

His Lorpsuie.—I think it would be a good thing for the government to pay the 
cxpenses. 

Mr. Davis.—Mr. Estes ran away from here about the time the Commission was 
cxpected to be here. 

Mr. Birp.—I don’t believe that to be a fact. We had no idea of when the: Com- 
mission would be sitting here, and I think my learned friend should retract: that. 

His Lorpsure.—Do you think ‘Mr. Estes will come back if his emEes are guaran- 
teed ? 

Mr. Bmp.—I do. I understand he is a very busy man, and that he is worth a yScod 
deal to the U.B.R.E., and has dates ahead of importance. 

. His Lorpsuir.—lf Mr. Estes has got the welfare of the U.B.R.E. at heart he should 
not leave them in the lurch; you must know the U.B.R.E. is on trial here. 

Mr. Birp.—I do believe that, and I believe if he does come across the line he may 
te on trial himself. 1 would ask ‘sate custody as under subpena might be granted him. 

Mr, Davis.—We will undertake that we will not proceed against him criminally, 
if that is what you mean. 

Tis Lorpsuirp.—Mr. Estes may unwittingly ee eokanitved some breach of Cana- 
dian law, but. I don’t suppose anyone wants him prosecuted for anything of that sort. 
Certainly, the Commission think he should be here, if for no other purpose than to see 
_ that the men’s case is put properly before the Commission.. He.is certainly one of the 
leaders of this party, and knows a good deal about its workings. 

Mr. Birp.—That is so, but as your Lordship has been apprised by the evidence, the 
U.B.R.E, is 25,000 strong, and he has other duties to perform. 

His Lorpsurp:—The order has been: established. there, and it, is a fight for its 
_ existence going on here, , This is really the place where he should be. 


Mr. Rowr.—Have you heard from him ? 
Mr. Birp.—We have no reply yet.» 
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Vancouver, June 5, 1903. 


(Mr. Bird puts in document showing dates of strikes of U.B.R.E. at Vancouver 
and other striking unions, and dates at which the branches at Nelson, Hanelsiores 
Calgary and Winnipeg went out.) 


(Documents for which privilege not claimed put in by both sides.) 


WitursM J. McMILLAN, sworn. 


By Mr. Bird : 


* -Q) What is your occupation, Mr. McMillan ?—A.. Wholesale grocer. 

Q. Carrying on business where ?—A. In the city. 

Q. Do you ever remember, during the progress of the present strike, having a 
conversation with any of the officers of the company in regard. to a. black. list 2—A. 
Not in regard to any black list. 

Q. Just tell us—had you a conversation with any officers of the company in re 
to this strike 2—A. I had a conversation somewhere about the 10th of June with Mr. 
Greer—the 10 of March I mean. With Mr. Greer and Keith, with regard to the 
condition of the company as to freight. ‘They came down to my office, and we had a 
general conversation on their ability to carry on business. 

Q. What was said there in regard to the strike /—A. They said that as far as the 
city here was concerned, they kad sufficient force to carry on their business, and could 
look after it all right. I expressed doubt as to the other unions not joining the U. B. 
R. E. and put the company practically out of business: They said there was no danger 
—that they had agreements, the effect of which would be, if the other unions went on. 
4trike they could not get a situation on any other road in North America. That.is the 
only conversation I had. 

Q. That the company had an agreement the effect of which would be if these men. 
went on strike, they could not get positions in North America ?—A. Yes. 

Q. With whom was this agreement supposed to, be. ?—A. I did not question them . 
any further. Mr. Peters made the statement. I did not question as to who the agree- 
ment was made with. I just took the statement as given to me. 


“By Mr. Davis : 


_Q. Which one was it said this ey Mr. Peters... 

Q.. Mr. Peters was reassuring you that there would be no Gaveal as to freight ? 
—-A. Yes, certainly. 

.Q. And you. don’t remember ile more of AW eneieeien than what you 
have stated ?—A. The conversation was general. 

Q. The general effect of it was that you need not be concerned—the C. P. R. would ; 
be able to handle the freight ?—A. Yes. 

~Q. The strike was causing considerable anxiety ee bisiness’ men in the city here 2 
at Certainly. 

.Q. At that time what bodies had struck ?—A. I am not in a position to state 
as to what bodies-had gone on strike. I understood that the freight handlers and the 
teamsters had refused to take C. P. R. freight. I think that was about the condition, 

Q. Did the builders strike in sympathy ?—A. I don’t know. 
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Q. To tie up all the C. P. R. offices for a short time would be a serious thing for 
Vancouver ?—A. Their purpose in visiting me was—we had been delivering some 
freight by the Great Northern, fearing they would be tied up in some way, and that 
was the occasion of their visit. 

Q. That if there was a strike on the C. P. R. the result would be a diversion of 
business to the American railway ?—A. Entirely, yes. 

Q. If the C.P.R. really was tied up it would be a ‘very serious thing to pk city 
of Vancouver ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. To the whole of Canada ?—You see the CPR. runs cenit: Geiritory: you 
cannot reach by any other route. 

e And it would be not only for “Vancouver, but the whole oF Caniada ?—A> Ger- 
tainly. 

Q. It would be a very good thing for the American roads ?—A. I suppose they 
would reap some benefit from it. 

Q. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good ! We have had a great deal of trouble 
with reference to strikes, in British Columbia lately 7—A. Seems to be. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What is your idea as to the method of handling. these things seaee That is a 
pretty serious question. 

-Q. Have you ever considered it #—A,. I ioally do not care to express an opinion. 
I don’t think I am competent enough todo that. ' 

Q. You don’t know anything about the U. B. R. E. cshraelé; I suppose ?—A. No. © 

Q: Can you give'us any idea of the losses of the wholesale trade :by reason of the 
strike which commenced on February 27.?—A. I don’t think there has been any serious‘ 
loss occasioned by it. Business has’ moved ae along. Suras has been some loss, ’ 
but business has gone on just the same. 


By Mr. Davis : 


Q. If the C.P.R. had not been able to handle it, the loss would, of course have been 
very heavy. Can you give any approximate idea of the loss that would result to the 
wholesale business of the city if the C.P.R. were tied up for, say, two weeks ?—* 
A. ‘Two weeks, I don’t suppose, would occasion a very erty loss, because ye supplies - 
would tide us over for that time. = 

Q. Well, say a month ?—A. The Saath arid be Nees gia by che points that: 
the C. P. R. touched—the interior. Business would be naturally shut: off, and what 
the loss would be it would be hard to estimate. Several ae where other as oct 
touch could be handled by other roads. 

Q. The loss would be greater where the’ Annet cam rads don’t touch are Yes. 
It would be.a hard thing to estimate. 

Q. Did the merchants agree to handle their own stuff from the wharf in ie to 
get over the teamster’s strike ?—A. There was no different arrangement than before. 

Q. Didn’t the merchants make an agreement among themselves that they would 
20 down and ‘handle their own freight, or by non-union labour ?—A. There was an 
agreement that was drawn up, but that was not the scope of the agreement. Tt was” 
that the merchants would support the master teamsters as sete the striking team- 
sters. 

'Q: There was such an agreement as that 2A. Yes. 

_ Q. And the reason was what ? It was, in the first place, they dotisiilered the 
teamsters had struck without a grievance—is that not right ?—A. I Con think that 
was so. 

Q. But the teamsters did not pretend to have any grievance—it was a is ba thetic 
strike 2—A. It was a sympathetic strike. I don’t know of any grievance which they 


had. 3 7 
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Q. And the merchants had to come to that conclusion for their own protection ¢ 
—A. Well, there is a difference of opinion there. ; 

Q. They thought they had ?—A. Some did, I suppose. 

Q. What would be the result if one merchant got a non-union man to handle his 
freight, so far as the striking unions were concerned @—A. They have been handling 
their freight with non-union teamsters, and I have not seen any results. 

Q. You think there would be no resentment shown if a single merchant had got 
non-union men to handle the freight ?—A. The non-union men have handled: the 
freight, and I have seen nothing. 

Q. What was the case of Davidson & Woodward being blacklisted ? 

(Mr. Bird objects.) 

His Lorpsuie.— We want to get a thorough appreciation of the exact condition of 
affairs as affecting all classes of the community. 


By Mr. Davis : 
Q. What was the reason of Davidson & Woodward being blacklisted 2 
His Lorpsuie.—What do you mean by being blacklisted ? 


By Mr. Davis : a 
Q. You understand what is meant ?—A. There is what they call an unfair list. 
I saw in some of the papers an unfair list printed, and I don’t know anything further 
than that list has been printed. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. An unfair list of grocers ?—A. Whatever particular business they are em- 
ployed in—different trades. 
_ Q. What paper is it printed in ?—A. I think in the union paper, the ‘ Indepen- 
dent’ or the ‘ Clarion ’—I don’t remember which. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. You understand what the publication of that unfair list means. For instance, 
you will see a list of people published as unfair, like Davidson & Woodward, also men 
who went back to the C. P. R. have been published as unfair. You understand what 
that means ?—A. I understand it means they are unfair to union labour. 

Q. And the. result of that you understand, don’t you ?—A. If your shop were put 
on the unfair list would you expect union people to deal with you ?—A. Naturally 
I would not. 

Q. So, that being put on the unfair list means to establish a boycott against that 
individual ?—A. I suppose so. ; 

Q. You know that Davidson & Woodward were put on the unfair list—by whom ?. . 
—A. I suppose by the unions of the city. 

Q. Do you know what unions ?~ A. I don’t remember. I did not read the article 
with sufficient interest. | 

Q. You know Cook the contractor who was building a departmental store—was 
there not some trouble with him over Davidson and Woodward—that is correct ?2—A 

His Lorpsuip.—Had we better not get this from Cook ? 


Wirness.—I could not give my evidence on a matter of that kind. 
By His Lordship: | 

Q. Have you ever been threatened with blacklist yourself ?—A. No,. sir: Mf 

Q. Was the agreement between the merchants in writing ?—A. Yes, between the 
merchants and the master teamsters. ; ; ae oak 

Q. Where is that agreement {—A. I don’t know. They sent, it. for my. signature 
and I did not sign it. : 
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“Q. How many merchants did sign it ?~—A. Quite a number. 

Q. Where is that doeument—can you give us any idea ? Who would be likely to 
have it ?—A. It was presented to me by Mr. Pilkington, I think. 

Q. Had the merchants any secretary or officers acting for this purpose ?—A. I 
think it was drawn up in the establishments of the merchants, without any organiza- 
tion at all. : 

Q. Can you give us any information which would lead us to. discover where this 
document is ‘—A..I think 'it must be with the master freight handlers. 

Q. How was this freight handled ?—A. It is handled by union teamsters, and by 
some non-union teamsters. 

Q. What master drayman could you get this agreement from?—A. I think the 
transfer company will be able to furnish you with a copy. 

Q. Can you give us any estimate of the consequence of men being put on the 
unfair list 2—A. I cannot give any opinion on it at all. I cannot see any consequence — 
‘in it very much. 3 


By Mr. Bird: 

Q. If you refuse to employ any class of labour yourself, Mr. McMillan, would you 
expect as a merchant: that that class of labour would deal with you ?—A. I would ex- © 
pect they would not. ie 

- Q. Supposing you singled out any class of this community and let it be known © 
that you would not employ them, you could not expect to see their names on your 
kooks; or them to deal in your store ?—A. Certainly not. 

Q. Now, if John Smith refused to employ union labour, would you expect that 
union labour would not take notice of that fact and Jet it be known among themselves 
that he was considered unfair?—A. Certainly, I think such a procedure would be 
reasonable. 

Q. So that if Messrs. Woodward & Davidson let it be known that they would not 
employ union labour you think it would be reasonable for union labour—that it would 
be well for union labour to recognize that fact ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And such a statement to the public as an unfair list is a statement of fact to 
union labour—By the way did you see the list published in any but recognized labour 
papers ?—A. No 

Q. You say that such a statement appearing in the paper would be an announce- 
ment of the fact that these men had refused to employ union labour ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is what constitutes an unfair list ?—A.I could not express an 
opinion as to that constituting an unfair list. I am not conversant with the matter. 

Q. The C. P. R.’s position here in this province, is practically that of a monopoly, 
is it not 2A. Yes, practically. : 

Q. That is to a certain territory in this province at all events, the OC. P. R. can 
dictate what rates they please ?—A. Well, I think it is subject to some legislation. I 
don’t know how far they can go, as to what rates they can charge, but I suppose they 
make the rates as much as the people can stand. i 

Q. Now, Vancouver has a certain competitive system. There is a possibility of 
getting freight in here without bringing it over the C. P. R. ?—A. From eastern points, 
yes. 
‘ Q. Has that been taken advantage of ?—A. Yes, all the time. 

Q. So that the mere fact of your shipping over the Canada Northern or any line 
does not necessarily indicate a condition of strike ?—A. Oh, no, we have done that 
heretofore. 

Q. And you have altered your position materially by reason of this strike ?—A. 
I did regarding the difficulty occasioned by the strike. 

Q. For how long ?—A. It has not hardly changed yet very much. 

Q: How do you mean—changed much ?—A. That we are shipping both ways— 
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Q. And the strike has not altered your arrangements in regard. to aipment to a 
great extent ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I understand :you stated to His Can that you refused to sign: sth 
agreement in regard to upholding the master draymen in regard to the striking, team-, 
sters.?—A. Yes. 

Q. And did you find that it .was absolutely necessary. for you. to. make a. stand 
against labour in order to get your goods transhipped Pe NUNG. J. didnot. ' 

Q. You, found the union men. reasonably. fair, in. connection with. bangle your 
zoods 2—A. We found them more fair than the others—the non-union labour. 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. Why did you refuse to sign the agreement ?—A. We wished to allow any firm 
to control their own business. 

Q. What was your reason ?—A. Simply that we did not.wish to sign it-. 

Q. Why ?—A. That was the reason—that we took upon ourselves the Hane to con- 
trol our own business. Simply that we wished to control our own business without 
interference from the outside. 

Q. Signing the agreement would not interfere 2—A. Geran, 16 eos because 
we. would agree to employ. certain draymen. | .. 

' Q. Was that agreement to employ certain ieee 2A. The agreement was s be- 
tween certain master draymen and the merchants, and you had to employ these per 
men set forth in the agreement. 

Q. And the reason you refused te sign ‘it, ee wished to be free to employ any 
draymen you pleased ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you believe that the strike was intended in any way to advance the ees 
of the American railways against the Canadian interests ?—A. I don’t think go. |. 

Q. Do you think it had any connection with a desire on the part of the. U.:B. R, E. 
to curry favour with the American railway interests or otherwise?—A. I don’t think 
0. 

By His DGadship C 

Q. You say you found the union men more fair than. the non-union ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did you get your freight handlers ?—A. After the strike occurred we 
had to employ certain non-union teamsters. They charged us double rates, where the 
union charged regular prices. 

Q. How did you get them to handle the freight ?—A. They handled pees that 
did not affect the C. P. R. 

Q. You say that non-union men took advantage of the eae to charge double 

rates as far as the C. P. R. was concerned ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Can you tell us a little more specifically what the rates were EN The regular 
rates charged upon drayage is 50 cents. They charged us $1.00. 

Q. Was this charged to the people who entered into the agreement with the mas- 
ter draymen ?—A. I don’t know what effect it had with the other merchants; I only 
know what effect it had with ourselves. r . 

-. Q. What proportion: of the merchants of the town entered into this agreement ? 
—A. The agreement when it was presented for my signature possibly had about > 
fifteen names on it. It was an agreement between the merchants and the master dray- 
men. I may say that the names of the merchants attached to the agreement were about 
fifteen, I think, 


By Mr. Davis : 


Q. Did any refuse to sign that agreement except yourself ?—A. I cannot answer 
that question. 

Q. Don’t you know as a matter of general note that you are the only merchant ? 
—A. I have not heard that. I cannot answer that question. 

Q. Did you ever hear of any other merchant who did not sign 1A. r did Dot. 
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'Q.Youw ‘say ‘you were charged double ‘by ‘the non-union men to haul for the C. 
P. R.; that was on account of the strike 2—A. Yes. 

Los Men were’ taking a certain amount of Fisk Lema I could not see what risk they 
were taking. 

Q. Don’t you think that a union man who is hanalice freight for the C. P. R. 
was taking a certain amount of risk r— AL Tf" a man treated me unfairly I would not 
care to deal with him. 


~Q: Tam asking you whether they were not taking a ee risk apart from any 
other reason *—A. I knew of no other risk. : 


Harry Wiison, Sworn: 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. Are you one of the peaoes| of the C. P. R. and a member of the U. BR. 
E:?—A. Yes. 


Q. What position did you hold in the company’s service i—A. Chief clerk in the 

car service department. 

Q. Are you a striker ?—A. I am ‘not ; I was dismissed from ‘the service. 

Q. How long have you been in the employ of the company ?—A. Seven years at 
two different periods. Of course the first service does not count; three years up to 
the time I was dismissed. 

Q. And where ?—A. In Vancouver. a 

Q. When did you join the U. B. R. E.?—A. In June, 1902. 

Q. Were you an officer of the Brotherhood ?—A. Not at that time. I was a mem- 
ber of the first adjustment, as they called it. . 

Q. As a member of the committee you were brought into contact with the officers 
of the C. P. R. ?—A. Yes. 

Q. When ?—A. In January of the present year. 

Q. Please relate the circumstances that brought you Here ?—A. The adjustment 
committee was formed to appear before the general officers of the company with regard 
to a case of two clerks. 

Q. What were their names ?—A. Mr. Halton and Miss Code. 

Q. Whom did you see on behalf of them ?—A. Mr. Marpole. 

Q. How many members were there on that committee ?—A. Sixteen of them. 

Q. You made a demand on Mr. Marpole at that time ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it in writing ?—A. Yes, in writing. 

Q. I would ask my learned friend to produce the demand. 

(Produced Exhibit 38.) 


Q. There was another matter brought up by this committee as to another em- 
ployee besides these two mentioned, was there not?—A. There was some reference 
made to it, but I think it was not expected to have any adjustment with regard to that 
matter at the time. 

— Q. Now, as the result of this interview what occurred ?—A. Well, the demands 
we made were acceded to. 

Q. And I see by the letter from Mr. Marpole that it is stated that he has inquired 
into the matter, and on hearing the explanation of Mr. Halton, he is reinstated ?—A. 
Yes. 

~~ Q. So doubtless there was no opposition at that time to an inquiry being made 
into Mr. Halton’ 8 case; the inquiry was made and he was reinstated 1—A,. Yes, that 
is correct. 

Q. Did anything happen to you as a consequence of this—of your acting on this 


committee ?—A. Nothing directly at that time. 
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Q. Anything directly or indirectly subsequently ?—A. I had reason to think so. 

Q. Just explain 2—A. Well, on February 25, a message was received by my chief 
here from the head of our department. in Montreal, to send me east, and the state- 
ment was made that it would be a permanent position. 

Q. Might I ask my learned friend for the production of that telegram; I don’t 
see that, it is produced. 


Mr. Davis.—Look among the papers. 
Mr. Birp.—They are not produced in your documents. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You say there was a telegram sent from Montreal to your chief officer here ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You saw the telegram ?—A. Yes, I asked to see it. 

Q. Did you see it ?—A. I did see it. 

Q. Well, give the contents of it ?—A. As far as my memory serves me it read like 
this: ‘Send Wilson east at once. Have position for him here. Will advise you later” 
reasons for change.’ That is about the way it read. 


By Mr. Bird: 
Q. How soon did you leave Vancouver ?—A. About two and a half hours after 
the message was received. 
Q. Was that at the request of the company that you should leave on that notice ? 
—A. It was insisted upon. 


By His Lordship : . 
Q. Who insisted on it ?—A. My chief officer, Mr. Miller. 


By Mr. Bird: . 
Q. This was February 25, the strike was declared on the 27th ?—A. So I believe. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What was your answer to Miller’s demand that you go east ¢@—A. I asked for 
at least a day’s notice in order to make some preparation. I understood the situation 
was to be permanent, and required me to sever connection here altogether. 

Q. Are you a married man?—A. No. 

Q. How long did you want?—A. One day, the following day, Thursday; it was 
on Wednesday, just about two and a half hours before the train left. 

Q. That was refused?—A. Yes. : 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. You went that same day. And upon arrival in Montreal whom did you see?— 
A. I reported to Mr. Cantlie according to instructions; he is superintendent of the 
car service. 

Q. That was your department in Vancouver?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did Mr. Cantlie say?—A. He told me in the first interview that we had 
that he was not then in a position to place me in the position he had promised, owing 
40 recent changes in his staff, but that he expected very shortly to be able to do so. 
After this he discussed my connection with the U.B.R.E. 

Q. Did you tell him you were a member of the U.B.R.E.’—A. No, he knew of it; 
he did not ask me directly if I was a member. 

Q. What did he say about your connection with the U.B.R.E.?—A. He discussed 
it from a friendly, and as he put it, unofficial standpoint, and pointed out how my con- 
nection with that organization would be detrimental to my advancement. in the service, 
and endeavoured to induce me to sever connection. 

Q. Any promise made by you that you would ?—A. None whatever. 
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Q. Did you get a job with the company ?—A. Not immediately; about five days 
from the first interview, five or six days. 

Q. Did you have any further interview with Mr. Cantlie?—A. I had every day 
following , I think, until he left for England, practically going over the same ground. 

Q. Of advising you to leave the U.B.R.E.?—A. Exactly. j 

Q. Did you get to work at Montreal at all?—A. Yes, in the car accountant’s de- 
partment. i 

Q. Under whom?—A. Mr. Gascoygne. Yi 

Q. Prior to this time before you went to work, did you see anything about the 
strike having occurred in Vancouver ?—A. Yes, I saw different reports. 

Q. Did you see any particular report in any of the Montreal papers. Have you 
got any clippings from any Montreal papers in your possession?—A. I have one. 

(Witness produces clipping from Montreal‘ Daily Star’ of March 18. Exhibit 39.) 

Q. This is a reported interview in the Montreal ‘ Star’: 


(Exhibit 39.) 
“C.P.R. STRIKERS RETURNING TO WORK. 


‘The strike on the Canadian Pacific steamer Charmer, plying between 
Vancouver and Victoria,: is not considered sérious by the officials here. It 
seems that some few firemen and deckhands, five or six, left the ship at’ Van- 
couver with a view of preventing her sailing. These men, says an official, 
have no grievance whatever against the company, and simply refused to work, 
to show their sympathy with the clerks whom the company refuse to rein- 
state. However, their desire did not succeed, as the Charmer not only left 
Vancouver on time, but also reached Victoria on time. These men made no 
demand for any increase of their wages; they are now earning $60 a month 
and the cost of board, and are simply acting in this manner to endeavour to 
compel the company to recognize the union. Mr. Estes, president of the new 
organization known as the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees, is back 
of the whole thing, but will not succeed any better in the future than he has 
in the past. The service has not been greatly affected so far. Many of the 
strikers are returning to work, and many who wish to return are being re- 
fused re-employment.’ 


“CLERKS DISMISSED BY CANADIAN PACIFIC. 


“A sensation was caused on Monday by the dismissal of eight clerks ix 
the department of the auditor of statistics of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
at Windsor Street Station, and two in the office of superintendent of car ser- 
vice. These gentlemen say that the reason the company gave for discharging 
them was that the staff had to be reduced, but they claim ‘that the real. reason 
is because they had become members of a union of railroad employees.’ 

‘Mr. A. A.- Goodchild, auditor of statistics, said to-day: There is no 
foundation for the statement that these men were discharged because they 
belonged to the union. I was instructed to reduce my staff, and did it in the 
best interests of the company. There is no rule forbidding a clerk belonging 
to the union.’ 


Q. Were there other members of the U.B.R.E. at Montreal at this time—members 
of Division 81 from Vancouver?—A. At the time that appeared yes, one other, Mr. 
Dick. ‘ . mee ; 

Q. Did you make any reply, or publish anything by reason of this statement in 
the paper?—A. Yes. . 


Q. Have you a copy of it?—A. I have. 
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(Copy of letter published in Montreal ‘ Witness,’ signed by: H: Wilson and Jal ames 
Dick; put in and marked Exhibit 40.) 


(Exhibit 40 read.) 


THE VANCOUVER STRIKE, 
The following letter explains itself; - 
To the Editor of the ‘ Witness’: 

Sir,—In the issue of the Daily ‘Star’ on Wednesday March 16, some 
prominence was given to a report purporting to come from Vancouver, stating 
that a number of the striking members of the United Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees were returning to work at thae place, also that a number of others. 
desirous of doing so, could not, from the fact that the railway company refus- 
ed them re-employment. 

We are glad to be able to state that there is no ‘truth whatever in. the 
report quoted, and that not a single item enumerated has any foundation in 
fact. Emphatic denial has been received from the executive committee of. 
the Brotherhood in Vancouver, and it is entirely with a view of removing any 
false impression created by this report at the present status of the strike, that 
we desire you to 'give*publicity to this denial: ” a 

Trusting that you will find space-for. this, and’ thanking eas in anticipa- 
tion, we are, sir, yours, &c., 

(Sed.). H. Aveo 
ore 87, Vancouver Division, No. 81, UB. R. E. 
(Sed.) James Dick, 
Cert. 22, Vancouver Division, No. 81, UB.RE, 
By His Lordship : 
Q. What office do you hold; if any, in the union?—A. None whatever. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. You had received communication from Division 81 to the cee that these 
statements were wrong?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that document written by you—did you believe what you state there ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And the reports from this division corroborated your belief ?—A. They did. 

Q. That in fact there were no men being refused employment who desired to return 
from the U.B.R.E.?—A. That is what I believe 

Q. And that they were not going back in the wholesale manner indicated 2—A. No. 

Q. What took place on the morning after that- appeared ?—A. I was told that I 
was dismissed from the employment of Mr. Gascoygne, on March 23. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. The day after the appearance of the letter?—A. No, two days after That: 
appeared on Saturday, March 21. I was told on the Monday morning following that I 
was discharged. 

Q. Did you have to go immediately?—A. I was discharged at noon on that date. 

Q. And what cause was assigned for your dismissal?—A. Publishing that denial. 

Q. Did you receive any pay for your time——?—A. Up to that time, and two 
weeks in lieu of notice. ; 

Q. Did you receive any voucher?—A. It was paid by time check. 

Mr. Birp.—I ask for the production of Mr. Wilson’s time check. 

His Lorpsuip.—Does anything turn on that ? 

Mr. Birp.—I think so; I would ask for the time check. 
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By His Lordship : 


He: Dia it make any statement of the reason oA. ¢ Disulissed for publishing false: 
and lying reports detrimental to the company’ s interest. ? Ags nearly as I can remember 
those are the words. 


By Mr. Bird: 

Q. During any interview with Mr. Gascoygne, did*he give’ you any idea why’ you 
had been brought there ?—A. Yes, he said I had been brought there to be out of the 
way, to be kept out of trouble. : Vie cas 

‘Q. And did he say that there was a permanent position such as you had been 
promised when you left Vancouver?—A. He doubted very much if there was. 

Q. While you were working down there was there anything to indicate that there 
was a job there for you?—A. No. 

Q. Did you ever get a clearance from the company, or have you one ¢—A. I had 
at that time; it is a certificate of service. 

Q. In accordance with this agreement that is supposed to exist, a man ould not get 
cn another railroad unless he produced a clearance from the last company he worked 
for; so this clearance that you. asked for was 3 for the purpose of getting work i in an- 
cther company 2—A. I presume so. 


(Clearance produced and put in as Exhibit 41.) 
-Q. The reason assigned is ‘ Dismissed for publishing without the authority of the 
vompany, incorrect statements damaging to their interest:” ? 
His Lorpsuir.—That is the certificate of character he got ! 
Mr. Birp.—Might I ask that this certificate be handed out, and not filed—it might 
he necessary to get employment ! 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Did you object to that being inserted?—A. No, I asked particularly for the 
clearance. 


By Mr. Bird: 

Q. Did you object % that reason Resta assigned ?—A. Certainly, I objected to the 
cfieer-who gave me the clearance, Mr. Gascoygne. 

Q. Did you attempt to get anything ?—A. I attempted to get an interview with 
Mr. MeNichol and failed. 3 

Q. What did Gascoygne say eve He told me he had instructions, in case I wanted 
a clearance, to give that reason ; although he tcld me personally he did not like to put 
that on the clearance, he had instructions to do so. 

Q. Have you tried to get employment on any other railroad since ?—A. No. 

Q. Have you ever been at work on other railways :—A. Yes, four years on the 
Grand Trunk system, previous to coming to Vancouver. 

Q. Did you get a clearance from the Grand Trunk ?—A. No, they did not issue 


clearances. 


By Mr. Bird : 

Q. That is a recent scheme of the companies—this issuing clearances 2—A. Yes, 
that form particularly. It came into effect the latter part of 1901, I think. 

_Q.-Prior.to your joining this union, were the clerks in this western division suf- 
fering any grievances? Take, for instance, as to hours?—A, They had a good deal of 
overtime to do, and I believe they considered that. a grievance. 

Mr. Davis.—I understand my learned friend does not allege any grievance what- 
ever except the recognition of the union. 

His Lorpsuip.—We are not going to confine either of you ue what appears in the 


statements. 
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Mr. Davis.—It is rather a wide inquiry when they allege there were certain © 
grievances of the company which in any way contributed to the strike, when they state 
they were not striking on account of grievances and had no grievances that they wished 
to discuss. ; 

His Lorpsuir.—I think, Mr. Bird, you should confine yourself, as far as possible, to | 
the grievances you have stated. It means of course that the other side would have time 
to answer. hale 

Mr. Birp.—I desire to do everything fairly, and to give notice of every intended 
objection to the service of the company being brought out. 

His Lorpsuip.—The real issue is the recognition of the body. 

Mr: Birp—Yes, and the necessity for unions on the C.P.R. These men are 
fighting for the life of their union. They say it is absolutely essential to their wel- 
fare on the road. They say that sometimes they have to work whole nights and some- 
times have to go without meals absolutely by the command of their superior officers, 
and that they have never received one dollar for the time they have worked. 

_ Mr. Davis.—These statements are absolutely incorrect, as far as our instructions 
go. Let him give instances, and we will be prepared to offer witnesses on the subject. 

Mr. Birv.—I will give written instances and prepare particulars. 


By Mr. Rowe : : 

Q. Did you get in Montreal the same rate of wages as in Vancouver?’—A. Exactly 
the same. ' 

His Lorpsuir.—We had better let this witness stand down; we want to go on with 
another witness. 

Mr. Birp.—I have asked for the appearance book; that will give particulars of 
overtime; all the company have to do is look in that appearance book, and they will 
find particulars. 

Mr. Davis.—If you want the appearance book, we will agree to produce it, as I 
have said, at any reasonable time, for inspection, but I believe it is in use. 

Mr. Brrv.—I understand that this particular book has not been in use for twelve 
months. 

His Lorpsuip.—You had better utilize this recess to go down and look at the books, 
as we have to examine a witness from Nanaimo. 

Mr. Davis.—We will produce it after lunch. 


(Witness stands down.), 


| Vancouver, June 5, 1903. 
THoMAS J. SHENTON, sworn. 


By His Lordship : : 

Q. Please identify and describe these documents, just briefly what they are ?— 
A. (Exhibit 42.) This is a document in connection with a committee appointed by 
our union for the purpose of looking into the merits of the different organizations. 
(Exhibit 43.) This is a report of the joint board, Cumberland, Nanaimo and Lady- 
smith, that met in Nanaimo on April 26. 

Q. That is the meeting which has been referred to so much in your evidence ?— 
A. Yes, and the names of the committee are there. (Exhibit 44.) This is dated 
April 29. It embodies a report of the three delegates chosen from that joint board to 
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wait upon the government and ask their assistance in regard to trying to arrange a 
settlement at Ladysmith. (Exhibit 45.) . This is a letter from Mr. Estes, received at . 
our lodge, dated March 1, 1903. - 

Q. Now, just describe this bundle. I understand, Mr. Shenton, that bundle con- 
tains all the documents in your possession in any way relating to the matters before 
this Commission ?—A. (Exhibit 46.) This bundle contains all the documents relating 
to all the matters being investigated by the Commission—the whole of them. 

. Hits Lorpsuir.—These will be returned to you after the Commission is through with 
them. 

Q. Would you like to make any statement regarding eeu you have said 
before ?—A. I understand that during my replies, I think to Mr. Bodwell on the last 
oceasion—on Wednesday—I misstated—or else I did not hear the question correctly— 
it was something regarding my mission when I went to Cumberland, relating to the 
arrangement of things necessary for the Commission while there, and I think, and I 
am told that I replied—‘ No, I did not do anything when I went there.’ I wish to 
right that. I did not hear the question; I must have replied in connection with some 
previous question. I did not. remember the question, and I wish to state in that con- 
nection that that was one—I was not authorized by Mr. Baker who sent me up there 
for that work. ; 

Q. You mean to say you were not authorized to go and organize the Chinese ?— 
A. No, not authorized to get up there case for the Commission, to make any arrange- 
ments regarding the Commission going there. But I was authorized in connection 
with the joint board, and in connection with our own lodge, to make a statement to 
the effect of what had been done between the other two lodges—Nanaimo and Lady- 
smith—to the effect that we had arranged certain conditions and also that’ we had 
decided to employ counsel, and ask them to fall in line. That is what.I wish to say. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. What is the significance of the fact that Mr. Richards before the Commission 
stated you were not authorized by the local union to do anything ?—A. I conclude 
that that is from the treatment I received there. The significance lies in the fact. that 
they disputed my authority, simply because I had no written credentials from Mr. 
Baker. They refused to admit me to that meeting as the proper representative of Mr. 
Baker until a late hour in the evening, and I had not time to get any word. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. What date were you there, Mr. Shenton ¢—A. I think I started for there about 
the 12th, I think. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. On the 12th Mr. Baker writes—‘ Owing to circumstances I could not come to 
Cumberland as I wired you I would, but got Brother Shenton to go instead— ?—A. 
Yes, ' 

Q. ‘I considered this necessary for the reason that all these men were too new in 
the organization to be well enough posted to defend it against the bombardment they 
were preparing for us.’ That has reference to the sittings of the Commission ?—A. I 
suppose so. 


By His Lordship: _ 
Q. Who are meant by ‘they’?—A. I cannot say, your Lordship, who is referred 
to by ‘ they’. 
Q. Do you gather, from what you now know of all that has taken place, that you 
have been treated with full confidence with which a labour leader should have been 
treated by the officers of the Federation’—A. No, I have not; far from it. 
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- By itr, Rowe? oxh BREE & pom A ageddy wuneds ih, Brd ef 
Q. That is true also‘of your treatment in Cumberland OAs Veggie? sniairoe art 
Q. How do you account for your treatment in Cumberland ?—Ay Possibly I may 
have, in some matters, felt disposed to- differ. with them. LSS eee 
-Q: What matters?+A: Well; one: mattér was relating to the—he,; Mr. Baker,’ for 
instance, knew very well in connection with the men up there, about the time that the 
trouble was on——how much I’ pressed that it’ should be the Jast thing we should do to 
call the men out up there. He was well aware that I was disposed to feel that only 
under extremé circumstances should we ‘Gall the men outs “<5 6s ee 
Q. Do you think that was in reality a sympathetic strike 2—A, Well, I don’t think 
so. I don’t think that the lodges understood it so. I don’t see how they really could 
understand it so. At least our lodge, as far as I know, and all the men in connection 
with our lodge, have not understood anything of the kind. aVOEBL 


By His Lordship : oe ; Lae ee \ Me eer aee 

-Q. You unders.ood that the strike was caused by laying off the officers of the union: 

—the strike at Cumberland ?—<A.. Yes, it is proposed that that is the reason. ene 

Q. At all events; you hadno idea that the strike was being engineered .as. a sym- 
pathetic strike ?—A. Yes. . 


By Mr. Rowe: ca 

Q. Do you think now that it was so engineered ?—A. I am rather afraid it was. 
That is the reason I feel that. my position has been so awkward. Possibly Mr. Bodwell. 
has not been able to understand, thinking that I knew these things were so, why I did 
not know. A? 

Q. So you think you were kept in the dark regarding the purpose of the Western 
Yederation as to calling out the Cumberland men, and as to the organization of the 
Chinese and Japanese?—A. Yes, certainly. | ie ’ 

Q. And that you would have objected to both of these things had you known?—A. | 


Yes, certainly. 
By His Lordship : 
Q. You see, I suppose, Mr. Shenton, that this telegram was shown to some of your” 


leaders but not to you?—A. I realize that. 
Q. Because it was given to Barber and taken up to Cumberland 2—A. That is the 


most convincing thing Ihave. —. | 
Q. And you were the secretary and the most active officer of the Nanaimo union, 


and if the matter was being managed correctly you are one of the men who should 
have been taken into his confidence 2—A. Yes, there is no doubt about that. J may_ 
say further, that the same feeling prevails among our own men regarding these mat- 
ters which have developed before this Commission. We are opposed in every regard 


to being practically deceived. al, 
Q. The men should have a meeting shortly to consider their decision with refer- 


ence to the Federation?—A. Possibly that may be one of the questions taken up. It 


has a special meeting Saturday. 
Q. What was the object of calling it 7A. The object was to hear, of course, the. 


reply to a telegram asking the Federation what they were going to do in this crisis, and 
that is one of the questions to. be taken up. We have also the matter of the agreement , 
with the company. That is now about expired, and that is another matter. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. In your conversation with Mr. Hall at Cumberland, did he say to you that. he,, 
had a conversation with Mr. Baker?—A. Not that I remember. eee ee ts 
Q. You don’t know whether he hada conversation with Mr. Baker when he, was 
jn Cumberland?—A. No. . 
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Q. Did Mr. Baker mention Mr. Hall’s name to you when he was sending you to 
Cumberland ?—A..The way I came to know Mr, Hall-was through a recommendation 
from my friend Wilkinson up there.. I went,.down to seé Mr. Hall.in.a.friendly : way. 
‘hey said they went to see him and I was persuaded to. go down. 

‘ me Did Mr. Walkinaon say to you that Mr. Hall had an idea about Chinese: union 2 
— 0. 

Q. But he adi eee speaking; rile Mr. Hall was friendly ito, labows,: and 
advised.you to have a conversation with him ?—A.. Yes. 

Q. When you went there had you. any idea.of taking up.the ess one of. unioniz- 
ing the Chinese ?~A,’No, I was not aware-at that time that he was interested in. the 
matter. 

Q. That had nothing to. do. with your iy: to Gambeclend mete Nothing 
whatever. 

Q. Were there any other reasons, a difference of opinion between the Gumberland 
men and yourself that would account for their treatment of you as a representative of 
Mr. Baker ?-A.’ Yes,a difference of opinion regarding the present system of govern- 
ment; its powers and what.it might do for us, and especially referring to the delegation 
that. I spoke of that: went down ‘to Victoria, as authorized by that joint board, to 
approach the government to use their power to get an arrangement at Ladysmith. 

Q. Was there a disagreement on that delegation ?—A. Well, yes, on the delegation, 
certainly. There were three of us, two against one. 

Q. Did these men who obtecred to you at Cumberland, hold different views from 
yourself as to whether unions should be a political power or not ?—A- Yes. 

Q. And do you think their objection to you was because you were not a socialist? 
—A. I believe so. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. There is a considerable struggle going on Siternally in ee unions as to this 
question of socialism?—A. Yes, a serious struggle. 
Q. It is coming up all the time in discussions?—A. Yes. 
Q. In fact it looks as if the struggle was now between legitimate trade unionism 
and revolutionary socialism?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: . 

Q. Did it ever occur to you that the action at Ladysmith was taken in‘order to 

help the strike of the U.B.R.E. at Vancouver—I mean previous to the meetings of 

this Commission ?—A. I could not say that I thought of it at all. Of course it may 

have been, but I don’t think so, for the simple reason that had we oun that we 
would have opposed it. I speak for the union I represent. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. They don’t approve of that kind of thing 7—A. No. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. You had several conversations with Ladysmith men previous to the unioniz- 
ing of Ladysmith ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did any of them suggest that this auauld be the proper time to take action in 
view of conditions at Vancouver?—A. No, I cannot say that I heard any one say that. 


By His Lordship: 

Q. Then if you were satisfied that the idea of the leaders at. Denver was to en- 
gineer these strikes as sympathetic strikes to assist the U.B.R.E. strike, you would 
have set your face against it 2—A. Certainly. 

-Q: And the majority of the union would have opposed it ?—A. Guin 
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Q. You can see how the Commission was regarding some of your evidence as sus: 
picious; it was natural that holding Mr. Baker’s confidence as you did, that he should 
have take you completely into it?—-A. Yes, I realize that. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Was it ever proposed to the Nanaimo union that there should be a strike in 
sympathy with Ladysmith ?—A. I could not say officially; it is only by hearsay. I 
heard it was proposed in Ladysmith by some individual there that Nanaimo should go 
cut in sympathy. 

Q. Did Nanaimo ever consider that question as a union ?—A. No, it never would 
have got consideration. 

Q. Are the socialists, so-called, in the majority in your union?—A. There may 
be 50 out of 850. 

Q. In reference to the Moyer telegram of March 6, concerning the bringing of 
coal to Vancouver, that was put before the lodge ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What action was taken by the lodge officially in reference to it ?—A. The 
action that was taken was to the effect of rendering aay assistanee that we could, in a 
legal way, of course. 

Q. How could you render assistance ?—A. By the mathdde earried out that was 
stated and reported to the meeting. We approached the management and inquired 
whether there was coal going from that point.: 

Q. You were instructed by the union to approach the management in that 
manner ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing you had learned that the management were furnishing coal to the 
C.P.R., would the matter have been further admitted in the union then ?—A. Well, 
there might have been action taken in regard to asking them to desist. 

Q. You have asked the company to desist —A. Yes, I think so, 

By His Lordship : 

Q. And if they had refused ?—A. Well, we would have considered we had gone as 
far as we could. 

Q. You would have been really subjecting yourself to an unnecessary injury, 
without doing the other people much good ?—A. In the agreement that we have with 
our company the paramount issue would be whether this would affect the industry 
that was employing our men that was not reasonable; that would be the question. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Would you consider your obligation under the union contract such as could 
not be broken merely by reason of the fact that your employers were supplying coal to 
the C.P.R. ?—A. I should not think so. Our agreement with the company we would 
regard as being binding thoroughly. 

Q. And you would not think of breaking a contract of that kind simply because 
your employees were sending coal to the C.P.R. ?—A. No. 

Q. Is there anything further you would like to say, Mr. Shenton ?—A. I don’t 
know that there is any further statement to make. I might say before this Commis- 
sion that I saw a report in the ‘ Colonist,’ I think of yesterday, regarding these tele- 
grams that is not hardly right. I would like to have it corrected. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Which telegrams ?—A. Regarding both these telegrams that were turned in 
here. 


This is the article sat 


‘VANCOUVER, June 3.—At the sittings of the Labour Commission here 
to-day, Shenton, secretary of the Nanaimo union of the Western Federation 
was further examined. In the course of his evidence he produced a telegram 
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from Moyer, president of the Western Federation at Denver, dated March 6, 
asking Nanaimo to do all they could to prevent the C.P.R. from getting coal 
on Vancouver Island.’ 


The latter clause of that is not correct; it was to prevent coal coming from Na- 
naimo, not Vancouver Island. It goes on further :— 


‘It was also shown that on March 9 that Shenton wired for Baker to 
organize at Ladysmith, and the strike there was immediately precipitated.’ 


I disagree with the language that ‘Shenton wired.’ The only part I took in that 
was to write the telegram out. : 

Q. I suppose it was a natural desire on your part to see Ladysmith and Cumber- 
land organized from the standpoint of a union man, but that you did not take any 
part in it for the purpose of engineering a sympathetic strike ?—A. Yes, that is my 
position. 


By Mr. Rowe: ; 


Q. I understood-you to say, Mr. Shenton, that you did not take any active part in 
the organization at Ladysmith at any time or any place ?/—A. No. 

Q. You told us when Mr. Baker was there Mr. Mottishaw was there to meet him. 
Had. they met previous to that time ?—A. Yes, many a time. 

Q. When?—A. They met a number of times during the time that Mr. Baker was 
there, in February. . 

Q. Do you know whether they had discussed the question of organizing Ladysmith 
then 2—A. Yes, I believe they must have, but I have never heard much of the discus- 
sion itself, - 

Q. How do you account for the fact. that Mr. Baker left the strike at Fernie, 
which was in operation at the time your telegram was received, and came to Nanaimo, 
without having any idea of what he was wanted for? There was a strike at Fernie, 
which he was managing, and you sent him a telegram saying he was urgently required 
at Nanaimo, without any further explanation. Is it not strange that he should leave 
under those circumstances?) Had there been any previous correspondence?—A. I 
could not say. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 
Q. He probably knew, from what might have been between Mottishaw and Baker, 
without your knowing?—A. I would not know of the arrangement there might be 
between them at all. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Did you know where Mr. Baker was, when you telegraphed ¢—A. The telegram 
went to Slocan, and was forwarded I suppose; we did not know. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 

Q. What I cannot understand is, what reason did Mottishaw give you for asking 
you to send the telegram ¢—A. The only reason I have already expressed. He is a poor 
writer, and he asked me to write it. I asked him to write it, and he said he was a poor 
writer and he would rather’ I fixed it up. 

Q. It might come out afterwards that he had been the one to get Baker here ?’— 
A. There might be something in that. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. You acted merely as a friend of Mr. Mottishaw ¢—A. Yes; I never asked any 
question. I know, from reports that had passed, that it was proposed to send for Baker, 
and he dropped into town and asked me to assist him. He asked me if I would do 


that work for him. 
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Mr. Bopwetu. 
came immediately. - 


Te and’ Mr. Baker must have had an understanding, because Baker 


By His Lordship :. : . s4 

Q. I think you must feel gratified, Mr. Shenton, that you have had an opportunity 
of setting yourself right before the public?—A. Yes, I did not do justice to myself the 
last time I was here. ,.The feeling prevailed, I felt, that there was some connection 
hetween these things. . eiewecuniest ta ; 

Mr. Bopwetu.—I hope Mr. Shenton will understand that I withdraw any sugges- . 
tion contained in any previous questions: of: mine, as to the effect of his not giving 
truthful evidence. were gore ce tte 

Tits Lorpsrir.-That will do;"Mr. Shenton. You will-have the papers back when 
the Commission is through with them. : 20} x 

‘Mr. Brev.—I would ask the Commission to have inserted, as paragraph 5a, a memo- 
randum, a copy of which I have handed in, for the purpose of covering the points 
raised just before the adjournment. AS ) Vege Site 


(Statement handed In—5a-—as appendix to: statement, already put in.) 


His Lornsaip.—That will be added, ; ; 
Mr. Birpv.—I just learn that instead of 9 o'clock, as mentioned in the statement, it 
should be 8.30 in the morning. . 


Harry Witson, recalled. 


Mr. Brrp.—I have just been consulting my learned friends and they desire that 
I should recall this witness as to the question of overtime, furnishing particulars of 
which I expect to be able to do by to-morrow morning. We are working at tit 


By Mr. Bodwell: 

Q. You understand there is an arrangement between the different railway com- 
panies by which they will not receive a man discharged for cause ¢—A. I understand 
that. ; 

Q. And that when a man is dismissed a clearance is given him containing. the 
enuse of dismissal, all over the railway systems?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you get that opinion ?—A. It is just a matter of general knowledge 
—the fact that I was given a clearance. 

Q. The fact of the clearance itself does not‘prove anything. Where did you get 
the opinion that this arrangement exists between the different railway companies ? 
What authority have you for that belief ?—A. I have no special authority, except the 
fact that I got a clearance of that nature, and I have a general understanding. 

Q. What is the general understanding founded on ? Do you know of any fact or 
circumstances which justifies that general understanding ?—A. Yes; the fact that a 
clerk dismissed from the C. P. R. employ, a member of this Brotherhood applied for a 
position in Seattle on the Northern Pacific, and I believe was turned down, for that 
reason. ; 4 
Q. What was the clerk’s name, and where did he come from ?—A. His name is—I 
eannot recollect it. 

Q. When did this happen ?—A. I think about three weeks ago. 

Q. And they asked for his clearance from the C. P. R.?—A. They did. . . 

Q. Who told you that?—A. A friend of the gentleman in question, 
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“ Q. Doés the man who told you live in Vancouver ?—A.’ Yes. 
Q. What is his name?—A. I could not state his name; I don’t aoe him in-. 
timately; he told me he was a friend. 
Q. You didn’t ask for his name?—A. I had no particular curiosity. 
Q. Do you know the man’ to see him?—A. No, I don’t. 
Q. Tell'me how he came to give you this opinion?—A. I met him ese casually 
and asked him, as_I understood he was a friend of this gentleman. 
Q. You must be able to tell me the name of wee man Be was the friend of ?—A. 
I don’t know: the gentleman. ; 
'Q. How long ago-did you Hage. as! pcan Hisa toes pea his foe It ar be 
less than three weeks ago. : 
Q. And: you. have forgotten’ since that time the name of the man ate whom you 
were asking the information?—A. I would know it if I heard it; I cannot recollect it.. 
_Q. You, knew.it three weeks ago, and don’t. know it. to- day 1AL Yes, that is, SO. 
a Did you haye any memorandum AICS SO ae 
Q. Where did you get the information about the man. not being able to. get em- 
ployment, because you knew it when you spoke to the friend?—A. No, I didn’t know. 
I asked him how this ‘gentleman was progressing, and he told me what.J. have said. 
Q. I understand you to say you went to this friend and that. you understood he 
knew the circumstances why this man did not get employment ?—A. No, I simply 
asked about the man because hé was a member of the organization. 
Q. Are you an officer of the organization ?—A. No.» 
Q. No duty to look after these 2—A. No, not necessarily. 
Q. So your interest must have been in the man as a friend ?—A. Yes. 
Q. How long had you known him ?—A. Possibly since I joined the organization. 
Q. Was he working for the C. P. R. ?—A. Yes, in the stores department, I believe. 
Q. Where did you meet him—in the lodge?—A. Yes; I did not meet him very 
often. 
Q.. What was there about the man that induced you to take an interest in him?— 
A. Nothing particular. 
Q. Why did you ask about his welfare?—A. I don’t know; I knew he had gone 
to Seattle, and I liked to know what the chances were and how he had succeeded. : 
Q. How did you know he had gone to Seattle?—A. I heard it casually. 
_Q. Who told you?—A. I cannot tell who told me. 
Q. Did that person who told you he had gone to Seattle know his name?—A. 
Yes, he mentioned the name, but I have forgotten it. 
Q. Who was the man aes told you his name bah Well, as far. as that goes, there 
were quite a number. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Is this a circumstance that was well known to the Brotherhood here?—A. I 
think it is. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. I could give the name——A. Harriday is the man I refer to. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 

-Q. Harriday is the man who could not get employment at Seattle 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Had he no clearance ?—A. I think not. He gave references as to previous 
employment, I believe ; ; but he did not. have a clearance. 

Q. Well, if there is this arrangement between the different railways, how do you 
account for this man having no clearance ?—A. The fact that. he was out on strike. 

Q. Had he asked for it ?—A. He would not get it if he did ask for it. 

Q. Why would they not give him a clearance ?—A. Well, I can give no reason for 


that. 3 
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Q. Can you give me any reason why a clearance showd be refused this man, be- 
cause a clearance is simply a statement of why he left the employment 2—A. Yes, 
that is so. 3 

Q. Tell me any reason why they should not give a statement saying the real reason 
he had left 2—A. Simply from the fact that he had left on strike. 

Q. Could they not give him a clearance saying that ¢—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Is not the real reason that the man who went to Seattle had no references as 
to previous employment ? Is that not the real reason ?—A. No, I think not. I think 
the real reason was that when he referred to his previous employment they asked him 
where he worked, and he said the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Q. And he said he was on strike ?—A. I am ‘not sure about that 

Q. He said he was a member of the U.B.R.E. ?2—A. I don’t know that. 

Q. And they refused to employ him because he was a member of the U.B.R.E., 
ss far as your friend told you ?—A. Yes, I should think so. 

Q. Assuming, for the purposes of my question, that you are perfectly right—that 
there is an agreement of this kind between the different roads, the railroads would 
expect from each other that the real reason why a man left should be stated in the 
clearance ?—A. Yes. . 

Q. And when you went to get your clearance you could not expect the railway to 
put any statement in except the right reason ¢—A. No. 

Q. Now, the real reason, as stated here, is ‘Dismissed for publishing without 
authority incorrect statements damaging to their interests.’ As a matter of fact, you 
were dismissed ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. And the-reason given for your dismissal, that you had published a certain 
statement in the newspaper ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Over your own signature, and you published it voluntarily ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That statement consisted in a denial of certain other statements in the Mont- 
real ‘Star’ ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So the question is, whether the statements in the Montreal ‘Star’ were cor- 
rect or not ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, here is the item—Exhibit 39—in the Montreal ‘ Star’ : 


‘The strike on the Canadian Pacific steamer Charmer, plying between 
Vancouver and Victoria, is not considered serious by the officials here. It 


seems that some few firemen and deckhands, five or six, left the ship at Van- 


b 


couver with a view of preventing her sailing 


You did not know whether that is true or not, as a matter of fact ?—A. No. 

Q. ‘These men,’ says an official, ‘have no grievance whatever against the com- 
pany, and simply refused to work to show their sympathy with the clerks whom the 
company refused to reinstate ’ Ts it true to state they had no grievance—is that 
statement true ?—A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. As a matter of fact, the Commissioners have had some evidence on that point 
already. We will take the next statement— + 

‘However, their desire did not succeed, as the Charmer not only left 
Vancouver on time, but also reached Victoria on time. These men made no 
demand for any increase of their wages 


Is that statement true 2—A. I have no means of knowing. 

Q. ‘ They are now earning $60 a month and the cost of board, and they are simply 
acting in this manner to endeavour to compel the company to recognize the union——’ 
Is that true ? Is it true that the men on the Charmer were acting as they did to com- 
pel the company to recognize the union ?—A. I cannot state of my own knowledge. 

Q. ‘Mr. Estes, president of the new organization known as the United Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, is back of the whole thing, Is that true—that Mr. 
Estes is back of the whole thing? A. Would you mind defining: ‘ back ”% 
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Q. How would you define it ? Here is the statement : 
‘Mr. Estes, president of the new organization known as the Unie 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, is back of the whole thing—— 


Now, is that statement true ? It is no use to fence with the answer.—A. I would give 
a qualified yes to that. 

Q. What qualification do you put on the word yes ?—A. That he was undoubtedly 
interested in such a procedure, but that he was not the instigator of the action. 

Q. The man who would profit by it—the one individual who would reap material 
benefit from this strike—is Mr. Estes #—A. No, I don’t mean to infer that. 

Q. Well, is it not true ? Mr. Estes is president of the U.B.?—A. Yes. 

Q. He wants to make that a large and powerful organization /—A. I believe so. 

Q. In order to do that, it must be recognized by the railway company ?—A. Yes, 
that is so. 

Q. The strike here was for recognition ’—A. Yes. 

Q. And the scheme was to make the Brotherhood 100,000 strong at any rate—that 
is right, too ?—A. Yes, they wished to do that. 

Q. So that, if the organization were 100,000 strong and were recognized by the 
railway companies, Mr. Estes would be a very powerful man, as the head of that 
organization 7—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. The strike here was for recognition, and nothing else ?—A. You might a to 
that, leave to organize. 

Q. It is all included in the word recognition, and recognition of the union is a 
great benefit to Mr. Estes, is it not ?—A. Do you mean of material benefit ? 

Q. I should think it would be very material to satisfy the ambition of an ambi- 
tious man—that is right—and the salary,.too ?—A. It is hardly worth mentioning the 
salary. 

Q. One hundred and fifty a month, though ?—A.-I don’t think he has drawn that. 

Q. Don’t you think it is a very satisfying thing to an ambitious man to have his 
erganization recognized by an institution like the C.P.R.?—A. Yes, I should think it 
would be. 

Q. Can you tell me any corresponding benefit that would ensue to you as a mem- 
ber of that Brotherhood—by the fact of its recognition here ?—A. Well, yes, I think I 
could. 

Q. Did you expect that it would get you greater. wages than you had before ?— 
A. I thought it might help to that end. 

Q. Are we to understand that the next step, after recognition, on the part of the 


_ organization, was to be a demand for increased pay !—A. No, not the next step. 


Q. So that was not before the Brotherhood at the time they struck ?—A. Novi 

Q. Well, for shorter hours ?—A. No. ! 

Q. Well, pay for overtime ?—A. Not at that time. 

Q. Did they intend to compel the C.P.R. to make any change in their discipline 2 
—A. I think not. 

Q. Tell me what benefit there was accruing to the members of the organization 
from the strike here ?—A. The power and freedom to organize the entire system. 

Q. Has the C.P.R. ever refused class organization among its employees ?—A. They 
did in the present instance. 

Q. Has the C.P.R. ever refused to recognize a union formed among its different 
employees—clasz unions ?—A. Yes, the trackmen’s union. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that the trackmen’s organization is not recognized 
by the C.P.R.—A. No. you don’t. 

Q. Under what circumstances was it that the C.P.R. refused to recognize their 
union ?—A. Under the circumstances that the trackmen wanted a schedule of wages. 

Q. But the tracktaen did’nt have a union composing the majority of their body ? 


—A. I think so. 
86a—38 
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Q. Well, you are mistaken. . That is the only. instance you know ?—A. It is only 
from hearsay. Take the O.R.T.—Order. of Railroad Telegraphers—on this C.P.R. 
system. 

Q. Did they havea union comprising the majority of the telegraph operators on 
the ne ?—A. I think so: - : e Ree 

Q. Where did you get that information 2—A. Well, from no. special source. 

Q. How long have you been working for the O.P.R.?—A.: Seven years altogether 
—three continuously. me 

Q. At that time, did the C.P.R. refuse to. recognize a union of. the class to which 
you belonged ¢—A. No. oe 

Q. I ask you if during the period you were working for the C.P.R. they had re- 
fused to recognize a union of the class to which you belonged 7—A. Yes, just previous 
to the time I was dismissed—not otherwise. _ 

- Q. So you had no reason to believe that if the employees of your class desired 
to organize and got a majority of the members that the C.P.R. would refuse them ?— 
A. No, I had no reason to believe that. : 

Q. I am still at a loss to know what material benefit was to accrue to you from 
the organization of the U.B.R.E. 2—A. I have told you already. 

Q. Simply they sould be allowed to have that organization ?—A. Yes. 
ae Q. And you thought that was better than any other organization ?—A. That was 
_. the only organization I could have belonged to. 
~ Q. Was it not possible to have organized the class to which you belonged as a 
separate union ?—A. It might be possible. 

Q. Well now, there is no use going any further with that. The statement. here 
is that : 


‘Mr. Estes is back of the whole thing, but will not succeed any better 
in the future than he has in the past. The service has not been greatly 
affected so far me : 

Is that statement true ?—A. I think not. 

' Q. To what extent can you tell us about the service being affected ? The state- 
ment is that the service of the C.P.R.—and I suppose it may: mean service only on 
the steamer Charmer—has not been greatly affected so far. Was that statement true 2 
That the service had not been greatly affected up to that ?—A. No, I don’t think it is. 
The freight service, for instance, has been affected to some extent. 

Q. We have had the evidence of a merchant in. Vancouver who said he did not 
think business was affected at all ?—A. I think he was speaking of his own business. 

Q. Tell us how you think freight was delayed ‘—A. The fact that freight was 
being delayed en route and also undelivered. 

Q. What information on that point did you have when you made your statement ? 
—A. General information—newspaper information. 

Q. From what newspaper did you get the information—from the U.B.R.E. 
journal 2—A. No, I was not in receipt of it at that time. JI think the Montreal 
“ Gazette’ was one, the ‘Herald’ and some others. 

Q. And you undertook to contradict this statement on what you saw in the news- 
papers 2—A. No, I didn’t. 

Q. Well, tell us what information you had to contradict that statement in the 
newspaper. This is what you say—Exhibit 40— 

‘We are glad to be able to state that there is no truth whatever in ihe 
report quoted, and that not a single item enumerated has any foundation in 
fact.’ ; 

—A,. Will you repeat the report that we quoted ? 


Q. ‘In the issue of the daily ‘Star,’ on Wednesday, March 18, some prom- 
inence was given to a report purporting to come from Vancouver, stating that 
a number of the striking members of the United Brotherhood were return- 
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ing to work at that place, also that a number of: others, desirous of doing so 
could not, from the fact that the railway company refused them re-employ- 
ment. 
''* We are glad to be able to state that there is no truth whatever in the 
report quoted, and that not a single item enumerated has any foundation, in 
fact: Emphatie denial has been received from the executive committee of 
the Brotherhood in Vancouver, and it is entirely with a view of removing 
any false impression created by this report at the present status of the strike 
that we desire you to give publicity te this denial.’ 


. —A. Yes, that report that we quote. 


Q. You want to limit it now to that portion of the report which related és the 


employees returning. Why did you write that not a single item in the report was 


true?—A. There is more than one item. 

Q. Do you think that it was necessary to say ‘not a single item’ tbe that sepones 
—A. Yes, that is the way it struck me at the time. : 

Q. Here you have a report in the Montreal ‘Star.’ 


‘Some prominence is given to a report purporting Hs come from Van- 
couver, stating that a number of the striking members of the United Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees were returning to work at that place, also that 
a number of others desirous of doing so, could not, from the fact that. the 
railway company refused them re-employment. We are glad to be able to 
state that there is no truth whatever in the report quoted— 


That plainly refers to the men?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why could you say that not a single item enumerated has any foundation in 
fact ?—A. There was more than one item quoted. 

Q. No, I don’t think so.’ 

Mr. Rowe.—Is that extract from the ‘Star’ of March 18? 2 

Mr. Bopweiu.—Yes, Wednesday, March 18. 

Q. I don’t think your explanation will be borne out by the document. Listen to 
it again A. I have it off by heart. 

~Q. Do you say, when you refer to a report ae Pee about half-a-dozen items, 
when you say that not a single item of that report has no foundation in fact, that you 
do not mean what you say?—A. No, I meant exactly what I said. 

Q. Give me a reason for putting in that additional statement ?—A. The fact that 
it was an item to contradict. It was not intended to contradict everything in the report 
quoted.: : 
Q. You won’t admit it meant that not a single item had any foundation ?—A. 
The report quoted: 

Q. And you contradicted part of it expressly, and part of it generally—is that not 
so 2—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Did you draw that letter up yourself?—A. I did. 

Q. And settled it with the other men before you signed it?—A. Yes, he perused it. 

Q. And you did not want the people in Montreal to believe that the men on the 
Charmer had not struck work for a good cause?—A. I did not want the people to be- 
lieve any more than what we contradicted—the report quoted. 

Q. What an unfortunate man you are, not being able to express yourself in better 
language?—A. It is too bad. 

Q. Who asked you to put that letter in?—A. The acting agent in Vancouvega at 
that time—Garnham. 

Q. In what way did he make the request?—A. He telegraphed. 

Q. Have you the telegram ?—A. I have. 

Q. Will you produce it?—A. Yes. 

(Telegram produced and read—Exhibit 48.) 
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‘To H. WILson, 
“76 Mackay St. = 
‘From Vancouver, B.C., Mar. 18. 
‘Deny report emphatically ; all firm and fight going in our favour. 
‘ (Sed.) S, GaRNHAM.’ 


Q. Did you telegraph to him?—A. Yes, for confirmation of the report. 
Q. That is what you telegraphed to him ?2—A. No, that is the reply—in response 
to the telegram I sent. ® 
Q. From whom did Mr. Garnham take his instructions ?—A. I understand, from 
the executive committee. 
Q. How is the executive committee formed? Do you know anything about that? 
—A. I think I could give you a little information. 
Q. By the executive committee you mean the headquarters committee?—A. Yes. 
Q. How was the headquarters committee formed ?—A. It was formed by a mem- 
‘ber in good standing who represented different divisions or departments of the railway 
service—a man from each department, say—representing each individual department. 
Q. Were there not on that headquarters committee representatives from the other 
striking unions?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you know how many compose the headquarters committee?—A. I could 
not tell you. 
~ Q. Can you tell me what proportion the U.B.R.E. had, as compared with the other 
unions?’ How many came from the Brotherhood on that headquarters committee ?—A. 
Lam not certain, but I think two. 
_Q. How many from the Longshoremen’s?—A. Only one. 
Q. How many from the Steamship’s Union ?—A. One, I think. . 
Q. And those were all the unions represented, were they not?—A. No, I think not. 


By Mr. Rowe: a 
Q. The Teamsters’ Union—one from that?—A. I believe so. 


By His Lordship.. “#3 
- Q. Two from the Brotherhood, one from each of the others acted on the committee? 
—A. I believe so. : Be 


By Mr. Bodwell: | 

Q. Who was president of the committee?—A. The chairman would be—I am not 
certain who was acting at that time; I was not here. . hits 

Mr. Bopwrtu.—Mr, Bird says these numbers are not correct. We will have to get 
that from somebody else. I won’t take any time over that. 

Mr. Birp.—I just produce to my learned friend a telegram which I asked him to 
produce this morning. It is the original, which this witness had in his possession and 
handed to me. 

His Lorpsuip.—The theory is, Mr. Bird, that you have no papers—that they are 
all in the possession of the Commission. 

Mr. Birp.—Well, all in the possession of the executive have been before the Com- 
mission, but this witness had this in his pocket, and handed it to me to hand to the 
Commissioners, and that my learned friend might have the benefit of the cross-exami- 
ation. . | 


(Exhibit 47.) 


By Mr. Bodwell: 

Q. Now, you say you were told after you got to Montreal that the reason you 
were brought there was to keep you out of trouble?—A. One of the officials said that 
to me. ; 
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Q. You left here on the 25th?—A. Yes. 

Q. The strike took place on the 27th?—A. So I believe. 

Q. So, if you had stayed here until the 27th, you would have been out on strike? 
—A, Very likely. 

Q. Or else in trouble with the union ?—A. Naturally. 

Q. So you would have been in trouble either way ?—<A. I suppose so. 

Q. Now, you don’t want—seriously—the Commissioners to believe that it was a 
hardship to ask you to leave on two hours” notice?—A. Yes, it was, for the reason 
that I was told, and fully believed at the time, that I was leaving here for good; and 
you can understand that after three years’ connection with this place I would have 
various things to attend to. Two hours is a short time. 

Q:. Yes, but the service requires it?—A. Well, they usually give him a little 
longer than that. 

Q. Well, what was in that telegram that you spoke of this morning?—A. As 
nearly as I can remember, it read: ‘Send Wilson east at once; have permanent 
position here for him; will write you reasons for change——’ something to that effect. 

Q. What makes you think it said they would have a permanent position; what 
put that in your mind?—A. Well, if the message didn’t state it, the chief did. 

: Q. The man 1 who told you en you got to Montreal?—A. Yes, and here before 
left. 

Q. This is the telegram, is it not (exhibiting document) ?—A. Yes, that is it. — 

Q: There is nothing there about. ‘reasons later’ or ‘permanent position’?—A. 
Permanent is not mentioned, nor reasons. : 


Q. ‘Owing to change in staff I have position here for Wilson. Would’ like 
you to send him east at once. Will send good man Thursday to replace. 
Answer.’ 


That i is the telegram renee Yes. 

Q. Have you reason to believe that you would not have a perfhanent position if 
you had kept out of the papers?—A. Only the statement of the official of the: com- 
pany. 

Q. Here are the facts—you were sent for to go to Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. You arrived there and reported to the proper officer. Who was the man who 
spoke about the Brotherhood?—A. Mr. Cantlie. = 

Q. He talked about that in a friendly manner?—A. Yes. 

Q. He said it was in your interest?—A, Yes. 

Q. But he didn’t say that they would not employ you?—A. No. 

_ Q. And as a matter of fact, although this conversation was going on over several 
days they did employ you—gave you a position ?—A. They gave me no position—they 
gave me work. 

Q. Within five days after your arrival?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were paid for the five days while you were there and doing nothing ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And you were charged nothing to go to Montreal?—A. No. 

Q. So the position is they sent for you to go to Montreal. Mr. Cantlie was a 
friend of yours besides being an official of. the company?—A. Well, yes, I would 
regard it that he had a friendly interest in my welfare. I never met him outside of 
the office. 

Q. You did not think he intended oe be unfriendly when he advised you to go elit 
of the Brotherhood ?—A. No. 

Q. But nevertheless you were taken into service and no conditions: made that you 
should leave the Brotherhood!—A. No, nothing stipulated. 

Q. So your position was as good, as far as salary was concerned, as the one you 
left?—A. Yes. ; 
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Q. Would not the same money be worth more in the east than in Vancouver — 
A. There is very little difference. 

' Q. The cost of living is not as much in Montreal?—A. It cost me as mueh, 

Q. Your family and your home is in Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then, don’t you think there is something in that statement that they took 
you away at the time that you were going to get into the strike—took you to Montreal 
and give you a good position 7A. They didn’t give me a good position. 

Q. It was as good as far as money was concerned as here, and you were living at 
your own home?—A. There was nothing assured. No satisfactory conclusion was 
arrived at. 1 was told to work there temporarily. sat ¢ 

Q. Did they say temporarily 2—A. They did. 

Q. They said to work in that position until they could give you something better ? 
—A. Yes, that is correct. : 

Q. Why did you say temporarily ?—A. In that position temporarily. 

Q. Yes, until a better one could be given you?—A. A better position was under- 

stood, but it was never stated that I could get it. - 

Q. At that time you had every reason to believe you were taken from Vancouver 
to Montreal to get a position there as good as the one here?—A. That is correct. 

“+ Q. And in addition to that you were with your own home?—A. Yes. 
Q. And away from the influence of Estes and the combination surrounding him? 
LA. T don’t know that Mr. Estes or a combination around him had any influence 
upon me. 

Q. Is there not some justification for the statement that they took you away to 
keep you out of trouble?—A. You mean a friendly interest would justify them doing 
that. 

Q. Do you think that under these circumstances discipline could be maintained if - 
you, being in the position you were, rushed voluntarily into print, writing letters to 
the papers with reference to a strike with which you had no interest and occurring 
three thousand miles away ?—A. No, had I had no interest. tubs ok 

Q. Well, we will leave that out. Don’t you think the company could assume that 
you were employed inadvisedly?—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. And that it was detrimental to the service to permit a man to do that sort of 
thing ?—A. No, not under the conditions. 

Q. The conditions were these: that you had been removed to Montreal; that 
you had a good position, and that you had no reason whatever, from the company’s 
point of view, for interfering with the position here. You are not an officer of the 
Brotherhood ?—A. I am a member. 

(. But they had no local lodge in Montreal at that time?—A. No. 

Q. And you knew the company were opposed to the Brotherhood?—A. Yes, per- 
fectly well. a 

Q. And would not favour the inauguration of that society then 1—A. I knew that 
also. 
Q. Suppose you were an employer and the men treated you in the way you treated 
them, what do you think you would do?—A. It is very difficult to say. 

Q. Of course it is, for the boot is on the other foot. Suppose you had several 
thousand of men among whom you had to maintain discipline—how do you think you 
would act?—A. I certainly would not regard it as a breach of discipline. 

Q. Why i—A, For the reason that in the statement we made there was no wish or 
intention to bring the railway company into it. It was merely a contradiction of a 
press despatch. 

Q. Don’t you think that loyalty to the service is one part of discipline?—A. Yes 
I think so. : 

Q. And do you think a man could be loyal to the service and do the things you 
were doing?—A. Yes, I think so. ; 
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«Qe You don’t think it was detrimental to. the. company’s service to do what you 
did?—A. No, not to any extent. te! sari : 

LK). To any extent at all?-. Was it in any sense detrimental to the company’s 
interest to do what you did?—(No answer.) ., 

Q. Well, suppose the company honestly thought-it was.detrimental to their service, 

_ do you think they should retain you there ?—A. Yes, I think so. ae eae 

Q. I say, suppose the company. thought that your action was detrimental to the 

service, should they keep you employed?—A. Not if it was detrimental to the service. 
Q. Not if they thought it was?—A. Well, they think a good many things. 

Q. Suppose the management bona fide came to the conclusion that your action 
was detrimental to the service, what ought they to do?—A. Well, if they came to that 
conclusion, I should say they took the proper course. 

Q. You were taking the whole risk of the company coming to. that conelusion 
when you wrote that: letter to the paper ?—A. I did not consider there was any risk 
attached. hi 

Q. Should you not have considered it, because the company were the persons. to 
Judge whether it was detrimental or not—that is right?—A. Yes. : 

Q. No one asked you to write the letter?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, the executive here asked you.. Did you think your duty to the executive 
was greater than that to the company ?—A. I did at that time... . . 

Q. What do you think now? You are in the company’s service and the Brother- 
hood requires an act of you which -the company may think detrimental to the service. 
Is your loyalty to the Brotherhood greater than your loyalty to the companay ?—A. 
Under the same circumstances? fn 

Q. I mean the same circumstances—that you are in the employ of the O. P. R. 
and that. the U.B.R.E, make a demand which the*company may take as detrimental 
to. the service—to which organization. are you going to be loyal?—A. Under the same 
circumstances I would be loyal to. the organization. Set 

Q. Then, can you object if the company turn you out of employment?—A. I 
can object to the manner they did it. 3 

Q. How can you? You prefer the organization to the. company and the company 
prefer some other man to you—what complaint have you got?—A. You are speaking 
very broadly when you say I prefer the organization. You mean probably with the 
company in their treatment of me. : 

Q. Well, I put you in this position: you are in the service of the C. P. R.; the 
U. B. R. E. make a demand on you to perform an act which the company may think 
detrimental to their service. You have got to choose between loyalty to the company 
and loyalty to the service right throvigh ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Under these circumstanaces that I have stated you choose the organization ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Why can you complain if the company do not choose to employ you2—A. I 
have no complaint to make except with regard 

Q.. You. were a member of the Brotherhood, and the executive asked you to con- 
tradict a certain statement. They meant in the paper, didn’t they?—A. They did not 
state, but I understood it that way. 

Q. Had you no reason to believe that the company would object to your writing 
letters to the paper about this strike of the U. B. R. E.?—A. Well, no, I had no reason 
to believe they would object. 

Q. Did you think they would approve of it—A. No, naturally. 

Q. Then, why did you do it?—A. I didn’t do it subject to their approval. 

Q. You did it because you thought your first duty was to the organization, didn’t 
you?—A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Do you understand then that the oath which you take when you join the 
U.B.R.E. compels you to take that position when the emergency arises?—A. Well, I 
have not given that consideration. 
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Q. Do you consider that the obligation which the oath of the membership places 
on you compels you to take that position when the emergency arises ?—A. When. the 
emergency arises, yes. 

Q. Do you think that an organization of that kind is one that should be incor- 
porated?—A. I see no reason why it should be discouraged. 

Q. You see no reason why the organization should not act in this way ?—A. In 
emergencies, yes; but you must admit there is a certain fault in the railway company 
in allowing the emergency to arise. 

Q. What would you call an emergency ?—A. The present state of affairs—previous 
to the lock-out. ; 

Q. And in such a trivial thing as that the company is to be set aside for. the inter- 
ests of the Brotherhood?—A. I did not consider it trivial. 

Q. That a common telegraphic despatch in the newspapers should go unanswered 4 
—Not at that time. 

Q. Are we to understand that you represent, in your way of looking at things, the 
opinions of the majority of the persons in the U.B.R.E.?—A. I could not tell you that. 

Q. Would you, for instance, say that Mr. Brooke in the same position would have 
done the same as you did?—A. I don’t know I am sure. 

Q. What do you think? Is that the principle which is inculcated in the lodge? 
—A. Loyalty to the organization, yes. ; 

as Q. And loyalty to the organization first, and loyalty to the employers second ?—A. 
Well, I could not express an opinion which one comes first. 

-Q. But you have given us an opinion as far as you are concerned. We will leave 
that to be argued by somebody else. I cannot take all day, much as I would like. to. 
Did you form one of a deputation which waited on Mr. McNicholl in April in reference 
to the U.B.R.E.?—A. Yes. pod, ; y ees a . 

Q. At that time was there a local lodge in Montreal—A. No. 

Q. From whom did you get your instructions to go?—A. From the executive, 1. 
believe. » on au 

Q. Did you get it by wire AE didn’t: 

Q. Who got the instructions?—A. Our agent, Mr. Halton. 

Q. Who got the instructions here ?—A. He got it from here—he was in Montreal 
at the time. ” . i= 

Q. Did you see the telegram 2@—A. No. 

Q. Can you tell the date ¢@—A. No. 

Mr. Davis.—We wish that produced. 

Mr. Birp.—I believe it is not in existence. It was over the O.P.R. wires. » 

Wirness.—The date might be about March'11; it was signed by members of the 
organization. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. Would they act on their own initiative in demanding recognition of the Broth- 
erhood in Montreal?—A. No. ; 

Q. These instructions would come from the president?—A. I think so. 

Q. And you know that Mr, Estes gave the order under which you ultimately 
acted?—A. No, I didn’t know. 

Q. He must have given the instructions. to the executive here @—_A,. Very likely. 

Q. The demand you made was for recognition of the order in Montreal?’—A. We 
made the demand in Montreal. 

Q. Mr. Marpole could not recognize them until they were recognized in Montreal 
—that was said?—A. I believe so. | 

Q. You were one of a committee that waited on Mr. Marpole some time about, 
January 102?—A. I was on a committee appointed by the local lodge. 

Q. With reference to the case of Mr. Halton and Miss Code?—A. That is correct. 
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- Q. How did the case of Mr. Halton come up in the lodge. Who brought that 
forward ?’—A, If I remember correctly, he reported the action of the company to the 
lodge. 

Q. You say Mr. Halton reported the circumstances to the lodge—to the whole 
body of the lodge or to the executive?—A. To the lodge, I think. 

Q. What did Mr. Halton say as to the fact—what statement of fact did he zive 
you’—A. I cannot recall the exact words he used. ; 

Q. Did he tell you that he had requested leave to stay at home on the ground 
that he was sick, and had gone to Seattle without leave on his own business?—A. No, 
I think not. 

Q. Well, he did not tell you that?—A. I don’t know exactly what he stated. 

Quels he had stated that he went to his superior officer and got leave of absence 
on the excuse that he was sick and had used that leave of absence for the purpose of 
making a trip on his own business, and had been dismissed on his own account, would 
the lodge consider it a grievance?—A. I am not prepared to tell you the view of une 
lodge. > 

Q. What would you yourself have done? Would you think he had cause for 
complaint? I am asking you what your opinion would be as an individual?—A> 
Well, I would think that the penalty was a little too harsh for the offence. 

Q. You.would admit that Mr. Halton had committed an offence, and the only 
thing would be whether the punishment was not too great?—A. I didn’t say he had 
committed an offence. 

Q. Well, you said you thought the punishment was too great for the offence? _ 
A. Yes. 

Q. That must mean that an offence had been committed?—A. Well, that follows 
naturally if I had stated there was an offence committed. 

Q. I ask whether you think in ‘that case Mr. Halton would have a legitimate 
ground of complaint?—A. Yes, he would. 

Q. And you said you thought the punishment was too great for the offence. Yiu 
think he would have cause for complaint on the ground that the punishment was more 
than he deserved?—A. Yes. , 

Q. That implies that there was an offence?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Will you say he did not commit anything for which he should have been pun-. 
ished at all?—A. That is my opinion. 

Q. Your opinion of the duty of an employee to his employer is that he has liberty 
to deceive him for his own purposes?—A. I am not aware that he did deveing his 
émployer. 

Q. But the statement—?—A. You are making the statement, you know. 

Q. I am putting the case that Mr. Halton went to his superior officer and said he 
would like to remain at home because he was sick. He got leave of absence on that 
ground and used that leave of absence for the purpose of going to Seattle on other 
business ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am asking you if that is not am offence from the employer’s point of view ?— 
A. I never looked at it from the employer’s point of view. 

Q. Well, I want you to look at it that way. Do you consider that man was doing 
the right iid A I don’t consider the man was doing anything wrong. 


Mr. Rowre.—Was the man really sick? 
Mr. Davis.—He went to Seattle. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. The position is this, that he made the excuse that he was sick for the purpose 
of getting time to go to Seattle 


(Mr. Bird se io tea yi 
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Q. I suggest to you the case that the man, for the purpose of getting time to attend 
to his own affairs, goes to his empioyers and gets leave of absence on the ground that 
he is sick. I ask you if that is right, in your opinion ?-—A. If it were proven as an 
absolute fact that the circumstances were exactly as you state, I should say that it was 
not ‘exactly right. tp nines woh avd bepameag ped oo 

Q. Supposing, then, believing that state of. facts to be true, the employer sus- 
pended the employee, do you think it is right to demand that, he should be taken back 
without an investigation of the facts?—A. No, there should be an investigation. 

Q. ‘Then, why did you demand that Mr: Halton should be reinstated without 
investigation?—A. Because I did not believe the facts were as you state. sided 

Q. You say you believe in .an investigation?—A. If the facts were as you state. 

Q. Why did you demand reinstatement without. investigation?—A. You are ask- 
ing me to state definitely what action T would take in an entirely suppositious case. 

Q. Here is the demand. I put you the question why did you demand Mr. Halton’s 
reinstatement without investigation?—A. I told you because I had reason to think 
the facts were not as you stated them. 

Q. Do you know?—A. I had reason to believe. 

Q. Then what use was there of investigating ?—A. I don’t know that there was 
any at all. ae 

Q. How do you know there was nothing to investigate?—A. From what I know 
of the facts of the case. 

~ Q. What do you know of the facts of the case? Did you have anything beyond 
Mx. Halton’s statement ?—A. No, I had nothing but my own statement. 

Q. Then you did not have Mr. Halton’s statement?—A. We had it in the general 
lodge room. end bats 

Q. You mean wha he said in the lodge?’ What did he say in the lodge?—A. I 
told you before, I was not in a position to exactly state. I am not certain, as I was not 
at the lodge meeting. 

Q. Then you had no statement at all of the facts?—A. I had the statement drawn 
up in the agreement, I think. : 

Q. In the letter to Mr. Marpole you mean, but I am asking you what evidence you 
had of the real facts of the case?—A. We had Mr. Halton’s statement. 

Q. But you had not heard it?—A. Well, it was put to the lodge. 

Q. You had not heard the statement at all?—A. I am not sure that I did hear it, 
I don’t think I did. I don’t think I did, from his lips. 

Q. As far as you were personally concerned you had no real knowledge of the fact? 
"— A, Yes, -1-did: 

Q. You had no evidence—you had no statement from anybody ?—A. es, we had 
a statement. The question was discussed. 

Q. But you were not there?—A. I was there when it was discussed by the com- 
mittee. ‘ ; 

Q. Then what knowledge did you have of the facts ¢—A. From the facts that I 
was present at the discussion. 

Q. I suppose at that discussion they stated what the facts were?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what did they say?—A. As nearly as I remember, the facts were that Mr. 
Halton had applied for leave of absence, and had, during his leave of absence, taken 
a trip to Seattle, and that the company had dismissed him for, as he stated, being 
absent without leave. 

Q. There was no investigation or statement as to why or on what ground he got 
leave of absence ?—A. T cannot remember that any definite reason was given for 
obtaining his leave of absence. 

Q. And it never occurred to you that there might be a ground upon which he had 
obtained his leave of absence? Now, what did Mr. Marpole say? Did he not tell you 
his side of the story?—A. No, he refused to discuss it at that time. He said if we 
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’- intended to come before him as a committee of employees and so on he would discuss 
the question and give his reasons. 

Q. Then you refused to appear before him as‘a’ committee except as a committee 
of the U.B:R.E.—A. Except as a committee of the employees. 

Q. And you demanded from Mr. Marpole that he should reinstate Mr. Halton, 
and that he should do it on your request acting together and as a committee of the 
U.B.R.E.’—A. That is about the size of it. 

'Q. Without any actual reference to the condition of the affair ?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. You have just said that Mr. Marpole would discuss the position if you would 
appear before him as a committee of your own men 2—A: Yes. 

Q. So the fact is you demanded Mr.- Halton’s reinstatement without any Discus: 
sion ?—A. No, we certainly wanted a discussion if we could get it. 

Q. You demanded that he should discuss it with you as a committee of the 
Brotherhood ?—A. We requested that. 

Q. You demanded it ?—A. Oh, I don’t know. 

Q. You demanded that Mr. Halton be reinstated immediately ?—A. If my mem- 
_ ory serves me correctly there was a clause in that which allowed investigation or dis- 
cussion. I think there was. 

Q. Why did you say that the reasons given in the case of Mr. Halton and ‘Miss 
Code were not adequate /—A. Because we considered them in that light. 


Q. ‘It is the firm belief of our.membership at large that the Companies 
action in the cases quoted are really because the parties mentioned are mem- 
bers of the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees, and to prevent any 
further trouble in the matter we beg to meqncst that Mr. Halton be reinstated 
and that Miss Code be also reinstated 


- You also requested a statement. What did you tell Mr. Marpole would be the 
result of refusing ?—A. I am not aware that we told him what action would be taken 
‘in the face of refusal. 

Q. Didn’t you give him reason to know that if that. request were refused the staff 
would strike 2—A. We made no statement of that kind. 

Q. Was Mr. Marpole willing to reinstate Mr. Halton ?—A. Evidently so. 

Q. Why then did he say, you are holding a pistol at my head ?—A. I cannot tell 
you that he said that. 

Q. Your idea would be the same way that a man would give up his purse 
to a highwayman ? Is that the kind of willingness ?—A. From outward appearances, 
yes. 


Q. Don’t you think that Mr. Marpole knew that if he refused the staff’ would 
strike ?—A. I cannot tell you that. 

Q. How did he act. Like a man who had that impression ?—A. Yes, I should say 
he did. 

Q. And was it not as a matter of fact decided in the lodge the night before you 
made that request that if the request was refused the staff would strike ?—A. No, I 
am not certain that it had been definitely decided. 

Q. Had it not been practically decided ?—A. No, I cannot admit that. 

Q. What did you intend to do after the demand 1A. That would come up for 
discussion later. 

Q. Will you swear that it was not decided, if not formally, practically, to strike, 
if Mr. Marpole refused. Was it not practically decided —A. I am trying to think. 
I am not certain one way or the other. 

Q. Was it not understood that this was a demand, when you went there, on which 
you were going to take a firm stand ?—A. We certainly intended to take a firm stand. 

Q. If Mr. Marpole refused, didn’t you intend to strike ?—A. I cannot say that 
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Q. Is it not a fact that Wilkinson who didn’t happen to know the result of the 
meeting actually—did strike that day ? He didn’t know that Marpole had decided to 
take Halton back. Ever hear about that ?—A. No. 

Q. Would you be surprised to know that that was a fact ?—A. Yes, I would be; it 
is the first I have heard of it. 

Q. Was Wilkinson present at the interview you had with Mr, Marpole ?—A. No, 
I think not. 

Q. What would you have done if Mr. Marpole had refused to take Halton back ?— 
A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. Did you have any intention at the time ?—A. No, no decided intention. 

Q. In what way did you know that Mr. Marpole was willing to take Halton back— 
you thought that ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In what way did you propose to enforce your demand if Mr. Marpole refused ? 
A. That would have been. decided later. 

Q. Do you mean to say you had not discussed it and thought of it before you went 
to Mr. Marpole’s office 7—A. I certainly had not discussed it to any great extent. 

-Q. Can you tell me any way in which you could enforce your demand without a 
strike if it had been refused. It must have been give up or a strike ¢—A.- Yes. I 
don’t know 

Q. Is it not a fact that just about that time the Empress steamer was due 2—A, 
Yes, I believe she was. 

Q: And that there were other conditions in the service which practically made it 
impossible for Mr. Marpole to dispense with the staff /—A. I don’t know that there 
was. 


Q. Mr. Marpole was about to go to Montreal ?—A. Yes, I heard that. 
Q. Do you think he could let the whole staff go and still make this journey ?—A. 
I didn’t think of the question at all at that time with regard to that particular point. 

Q. Were any of these circumstances discussed, or some of them, before you went to 
Mr. Marpole’s office ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they were known to the committee, some of them, at any rate 2 

Q. Mr. Marpole acted as if his mind was on that same subject ?—A. Oh, well, I 
cannot tell ‘you ALN ee ae) 

Q. And that he was practically forced to take Mr. Halton back against his own 
will 2—A. He gave us to understand that. : 

Q. He said, ‘ You are holding a pistol to my head ?—A. Yes, words to that effect. 

Q. Did you think Mr. Marpole would have acted as he did if he had not thought he 
had some good reason for dismissing Halton ?—A. Well, that I cannot say. 

Q. I am asking you what you think. You have known Mr. Marpole for a good 
many years ?—A. I know very little about Mr. Marpole. 

Q. You know him as head of the service ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think, or did you think, that Mr. Marpole would show that unwilling- 
ness to take Halton back if. he had not thought there was a good reason for dispensing 
with his services ?—A. Yes, I would think so. 

Q. Why ?—A. Well, I might have thought that he had reasons against taking him 
back for the reason that he was a member of the U.B.R.E. 

Q. I am asking if you don’t think that he thought he had a good reason I—A. 
That is getting a long way off. 

Q. That is an awkward way of putting it, but you know what I mean ?: 


By His Lordship : ts 
Q. Did you think he was acting bona fide in the matter 2—A, Yes, I think he was. 


By Mr. Bodwell : 


Q. In your opinion, do you think a union has:a right to force on an employer the 
service of a man whom he bona fide thinks it is not in his interest to employ ?—A, 
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Well, I should think it would be necessary for the employer to state his reasons against 
employing him. 

Q. But you did not give him any chance ?—A. No. 

Q. You said Mr. Marpole would discuss the question with you if you came to him 
as a committee of his men—that is right ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You said you would not appear in that capacity ?—A. Yes, we told him we 
could not. 

Q. And that he must reinstate Mr. Halton. That is written, so there is no ques- 
tion about that. So you told him to reinstate a man whom you say you think he bona 
fide objected to having. Now, do you consider that a union has the right to force upon 
an employer the service of a man whom he bona fide does not wish to have in hig em- 
ployment ?—A. If the employer could give a good reason, I think not—a satisfactory 
reason. 

Q. Do you mean a reason that is satisfactory to the union ?—A. Certainly, in a 
case like that. 

Q. So the only person to judge is the union—the employer has no voice at all ?— 
A. Oh, yes, he has. 

Q. I am giving you the case of an employer who has what seems to him to bea 
good reason for not wishing to employ a man. You tell me he has no right to force, 
that upon him unless it is satisfactory to the union. Therefore, it is true. that, the 
principle of unionism is that the employer must take every man into service whom the 
union thinks he should take ? That is right ?—A. I-would not put it as- broadly as 
that. iat 
Q. Where are you going to draw the line ?—A. Well, you must admit that men 
on the union side are liable to be as fair-minded and impartial as an employer. 

Q. Suppose I do admit that. You must admit that the employer is liable to be 
as fair-minded and impartial as the union ?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. Yet you say his reason may not be satisfactory to the union ?—A. In a ease 
of that kind, yes. 

Q. Therefore, the employer has no voice in the nee at all A, Yes, i re 
considerable. 

Q. His voice is only this: that he can persuade the union, if he Hee a good reason,. 
but he has no capacity to act as judge ?~A. Just as much as the other side. 

Q. You say you have a right to force a man upon an employer, a man he does not 
want to employ, unless his reason satisfies the union ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he can only argue the question ?—A. Well, the union is in EHD the 
same position. 

Q. Is that not the exact position that this union took in tetas to the case of 
Mr. Halton ?—A. They hardly arrived at that situation. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. That is, the union objected to the dismissal of its members for cause ?—A. 
Not for satisfactory cause. 

Q. I thought it was only when the dismissal had some connection aah the per- 
son’s membership in the union. Was it on account of this man’s membership in the 
union ?—A. Yes, that was considered a part of the reason. 

By His Lordship : 

Q. Why did you not give an-opportunity to the management to investigate the 
matter ?—A. Well, the opportunity was not discussed. They arrived at a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Q. The trouble appears to me that the union heard only one side a the story ?— 
A. Mr. Marpole evidently, under the existing circumstances, was not prepared to give 
his side of the question ? | 
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 Q. Certainly, I think it would have looked better if you had offered the manage- 
ment an opportunity of investigating before you threatened to strike 2—A. We offered 
them opportunity. 
--Q: You didn’t by that letter 2—A, We.did on the discussion following on the 
delivery of the letter. 

Tis Lorpsui.—On the other hand, I don’t see how you make out that this man 
was justly dismissed for sending this letter to the paper... . es 

Mr. BopweLtu.—That is a question of argument. Suppose that is not»borne out 

by the facts. The company may reasonably object to any of their employees writing 
about the strike. 

His Lorpsu1p.—It seems to me that what took place was this: that there was a 
press despatch sent to Vancouver to the effect that some reporter had a conversation 
with some official and set out what that conversation was. .That official may have had 

_no authority.to make any such statement. These people are simply stating in a Mont- 
real paper the position taken by their order. 

Mr. Bopwetu.—Suppose the officials read it the same way I did, without Mr. 
Wilson’s explanation ? 

His Lorpsuip.—But this is a statement over the signature of Wilson and Dick 
that this statement is denied by the Brotherhood in Vancouver. 

Mr. Bopwetu.—They pledged themselves to it. 

His Lorpsuip.—They say ‘emphatic denial has been received.’ 

Mr. Bopwetu.—They say that the thing is not true. 

Hs Lorpsuie.—They say that because of this reason. 

Mr. Bopwetu.—They undertook to be responsible for the statement from Van- 
couver. — 42) 5 ‘i fore 
His Lorpsuir.—Suppose the company had rightly considered that there was a 

reach of discipline, it seems to me, having regard to what we heard here, that em- 
ployees of railways when they go to other roads, are asked for their previous where- 
abouts and what they have been doing in previous years, and are asked for a certi- 
ficate of this sort, it seems to me only justice to the man to state exactly what took 
place. By reading this certificate any man might get the impression that he was be- 
traying the secrets of the company and therefore rightly dismissed. If they turn a 
man loose with a clearance of this sort they should state what had been printed in the 
papers and let people judge for themselves. 

Mr. BopweEtu.—Well, Wilson could have requested that at any rate. 

Wirness.—I had no way of knowing that they would grant the request. 


Tus Lorpsrip.—It is a stiff thing to have that in any way. If you had that pre- 
sented to yourself you would naturally get the suspicion that this man was betraying 
the secrets of the company. 


Mr. Bopwrtt.—tI don’t think I would. It is a serious thing to say that the com- 
pany should be condemned for doing what they did in their own interest, and to say 
they were wrong because a statement which Mr. Wilson could have put on it was not 
put on it. 

“His Lorpsiup.—There is a statement which had no imprint of authority at all. 
He may have had no authority to make that statement, and these people told the peo-- 
ple in Montreal their side of the story. : 

Mr. Bopwett.—Mr. Wilson goes into print to contredict a statement which might 
have been made by the company. Suppose the report is really true and that was 
an official statement given out for the purpose of informing the public ; would you 
consider it a breach of discipline for an employee to go into the case ? 
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‘His Lorpsure.—I ‘am discussing the cause of the dismissal of this man. It is 
“brought before us .as one of the reasons for which the men want a union, and this 
Is given in evidence in support of that view. . 

Mr. Bopweu.—Your Lordship is assuming that this statement is not an official 
statement. 

His Lorpsuir.—There is no authority for it. It is simply a newspaper statement. 

Mr. Bopwetu.—Suppose it was an official statement given out by way of an inter- 
view? What right has Mr. Wilson to assume that it is not? 

His Lorpsurp.—By what right does the company prevent him from informing 
people in Montreal? One would think the company had the sole right of access to 
the newspapers. TBs 

Mr. BopweEtt,—Have not the company the right to say their employees should:not 
go into the papers to contradict that statement? * 

His Lorpsurp.—I don’t think a man should be turned loose with ambiguous state- 
ments of that sort, especially if it hurts him in getting another job. They might have 
printed the full statement. © . 

Mr. Bopwetu.—Did Mr. Wilson request it? 

His Lorpsuip.—I think they could have done it without a request. 

Mr. Bodwetn.—Mr. Wilson should have pointed out the matter. and then, if the 
company had refused, there might have been some cause for complaint, but apparently 
that has not seriously affected Mr. Wilson. As a mater of fact these clearances only 
refer to different parts of the company’s work. When a man leaves Halifax and 
comes to Vancouver that shows that he left. the other appointment. It is only prima 
facie evidence, and the evidence can be substantiated. 

His Lorpsuip.—On the other hand, Mr. Wilson, I don’t think you were at all justi- 
fied in going to these people and saying they had to keep this man in a position whether 
they like it or not. I think you should have given them opportunity for investigation. 

Wirness.—The opportunity was offered. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. When you say that Mr. Marpole was acting bona fide in stating he had reason- 
able cause for suspending Mr. Halton, or dismissing Mr. Halton, you mean to say in 
making that statement Mr. Marpole gave you the real reason?—A. No. 

Q. That letter you think correctly states the reason for dismissing Halton—that 
he was a member of the U.B.R.E?2—A. I think it. does. 

Q. And that was the solid truth behind the statement of Mr. Marpole?—A. I 
thought so at the time. : 

Q. What would you now say?—A. I have not changed my opinion. 

Q. You mean to say that your opinion has always been that this matter of the 
U.B.R.E. was always the trouble in Mr. Halton’s case?—A. Yes. 

' Q. And that is why the U.B.R.E. took the determined stand they did, because the 
real excuse was that he was a member of the U.B.R.E., and that the existence of the 
U.B.R.E. was at stake, while on the other hand this flimsy excuse was put forward ?— 
A. Yes, that is the position. 

Q. Do you consider there is anything in your obligation to the U.B.R.E. that 
would make you a traitor to the interests of the company ?—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Is there anything, from start to finish, either of the ritual or the constitution 
that would make you betray the secrets of the company while in the employ of that 
company ?—A. No, I don’t think so. _ 

Q. Do you mean to say if you were sent a report from the executive here and 
ordered by that executive to make a statement which to your knowledge was untrue, 
to contradict a true statement, would you feel that you had a right to publish an un- 
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truthful letter because the interests of the U.B.R.E. were behind it7—A. No, cer- 
tainly not. 

Q. So it is not a fact that you have taken an oath that makes you a traitor to the 
obligations of the company ~—A. No. 

Q. The objects of the organization are for the purpose of encouraging the mem- 
bership by every legitimate means, to obtain a higher standard of morality and to 
make you better servants in every department of the service. ‘These are all the prin- 
cipal objects of the organization ?—A. They are. 

Q. Now, in a strike of this kind why do you resort to the public press at all? 
There is a great deal said in the press about strikes, for and against /—A. Simply as 
‘a means of acquainting the public with facts. 

Q. Of influencing public opinion ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. I suppose the success of a strike depends on public opinion?’—A. To some 
extent. 

. Q. Have the C.P.R. Company any advantage over the U.B.R.E. in relation to 
press despatches ?—A. Well, I cannot state for a fact that they have. 

Q. Have the papers of Vancouver given, in your estimation, a fair statement of 
the position and the respective interests involved in this strike?—A. Some of them. 

Q. As to the others?—A. They are not given impartially. 

Q. Now, was there any statement made by Mr. Marpole on J anuary,6 about this 
pistol being put to his head, or was that a statement made on another occasion ? Did 
you hear such a statement made by Mr. Marpole 2—A. I have no recollection of it 
being made at the time. 

Q. Have you any recollection of hearing Mr. Marpole say that ¢—A. No. 

Q. Were you the only person at the meeting on January 62—A. Yes. 

Q. And you never heard Mr. Marpole make such a statement 2—A. Not at that 
time. : 

Q. Nor any other time?—A. No. = 

Q. Do you consider a man has a right to work if there is work to be had? Do 
you consider a man has any right at all to demand employment ?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. And you think a company such as the O.P.R. have an absolute right to refuse 
him employment if they have employment to offer him 2—A. Not if they have employ- 
ment to offer him. 

Q. You believe there are thousands of men in this country who have the right to 
demand employment and have not got it 


His Lorpsuir.—Do you mean to say, Mr. Bird, that the C.P.R. exists for the 
purpose of providing people a job who have not got a job? 4 


Mr. Brrp.—I say it is a crying shame that the employers feel no responsibility in 
regard to labour. 

His Lorpsuip.—Do you think that the O.P.R. should give a man a job simply 
because he is the first one who goes and asks for it? 

Mr. Birpv.—I was merely trying to point out to the Commissioners that such a 
state of things exists; that everything is in favour of the employer and that labour 
has no rights whatever. ; 

Mr. Rowe.—In what respect? 

Mr. Birp.—I mean he has no right to demand employment. He may be starving, 
but he has no right to demand it. 

His Lorpsuir.—Surely you must admit that employment is a matter of contract 
between people? 

Mr. Birp.—It. is a matter purely to be bought and sold. 

Mr. Rowe.—Just that a man has something to sell, and if nobody wants it he can- 
not live. 
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Mr. Birp.—But who is to provide the market. 
His Lorpsuip.—Do you suggest that something should be provided ? 
Mr. Bimrpv.—I merely state the case. 


Mr. Rowr.—I suppose we have to deal with facts as they exist. We cannot hold 
one party responsible more than the other. 


By His Lordship : \ 


Q. What benefit is there in belonging to the U.B.R.E. more than a local organi- 
zation ¢—A. No more than a local organization. 

Q. What is the reason that so many men want to belong to the U.B.R.E. 7—A, 
Well, possibly it would offer more strength of numbers than a local organization com- 
posed of a few. 

Q. Have you ever apprehended the difficulty which an employer feels in employing 
men who belong to organizations controlled in the United States ?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. It is alleged by employers that one reason they don’t like the men to belong to 
these foreign organizations is that their movements are directed and controlled from 
various points in the United States ?—A. Well, I can hardly take that as a fact. Hl 
cannot say 

Q. Then it is quite clear from some of the constitutions that any settlements come 
to between an employer and the men must be ratified by people in the United States 
before it can bind the men ?—A. I believe that is so. 

Q. Is that not a highly objectionable state of affairs, that our Canadian people 
should be subject in any way to the dictation or control of a few men in the United 
States 2A. Yes, I should think it would be where it existed. 

Q. Don’t you think that the incorporation of unions of railway employees in Can- 
ada would meet all necessities of the situation ?—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. You think it is a necessity to belong to an American organization 7—A. Under 
certain conditidn, yes. 

Q. Now, I understand that under this constitution there is to be no strike until 
the membership has reached 100,000 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that mean there is to be a strike when they get to 100,000 2—A. Not 
necessarily. ; 

Q. It rather looks to me as if they were preparing for a strike of considerable 
dimensions when they reach 100,000 ?—A. How would you gather that, my Lord ? 

Q. I don’t see why any limit should be placed on the number unless they had the 
intention of creating a strike when they reach a sufficient number ?—A. It is usual, 
I believe, that a certain limit should be placed on the membership with regard to vot- 
ing for a strike for or against, or any matters of that kind which may come up. Some 
organizations place it a little lower. Not that it is intended to follow that line of 
action when the membership reaches that point. 

Q. Do you think the U.B.R.E. have a right to force the C.P.R. to employ them 
to the exclusion of other people ?—A. No, and I don’t know that they are seeking to 
do that. 

Q. Your position is, you simply want to be left alone ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. You wish to be free to join this organization without interference from the 
management ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you are intending to force yourselves on the management as a body—to 
have dealings with the C.P.R. as.a union ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it is a sound position ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that not virtually mean you are telling the C.P.R. they must deal with 
you as a union or deal with nobody ?—A. Not necessarily. The fact that the U.D. 
R.E. as a union made no demand on the C.P.R. would only be with reference to its 


own members. 
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Q. Yes, but you are endeavouring to force the C.P.R. to recognize you as 4 
union and to deal with you by means of a committee of the union, and that involves 
the exclusion of people who don’t belong to your organization. In other words, you 
are virtually. telling the C.P.R., as far as you can, that you must deal with us o1 
with nobody ?—A. Of course such a situation as that would exist were the U.B.RE 
to take in all employees of the company. 

Q. That is no doubt their purpose ?—A. Well, as I understand it, that may be the 
programme in the future, but I don’t know that there is any definite proposition now 

Q. There is no doubt, it is the purpose of this order to bring all railway laboui 
into one organization ?—A. Not already organized. 

Q. That is the purpose, to consolidate the railway labour ?—A. Yes. 

Q. If all railway labour were consolidated on the C.P.R. it would have the powe! 
to stop every wheel from turning from one end to the other ? In the power of two 0 
three men ?—A. I would hardly limit it to one or two or three men. 

Q. Well, in the power of the executive ?—A. Yes. 

Q. So the action of a dozen men might throw thousands out of employment ani 
paralyze business of the whole country ?—A. It might. 

Q. What guarantee is there that such a thing would not happen if all the railwa; 
employees of the C.P.R. are allowed to get into one organization ? What guarante 
is there that such a state of things would not happen ?—A. There is only the guarante 
that the men would act as men of some judgment and reason. 

Q. You see as Commissioners we have to look to the aims of organizations, ani 
we understand that the aim of this organization is to embrace all forms of railwa; 
labour, and the consequence of that would be to place ihe power in the hands of a fe; 
men called the executive, say a dozen men, and it would be in their power to bring th 
whole railway system to a standstill from one end of the country to the other. I 
woulé be in their power ?—A. It would be under such conditions. | 

Q. What guarantee would the public have that such a thing would not happen’ 
—A. Well, no guarantee that I know of except that you would expect men holdin, 
that office to exercise some common sense and judgment. a | 

Q. If you had hot-heads ?—A. I doubt if they would have hot-heads nominate, 
for such positions. | 

Q. I may say we have had an instance of labour leaders coming before us alread. 
whom we were not very favourably impressed with, who seemed to have gone so far a 
to have deceived the local leaders ?—A. Were such leaders in control of such pows 
as you speak of ? 

Q. They were certainly supposed to be high up in labour circles. Is there not. 
danger that an order such as this might lead to confusion among the various classe 
of employees ?—A. I think not. 

Q. The interests, I should think, are widely opposed ?—A. They are, but the 
separate interests would be looked after and controlled by members who are perfect] 
acquainted with the different conditions under which certain members work. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. I suppose the idea is there would not be enough variation of interest to preven 
that extreme harmony of interest which the Chief Justice has just suggested migh 
develop ?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Well, the order would either act harmoniously, or it would not. I am assur 
ing that it is working in harmony. It would certainly be in the power of a few ment 
bring the whole thing to a standstill ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. I presume that would not be likely to happen unless the members of the orde 
thought such action was desirable ?—A. Certainly not. 
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Q. Are any of the other brotherhoods organized in international unions ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Are they all?—A. All that I know of. All I know of without exception. 

Q. Has there been any opportunity for the organization of railway clerks before 
the institution of this Brotherhood?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. No international organization of railway clerks?—A. I am not aware of any. 

Q. Has there been any of the other classes of workmen represented in the local 
union here? Baggagemen?—A. No. 

Q. Or shopmen, or freight-handlers or labourers? I understand these have never 
had separate organizations?’—A. The freight-handlers have had a local organization. 


Mr. Davis.—The railway clerks have. 
Mr. Birp.—I underststand it was started and smashed up. 


Mr. Davis.—How can the C.P.R. smash an American institution ? 


* By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. What I want to get at is this: whether this class of workmen have an oppor- 
tunity of belonging to a union unless they belong to this?—A. Not at the present time. 


By Mr. Bodwell: 


Q. Did you make any complaint when Mr. Gascoygne entered this cause for your 
leaving the service ?—A. I did. 

Q. What did you say?—A. I told him that I thought that was a very poor reason 
to give me for dismissal, and asked him if he had any idea of the effect that would 
have upon my endeavours for future work in railroading, for instance. 

Q. What did he state?—A. That gentleman admitted that it was a very scurvy 
reason to give ,but that he was instructed to 1%t it on by Mr. McNicheoll. 

Q. ,So then, it is not correct to say ysu didn’t make any objection?—A. No, I 
did make an objection. 

Q. You intended to contradict the news in your letter?—A. Just go. 

Q. Did you know whether this item in the ‘Star’ of March 18 was a despatch or 
not?—A. From the way it was inserted, I had reason to believe it was a press despatch. 

Q. There is no date or place mentioned?—-A. No, but the first wording of it would 
give that impression. 

Q. It didn’t oceur to you that it might have been prepared in Montreal?—A. No, 
it did not. 

Q. Well, from the fact that the cities of Vancouver and Victoria are mixed up here 
and the statement as to the Charmer would infer that the official who gave the inter- 
view didn’t know much about the circumstances, because .the strike occurred in Vic- 
toria, I understand, and not in Vancouver.. The statement has it that ‘the Charmer 
not only left Vancouver on time, but also reached Victoria on time.’ I assume the 
meaning is, left Victoria on time and arrived at Vancouver on time. I thought per- 
haps you thought it was not an authoritative despatch at-all?—A. I supposed it was. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. Have you ever asked for re-employment?—A. Not since my return to Van- 
couver. 

Q. Were you give ntransportation back to Wankouer ¢—A. I was, transportation 
only. 

wy You preferred to come to Vancouver rather than stay in Montreal?—A. I 

did. I would prefer to be stranded here than in Montreal. 

Q. Have you applied to any other railway for employment 2—A. No. 

Q. You had better experiment with this document? 
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Mr. Rowrt.—Try it on the C.P.R. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. I would suggest that you keep both the newspaper clippings and paste them on 
tne document as a commentary.—A. I did intend doing that in the event of using 
them. 


Vancouver, June 8, 1903. 

Mr. Birv.—I file particulars of paragraph 5a. 

(Exhibit 21 B. Appendix.) 

I just notice, Mr. Commissioners, that some of these items in the particulars of 
5a specify that the work was without extra pay. Now, that applies to all these para- 
graphs. Every one of these instances which I have been able to quote—twenty ‘in. 
number, I think—are all instances of working overtime and Sundays without extra 
remuneration. 

Mr. Rowr.—In all cases, no pay for overtime? 

Mr. Brp.—yYes. I am in receipt of a letter of the U.B.R.E asking me to bring 
to the attention of the Commission the one-sided and improper statements that are 
appearing in the ‘ Daily Province.’ I don’t know to what extent the Commissioners 
have anything to do with the matter, but I have been requested to bring the matter to 
their attention, and thus publicly protest against the misrepresentation of the ‘ Daily 
Province, in particular certain paragraphs appearing in Saturday’s issue. 

His Lorpsute.—I don’t know that it makes any difference what appears in the 
papers. We all get our share of abuse. 

Mr. Davis.—I think the reports in the ‘Province’ are very fair indeed. 

Mr. Birp.—It looks as though they have passed under C.P.R. supervision. 

His Lorpsuw.—What would you say about what has appeared in the ‘Clarion’? 
That is your organ? 

Mr. Birp.—It is supposed to be the organ, but as a matter of fact there is no con- 
nection between the ‘Clarion’ and the U.B.R.E. 

Hus Lorpsurr.—The ‘Clarion’ seems to think fit, in its wisdom, to strike at the 
Commission. 

Mr. Brrp.—It is certainly by no prompting of the U.B.R.E., as far as I know. I 
will call Mr. James Dick. 

Mr. Davis.—If it would not be any inconvenience to hold back witnesses with 
reference to the particulars, I wish he would, as those particulars were only served this 
morning. 

Hus Lorpsuir.—You are entitled to time. You cannot expect him to meet these 
things off-hand. | 

Mr. Bmp.—I didn’t wish to take them at any disadvantage. It has been taken 
from their own books. 

His Lorpsuip.—lIs this witness on this branch of inquiry ? 

Mr. Birp.—He was intending to depose in regard to that, but more particularly 
as to discrimination as an employee of the company. ‘ 


JAMES DICK, sworn: 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. How long have you been in the service of the C.P.R.{—A. Almost seven 
‘years. 
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Q. Prior to February of the present year what was your position in Vancouver ? 
—A. Chief clerk of the claims department. 

Q. When did you join the U.B.R.E.?—A. In August, 1902, I think. 

Q. Are you an officer of that organization ?—A. No. 

Q. Did you ever appear on any committee ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What committee ?—A. On the committee that approached Mr, Marpole in 
reference to Mr. Halton’s reinstatement. 

Q. In that spoken of heretofore as the grievance committee ?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a member of that committee did you see Mr. Marpole ?7—A. Yes. 

Q. The details of that have all been gone into before by other witnesses. I want 
you to tell us briefly what happened to you by reason of your connection with the 
U.B.R.E. ?—A. On February 23 I was called to Mr. Marpole’s room, and he told 
me he had a telegram from Mr. Bosworth stating that I was to go to the claims depart- 
ment in Montreal—Mr. Riddell’s office— 

Q. Was that on the same day that Wilson got notice 7A. No, that was before. 

Q. You are a married man ?—A, Yes. 

Q. When did you leave Vancouver ?—A. On the 26th February. 

Q. What was the nature of this move to be ?—A. I really didn’t jasc 

Q. Was that stated to you ?—A. Just that I was moved to Mr. Riddell’s office 
in Montreal—the claims department there. 

Q. Was it a temporary arrangement ?—A. No, Mr. Marpole told me I must go 
down there prepared to stay. 

Q. Had you been established here and bought property ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Inform Mr. Marpole to that effect ’—A. Yes. 

Q. Any protest lodged by you ?—A. I said, I thought that was rather a big move; 
that I could not understand it. 

Q. You went to Montreal ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who did you see on arrival?—A. I first went to see Mr. Riddell but he was sick, 
and then I went to Mr. Bosworth, who was supposed to have sent the telegram to Mr. 
Marpole, telling him who I was. He said: I don’t know anything about the telegram 
being sent to Mr. Marpole. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. What is Mr. Bosworth’s position ?—A. He is fourth vice-president of the O.P.R. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. Did you subsequently see Mr. Riddell (—A. Mr. Bosworth referred me to Mr. 
McInnis. McInnis is general traffic manager, I believe, of the C.P.R., and he asked 
me to see Mr. Riddell another day. I did so. I had met Mr. Riddell before and after 
shaking hands with him I told him I had been sent down to report for work, and his 
reply was, ’m damned if I know why you were sent down here, as there is no vacancy 
in my Office. 

Q. Was the U.B.R.E. ever mentioned in the course of this interview ?—A. It 
was mentioned by Mr. Marpole previous to my going down. He said, I was surprised 
to see you amongst that committee the other day, Dick. He said, I would not have 
minded you belonging to a union of clerks, but a union going along the road picking 
up the rag-tag and bobtail and cannot get any others into the union and fellows with 
the bottom out of their trousers. I didn’t say anything to that. -Previous to my going 
to Montreal, when we were talking over matters he said he was sorry to see me con- 
nected with that union, but that when I went to Montreal it would be an opportunity 
to shake my feet of it. 

Q. Were you put to work when you went to Montreal ’—A. Yes. 

Q. In what capacity 7—A. I wrote up the commodity book, and did general work 
such as marking off files. I started shortly after I got there. 
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Q. Was this commodity book an important feature in that office ?—A. It would 
have been all right if it was kept up to date, but that book was not kept up to date. 
It was six months in arrear when I took it over. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. What is the commodity book ?—A. The commodity book is an index of the 
overs and shorts on the division; of the commodities that are over and short at each 
station under classified heads. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. Would it appear reasonable to you to take up these books ? What would have 
happened to the overs and shorts during that period 2@—A. A great chance that they 
would have been placed together, that the overs would have been placed to fill the 
shortages. 

Q. Was this work then an excuse for employment ?—A. Mr. Riddell asked me 
what I thought of the commodity book. I told him it would be all right if kept up to 
date, but at the present time I didn’t think it was much use. 

By Mr. Rowe: p 

Q. What did Mr. Riddell say in reply to that ?—A. He asked me if we used it 
on the Western Pacific Division, and I told him we did not. He said he thought 
it was a good book, handy for picking out the different parts that were short. For 
instance if you wanted to look for a stove, you would look for that source; if you went 
by the register you would have to go through the various pages to find the date at 
which the piece was lost. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. You remember seeing in the paper certain statements purporting to have been 
press reports in regard to the strike at Vancouver ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you the James Dick who signed that letter with Mr. Wilson ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you in court when the circumstances were related by Mr. Wilson ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And what about Mr. Wilson’s statement of these matters ?—A. Well, it is all 
right. 

Q. Now, when you went back to work on the Monday morning—that appeared on 
Saturday ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What occurred on Monday ?—A. I was called aside by Mr. Riddell ten minuces 
to six on Monday night, and he asked me if I had come there with the intention of 
blocking his office. JI asked him what he meant. ‘ Well, he said, pointing to a long 
list, ‘these are errors in the commodity book. Now, I expected something better 
from you after being in the service such a long time,’ I said I did not believe these 
were errors. He said,‘ Well, I have gone over the book myself and looked it up.’ I 
said, ‘Mr. Riddell, it would be impossible to tell they were errors until you had every 
file to which you refer in your hands.’ After that we went on and discussed matters. 
He took up the point of a stove, I think it was. Stoves would be headed under stoves 
and parts. It might also be railway supplies, and also household effects, and after T 
had discussed that matter he said, ‘What you say may be true.’ He pointed to the 
bottom of the page, where I think the number carried was household effects, from page 
7 to page 9. I had omitted to mention I had carried it to page 9, but I had entered it 
in the index, which was the proper place. That seemed to be all the things he could 
find. 

Q. Were you discharged ?—A. After that. I referred to Wilson having been 
discharged in the morning: 

By His Lordship : 

Q. Was this the same morning ?—A. The same day. Wilson’s took place in the 
morning and mine at night. And I asked him if it was hig intention to treat me the 
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same as Wilson had been treated, and he said, ‘ Well, we will see.’ Nothing particular 
passed from that time until a fortnight after that, when I was presented with my time 
book, which was marked discharged. 

Q. You were not allowed to return with Wilson?—A. No. 

Q. What reasons were given for your leaving—A. I got no reasons. 

Q. Did you ask for a clearance?—A. I did. I told Mr. Riddell I would require 
a clearance paper. He said, ‘Oh no. Then I said, ‘If I apply for another position, 
how about that? He says, ‘You don’t need it. I said, ‘What am I discharged for? 
He says, ‘Don’t be too inquisitive.’ That was all the reply I could get of him. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. What was the date of your discharge, Mr. Dick?—A. The 3rd of April, I think, 
By Mr. Bird: 


Q. You worked until the end of your month—was that the idea?—A. And a fort- 
night afterwards. I arrived there on March 8 and left on April 3. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. You worked only a month?—A. Yes, but a fortnight from the termination 
of. 


Q. You got paid for six weeks ?—A. No, I got paid for the month, but that month 
included a fortnight which was evidently meant for a fortnight’s notice. 

Q. Did you ask to get back?—A. Yes, I asked for transportation back to Van- 
couver. I asked via Toronto, but they would not give it to me. They gave it to me 
via the main line. 

Q. Did you have to pay for your own meals?—A. Yes, my Lord. 


By Mr. Bird: 


. Have you tried to get employment since ?—A. Yes, I have. 
. Have you been asked for your clearance?—A. No. 
. Do you know how the C.P.R. operate this alleged blacklist 2—A. No. - 


By Mr. Davis: 


What salary did you get in Montreal?—A. Seventy dollars a month. 
The same as you were getting here?—A. Yes. 
. You received transportation down ?—A. I did. 
. Did you receive your expenses ?—A. I did. 
. Would seventy dollars a month in Montreal be worth more than it would here? 
—A. From what I could find out it would not. 

Q. You think living is dearer in Montreal than in Vancouver?—A. I think it is 
just as dear. 

Q. Then, as it turned out, you were just as well off as if you had remained here? 
—A. Yes, except as to climate. 

Q. You would have gone out on strike with the rest of the U.B.R.E. if you had 
remained in Vancouver ?—A. Yes, I would. 

Q. So that you were better off financially than if you had remained in Vancouver ? 


OOD 


LOOLO 


—A. Slightly. 


Q. Your idea is that the company dismissed you on account of the letter published 
in the paper?—A. That is my belief. 

Q. Do you see any reason why they should not give that reason to you the same as 
Wilson ?—A. No. 

Q. Your action in connection with the matter was the same as his?—A. Yes, 

Q. There was a change in the running of the ciaims department when you were 
moved to Montreal ?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Formerly, the claims department had been under Darcy of Winnipeg {—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And you were a clerk under him?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the time you were removed there was a separate claims department estab- 
lished independent of Darcy?—A. No. 

Q. What was the change then?—A. Mr. Larmour was appointed assistant claims 
agent, but Mr. Darcy. f 

Q. Your position was a different one from the one which Larmour filled. He 
came out in connection with the claims department!—A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. And when you came back from Montreal to Vancouver, you got your trans- 
portation. Did you have to pay your meals and sleeper?—A. I did coming back. 

Q. You say you had property. Do you mean you had a house?—A. Yes. 

Q. You didn’t bring your family?—A. No. 

Q. So that you were at no expense of moving or anything of that sort 7— A. No. 
I would have got transportation for them anyway. 

Q. I understand you got your position in the C.P.R. and have been holding your 
position largely through the influence of Lord Strathcona?—A. That is not so. 

Q. Is that what you refer to in getting transportation ?—A. Certainly not. It 
is the common practice. I mean for my wife and family going east. 

Q. You say Mr. Bosworth knew nothing of the telegram. Did not Mr. Bosworth 
tell you the telegram was sent by Mr. MeNicholl ?—A. No, I am not positive. 

Q. Have you got the telegram ?—A. I have not. Mr. Marpole would not let me 
see it. 

Q. In ’97 you were in the paymaster’s office ?—A. Yes, at Winnipeg. 

Q. And there you were receiving from $30 to $50 2—A. Yes, up to $55. 

Q. I think you are mistaken about the $55. Fifty was the highest you got at 
Winnipeg ?—A. Fifty-five. 

Q. You got $30, then $45, and then $50 ¢—A. I believe it was $55. 

Q. You then came to Vancouver and got $60 @—A. Yes. 

Q. And then increased to $70 ¢—A. I was. 

Q. In the position you occupied here, say the head of the claims department here, 
you should not belong to an association at all, should you, according to the rules of the 
O.P.R.2?—A. As a clerk I claim I had a right to belong. ; 

Q. Is it not a rule of the C.P.R. that any head of any department, and I mean a 
person at the top of any particular division, is not to belong to a union ¢—A. I believe 
it is a rule that officials are not. 

Q. Is not the top of the department an official 2—A. Certainly not. 

Q. You were the head of the claims department here ?—A. I was chief clerk for 
Mr. Darcy. 

Q. And that was head of that department here ?—A. On the Pacific division it 
was. 

Q. And doesn’t it strike you as an anomalous thing to have the head of the claims 
department a member of the union ?—A. Not as long as he was serving as chief clerk. 

Q. I am talking of you as you were ¢—A. I was chief clerk. 

Q. In that position, doesn’t it strike you as at all peculiar that you should belong 
to a union ?—A. No. ; ; 

Q. Do I understand you to say that the work at Montreal was entirely unneces- 
sary—that it was simply to fill in time ?—A. No, I would not swear to that. I reported 
there, and I got that work to do. 

Q. Do you think it was unnecessary work ?—A. I claim that the commodity book 
when it is left for six months is not necessary. 

Q. I asked you if you considered the work you were doing to fill in time, back 
work ?—A. Some of it was not back work. It was not all. 

Q. Was any of it ?—A. No, T don’t think it was back work. 
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Q. Well, what did you tell us this long story about the work if you did not con- 
sider it necessary work?—A. I consider it was unnecessary to write a book that had 
been neglected for six months. , 


By His Lordship: = 


Q. You thought it was useless work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any black marks against you by this company ?—A. No. 

Q. No complaints as to how you did your work?—A. Just the ordinary thing. 
You get called down for certain things you do, which is not quite according to what 
they think should be done, but that happens to every official on the road all the time. 

Q. When you had this interview with Mr. Bosworth did he object to your joining 
the U. B. R. E. on the ground that you were an official?—A. He said I enjoyed the 
privileges of an official, but I deny that. 

Q. What do you understand to be the privileges of an official?—A. One of the 
priviliges, to start with, would be the salary. 

Q. What about that?—A. The present assistant claims agent chief, the position 
I would probably have been in if I had been in my position at all—as chief clerk the 
position I could possibly have would be Mr. Darcy’s assistant on the Pacific division, 
and the present man, Mr. Larmour, gets $125 a month to start with, whereas I had 
only $70. 

Q. You say that a man to rank as an official ought to have at least $125 ?—A. 
That is the salary they paid the official in my position when they appointed one. 

Q. Were your duties supervised by this man Larmour?—A. For a short time 
prior to my going to Montreal. 

Q. Who would be the man who would instruct you in your duties?—A. Previous 
to Mr. Larmour’s arrival ? 

Q. When you were in the service?—A. That would be Mr. Darcy, in Winnipeg. 

Q. Would you have to ask him for instructions?—A. Yes, he was the nearest 
officer I could report to. 

Q. And Darcy at Winnipeg was your chief ?’—A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. Why did you join the U. B. R. E.?—A. Because I thought the clerks required 
a union as much as any other of the departments in the service. 

Q. Why didn’t you go about the promotion of a clerk’s union without joining this 
union?—A. Well, naturally any person forming a union like that would look to the 
nearest position for sympathy as much as—just in the same way as a company like 
the C.P.R. would look to the state for their co-partners in an agreement to protect 
their rights, or anything else. 

Q. I understand the engineers and firemen and other employees of the railway 
are not in sympathy with the position taken by the U. B. R. E.2—A. So I believe. 

Q. How is that?—A. I really could not tell you; I have not gone into that suffi- 
ciently. 

Q. They have refused to belong to this union?—A. I don’t know that they were 
ever asked. 

Q. How many clerks do you estimate there would be on the C.P.R. system eligi- 
ble for a clerk’s union?—A. Really I could not say. : 

Q. Are there any clerks who have not joined the U. B. R. E.2—A. Yes. 

Q. What proportion?’—A. You refer to the Pacific division? 

Q. Yes?—A. I could not tell what proportion in the outside parts who have not 
joined. I don’t know how many clerks they have at Nelson or Revelstoke. 

Q. How many clerks have joined’—A. I could not even tell you that, my Lord. 

Mr. Birv.—I will call the executive officers of the union as to that. 


By His Lordship: | 

Q. Has it not occurred to you that there may be some reason in the objection by 

the company that their employees are belonging to a union controlled from San Fran- 
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cisco?—A. No. I see no reason why we should not have our headquarters there. The 
other unions, I understand, have theirs. 

Q. The other railway unions?—A. Yes. 

Q. The chief aim of the union is to bring in all railway employees?—A. Yes. we 
would like to. 

Q. If all the employees of these unions were organized it would be a pretty for- 
midable body ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Practically run the railway ?—A. Not as long as the officers were just. 

Q. It would really run the railway?—A. No, I don’t think so. If the employees 
demanded too much it would be killing the goose that laid the golden egg, and that 
would not be in their interests. 

Q. If the men at the head of the union were ill-advised in their movements a 
ereat disaster might ensue to the public?—A. If the heads of the union or the execu- 
tive were like that, then these are the men that the C.P.R. are looking to have as 
officials, and if they were like that they would be apt to make just as big a mess. I 
believe the officers of the union are just as capable men as the officials. 

Q. What advantages would you say clerks would have if they were allowed to 
join this union?—A. The social benefits which accrue to the members of other unions; 
they would have improved conditions; they would have a chance for bringing their 
grievances properly before the company ,and they probably would have a schedule 
signed for a certain time, which would leave them to a certain degree in security. 

Q. This strike is really for recognition of this union, is it not *—A. I call this a 
persecution—a_ lock-out. 

Q. Leaving aside the phrase the gist of the matter is that the C. P. R. won’t recog- 
nize the union ?—A. So I believe. 

Q. And you think they should recognize it ?—A. I do, certainly. 

Q. And the men have quit work for that reason ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does it not occur to you that it is a difficult position to maintain to endeavour 
to force a railway to recognize a union? You see the position you take is to force 
the railway into recognizing the union ?—A. Yes, but I maintain the the company 
have forced our hands. Had they nct done so we certainly would not have taken the 
step we have. 


Q. But you undertook to interfere with the management, as a union, in the case ~ 


of Halton, didn’t you ?—A. I understand Halton’s case to be that he got leave of 
absence and went to Seattle. 

Q. .ut the point is, you undertook to take up Halton’s case as a union, and in 
that way you brought up the case of recognition ?—A. Because we believed that the 
management was dealing with Halton on aceount of his connection with the union. 

Q. They affirm it was on account of some contravention of duty ?—A. I don’t 
know as to the truth of that, 

Q. And you, having heard only one side of the case, came to the conclusion that 


he was being persecuted, and took it up as union men and endeavoured to force the — 


C.P. R. to diseuss it 2—A. I don’t think we made any demand. We only asked them 
to discuss the matter with us, probably as a union, because we believed that one of our 


brothers in the union was being persecuted on account of his connection with the — 


union. 
Q. Had you ever, before this, made a demand as a union in connection with any 
person ?—A. Not that I can remember. 


Q. You did in connection witk this same man Halton, in January ?—A. That is . 


fo 


the one I refer to. 
Q. But that January matter had nothing to do with this ?—A. Oh, no. 


Q. So that there was a case where you came into collision with the railway man- — 


agement as to the union ?—A. Yes. 


Q. And you endeavoured to take up the Halton case as a union at that time ?— 
A. At that time. 
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Q. So that was really an attempt to force the railway into recognition of the 
union ?—A. I cannot see it in that light. We wanted to discuss it as a body of the 
Wee, and Mr. Marpole said he would not deal with us as a committee from the U.B. 

Q. But you in your turn then threatened to strike then?—A. I believe they were 
determined to refer the matter to the body again. 

Q. That was the up-shot of it ?—A. I suppose the conclusion is that after we 
were taking attitude like that that most likely we would go out on strike. 

Q. From your point of view Halton was being persecuted, and the union saved 
him on that occasion ?—A. I believe so. 

Q. From their point of view it was an undue interference with the management? 
—A. I believe that is the way they looked at it. 

Q. You would not go so far as to say, I suppose, that the railway had not the 
right to employ people to take your places outside of the union ?—A. Well, during 
trouble like this I think any person who would do that would be liable to get them- 
selves called an ugly name. 

Q. Such person would have a right to get a job and make a living?—A. Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

Q. You really have no abstract right to say to the railway that you must employ 
me on such and such terms or employ nobody ?—A. No, I don’t think we have, but 
we can ask the management not to do so. 

Q. But when you asked the management not to do so, you took all means to pre 
vent them doing so ?—A. .Yes, after we have been unjustly treated we take all means 
in our power to prevent it. 

Q. I want to get at the real nature of the demand. You say unless you receive 
so and so we will go out, virtually saying to the railway company, you must employ 
us on our own terms or you cannot employ anybody ?—A. That is virtually the posi- 
tion taken by all unions. 

Q. As far as they consider it necessary to take that position ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that is a tenable position for a union to take ?—A. Well, of 
course, if it is governed by: : 

Q. You say to the management you have to pay us so much wages or we go out. 
That is virtually saying you must employ us and no one else. I am getting at the 
justification for the strike. That is virtually going out on strike, saying to the com- 
pany you won’t employ us for the wages we ask, then you won’t employ any one ?— 
A. If we had a schedule we would give the company timely notice, and they would 
have opportunity of knowing exactly what we were going to do. We would employ 
all the best efforts we could to obtain our purpose. A strike means where a union is 
forcing the company’s hand, and a lockout is where the company is forcing their hand. 

Q. A strike virtually means, if you won’t employ us you won’t employ any one 
else—that is what it means ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The question is whether the circumstances justified the strike ?—A. Yes, they 
did ; in my belief their demand is just ; then I suppose they would feel justified in 
adopting the strongest means they possibly could to obtain that purpose. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Has anything been said to you by Mr. Riddell concerning the letter in the 
‘Witness’ 2—A. No, I referred to the matter myself. 

_ Q. Do you believe that the complaints regarding the alleged errors in the com- 
modity book were fictitious 7—A. I believe that Mr. Riddell was asked to find some 
fault other than the publishing of that letter, and that he went to that commodity 
book and took up a lot of things which he supposed to be errors and submitted this list. 

Q. Was any attempt made to find out whether they were really errors or not 2— 

A. Not beyond discussion and the reference to the book which Mr. Riddell made of 
the books with myself The result of that investigation was that he said, supposing 
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that that is the explanation, you cannot get over this, and that was the fact that I 
had omitted to carry from page 7 to 9 where I had carried that distmguishing class 
over from the one page to the other. IT had omitted to put at the bottom of page 7 
thet it was carried to 9. I carried it in the index, and I went over the work after- 
wards, and I could not see that there was anything to justify Mr. Riddell’s contention 
that I had come down to botch his office. 

Q. You say you cannot account for the different treatment accorded you and 
Wilson 2—A. No. I cannot see that I had done anything more than Wilson. 

Q. In the matter of clearances and in the matter of being kept two weeks after- 
wards ?—A. Yes, but Wilson was paid for the fortnight, and I was kept to work mine 
out, so that the two of us could not go home together. T got no statement of the cause 
of my dismissal. 

Q. You swear that you don’t know from anything the company said why you were 
dismissed ?—A. I do. 

Q. When you were chief dlerk here was your relation to Mr. Darcy the same as 
you would be to Mr. Larmour ?—A. Yes, I would be simply chief clerk to both. I 
would have the same duties and the same relation to the rest of the staff. 

Q. Had you anything to do with the payment or recommending for employment 
of the staff 7A. Yes. 

Q. Had you the same powers in that regard as the head of the department would 
have for that division ?—A. Well, yes, I would have that, certainly. The powers are 
very small, as far as that is concerned. 

Q. Does the chief clerk have the same powers under .Mr. Larmour, in reference 
to the staff ?—A. No, Mr. Larmour would appoint them. 

Q. Do railway clerks generally get the same pay as is given for work in other 
employment ’—A. I don’t believe so. From what I can learn the most of the book- 
keepers in Vancouver are paid at the rate of $75 per month for chief bookkeepers. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. One reason for that would be the permanency in the case of the railways ?—A. 
There was no permanency in my position. 

Q. I mean to say there is not much danger of a railway bursting up, and there is 
of the merchants ?—A. Yes, of course there is that. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Is there any provision for superannuation ?—A. I believe there is, but it is 
very poor, I consider—the conditions of it. It is just left to the committee whether 
they will give it at the end of service. Left to their discretion, I believe. 

Q. Do chief clerks generally belong to the union ?—A. We have se7eral chief 
clerks in the union, I believe. 


By His Lordshap : 


Q. Have you tried to work elsewhere ?—A. Yes. 

Q. On a railway ?—A. No. 

Q. With what result 2—A. Well, I didn’t happen to strike it. 

Q. You are still without work ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who organized this union here 4—A. I believe it was started by the clerks in 
the freight office. 

Q. Did somebody come over from the other side to organize it /—A. Not so far as 
I know. 

Q. Who started the thing moving ?—A. I think it was several of the clerks in the 
freight office combined together and discussed the matter, but I really could not say. 
I was not there at the beginning of the unon ; it was considerably after I joined it 

Q. Did they send for an organizer from the other side ?—A. I really could Hot 
say. : 
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By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. With reference to strikes: Do you know of any other means by which workmen 
can secure increases in wages unless by organizing into unions and striking %—A, That 
seems about the only means by which the labour men can get their demands. It is 
really the only power they have after they have made every just effort to get what they 
want. 

Q. Would you say that the union isa sort of trust to force up the price of labour? 
A. Trades unionism, I believe, is about the only solution of that problem. 

Q. Do you think the clerks have suffered by reason of the fact that heretofore they 
have had no union ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the matter of wages ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And would one purpose of the U.B.R.E. be to increase the wages of the clerks? 


—A. We would naturally seek to get similar wages at the coast here as was being paid 
across the line in other parts where the conditions were alike. Take Seattle, I believe 
the rate of wages is a great deal higher than they are here, yet the living is very much 
the same. 

Q. Is the rate of wages higher in Seattle than say Chicago ?’—A. I was only taking 
Seattle with this, because it is coast town nd very much similar. 

Q. How do wages in Vncouver compare with those in Montreal ?—A. I believe 
they are much less in Montreal than they are here in certain groups. In Montreal a 
great many of the clerks employed by the C.P.R. are living at home with their own 
people. They get small wages and live at home, and in that way don’t require the same 


pay. 
Q. That would refer to junior positions 7—A. Yes, and up to pretty nearly chief 


clerks. 
Q. How about chief clerks ?—A. They are paid much the same as here. 

Q. That is about the same ?—A. Yes, about that. The chief clerk in Winnipeg 
is paid a little higher than I was here, and the chief clerk in Montreal was paid a little 


higher than I was here. 
By His Lordship : 


Q. How many men were there un 
from you ?—A. There was only a stenogra 
take orders from me out of 65 employees. The present man has a staff of five people. 

Q. Would you regard a man who has five under him as an official ?—A. He has 
an official title. It was assistant freight claims agent, and now it is claims agent. He 
got promoted within one month. 

Q. I suppose that is their position, 
official and not eligible for a union ?— 


practical. 
Q. I don’t suppose it would be, because a conductor gives orders ?—A. Yes. 


Q. You don’t hire or discharge the men ?—A. I would not discharge anybody 
without referring it to the superintendent. 
Q. You have got no power ?—A. I really don’t know. I never had anything, but 
before I would discharge a man, I would have certainly reported to the general super- 


intendent and taken instructions from him. 


By Mr. Davis : 

Q. At the time the strike took place there was no complaint about wages of the 
clerks ?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Why do you say the clerks suffer on account of wages by having no union ?— 
A. That does not refer to that time. I think if we had a union and it was recognized, 
that we would have had a schedule and a better class of prices. 

Q. So there was no complaint about wages {—A. No. 
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Q. Then if there was no complaint, the wages were satisfactory 21—A. Well, wages 


were not mentioned at all. 
Q. Why do you say that the clerks suffer over the question of wages through 


having no union ? 

Mr. Birp.—I was going to take up all this, but in deference to my learned friend’s 
request not to go into these questions, I have not. 

Mr. Davis.—I didn’t understand that this man is to be recalled. 

Mr. Brrv.—Certainly he is to be recalled in that very connection. 

Mr. Davis.—If that is so, I have nothing to say about it. 

Q. Do you pretend to state positively that you say it is left to the discretion of 
the company whether pensions are given or not, because, I don’t want to discuss it 
if you don’t know ? Do you know yourself, or are you merely stating that as some- 
thing you have heard ?—A. Merely as something I-have heard. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. Just in that connection : Is this a copy of the pension scheme that is sent 
to each employee of the company 2—A. Yes, I believe it is. 
Q. You have a copy of that 2—A. Yes. 


(Copy put in, Exhibit 49.) 


2 


W. H. Browne, sworn. 


By Mr, Bird: 


Q. Are you a member of the U.B.R.E.?—A. Yes, I am. 

Q. Were you previously in the service of the C. P. R. ?—A. Yes. 

Q. For how long ?—A. Since January 9, 1889. 

Q. That would be 14 years. What position were you in, say in January of the - 
present year ?—A. Revising clerk in the local freight office. . 

Q. You are one of the men who went out pursuant to the decision of the U.B.R.E. 
in February ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you tried to get a job since you left the employment of the company ? 
—A. Several places. : 

Q. Where did you go among others ?—A. Seattle. 

Q. How long ago ?—A. About six weeks ago. 

Q. Where did you apply for a position ?—A. Both with the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern. 

Q. What position did you apply for then ?—A. There were two positions, one in 
the general freight. office and another in the local freight office, and I had the choice 
of the two. 

Q. How do you mean—you were sent down there 2—A. I had a complimentary 
pass from the Great Northern. 

Q. Who did you see there 2—A. I met several of the boys belonging to the 
U.B.B.E. andI said I was down to take a position. One of them said, I bet you a new 
hat you don’t get one. I said, I am not like you, I am on the inside. I thought I 
would go to the assistant of the traffic department. After I made myself known the 
first question was, you are from Vancouver. I said, yes. He said, you were mixed 
up in that U.B.R.E. business. I said, does that make any difference. He said, we 
understand one another, and I said, well, there is no use discussing it further. He 
says, not particularly. I says, how about these two positions, I am to have the choice 
of one of them. He says,I don’t know anything about them. I said, there is a posi- 
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tion vacant in the local freight office, would you mind giving me a letter. He said 
no, so he gave me a letter to Mr. Mackenzie, the agent there. He was not in, and I 
left it with the chief clerk. He says, you are from Vancouver, and I said, yes. Well, 
he says, I don’t know, you had better come around about two o’clock. I said, where 
is Mr. Mackenzie. He said, he is not in. I went down to the Pacific coast dock and 
met Colonel Brinker. He says, what are you doing here. I said I was looking for a 
Situation. He says, come over here and I will introduce you to Mr. Mackenzie. I 
commenced to discuss the matter with Mr. Mackenzie. He says, I got your letter all 
right. I says, how about giving me a position. I showed him a tetimonial. He 
said, that is no good. I said, what do you want. He says, get me a good clearance 
from the C,P.R. and I will give you a position. I rang up the C.P.R. and asked 
if I could get a clearance. They said they would give me a clearance with the word 
‘strike in it, or something like that. I asked what was the matter, and they said I was 
picketing or something of that sort. I don’t know what they meant by picketing. 

Q. Did you further attempt to get employment ?—A. I tried other places around 
town. I tried the Pacific Coast Company, and when I went to Mr. Talbot, of that 
company, he said, you are just the man we want. I said, when can you find an open- 
ing. He said, I will let you know. I wrote him, and have received no reply. 

Q. Can you recognize that as an official document of the OC. P. R. (exhibiting. 
Exhibit 50)—A. Yes, I have seen one or two of them on the corresponding list— 
similar documents. 


By Mr. Davis: 

Q. I may say that the signature is not that of Mr. Downie ?—A. No. 

Mr. Davis.—I don’t see how it can be a genuine document. 

Mr. Bmp.—It is a blacklist. Documents sometimes get into waste-paper baskets. 

Mr. Davis.—And sometimes are taken from places not waste-paper baskets. I think 
it would be a good thing to explain how you got possession of it if it is a zenuine 
document. 

Mr. Birp.—Perhaps my learned friend will explain where he got Mr. Estes’ letter. 

Mr. Davis.—We got it from your organizer Poore, if you want to know. Now, 
will you explain where you got that ? It was given also, it was not stolen. 

Mr. Birp.—I doubt very much if Mr. Poore knew what he was doing when he did it. 

Mr. Davis.—I don’t suppose any of your organizers know what they are doing. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. What do you make this out to be, a copy of a letter sent to the superintendent 
of the Northern Pacific ?—A. I don’t know. 


By Mr. Bird: 

Q. Is it a common thing for clerks in the superintendent’s office to sign the 
superintendent’s name ?—A. I have seen it that way. 

(Document put in, marked Exhibit 50.) 

His Lorpsuip.—Where did that come from, Mr. Bird ? 

Mr. Birp.—That was handed in by an officer of the U.B.R.. YT think it was 
picked up in the waste-paper basket. 

His Lorpsuip.—It had better be traced. It might be a forgery. If necessary we 
might hold a sitting at Nelson. You had better trace it up the best way you know how. 


By Mr. Bird : 


Q. Now, what was the outcome of your attempt to get work at Seattle ?—A. I 


gave it up as a bad job. 
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Q. Did you make any attempt to get a clearance ?—A. When I found what was 
going to be put in I didn’t insist on having it. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. What you call a clearance is really a reference, a certificate of good character ? 
—A, I suppose something to show that you left your last position in good standing. 
I made sure to get that. 

Q. Do you, think a person who has been just on strike would be entitled to that ?— 
A. Certainly. 

Q. Then the fact of being on strike is nothing against an employee, is it 2—A. No. 

Q. Then why should you object to the word ‘strike’ being put in ?—A. I objected 
to nothing further. 

Q. Why should you object to the fact of your being on strike going in ?—A. I 
objected to other things. 

Q. What did you say besides ?—A. I said strike, agitators and other things were 
going in. 

Q. But the party over the phone told you it was picketing ?~A. No, that was a 
person on a newspaper here told me that. 

Q. Who was the person that interviewed him. You had a conversation over the 
phone ?—A. About an hour after this gentleman saw Mr. Beasley. 

Q. Didn’t you have a conversation with Mr. Beasley ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that was the one in which you asked him if he would give you a clearance! 
—A. Yes, I asked him if he couldn’t cut out that I was on strike. 

Q. What did he say ?—A. He said he was not going to get himself into trouble in 
Montreal. 

Q. The reason why he would not keep out that you were on strike was for that 
cause ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Putting in that you were on strike would only be a statement of fact 2A. Yes, 
but the other things 

Q. What Mr. Beasley told you was that he would put in that you were on strike ? 
—A. He said he was going to fix it to suit himself. He said he would put in what he 
liked. 

Q. But he told you that he would have to put in the clearance that you were on 
strike ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But all that he told you he put in the clearance was that you were on strike ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Now that was only a statement of fact ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And you don’t think that the fact that you were on strike should interfere 
with you ?~A. I don’t mind if he would lift the blacklist. ; 

Q. What do you mean by that 2—A. When I went to secure employment I knew 
that there was some advice ahead of me. 

Q. When you went in and asked they naturally inquired whether you were mixed 
up in the U.B.R.E. ?—A. They knew I was coming. The first question asked me was 
whether I was on strike. 

Q. Certainly it would be. Do you think they would want to get any man from 
another road on strike ?—A. I was forced out. 

Q. Oh, no, you were not. There was nothing remarkable that they should not 
wish to employ a man on strike ?—A. When they first inaugurated the blacklist they 
should not take a man from employment after once placing him on the blacklist. 

Q. What do you mean by that ?—A. It was inaugurated on the American systems, 
I believe. It is a list of names furnished to all railways in all parts of North America, 
I suppose. 

Q. What you meant is that the C.P.R. furnishes a list of men who have got into 
trouble with them to all railways in North America ¢—A. That is my opinion. 
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Q. And when you talk of the blacklist you are referring to that—this supposed 
cocument’—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. If it is merely a case of another railroad asking for references and wanting to 
get the history of a man’s employment there is nothing in that?—A. No. It is only 
a system inaugurated in the last four years. 

Q. For instance, if I employ a man in my law office and ask for references, that 
would be natural?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if I found he had been dismissed for carelessness or taking money I would 
not employ him?—A. Yes, I suppose that is the rule. 

Q. And it is very necessary for a bank to ask for references?—A. Yes. 

A Q.. The strike of the U.B.R.E. was very well known?—A. Not very well known 
there. 

Q. If this blacklist as you call it has nothing more than these things, just asking 
for reference, you would not object to it 7—A. They may believe it was all right to 
take a position 

Q. Where is there anything in the shape of blacklist about this A. This pre- 
vents a man seeking employment elsewhere. 

@. What prevents a man seeking employment elsewhere ?—A. A man takes um- 
brage at him, I suppose. 

(. You say the blacklist prevents it ?—A. Yes. 

Q@. As you understand it, a list is sent out 2A. Yes. 

(). But if there is no list sent out, and if it is only a case of one employer re- 
quiring a reference from another—there is no objection is there ?—A. I suppose that 
is the ordinary course. 

Q. In every business, would it not ?—A. I suppose that is right. 

Q. It is a question of whether or not there is any such thing as what you call a 
llacklist. Does this (Exhibit 50) bear out your idea of the blacklist ?—A. I have seen 
some similar documents to that. 

Q. Where is there anything in the shape of blacklist about it?—A. This, the 
record, ihat means publishing a blacklist if it prevents a man working. In a certain 
way I consider that a blacklist. 

Q. And that is your idea ?—A. No, it is not my idea entirely. 

Q. All this is, is a letter from Mr. Downie to Mr. Russell, superintendent of the 
Northern Pacific Railway at a point in the States, stating that a certain man has 
applied to Mr. Downie for a position in the railway and asks Mr. Russell for the refer- 
ences of that man. That is all ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Russell sends back the record that the man had?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the whole it would look as if that clearance were given with the view of 
not hurting the man?—A. Not given directly. 

Q. It was on account of reduction of foree?—A. Yes. 

Q. The facts were not discovered until Mr. Downie wrote to Russell making 
inquiries?—A. Was the man in the employ of the C.P.R. when that was given ? 

Q. This man never worked for the C.P.R. He worked for the Northern Pacific? 
—A, Why should the agent at Nelson ask for it ? 

Q. Benjamin Franklin Wood goes to Mr. Downie at Nelson and applies for a job 
on the C.P.R. Tells Mr. Downie he has formerly worked on the Northern Pacific. 
Mr. Downie thereupon writes to Mr. Russell, superintendent of the Northern Pacific, 
asking for his record—that is a reference of character. Mr. Russell writes back and 
says his clearance was on account of a reduction in force and gives certain information ? 
—A. And lets a man out on account of reduction in staff. That is railroad practice. 

His Lorpsuip.—Why should the C.P.R. make inquiry at all, when the reason is 
given on the clearance? / 

Mr. Davis.—I take it that it is a rule when a man goes to the O.P.R. stating he 
has worked on another road that that form i is sent to the other road to find out what 


they think about him. 
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Hits Lorpsuir.—Why should the O.P.R. man go to work and inquire as to what 
the real cause of dismissal was when the clearance shows that it is made for cause 
that would not excite suspicion. 


Mr. Davis.—I would understand that naturally, irrespective of anything that man 
brings, when he goes to the C.P.R. stating he has worked on another road, they send 
{o the other road to find out what they have to say about him. 


Mr. Rowr.—lIf not the clearance has no value? 


Mr. Davis.—It may or it may not. The C.P.R. have established a policy irre- 
spective of the clearance. The man may not have a clearance. 


His Lorpsuip.—This man had, according to that letter. 


Mr. Davis.—A man may be dismissed and there may be no trouble, but it may be 
very useful indeed to find out what sort of a man he was. If I am employing someone 
surely there is something more to be found out than that the man worked for somebody 
else and dismissed, or any cause given. References usually go a great deal further 
than the mere statement that a man worked for somebody. 


Mr. Rowr.—Then you understand that a man may leave a company with ap- 
parently a perfectly clear record, and still another road not want to employ him on 
account of something contained in his earlier character? 


Mr. Davis.—There may be half a dozen different applications for one position. 
They send these out and pick out the man they want from these reports. 


Mr. Rowr.—Apparently when this man left the company he left it at a time when 
there was not a strike, but that he had previously been engaged in a strike, and evi- 
dently the strike was over for he returned to work with this record against him. E 

Mr. Davis.—It was not against him until sent for. That proves on the face of it 
that there is no such thing as this blacklist; that the company sends out a list; that 
they are down on some one. All this shows is that it is the practice of the C.P.R. 
before they employ a man engaged on another road to get a certificate of character, 
whatever it may be. 

Mr. Rowr—And I suppose you will put in evidence before the Commission that 
the C.P.R. does the same thing with other roads upon request? 

Mr. Davis.—I don’t know what the practice is, but I assume that if asked, they 
would state the facts. For instance, some one writes and asks me about my clerk, 
and I write and tell him. It is the same thing. There is no agreement about the 
matter. 

His Lorpsuie.—I don’t see why the C.P.R. should be so curious to inquire into the 
record of switchmen. 

Mr. Davis.—That is one of the most important situations on the road. 

THs Lorpsuip.—I would not think so, judging by the salary he is paid. 

Mr. Davis.—I think they are very well paid. . 

Tits Lorpsui.—lIf this man was to be a chief detective or an official of some high 
erade, one could understand, but where a man’s clearance shows that he was dismissed 
on account of reduction of force, and is only a common switchman, it seems to me 
there is something behind it all. 


Mr. Davis.—If a switchman were to drink, for instance ? 

His Lorpsuir.—The clearance would show that, I should think. 

Mr. Davis.—It might not be sufficient for that. Your Lordship cannot draw from 
that document any particular system that I can see. That only shows that it is the 
practice of the O.P.R. to inquire about railway employees before they employ them, 
and it seems to me that it is a good business precaution, 
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Hts Lorpsuir.—Then it seems to be a ground of offence to the companies that a 
man is a strike agitator. Because a man took part in a strike and walked out he is 
debarred from being employed by any other road. 

Mr. Davis.—An agitator is a very different thing, but I can understand that if 
two or three men were applying for a position, any company would prefer a man who 
was not an agitator to a man who was. The chances are there are several applications 
for this position, and they naturally want to get the best man. 

His Lorpsuir.—Evidently this man did not get the job because he was in the 
habit of getting drunk, but because he was an agitator. 

Mr. Rowr.—KEvidently the companies have the same objection to strikers as unions 
have to scabs. 

Mr. Davis.—We have not applied such strong language to them. But a striker 
is one thing and an agitator is another. 

His Lorpsuie.—This man was apparently at the top of the list of crimes because 
he apparently was a sworn strike agitator and took part in the strike. 

Mr. Davis.—They are statements of fact. I don’t know anything about that. We 
are not responsible for the Northern Pacific. What we are responsible for is that before 
employing a man they get a report from the other lines he has worked for, and that 
report is acted on accordingly. It does not mean that they will not employ a man 
because he is a striker, and I cannot see the objection. Any ordinary business man 
would do it, and why any offence was ever intended should be supposed to be lurking 
behind it I cannot see. 

Q. Did you do any picketing?—A. No. 

Q. What do you understand by it?—A. I don’t understand it at all. 

Q. How do you know you didn’t do any?—A. I simply went out and interviewed 
people. 

Q. What people?—A. To keep track of McLeod. 

Q. He is not people. Where were you stationed—on the street going to the C.P.R. 
depot?—A. Once in a while. 

Q. And you were interviewing people you thought were going to work for the 
C.P.R,?—A. No, I accosted several people I knew. 

Q. And tried to persuade them not to work for the C.P.R.—A. They told me they 
would not. 

Q. You tried to persuade them and you did ?—A. I didn’t know I made a suecess 
Gt ik: 

Q. Will you say you did not ?—A. Well, after I talked to them. 
Q. You say you were not able to get a job from the Pacific Coast Company ?—A. 


No. 
Q. Do you blame the C.P.R.?—A. I have an idea, that is all. 


Q. That they were at the bottom of that?—A. Certainly. 
Q. What makes you think that?—A. As I told you before, T was of the opinion 
that there was something behind everything down there. When I went there every- 


body knew all about it. 
Q. You think the C.P.R. had been sending around to all employers of labour in 


the United States?—A. I surmised that. I had secured a position, and when T got 
there I could not enter upon the duties at all. 
By His Lordship: 
Q. Who had you secured it from—some official of the Great Northern ?—A. Yes, 
he gave me a pass to go. 
Q. You went immediately ?—A. Within three days after I got the pass. 
By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Did you tell any one that you were going—any railway people?—A. Yes. One 
of the fellows in the freight office who went back to work knew about it. 
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Q. You found when you went to Seattle you could not get it?—A. Yes. 

Q. You went to the same man who asked you to come 2—A. I went to J. E. Even, 
I was directed to go to him. 

Q. Did you apply for the position’—A. Yes, I was told there were two positions; 
one in the general and one in the local freight office, and I had the choice of the two. 
The man who was to appoint me was J. E. Even. 

Q. You had made a general application 7—A. Yes, 

Q. What about Even?—A. He would not discuss the matter at all. The first 
question he put to me was, you come from Vancouver and were mixed up in the 
U.B.R.E., and I said there was no use in denying it. Then I asked for a letter to 
Mackenzie. Even is assistant general freight and traffic manager. I got a letter from 
Wurtle. 

Q. The Great Northern agent here (ET NS 

Q. How did you come to apply to him—did he advertise?—A. No, I went to him 
direct. 

Q. Did you know the positions were open AT ENG: 

Q. Did he give you a letter when you saw him?—A. No, he went to St. Paul from 
here. I got the letter before he went. 

Q. How long after you first spoke to him did you get the letter?—A. In the 
course of four days. ; 

Q. Did you leave the next day after you got the letter or the same day ?—A. I 
feft Sunday morning at nine o’cloek, and I got the letter Saturday evening. 

Q. Is it not altogether likely that he would write down reporting to the head office, 
and would state that you had been one of the U.B.R.E. strikers?—A. I don’t know 
what he stated. 

Q. Is it not reasonable that he should do so?—A. I supposed he would try and ° 
oblige a friend and not mention these things. I don’t know what he said. 

Q. There is nothing unreasonable about reporting that?—A. No. 

By His Lordship: 

Q. You are a freight clerk?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why should he say anything about it at St. Paul 2—A. I don’t know. 

Q. The man felt an interest in your behalf—he got you transportation?’—A. Yes. 

Q. Did that come from St. Paul 2—A. No, I think it was issued in Seattle and 
sent up here. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. In sending you down it would be necessary to say if you had been in rail: 
way service before?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he would say where, would he not?—A. I cannot understand why h 
would send the pass. 

Q. He would naturally say what road you had been working on?—A. Yes, |! 
suppose so. 

Q. And he would have to explain why you were not working on it, and the ex- 
planation would be that you were on strike?—A. I don’t know what conversation they 
had at all. 

Q. Hew much have you been paid by the U.B.R.E. since the strike commenced ?—A 
About $25 or $30. 

Q. Is that altogether ?—A. I could not give the exact amount. That is altogether. 

Q. You don’t believe—or do you complain of the company objecting to employ 
UB.R.E. men?—A. I don’t see why they should object to employ them. 

Q. Do you complain that the company are not willing to employ U.B.R.E. men? 
A. Do I complain about it? I don’t see why I should not. 

Q. Do you complain 2—A. In what respect? 

Q. In any respect. Is it a complaint on your part against the company that they 
are not willing to employ U.B.R.E. members? —A. No. 
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Q. You admit that the company has a right to employ anybody they like —A. If 
they are going to buy an article they should buy the best. 

Q. What has that got to do with the C.P.R. being bound to employ them or not? 
—A. No one is bound to employ anybody, as far as I can see. 4 

Q. Have they a right to employ or refuse to employ members of the U.B.R.E?— 
A, They can use their own discretion. 

Q. And there is no reason why they should not use their own discretion?—A. I 
don’t see why they should not. 

Q. Have they a right to dismiss a man because he is a member of the U.B.R.E. ?2~ 
A. I don’t think that has anything to do with the question. I don’t think they have a 
right to dismiss a man because he belongs to an order. 

Q. They have a right to dismiss a man if they don’t approve of hig habits ?—A. 
Certainly they have. 

Q. Would they have the right to dismiss a man who belonged to an organization 
which was injurious to the company ’—A. In what respect would an organization be 
injurious to the company ? 

Q. Well, an organization which they think injurious to the company. Do you 
consider that the company have a right to dismiss a man who belongs to an organiza- 
tion which they deem dangerous to their interests?—A. The company consider every 
organization dangerous. 

Q. What is your answer?—A. I don’t think they have any right. 

Q. Your idea is that no matter how dangerous the company may consider the ex- 
istence of an organization is to their interests they still have no right to dismiss a 
member of that organization?—A. They consider all organizations to be dangerous. 

Q. They must regulate their own actions according to their own idea of things? 
—A. Not until the company is brought into subjection can they regard this idea. 

Q. What do you mean by that?—A. As I have said before, they have objected to 
other organizations on their system. 

Q. Do the company object, or have they ever objected to class organization ?—A. 
They have, yes. 

Q. In what case?—A. In the conductors’ ease. 

Q. What is your information?—A. When I was ear-checker, Mr. Downie was 
assistant superintendent, and I used to come up at 9 o’clock to turn in my reports, 
and they had the conductors’ book there, and Mr. Barnham I think was the conductor 
and he asked whether he was a member of that organization, and he said yes. Well, 
he said, you cannot take that train out. I said, what is the matter? He says, I am 
going to get my time check. 


By His Lordship: 
Q. When was that?—A. About 8 or 9 years. 


By Mr. Davis: 
_  Q. Do you swear that Mr. Downie ever told this conductor that because he was 
a member of the conductors’ union he could not take the train out2—A. Yes, I was 
there at that place. In their office there—in Mr. Downie’s office. 
_Q. Here in Vancouver?—A. Yes. They were in the dispatchers’ office. 
Q. What time of the year—you say 8 or 9 years ago?—A. I could not give the 
exact date; I only remember the particular case. 
_ Q. If he was in the dispatcher’s office someone would be present?—A. I think 
Walter Miller was present. 
Q. In what other instance?—A. I only heard newspaper reports. I don’t know of 
eny other. 
Q. That is all you have for saying that the C.P.R. have refused to recognize cll 
unions /—A, Newspaper reports and the case of the trackmen. 
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Q. Don’t you know that the C. P. R. have agreements and recognize unions of all 
class organizations ?—A. Yes, after having been compelled, I suppose, to submit to 
them. 

Q. Lo come back to the question I asked you: Have or have not the company a 
right to refuse to employ or discharge a member of a union which the company con- 
siders dangerous to its interests 7—A. They have a right to discharge anybody. They 
do it. 

Q. Don’t you think they would be foolish not to discharge an employee of a union 
which they considered, rightly or wrongly, to be dangerous to their interests t—A. They 
have the right to discharge anybody, I suppose. 

Q. Is that an answer to the question 2—A. I think that will do. 

Q. It is the best answer you can give 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you swear that eight or nine years ago the conductors’ organization was 
not recognized by the O.P.R.?—A. No, I won’t say eight or nine years. I don’t know 
the time. 

Q. Will you swear that ten years ago—ten or twelve2—A. There is no use binding 
ine down to time. It was only shortly after I was employed in Vancouver, and I won’t 
let you bind me down to time. 

Q. Well, there was nothing of that kind?—A. I was sent by Mr. Abbott with a 
letter to Gavin to take out the train, so I know. 


By His uordship : 


Q. You complain of the blacklist ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You approve of unions speaking generally ?—A. I think they are a benefit to 
men at the present age. 

Q. They have blacklists, have they not?—A. I don’t know of any. 

Q. Have you heard of unfair lists?—A. I have read of them in the newspapers. 

Q. That is the same thing as a blacklist ?—A. I suppose it is something similar. 

Q. It seems to be horse and horse?—A. I suppose 60. 


By Mr. Bird : ; 


Q. Do you think you were reasonable, Mr. Browne, that your 14 years of service 
with the C.P.R. should outweigh the fact of your being connected with the present 
strike?—A. It ought to. 

Q. Did you have letters of recommendation as to your ability and as to your 
character and so on?—A. About three months ago I received information that a strike 
was about to be brought on and took the precaution to get a letter of recommendation. 

Q. Did you use this letter of recommendation in connection with your employ- 
ment?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was not sufficient?—A. That was not sufficient. 

Q. Can you get us your letter of recommendation ?—A. I have it here. 


(Copy handed in, marked Exhibit 51. Read by Mr. Bird.) 


CanapDIAN PaciFic Ramway Company, 
VANCOUVER STATION, 
January 10, 1903. 
To whom it may concern : 

This is to certify that the bearer, W. H. Browne, has worked in the freight 
office of the C.P.Ry. for the last twelve years and is a competent clerk and is 
steady and reliable. 

Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) J. McCrerry, 
, Agent. 
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Q. Why did you get that letter of recommendation ?—A. Because various things 
had gone to show that something was going to happen, and I took the precaution. 


By Mr. Bird : 
Q. By the way, had you ever been a striker before?—A. Na 
By His Lordship : 


Q. When you asked for that didn’t it seem curious that the man should give it to 


you?—A. I told him the company were premeditating to bring on trouble and I wanted 
to be prepared. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Who did you say that to 2—A. To McCreery, the agent. In ordinary conversa- 
tion with the men at various times. One young man brought out from Nelson said 
the O.P.R. told him to call around in March, that they were going to give him a job. 
Another gentleman told me he was going to get a position in the freight office. I said, 
there is nothing there. He said, my brother is going to get one in March. It is an 
unusual thing to get an advance of $10 and one of the clerks wanted to get an advance, ~ 
and the agent told him he would give him a position with the $10 in March. Every- 
thing pointed to March, so I knew we were going to get a shaking up and for this 
reason I went after a letter of recommendation. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. We have heard a good deal from unions about scabs. A man who took the 
place of you men who went out would of course be a scab?—A. Under that heading I 
suppose he would, taking the place of a striker. 

Q. Would you go back and work with these men supposing this strike were over? 
—A. I don’t know about that. There is always provision made in a strike for this 
kind of people. : 

Q. Would you go back to work with them?—A. I suppose I would have to work 
with them if I had to go back to my position. 

Q. Would you be willing to go back and work in company with these men who 
had been willing to work in your place?—A. I would rather they would: 

Q. Would you or would you not?—A. No. 

Q. Would you go back and work with a number of these men who had taken 
positions formerly occupied by strikers?—A. I suppose they would have been white- 
washed some way or other. 

Q. Answer the question?—A. Well, I would go back if the rest did; I would not 
go back alone. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. You don’t approve of the unfair list?—A. I don’t know much about it. 

Q. You know the object of it; for instance, a grocer is put on the unfair list 2— 
A. Yes, it is not to patronize him, or something like that. 

Q. Well, the grocer may have children depending upon him for a living 2—A. 
Yes, I suppose so. 

Q. Why is it unfair that the C.P.R. should have a blacklist and the union have 
theirs?—A. Not if it didn’t strike home, I guess. 

Q. All depends on whose ox is gored, 
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Gerorce H. SMITH, sworn : 


By His Lordship: 

Q. You are the Western Union Telegraph agent here?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were subpenaed to produce some documents in connection with matters 
before the Commission?—A. Yes, I have them. 

Q. All of them?—A. As far as 1 know. It is a dificult matter for me to judge 
what pertains to the Commission or not. I have brought what I believe are pertain- 
ing to matters before the Commission. I object to the production of these telegrams, 
because telegrams are of a private nature, and lI further object on the ground that 
the summons calls for a list of telegrams from one date to another of all telegrams, 
some of which might be private and some not. 

Q. The subpeena protects you.u—A. I will require an order of the court. 

Q. The subpena is a good enough order.—A. I am instructed by my company to 
ask an order of the court to file with them. 

Q. You may keep the subpena.—A. Why not an order ¢ 

Q. The subpeena is better than an order; it is a command of the Crown.—A. I 
would like to have an order. The regulations of my company require it—that I shoald 
have that to file with my report. 

Mr. Brrp.—I don’t know how far the members of the Commission may be affected 
by this. It is certainly in the nature of a search warrant. 

His Lorpsuip.—To a certain extent that is necessary. We don’t propose to be put 
off with part of the facts. We want them all. 

Mr. Birv.—Certainly, as far as I know, the facts will all be brought out. Do 1 
understand these documents will be for the perusal of the Commission alone? 

His Lorpsuip.—L he Commission will go through the documents and if there is 
anything in them that we think ought to be made public we will make them publie. 
We will look through them first. 

Mr. Birp.—I understand that the C.P.R will not be allowed to inspect these docu- 
ments that the Commission desire. 


His Lorpsnip.—They will have no right to access to them neither. 

Mr. Birv.—Might I ask if the Commissioners have decided upon the documents 
for which privilege is claimed? 

His Lorpsuip.—No, we have not. 

Mr. Brrp.—There are many matters I would like to bring forth had I access to 
these documents. The existence of certain documents I am not aware of. If I am 
allowed a search warrant in connection with the C.P.R. papers I can soon find what I 
want. 

His Lorpsuir.—We will look through them first. 

Q. Have you got those telegrams ?—A. I have not yet received a copy of the order. | 

Q. You will get the order. (Documents put in—Exhibit 52). 


MM. T. QuIGLEY, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You are the agent of the Canadian Pacific Telegraph Company here?—A. Yes. 
Q. You have been subpenaed to produce all documents relating to the matters in 
question before thig Commission !—A. Telegrams, yes. 
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Q. Have you got them?—A. I have as many as I have been able to get. I am 
airaid the task set out for me is rather a large one. I have not been able to give more 
than about a third of it. I have not had time yet. It is a physical impossibility to do 
so with the time at my disposal. 

Q. How long would it take you?’—A. Our business runs about 1,000 telegrams a 
day, and it will take from forty minutes to an hour for each day. I am askel to give 
from four months—180 hours. ; 

Q. If you require any assistants the Commission will provide them and pay the 
expense ‘-—A. T have been doing it alone. ’ Although I have several clerks in the office 
[ did not think I should make them responsible for going through them. I have man- 
aged to get as far as March 4 by throwing everything aside and doing a little hard 
work, 


Q. Up to March 4/—A. Yes, 
(Telegrams put in—Kxhibit 53.) 


Q. You can arrange with Mr. King in the meantime ?—A. All right. 

Q. If you want a receipt for these you can have it?—A. Yes, I would like to have 
one. 

Mr. Bmp.—I presume these telegrams will all have to be proven. They are not 
intended to be proven. 

His Lorpsuir.—Do you insist on technical proof of all these telegrams ? 

Mr. Birv.—I must say that some of them I don’t know anything about. Of course 
I understand the large jurisdiction of the Commissic:, sitting in the way you gentle- 
men are ; but certainly I never saw telegrams put in in this way. 

His Lorpsuip.—lIt is this way, Mr. Bird : The Commission propose to go through 
this material themselves and if they find any telegrams that will throw light on any 
subject before this Commission the Commission will notify both parties. You seem 
to be labouring under the misapprehension that we are investigating purely as between 
you and the C.P.R. We are here in the interests of the public and not in the interests 
ef the U.B.R.E. or the C.P.R. 

Mr. Birp.—I can understand that, but I find that in trying to prepare this case I 
am labouring under great difficulties in getting production from the C.P.R.. 

His Lorpsurp.—Any evidence we find in these documents which may afiect your 
case for good or evil we are quite content to have them produced. 

Mr. Birp.—I have asked several days ago in regard to documents. I asked for 
special service reports, and I want particularly the communications between an ex- 
member of the U.B.R.E., a man named Barron, and the secret servive reports from a 
man named Leslie, also of the U.B.R.E. I ask for communications from Seattle. I 
‘vould like the production of secret service reports from Montreal. JT want every re- 
cord book kept in Montreal which has a blacklist, in other words. It contains a history 
of each employee of the Canadian Pacific Railway for three years prior to entering the 
service and during the whole of his service. I want assistance in getting these docu- 
ments 
Mr. Davis.—You had better let us have a list. 

His Lorpsuip.—Yes, let us have a list. 

Mr. Davis.—The secret service reports are among the bundle. . 

Mr. Birp.—I will try and have a list ready to-night, or by to-morrow morning at 
the latest. 

Mr. Rowr.—Can you name the dates of the secret service reports 2 

Mr. Birp.—I can give es much as that subpeena states. 


His Lorpsuip.—Just give us a list of these. 
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Mr. Birp.—I understand there was a daily report from each special service detec- 
tive in the service of the company during that whole time, and there were nearly 30 
special men—during the course of the strike and prior to the strike. 

Mr. Davis.—In that connection, I would like to have all the documents in the 
possession of Mr. Estes. If Mr. Estes is not able to get here, his documents can be got 
here, and as yet we have had no communications between Mr. Estes. There are one 
or two documents referred to, but they are of a public nature. And in connection with 
getting. Mr. Estes here, I have asked Mr. Bodwell if Mr. Dunsmuir would undertake 
not to prosecute Mr. Estes criminally in case he came back, if Mr. Estes did not. wish 
to come and take chances. Mr. Bodwell told me he would see Mr. Dunsmuir, and went 
to Victoria for the purpose of getting that undertaking, and he wires me Mr. Duns: 
muir tells him to say that no prosecution will be taken against Hstes, if he returns to 
give evidence before the Commission. So that, I think, all obstructions have been 
removed. 

(Telegram from Mr. Bodwell to Mr. Davis put in as Exhibit 54.) 

Mr. Birp.—I do not know how far that undertaking would give protection to Mr. 
Estes, if the technical wording of the telegram is to be looked at; it is no undertaking 
whatever. 


Hs Lorpsure.—What has Mr. Estes to be afraid of? 


Mr. Birp.—Mr. Estes is afraid that one or other of these corporations will take 
some action against him for the purpose of harassing the men here. 

His Lorpsuip.—Does he want to leave the men in the lurch here ? 

Mr. Brrp.—No. Mr. Estes was here up to ten days before this Commission. com- 
menced sitting here. 

His Lorpsuir.—He was not being prosecuted then ? 

Mr. Birp.—No, he has fear of being harassed similarly to the manner he was in 
Victoria, and being put to expense such as it cost him there at a time when the funds 
of the U.B.R.E. needed to be husbanded, instead of squandered. I have a telegram 
from Mr. Estes that he will be here to support the U.B.R.E. case the minute he can 
get away. I don’t know how soon that will be, but I really believe that Mr. Istes de- 
sires to go before this Commission, had he no reason to expect harassing prosecutions. 

His Lorpsuip.—lI don’t think he need fear anything on that score. 

Mr. Birp.—One knows the power of railway companies, and when they undertake 
to conduct a prosecution, they don’t spare expense, and the harassing of the enemy is 
a part of their strong plan of operations. 

His Lorpsuir.—We fully understand that there is a steady war being prosecuted 
‘on both sides, and it is our business to find out to what extent these methods are 
being pursued, and, if necessary, to abate them, 


P. G. DENNISON, sworn. 


By Mr. Burd: 

Q. You are one of the ex-employees of the company 9A. Tf am. 

Q. How long had you, previous to your dismissal, been in the service of the com- 
pany ?—A. Off and on for about ten years. ; . 

Q. You are a married man 2—A. Yes. 

Q. What position did you hold in the union ?—A. No position at all; associate 
member. 

Q. What was your employment with the company ?—A. Chief bill clerk. 
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~Q. What was your first connection with unionism’ on the C.P.R. railway ?— 
A. Some time prior to last J une, a year ago, some of the clerks in the local freight 
office thought it would be a good idea to have a little loeal union without affiliation 
with any other body. The object in forming that organization was to obtain from the 
loeal agent some protection in the amount of overtime we had been working, and fail- 
ing that, to obtain recompense for that overtime. That was our sole object. 

Q. Now I want you to explain that. Take up the question of overtime, for in- 
stance. 

Mr. Davis.—(Objects to taking up question of overtime.) I had this morning 
a list of forty different charges of overtime put in my hands. I immediately handed 
this over to the company to have these looked into. It is absolutely impossible to have 
these looked into immediately. 

Mr. Birpv.—I will only take up clause 15. 

His Lorpsuip.—Will you look through that list, Mr. Davis, and see if there are 
any that you can go on with ? 

Mr. Davis.—I understand there is a lot of other evidence and that that could be 
gone on with now. 

Mr. Birp.—Mr. Dennison is one of the-men who knows the foundation of the 
strike and its causes from the beginning, and he is a man who can give a great deal 
of information from start to finish. I have held him off. He is one of the chief wit- 
nesses for the present time. 

His Lorpsuip.—It does not inconvenience him to have his evidence postponed ? 

Mr. Birv.—I think it would take a whole day to get his evidence. 

His Lorpsuir.—Is there some general witness ? 

Mr. Davis.—If my learned friend wants to go on we can go on, and we will look 
it up afterwards. 

His Lorpship.—You say Mr. Dennison is not an officer of the union and yet he is 
cognizant of everything ? 

Mr. Birp.—Yes, he is cognizant of everything. He has been acting by courtesy as 
a member of the executive, although not a member, and in that way many things have 
come within his knowledge. 

Q. Will you explain what the conditions of your employment were prior to your 
forming this local freight union ?—A. At that time my salary was $60 a month. I 
had charge of the billing which consisted of forwarding freight, that is, making the 
invoices which accompany the freight. My staff at that time consisted of two night 
Lillers besides myself. I was on in the day time. It was necessary to work a good deal 
of overtime. On the arrival of the boats from Australia or China I have had to work 
as much as 28 or 30 hours without any interval except for lunch which I generally 
carried with me. 

Q. Was that at a stretch, without any sleep 2—A. Oh, yes. On several occasions 
I tried to have that condition changed to make it more satisfactory to me, and to give 
more satisfaction to everybody, for the reason that if a man has sufficient rest he can 
do his work properly. I always maintained that a man who works for 28 or 30 hours 
at a stretch was totally unable to handle responsible work, and the company was 
always making a man who does this work responsible for any mistakes he made. T had 
been to the agent on a great many occasions with the idea of trying to get additional 
help. I maintained that had I one or two men I would be able to carry on the work 
with satisfaction to the company and comparative ease to myself, being sure of doing 
accurate work. I was told that it was impossible to give more help, that the superinten- 
dent would not allow it—Mr. Beasley. 

Q. When was this ?—A. Prior to June of last year. This condition of affairs 
kept up and gradually became worse inasmuch as the cargoes from the Orient were 
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becoming heavier all the time, and work at the general freight office had been going to 
the local freight office. A slight change was made in the amount of help given to me. 
A man was put on to help me for three or four hours at a time, but there was not 
enough difference to counterbalance the additional work. I continually kicked about 
it for the reason that I was not able to do the work satisfactorily. However, it was 
impossible to get the help and we dragged along as it was. 


(Mr. Bird asks for production of appearance book.) 


By Mr, Bird: 

Q. Was this the usual thing, this working for these long stretches when the 
Empress boats were in ?—A. Yes, at this time it was usual for those connected with 
the billing desk to have the long hours. 

Q. So that this was not just one individual instance 2—A. No, that was customary 
on the arrival of the Oriental cargoes. They would arrive every week or ten days. 

Q. And the Australian steamers?—A. The Australian steamers didn’t amount to 
very much. About ten hours overtime fixed that. 

Q. What would your overtime average during the month?—A. I figured it up 
for months at a time and it averaged 30 hours a week. That is about 5 hours a day 
overtime counting Sundays. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. For how long have you been in the service?—A. Eighteen months at that 
work. 

Q. You have asked for assistance or shorter hours?—A. I have asked for assist- 
ance in preference, and failing that I have asked for pay for the overtime worked. 

Q. What were these hours?—A. From 8.30 in. the morning until 18.00 o’clock. 
An hour off at noon. 


By Mr. Bird: 

Q. Now, I would like you to inform the Commissioners as to what time that ex- 
tends over, and show them as well as you can, what your time amounted to, where 
there is any note of it (producing clearance book.)—A. This book commences on 
November 19 last, and goes up to February 27, the day I left the freight office. 

Q. What does it show?—A. It is the appearance book. The object of this book 
is to have a record of the attendance at the office of every man employed at the de- 
partment, showing the hour he comes and the hour he leaves. 

Q. Who keeps it?—A. Every individual as they report for duty and from duty, 
notes the time and the name in this book, and it is revised by the time-keeper. In my 
opinion the only reason that book is kept now is that the agent may know which of 
the staff attend to their duties or not. He can come out to the book and find out if a 
man is around or not. He is out a good deal of his time. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. There does not seem to be any mention of the hours worked?—A. There are 
only a few instances there. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. Why does it not appear in every case ?—A. As far as my case is concerned 
I noted the time when I left’ the office and the time I arrived. My object in doing 
that would be that the agent would know I would not be around the next morning. 

Q. You noted that you had worked late. You would enter the time so that he 
might not expect you down early ?—A. Yes, I had a great deal of dealings with the 
agent, and he could find out by going to that book whether I would be there or not. 
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By His Lor dship: 


Q. Did you enter in this book when you worked. overtime?—A. When the agent 
came in in the morning then I did not bother entering it, because I had a conversa- 
tion with him. Sometimes I got. away before he reported, and in entering the time 
there I did so with the object of enabling him to ascertain whether I would be down 
that morning at a later hour. 

Q. You went over that book the other day when we had the production of it from 
Mr. Beasley and you took out extracts did you, Mr. Dennison ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just explain this date (indicating) what hours you worked overtime—that is 
a memorandum you personally made from the books, is it not ?—A. On December 10 
last, I went to work at five minutes after eight in the morning, left at eight o’clock 
next morning, had my breakfast and came back again. 

Q. And worked that whole day ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would show how long a day at a stretch ?—A. It would show 32 Here 
but of course out of that there has been at least two hours for meals. 

Q. That is the period during which you were working and supposed to be atten- 
tive to duty ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any other instances ?—A. Yes, they run something the same. Here 
is another one: December 30, 8.30 in the morning to 2.30 the following morning. 
On December 31, from 13 o’clock to 5 o’clock 

Q. Five o’clock in the morning of New Year’s Day ?—A. Yes. Then I came down 
at 8 o’clock the following morning on January 2 and left there at 18 o’clock. Here 
is January 8, from 8.30 in the morning to 5 o’clock the following morning. 


(Statement of time of certain employees. put in as Exhibit 55.) 


Q. Do you mean to tell us that this was compulsory work ?—A. Oh yes, certainly 
compulsory. 

Q. In your conversations, when you would lay your protest before the officers of 
the company had they no knowledge of these facts?—A. They certainly had. I took 
good occasion to give them the information. 

Q. Do you remember any particular occasion when this matter was brought spe- 
cially to Mr. Beasley’s attention ’—A. Yes, I recollect on one occasion that I saw him 
in connection with an increase, and I pointed out the amount of overtime, and I was 
informed at that time that the man who was there before me had the same amount of 
overtime and that the man who came after would have the same. 

Q. What about your Sundays—you had them to yourself ?—A. I cannot recollect 
ony Sunday that I had fully to myself. Sunday was generally_a very busy day for 
the reason that the Hmpress came in on Wednesday morning, and their cargo was 
loaded and completed Saturday night, with the consequence that the billing clerks 
were there until 6 or 8 o’clock Sunday morning, and we liked to sleep the balance of 
the time to get square. The Tartar and Athenaeum have arrived on Saturdays which 
necessitated working on Sundays. I have taken 30 hours a week, and it will run that 
way over a whole year. There is another reason probably for so much overtime and 
that is that during the past year for instance it has been necessary for me to break in 
four or five new billing clerks and I have to be there in the day time and do my own 
work and at night to post them. They no sooner would get posted than they would 


leave the service. 


By Mr Rowe: : 
Q. How did that happen?—A. The miserable amount of salary paid and the long 
hours. 
Mr. Birp.—I would ask my learned friend to produce the statement of wages paid 
on the Pacific Coast. It is produced in his affidavit on production. It is No. 12 I 


think, and No. 106. 
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Q. How do you say the rates paid to the C.P.R. employees compare with railways 
on the Pacific Coast—railways of similar importance ?—A. From information which 
{ have gathered from time to time I think we are 30 or 50 per cent lower on the © PR 
than on competitive roads; roads that handle goods at the same terminus and to the 
same destination. 

Q. What particular time are you speaking of ?—A. Take the present time, if the 
rates have not been changed at the local freight office. 

Q. It would include the present unless there has been a change since you left ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Among other information furnished. you these are data prepared for the use 
ci the Brotherhood?—A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Birp.—I will file a statement showing schedule of rates paid at Vancouver 
and at Portland. 


Mr. Davis.—Had you better not leave that until a man who can prove it is in the 
box? 
His Lorpsuip.—If you undertake to prove it it will be all right. 


Mr. Birv.—Yes, Mr. Hamilton will prove it. T think it is fully corroborated by the 
statement my learned friend has. 


(Exhibit 56.) 
(C.P.R. statement put in as Exhibit 57.) 


Q. Referring back to the organization of freight clerks you say—just give us a 
history of that organization, and how it was transferred ultimately to the members of 
the U.B.R.E.?—A. Early in June of last year we had perfected an organization con- 
sisting of the local freight office staff, some 25 in number, with the object of bettering 
our conditions as far as overtime was concerned. At that time the advisability of 
amalgamating with the freight handlers, who already had a union, was discussed, but 
owing to slight objection on the part of the freight handlers, who did not wish, evident- 
ly, to get tangled up with a poor gang of men such as the clerks were, that proposition 
fell through. They said we wore paper collars and that sort of thing. It was necessary 
for the clerks to protect themselves and affiliate with some body of men who would be 
strong enough to take care of them. We learned at this time also that the U.B.R.E. 
had a number of members in Winnipeg, and some of us being acquainted with some 
of the officers there we communicated with Winnipeg and ascertained that Mr. George 
Estes, the president, was in Chicago, but that our wish for amalgamation had been 
forwarded to him and he had replied stating he would come through on his way to 
Gan Francisco that month. He arrived here on the 14th June, 1902, at which time 
fourteen of the clerks of the local freight office joined, the, UB. Kee aay, 
doing so we were under the impression that we strengthened our position and at the 
same time we were joining an organization which already had a strong foothold on 
the O.P.R. and it was our expectation and hope that before many months had gone by 
to spread the organization between Vancouver and Winnipeg, thus forming a strong 
organization or the basis for one at any rate. 

Q. This organization that was formed among the clerks—you had no charter, had 
you, from any local organization?—A. No, no outside affiliation at all—simply a loca] 
union. 

Q. Did you present demands?—A. We did, about the 30th June; we went to the 
company and asked for 20 per cent increase in salary. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. That was after your affiliation?—A. We were affliated then, 
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By Mr. Bird: 


Q. Was this the U.B.R.E. that made the demand, or just the men in the freight 
office?—A. Just the men in the freight office. 

Q. The U.B.R.E. were not behind this demand?—A. Not at all. 

Q. It was just your original organization, the freight clerks in the freight office? 
—A. That is all. 

Q. Did you talk the matter over with your immediate superiors before making 
any proposition ?—A. Yes, we had meetings; the result was, that we made a united 
demand. We did not send it by committee. Every man in the office made a round- 
robin. That was presented to the agent, Mr. McCreery. 

Q. Did you have any interview with the general superintendent in regard to the 
matter ? 

Q. Tell us shortly what was said by Mr. Marpole in regard to this demand?—A. 
After we got a conference with Mr. Marpole—we didn’t get to him for a day or two— 
he told us it was preposterous that we should ask for such an increase as 20 per cent, 
that he could not think of granting that. He subsequently told us if we insisted on 
the full amount asked for, he would grant it; but he said, if you hold a pistol to my 
head, I will give it to you, but that the time would come when we would have to pay 
for it. We told Mr. Marpole that we represented the balance of the men, that we were 
asking 20 per cent, and we thought we would have to have it, but if he could not grant 
it, we would go back and tell the men what was done. The committee was instructed 
to go back to Mr. Marpole and find out what he would do. Mr. Marpole told us to 
leave it to the arbitration of a business man. 

Q. Who was to name the business man?—A. I suppose they would name him. 
We thought so. That was dropped, and it was left to the consideration of Mr. Peters, 
Mr. Curry and Mr. Beasley. They were to meet our committee, go over the pay-roll 
and figure out the best increase they could give us. 

Q. Was the matter of the overtime brought to the attention of these gentlemen at 
this time?—A. I cannot say that it was to Mr. Marpole’s attention. It was discussed 
fully in Mr. Peters’ and in Mr. Marpole’s office. We simply dealt with the 20 per 
cent demand. The outcome was that we got approximately 13 per cent; some men 
got 25 where others got 5; but Mr. Marpole had threatened us to a certain extent, and 
we knew that we were not prepared to insist on the 20 per cent unless we were prepared 
to quit the company’s service, and we went back to the other men and managed to have 
it explained. 

Q. What did Mr. Marpole say at this time?—A. At that time we didn’t see Mr. 


‘Marpole. We went from him to Mr. Beasley. It was not necessary 10 go back to him, 


because Mr. Beasley said he had agreed to 13 per cent and would try and get Mr. 
Marpole to agree to it. He also said that Mr. Marpole was satisfied and would not 


make his threat good. 
Q. Did you ever have a conversation with Mr. Beasley in regard to the U.B.R.E. ? 


—A. Yes. He has told us that such an organization would not be stood for, that the 


company would not stand for it at all. 
Q. When was the U.B.R.E. started here ?—A. June 14, was the date the men 


joined. ; 
Q. This is your charter (exhibiting it)?—A. That is our charter. 


His Lorpsure.—You might put in a copy. 


By Mr. Bird: 
Q. Signed on June 24?—A. The reason it is dated June 24 was, that it took 20 
members, and we had to wait until we got the other six, and it was June 24 then. 
Q. What is the black emblem for?—A. That is to commemorate the murder of 


Frank Rogers. 
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By His Lordship: 

Q. Just at that point, do you ever put emblems on charters when anyone is killed ~ 
through the fault of the union ?—A. As far as I can understand, there has never been 
an instance. ‘The O.P.R. prosecuted a number of our men, and they never proved a 
conviction. Until the law proves a man guilty, he is innocent. I say, as far as our 
executive has been concerned, the strike has been conducted perfectly. There has been 
no violence on our part; I cannot recall one instance. 

Q. I may say that I know of my own knowledge that a considerable number of 
complaints have been made by men who have alleged that they were attacked by strik- 
ers and showed it on their persons. The only trouble was the identity could not be 
discovered—A. You must remember that the O.P.R. had brought in some 30 or 40 of 
the riffraff of the Sound cities. One of our sympathizers was shot and killed from 


the C.P.R. property. 
By Mr. Bird: 


Q. Do you remember interviewing Mr, Marpole as a member of the committee in 
regard to the discharge of employees in January ¢—A. Yes, in Mr. Halton’s case. 

Q. Did Mr. Marpole make any observations in regard to unions at that time ¢— 
A. Yes, he said that was the damndest committee. he had ever met. He says: 
I would sooner meet trackmen than this committee. He said, if you want to 
deal with the company go and organize and then come to the company and see if you 
receive recognition. He said if he could not recognize it it would go to Montreal. 

Q. And you went and organized ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was the matter of the U.B.R.E. organization brought to his attention on that 
occasion ?—A. No, I don’t think so. We were careful in our dealings to avoid the 
UBeRe: 

Q. You were proceeding as a committee of employees and he said that he preferred 
to deal with a union instead of such a committee 2A. He asked us if we came as a 
committee of employees or as respecting that hybrid organization, the U.B.R.E. 

Q. Did he say in what manner he wanted you to organize ?—A. No, that was not 
stated. We assumed, of course, that we would organize the unorganized men, that it 
did not matter what the departments were. 

Q. Were you an applicant for any position that became vacant under Mr. Peters Q 
—A. I was. 

Q. Just tell us about that and anything of interest in regard to it ¢@—A. I think it 
was last August or September that I applied for a position rendered vacant by a 
selling freight agent who had left the company’s service. I applied for the position 
and from the conversation with Mr. Peters I was fully led to suppose that I would get 
the position, but a day or two afterwards he came to me and said that it was impos- 
sible to get it on account of the stand I had taken in getting the increase in the local 
freight office. He said, Mr. Marpole objects to your receiving any promotion for at 
least a year, and he said, while I am able to promote you to that position it would.te 
over the advice of Mr. Marpole, and it would make them on bad terms; that Mr. Mar- 
pole had really nothing to do with the position, but it was his wish that I should not 
have it, and, therefore, I could not have it. 

Q. So you were to be kept as you were without promotion ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
; Q. Because you were asking for increases in July ?—A. That was the reason 
given. 
By Mr. Bird: 
Q. Do you come within the class termed officials of the company ?—A. No. 
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_ Q. Would there be any secrets such as might be of interest to other railways 
doing business in Vancouver, come under your notice ?—A. Yes, I,am fully aware 
of arrangements that should not be known by competing lines, but I don’t think I 
should mention them; I don’t think it is necessary. 

Q. Would your oath to the U.B.R.E. demand that they should be made known to 
the lodge if it was of interest to them ?—A. Certainly not. That would be sufficient 
reason to expel me from the organization. 33: 

Q. You would be betraying the secrets entrusted to you as.an employee of the 
company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had you any conversation with any officers of the company with regard to the 
previous attitude of the C.P.R. in regard to the U.B.R.E. 2—A. Yes, on February 26 
and 25 I had conversations with two officials of the company. 

Q. Just before the strike 7—A. Yes. : 

_Q. Did they state the attitude of the company towards the U.B.R.E.?—A. One of 
the officials of the company told me Mr. Marpole had prepared his forces and was 


_ prepared to fight us, Mr, W. O. Miller, car service agent and Mr. J. McCreery, freight 


agent. Miller said that Marpole had prepared his forces to fight us and that we had 
absolutely no chance to win. He also advised me to withdraw from the organization. 
Of course that was impossible at that time. 

Q. When you were working these long over-hours that you have told us of, did 
any matter ever come up that required. you to be censured or dealt with in a manner 
that would teach you a lesson in connection with your service?—A. Only one instance 
that I can recall. I had made a slight mistake in my work which was incidental in 
costing the company about $28 I think. I was billing a car of shingles to a point in 
the United States named New Canen, Connecticut, and in doing so I billed it Canen. 
That night I was working 18 hours and the day before. I billed the car to Canen, and 
it had to be switched to New Canen, the switching companies charging the company 
$28. Instructions came back to charge it up to the billing clerk at fault. I have some 
copies of some of the documents. The agent came to me and told me I would have to 
pay this $28. I told him I would quit first. He said’he would try and get it commut- 
ed and reduced to a smaller amount. It ultimately ended up by my being fined $10. 
The word fine is used in the corréspondence by the officials. I told them I would not 
put up with any such nonsense, that my amount of overtime should entitle me to con- 
sideration. It had no effect. Mr. Peters told Mr. Beasley that if an employee was 
loyal to the company a mistake of this kind should be overlooked, but if he was not 
loyal a little discipline was a good thing. So I got the discipline. That came about 
40 days after the interview in the freight office. | . 

Q. It came before the U.B.R.E.2—A. Yes. It was deducted in September, but _ 
the correspondence came to me in August. The error had been made about six or 
seven months before. = eae 

Q. And that is the slip you made. In these letters *—A. Take Mr. Peters’ 
letter. It is a good letter and will show just how the company looks at these things. 


I asked for a receipt for the $10 and it was refused. eas 


By Mr Davis : : 
—Q. It was deducted from your salary?—A. Yes, it was deducted from my salary. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. You got a decrease?—A. Yes. a 
Q. Where did you get these copies. Are the letter press copies 2—A. It is taken 
from the original correspondence. As a rule railway service they don’t put their cor- 
respondence through a letter book ; they use carbon copies. The file of correspondence 
was given me by the agent in order that I might keep copies. 


(File of correspondence put in as Exhibit 58.) , 
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Q. Then it appears to you that the fact of your having made a demand as one of 


x committee of employees for an increase in wages of recognition, that you’ were not 
properly paid or properly treated, was the reason ‘you were disloyal to the company ?— 
A. That is the way I considered it. , Lb Pee 

- Q. You were a member of the committee that saw Mr. Marpole in regard to 
Halton ?—A. I was." Sh et Barre we gi EGS Rs SO Sears 8 

~-Q: Do you know ‘anything about thé circumstances leading up to Mr. Halton’s 
case?—A. Yes, I am fully aware, I believe. The company sent ‘a man down to Seattle 
and other Sound cities on some kind of reason. We intended to find out what that 
reason was. We had advice from a friend down there stating this man was arranging 
to engage men; that he was covering his tracks by pretending to get a record of the 
rates paid in the Sound cities... It became necessary for us to be sure of that informa- 
tion. We wanted to know if they were getting men to take our places. In order to. 
be exactly right we decided to send someone down, and in arranging that we looked 
about for a man to send and decided on another man I believe, but something turned 
up and he did not go and Mr. Halton, being our business agent took it in, hand to 
either go himself or get some competent man to go. In any event he got a day’s leaye 
cf absence from the head of his department. When he got that leave of absence he 
went away, and the company state he went away to Seattle to either dog the steps of 
this man they sent down or have someone else do it, but he was discharged for absent- 
ing himself from his office without leave. We knew he had left because his chief 
clerk gave us the information. Therefore we were satisfied we could convince Mr. 
Marpole that a mistake could be made. We were under the impression that.his assist- 
ant Mr. Townley had misrepresented the ease. We thought we could explain matters 
fully with the assistance of Mr Halton, and have Mr. Marpole admit that he was 
mistaken. I think we did that, because Mr. Halton was reinstated. 


By Mr. Rowe: : 


Q. Could you explain where Mr. Halton was?—A. I believe he was at Seattle. I 
zm not personally acquainted with the fact. 

Q. What was the error in the information? In what way did you think: Mr. Mar- 
pole was wrong?—A. We understood that Mr. Marpole thought that Mr. Halton had 
absented himself from his office without permission. 


By Mr. Bird: 

Q. Do you know anything about any men having been brought in about that time, 
and from where they came?—A. Yes, we had information brought to us that 25 men, 
I believe it was, were coming up on the Seattle boat, the Mainlander, the night of the 
27th, and we proved that to be true. . 

Q. Were no men brought from the east ?—A. Yes, 87 men were brought here, 
arriving on Saturday afternoon. We struck on Friday. 

Q.- Where did they come from?—A. Some of them whom we managed to inter- 
view came from Montreal, stating they had been engaged there for two or three weeks 
*rior to coming. | 

Q. So that this information you got from Mr. McCreery and Mr. Miller would 
appear to have been corroborated, that the men had been engaged in Montreal and 
elsewhere when there was really no strike?—A. That was the case. They had it made 
vp for men to come on March 1. 

Q. How do you know that?—A. That information came to us.. We had to buy it, 
and I don’t like to give it away. ‘In fact, I am not in a position to give it away.- I can 
state that one man in the east sent us full particulars. 

Q. Do you know anything about unionism in general and the number of. unions 
in the C.P.R.2—A. I am aware that all employees of the C.P.R., with the exception: 
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of the clerks and freight handlers, and probably the station baggagemen, ‘are members 
of international organizations recognized by the C.P.R. management. , 

Q. Haye they attained that high. honour without a strike ?—A. No, you have to. 
have a strike before you will be recognized. That is generally the history of all or-. 
ganizations, as far as I know. The company would not be prepared to recognize them 
unless they knew their strength, and they only know that by a strike. 

Q. And so this getting one-half or two-thirds in all classes—that.. condition. of: 
affairs is only recognized after a fight?—A. When you get a schedule, you are bound 
to have two-thirds, because the men wouid hardly | share in the benelit and not sup- 
port, so, as a rule, 99 per cent of the men will join the organization, on account of the 
compensation which they expect to receive. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. Why do you suggest that the C.P.R. drew the line at your organization eke 
Because it is not a class organization. That is the simple reason, I believe. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Did you ever ask for a schedule when you had your tdate union 2—A. We asked 
for a revision. We did ask for a schedule, yes, and we were refused. We were told 
before answering that to go back to work and Mr. Beasley would look into matters. 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. That is the U.B.R. E. A. No, they never asked for anything. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. That was when?—A. July 1, 1902, Soke we rset for the increase of 20 per 
cent. We asked them to sign that at thet time. We thought, if a change of officers 
were made, if it was signed, we would be in a position to insist on it. 

Q. You wanted this arrangement incorporated in a written agreement ?—A. We 
drew it up and presented it. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you were members of the U.B.R.E. then?—A. Yes, we had 
been for ten days, but we didn’t go in that capacity. 

Q. Had you any reason .to suspect that the management would object to that 
organization ?—A. We had an idea that we got from certain people, that they might 
object to us taking in three or four classes, because our scope was large, and we could 
form an organization which would be a very powerful one. 


By Mr. Bird: 

Q. What is the foundation for the statement that the U.B.R.E. is composed of 
revolutionary socialists?—A. That is a dream of somebody’s. 

Mr. Davis has dreamed it 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. Estes seems to have had a nightmare of that sort, too?—A. It is nothing but 
a dream. 


By Mr. Bird: 
Q. Are you a socialist ?—A. You will have to define the term, beseahe I can answer. 
that. 

Q. You have been publishing a strike bulletin through the pages of the ‘ Western. 
Clarion’ ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any connection with that paper other than this 7—A. No; we had a 
strike bulletin which we published separately, but we found that we did not have the 
facilities for mailing it, and we thought if we could have it mailed to outside points 
at regular mailing rates we would gain an advantage. We cast. about for some way of 
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doing that and we decided to take the ‘ Western Clarion.” We thought that would be a 
good medium. They had some 8,500 names on their mailing list, and we thought that 
we could get our paper printed. 

Q. Their subscription list is chiefly among the working classes of people ?— 
A. Among the labouring classes. We decided if we could get our paper mailed or 
printed with theirs that we would reach additional readers. As it was we had some 
3,000 or 4,000. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


. Q. Have you got a copy of ihe constitution of the American Labour Union {— 
A. Our union has. 


(Copy of constitution filed as Exhibit 59.) 


By Mr. Davis: 
Q. The U.B.R.E. are affiliated with this body ?—A. At the head office, yes. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. At the time you left work on February 27, were you affiliated with the Ameri- 
ean Labour Union ?—A. No, we were not. That did not come for at least six weeks 
later, may be two months... 

Q. So as far as the local here i is concerned, had they anything to do with affilia- 
tion 2—A. We knew nothing until we got our regular mail advice. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. I understand the Ae Filet Labour Union has taken up the fight on your 
behalf 2—A. I hope they have. I have heard it stated from 'C.P.R. sources that they 
bave declared the C.P.R. unfair from one end to the other. 

Q. Is that statement made in any of your papers +—~A. I have never seen it in 
any. ; 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. Is your organization oanle for some , criticism of the Commseanes in 
the ‘ Western Clarion’ ?—A. There is nothing in the ‘ Western Clarion’ that has any- 
thing of the U.B.R.E. except the first three columns on. the left-hand side of the. front 
page. We have no editorial space. 

Q. As far as you know there is nothing in the way of criticism of the Commis- 
sioners authorized by the U.B.R.E. ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Davis : 


Q. By the way, Mr. Dennison, apropos of that socialism, let me male you a y iittle 
{rom the preamble of the constitution of the American Lalionr Union :— 


‘Believing that the time has come for undivided independent working 
class political action, we hereby declare in favour of International socialism, 
and adopt the platform of the socialist party of America in its entirety as 
the political platform of the American Labour Union, and we earnestly appeal 
to all members of the American Labour Union and the working class in 
general, to be governed by these provisions.’ Poe ¢ 


That would look like socialism ?—A. You must produce the platform before you 
‘talk about socialism. There is such a thing as COE socialism and evolutionary 
socialism. 
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VANCOUVER, June 9, 1903. 


Prior to the time set for opening of sittings, counsel on both sides were called into 
the Commissioners’ room to discuss the question of privileged documents. Subsequently 
their witnesses are also called in and the day was taken up in discussing a settlement. 


VANCOUVER, June 10, 1903. 


Mr. Birp.—I regret to have to report that the settlement that was proposed has 
not yet been accepted by the U.B.R.E.; that the further consideration of the matter 


; had to be postponed until five o’clock this afternoon, on account of the short time 


necessary to get the men together. I trust that a full representative meeting may be 
held this evening, and that the matter may be definitely decided, so that the further 
prosecution, in an effective manner at all events, of this inquiry may be dispensed with. 
Tt has been urged by my learned friend that the American Labour Union is affili- 
ated with the U.B.R.E., and a copy of ‘the constitution has been filed in support of ‘his 
contention that this body is governed by revolutionary socialists principally. This is 
not recognized in the constitution, but its sentiments are probably entertained by 
some of the members of the union, and I think it might.safely be admitted that labour- 
ing men, particularly in the province of. British Columbia, look. on revolutionary 
socialism as some means of gaining freedom which under the present system they. are 
gradually being deprived of by railway and coal companies. I propose, if it meets with 
Your Honour’s wishes, to call a revolutionary socialist or two to explain their views. 


His Lorpsuip.—l have no doubt that would be the best thing, under the circum- 
stances at all events, someone who will refrain from dealing with the matters in direct 
issue. We would like to have:the other side, too—the’ trade unionist standpoint. 


Mr. Birv.—I think we will be able to get some information on that point as well. 


GrorGE DALES, sworn. 


By Mr. Bird: 

Q. You are the editor of the ‘Western Clarion’ ?—A. I am, yes. 

Q. What are your politics, Mr. Dales?—A. I am a socialist. nie yeh? xpenyl 

-Q. Have you been connected with other labour papers in Canada ¢—A. Yes, I was 
associate editor of the Winnipeg ‘ Voice’ for between five and six years. 

Q. And you took the position of editor of the ‘Western Clarion’ this spring ?— 
A. No, February of this year. . Megs ts i 7 : 

Q. There are socialists who style themselves by different names, are there not ?— 
A. Well, there are parties styling themselves by different names, but I should not agree 
jn the idea that they are socialists. . 

Q. What do you understand by revolutionary socialism ?—A. My conception of 
socialism is, that:it is essentially revolutionary.. There can. be no intelligent or logical 
conception of socialism apart from a revolution, inasmuch as it seeks to change the 
economic structure of society, and the word is used in that sense. 
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Q. Well, using the word revolution, you don’t. necessarily refer to such a revolu- 
tion as would have to resort to arms?—A. Certainly not; the same sense as you would 
speak of a Democrat, or any other party. In the sense of a complete change of the 
economie structure of society. 

Q. It has no particular significance referring to i pat etithta such as the French 
revolution ?—A. Certainly not. That was only. a_ partial revolution, anyway. Of 
course, that was advancing society by a stage, but it was only between two particular 
classes, not between the people. 

Q. You say that that revolution put the reins tae government into the power of the 
middle classes?—A. Into the hands of a class who now wield it—the middle class. 

Q. So far as English society is concerned, has there been a similar’ revolution 
accomplished without resort to arms?—A. To a greater or less extent. It is common 
to all changes to society that there shall be more or less violence, but the word revolu- 
tion in connection with socialism is not used in that sense, though it does not neces- 
sarily exclude it. We have to take our changes in the evolution of events. 

Q. Do you distinguish between evolutionary and revolutionary socialism?—A. To 
my mind, it is a confusion of terms altogether, seeing that socialism anticipates such 
a sweeping and complete change. The revolution contemplated by socialism rounds 
off a period in history. 

Q. Evolution you claim to be in effect and force?—A. Evolution, certainly ; we 
must conceive that from the conclusions of science. 

Q. When do you say that. modern socialism had its rise?—A. About the middle 
of last century, that is, in contradistinetion from Utopian socialist, eee occupied — 
the mind of the public in the previous century. my < 

Q. Emanating from what particular’ source did modern socialism’ arise 2—A. 
Speaking nationally, largely from a German soutce. Marx Engels and La Salle ‘are re- 
garded as classic authors of modern socialism. Marx is regarded as the founder, above 
all other men, of socialism. 

Q. As a matter of fact all his data refers mostly to British industry ?—A. Yes, he | 
took his inspiration from the fact that England was more capitalistically advanced. It ’ 
furnished the best data for forming his conclusions. 

Q. Taking socialism as contradistinguished from capitalism, is there any line of 
interest or is there a necessary conflict between these two?—A. It is very apparent, 
both from study and experience, that there is an antagonism that can never be over- 
come or included in a united interest, that is between capitalists and workers. So- 
cialism divides society into two ee 

Q. You say there is no unity between these two?—A. Only a partial unity, an ex- 
ceptional one maybe but not a necessary one > 

Q. So far as a capitalist or employer of labour is concerned his interests are op- 
posed to labour ?—A. Necessarily an underhanging antagonizing influence. 

Q. As far as labour is concerned it is dealt with merely as a commodity by capi- 
talists ?—A. Yes, labour has been reduced absolutely to a commodity, as can be easily 
proved. 

Q. Is labour the creator of all wealth?—A. That is our stand, and I believe the 
only one, unless someone can suggest some other source of wealth. 

Q. Then apparently the creations.of labour have become more powerful than the 
labour ?—A. Yes, the tools of production in the hands of capitalists control the labour 
as was not the case unden the handicraft system. f 

Q. There was a time before the introduction of steam and electricity when men 
controlled their own implements of manufacture ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what would you say as to the tendency of modern trusts and combines ?— 
= Te more completely enslave labour by absorbing the greater amount of the products 
of labour. ; 
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.Q. What is the position with rélation to Capital and labour to-day?A, The posi- 
tion to-day, as wé have abundant evidence, is antagonistic. We have strikes practical+ ~ 
ly everywhere. Pe ea RG GET A NATE RL UHR G 8 STIG > Bea 

_ Q. In what relation does the trade union stand between labour and capital /—A. 
As a kind of bluffer, growing less effectual. ~ se ere : 

Q. Are you ‘a trades unionist?—A, No, T never worked at a trade that would” 
entitled me to be a member of a trade union. ~ oe pa ede 

Q. You are not a member of the Typographical Union?—A. No, I am not. 

Q. What are the main principles of trade unions?—A. Well, the first, of course, 
is the principle of association. Men on the introduction of machinery and the con- 
sequent division of labour—of course we must date all exploitation from the intro- 
duction of machinery and the consequent division of labour—exploitation was hardly ~ 
possible under the old handicraft system. A man. controlled his own tools and conse- 
quently controlled to a certain extent the result. Under the old guild system there was 
undoubtedly. a unity of interests between. the master and the workmen. In most cases 
the master took but little toll from the production of his journeymen. But on the 
introduction of machinery and industry on a large scale the field for exploitation 
naturally opened out, and the workers began to feel the necessity for combination. The 
present form of trade union, while it is in history connected with the guilds, really oc- 
curred with the history of capitalism. Of course it was very naturally passed by a 
clause in the legislature in the early part of the last century. It was hardly settled 
until about. the third decade of the last century. 

Q. According to your statement trade. unionism officiates in an intermediate , 
capacity between the capitalist system and some system towards which you are looking? 
—A. Operating entirely in the realm of industry, it becomes less and less effectual as . 
- capitalism gets an increasing control over political and other institutions. ee 

Q. Take for instance our own province, what do you say about political conditions 
in this province ?—A. I am a comparatively new citizen of this province, and I think 
T have had some opportunity for observation, and conditions here are a little more 
advanced, inasmuch as capitalism is further advanced and somewhat different from 
central Canada. I find here what I would expect to find, greater antagonism between 
capital and labour. aes Ag ; 

Q. And you mean. because capital is further developed ?—A. Yes, I mean that 
the staple industries of this province such as mining, lumbering and fishing, are almost 
exclusively controlled by the capitalist class. There is nothing in any middle class 
such as we haye in central Canada, little farmers and so on. 

Q. And that is why you account for the condition of labour in British Columbia? 
—A. That is how I account for it. according to the theory of socialism. There is ne- 
cessarily some of that owing to the form of industry. 

Q. Do you think that trade unionism offers any substantial remedy for the pres- 
ent condition of affairs ?—A. I think its possibilities are practically limited, inasmuch 
as trade unions think that social justice can be established within the limits of the 
wage system, an idea that is exploded altogether by advanced sociologists seeing that 
capital absorbs the ever-increasing production of the products of labour. 

Q. What is your contention as to the products of labour—that these products 
are not properly distributed to-day 2—A. Certainly not. According to one of our 
doctrines, we believe that the product belongs to the producer, and that the capitalist 
is becoming more and more detached from the operation of industry, and is now be- 
coming absolutely unnecessary. What I mean is that rent, interest and profit, which is 
the tripod on which our economic system rests, are not necessary to production. All that 
is intrinsically necessary is labour and natural production, and it follows that the 
product belongs to the producers. The capitalist class are distinctly privileged by 
every law which they themselves have made. It is the result of the domination of the 
middle class. They are naturally different from the line of any class that had domin-.. 
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ation in Europe. There was between them and the classes connected with them a 
feeling of responsibility. There is nothing but a money connection. between the capi- 
talist class, who control, and the producing class—what we call a cash-nexus. 

Q. You say the present system has established an aristocracy of money ?—A. I 
don’t think any one can dispute iias ore 

Q. It is, practically in the United States?—A. Having control of practically 
every industry. An aristocracy more odius than ever existed before in human society, 
to my mind. 

Q. Is there any tendency, among unions to advance in the direction of political 
action ?—A. Yes, it is indicated on every side, both in America and Europe, particu- 
larly in the case of the Western Federation of Miners and the American Labour 
Union. They have avowed themselves in favour of strenuous political action. 

Q. They have adopted as a political platform what particular political party 7— 
‘A. The socialist party, necessarily, as a working class party. 

Q. What do you say as to the Democratic party in the United States 2—A. It is 
simply another section of the capitalist party, with no essential prineiple dividing 
them. 

Q. From the Republican party ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say as far as it is concemmed, it is for what ?—A. For plunder. They 
correspond exactly with our Conservative and Liberal party. 

Q. You think the claim of the Liberal party to be a labour party in Canada is 
not well founded ?—A. I think no reasonable person could ever claim that, looking 
on their actions, and even Bow professions. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. There is no party that has the interests of the labolle people at heart ekospt 
the Socialists ?—A. Necessarily, inasmuch as there is no party that professes to under- 
stand their position or aspirations. 


By Mr. Bird: , 

Q. The Tberal party of the Dominion. claim they have passed more legislation 
in the interest. of labour. than any political party has attempted before 2?—A. jYes, 
but what are the results ? Do we find industrial conditions any better for it ? Do 
we find wages raised, except to a limited extent, except to those things directly under 
the government’s control 2? In the public works, for instance, ae has Beals some 
little modification of the trouble in that respect: 

Q. How does the cost of living compare with the rate of wages paid i in xéeand to the 
public works?—A. The government only contend for the current rate of wages ob- 
taining in the district in which the work is being carried out—for the union local 
rate. 

Q. Where do you find the most advanced type of unionism; I am just asking you 
the general question?—A. The most advanced and intelligent hd of unionism would 
be found in Germany and France, especially in Germany, where the labour movement 
has, from the beginning been associated with the political movement. The rise of 
socialism and unionism—that i is as to industrial production, are contemporancous in 
Germany. 

Q. Heretofore in Great Britain, Canada and the United Sites has unionism been 
usually associated with political action ?—A. Not directly. Of course it is beginning 
to move now. In the preamble of the constitution many of the unions are ailiesS to 
study politics. 

Q. As a matter of fact it has been an established fact that there should be no 
politics in the unions ?—A. That means of more active politics—not to exclude abstract 
economic and social questions. 

Q. Has it not been established as a principle by the Dominion Trades Congress or 
other recognized bodies of labour men that labour leaders appearing | on a public Pilat- 
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- form in support of eithtr of the capitalist parties as‘you call them is looked upon with 
~ some degree of doubt ?—<A. I think so. . 


Q. What would you say was the fundamental principle underlying that {—A. 
Their distrust of the capitalist parties from their previous experience and observation. 

Q. The Alien Labour Law—is that a fair sample of capitalist legislation in favour 
of the labouring classes ?—A. Yes, both of legislative and administrative. 

Q. Can you give us a general estimate of that Act as entertained by the labour 
unions ?—A. I believe the bulk, of them regard it with indifference, and a good many 
with contempt. It has been practically inoperative since it was passed. I have heard 
it from the lips of men who have been entrusted with its administration who have told 
a: they have been tied by departmental instructions which prevented them doing any- 
thing. 

By His Lordship : 

Q. Do you mean to say the operation of the laws thwarted by the action of gov- 
ernment officials ?—A. No, not by government officials, but I believe they are so tram- 
melled by instructions that it is impossible to make it effective. , 

Q. But the law can be set in motion by ‘any man affected by it ¢@—A,. It is not easy 


for the labour men to do. If there had been any real desire to help the men the depart- 


ment itself would have enforced it. 
Q. It is an Act for the benefit of trade unions—surely they should take the trouble 


~ of seeing it enforced ?—A. If it is passed for the benefit of trade unions its adminis- 


tration should be administrated by the department. _ ; peas 
Q. If you get attacked on the street there is no government official bound to take 
up your case. You go to a police magistrate and lay information. Why should you 


not lay information when there is a violation of the Alien Labour Law ?%—A. I am 


not well acquainted with the rules that govern that particular: law, but I understand 

from persons who have known something of it that. it is very ineffective. . 
Mr. Birv.—I desire to file some correspondence between Charles Wilson, K. C., 

written for the U.B.R.E., to Sir Charles Tupper in an attempt to get the Alien Labour 


Act enforced. The effect of the correspondence is that Mr. Wilson advised the U. B. 


R.E. that the whole Act is practically a dead letter and advising them to give up any 
attempt, that there are not in a position, financially or otherwise, to enforce the Act. 


(Letter, Chas. Wilson, K.C., to F. J. Halton, and Sir Charles Tupper to Chas. 
Wilson, put in as Exhibits numbered 60 and 61 respectively.) 
His Lorpsuip.—Are you sure that Sir Charles Tupper saw the Minister of Labour? 


Mr. Birp.—I have only the correspondence. 4 

His Lorpsuip.—I cannot see how that can be admissable. If you could show us 
some correspondence between Mr, Wilson and the Minister of Labour it would be dif- 
ferent, but not as to correspondence between two unofficial persons without showing 
that there has-been some correspondence between official persons. Why not show us 
that Sir Charles Tupper has interviewed the Minister or some member of the gov- 
vernment. Perhaps Mr, King can tell us ? Pitas 

Mr. Kixe.—I know as a matter of fact that the Department of Labour has never 
been. appealed to. If an appeal had been made. the department would have replied 
that an action could be taken. by -the parties themselves. The law was amended 
in that form in order to that action from Ottawa would be unnecessary, and it is so. I 
know, as a matter of fact, that no communication has come in regard to the Alien 
Labour Law in conection with this matter. The correspondence, I think, does not 


- mention the Minister of Labour. but the Solicitor-General, if am rightly informed. 


By Mr, Bird : 
Q. What effect would the affiliation between the U.B.R.E. and the American 


Labour Union have upon the former organization ?—A. The effect upon the U.B.R.E. ? 
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Welt; in :the first place: it would naturally, strengthen them: by being affiliated with a. 
large and progressive body of workers ¢ Sieeue ten them financially and benefit them 
ell round. 

~Q. Would the cata : one. organization, necessarily, by affiliating: be. Dieiced 
to-one another ?—A. You mean by having in the preamble the socialist, policy 2. 

Q. Yes ?—A. No, I don’t think that would necessarily embrace it. Being in, the 
preamble the principles are not emphasized necessarily upon every trade, any more 
than our British Columbia legislature is a Christian institution. It is opened by . 
prayers, but it doesn’t deal with every principle. There is no doubt that the fact of... 
being ‘associated with the American Labour Union having a socialistic programme 
in its preamble would suggest the idea that every man was committed to hard and_ 
fast socialism. I don’t think that view is fair at all. There is no doubt that a num- 
ker of the members of the A. L. U. are socialists, but it is one of the general prin- 
ciples, although they do their best to urge their menfbers to look to the final remedy, 
to exercise their own citizenship politically. 

Q. I understand it is in contemplation of the socialists to substitute instead of the 
present wage system some other system whereby the labourers, the producers may be 
remunerated. Will you kindly briefly emphasize what you desire to emphasize in re- 
spect of these conditions ?—A. Well, the alternative principle to ‘individualism and 
capitalism is co- operation—common enjoyment of common property. Wealth is now- 
socially produced ; it is impossible for one man to say what he does produce. It is 
impossible to equitably value a man’s own production. No other alternative with the 
elements of justice in it is possible. 

Q. You talk about production. Has production, as Gouteadiotndighel from 
distribution, proceeded further than any distribution of wealth ?—A. Well, in produc-° 
tion industry has proceeded to an almost incalculable extent through socialist indus- 
try, but the appropriation of profits remains as individualistic as it was a century and 
a half ago except in exceptional cases. 

Q. The tendency in modern production in the United States is to gather into 
gigantic trusts and. corporations all similar capitalistic concerns ?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. The tendency of socialism would be in the same direction. You recognize that 
the tendency of production in the United States by these trusts is in the direction of 
socialism ?—A. Yes, in this form. 

Q. Socialism fully realized would be carrying into effect in one gigantic organiza- 
tion control of the entire production system of the country ?—A. It would undoubted- 
ly facilitate the transition. : 

Q. When that state is reached, the production would be eentralized to the extent 
that the socialist party desires *-A. Not necessarily. Centralization and absorption 
goes on now with no regard to anything but making a profit. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. If you have obtained a complete centralization of all production, under what 
system of distribution is it suggested?—A. Well, a man would be rewarded, I presume. 
That is no essential part of socialism how the wealth will be exactly distributed. It 
will be upon the plan found most advantageous to the whole community, but as to the 
exact form a man would be very cautious before he committed himself to any exact 
method. 

Q. Is that an Peroportabla objection to the idealistic system which you are look- 
ing for ?—A. I don’t see that. If it does not accomplish more equitably than the num- 
erous disparities which exist between wealth now, it would not have much to recom- 
mend it. 

Q. Take the management of the C.P.R. We will assume my facts are correct. 
They have a superintendent of employees all along the line. They pay them money— 
an arbitrary rate of wages governed by local conditions. There would be, under co- 
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operative ‘commonwealth, similar ‘distribution of Iabour. There would ‘be’ superin- 
tendents of the several classes of labour’ ?—A. Yes. b dee 8 aot Bear er 

Q. It is contemplated that they should receive equal remuneration ?—A. I don’t 
see why they ‘should not as long as there is ‘abundance for everybody. The different 
wage with professions to-day result from the commodity production. So long as that | 
commodity production lasts we shall have a different wage, which is part of the same 
system. We have made merchandise: of everything—men, women and children—and we - 
have become so brutalized’ that we cannot conceive of ‘any other satisfaction than that. 
of money. 

Q. Under the conditions such as you dream of, there would be remuneration ¢— 
A. Undoubtedly, and ample remuneration for everybody. . 


By His Lordship +> eae Cae 


Q. What kind of remuneration ?—A. Material returns for services rendered. 


By Mr. Bird : 


_.Q. We are assuming that all would be. provided with at least the necessities of 
life ; over and above that would. there be remuneration ?—A. I think a man who | 
would desire more than necessary. than to give him.a relatively better position in. 
society than another—that is a wish not deserving of respect, 

Q. It is claimed against socialism that the ordinary incitement to effort would 
be gone, that man must have a continual bribe in order to make him at his best ¢—A. 
It arises from the cause, I think, that we have come to think of no remuneration ex- 
cept that of money, that labour can only be rewarded in money. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. In your opinion, do men in important branches of work receive equal remun- 
eration ?—A. I believe not. 

Q. What departments of important work receive small remuneration in the mat- 
ter of education ?—A. Particularly in the remuneration of art, science and litera- 
ture. I think they are the three worst rewarded classes, relatively, in society. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. There are a number of inventors who are millionaires ?—A. There are a great 
many more who have been made millionaires out of the inventors. 
Q. Take the man who invented the telephone—he is a millionaire ?—A. Bell ? 


Mr. Rowr.—I understand. he is in poverty. 

His Lorpsuip.—That might be through over-speculation. 
Wirness.—Edison is an inventor who is not regarded as wealthy. 
His Lorpsuie.—He is wealthier than you and I. 


Mr. Rowz.—That might not imply much. 


By Mr. Bird: | 

Q. Do you think such a state of society would be any solution of, say, the liquor 
problem, which is very materially affecting the labouring class ?—A. Undoubtedly it 
would deal with the liquor problem. It is only a secondary matter, of course. It 
would not undertake to make every drunkard sober. But it would arrange the thing 
so that the best interests of all would be conserved. 

Q. Would the elimination of profit be a good thing ?—A. There is no more moral 
necessity for profit than there is for arson or small-pox. It is not necessary for pro- 
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By Mr. Rowe 
Q. Do you think one nation could adopt socialism and continue to do business 


with others ?—A. No, it is necessarily a national conception. It would not neces- 
sarily obliterate the national line. Ultimately, possibly it might. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. What do you say as to the charge against socialism that it intends doing away 
with the military system—is that a just one ¢—A. I hardly understand you. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Is socialism incompatible with patriotism ?—A. If by that is meant yacial 
patriotism that is pumped into boys and girls, it would necessarily. It does not imply 
necessarily the sweeping away of racial or political lines. But it would establish a 
co-operation and fraternalism in the course of, time. _ 

Q. It has the disarmament of the world as one of its methods ?—A. vee . 

Q. And carry into effect the dream of the former Ozar of Russia—that might be 
obtained 2A. Yes, but these things are not necessarily a part of the teachings of 
socialism, but it is correct to suppose that it looks to the dissolution of war and the 
establishment of peace. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Don’t you think if men were so that such a condition of society could exist 
that necessarily war would cease ?—A. Undoubtedly, if men were so. 

Q. That is to say, if socialism were possible, then war would be impossible 4—A. 
No, they could not co-exist together. One implies a negation of the other. 

Q: Then you would not hope for socialism until there was a condition of mind 
that made war impossible ?—A. Until there was a common Coneaer on the part of 
all mankind of their social relation with each other. 

Q. Which would be largely a process of temperament and could not be ae 


by legislation ?—A. Temperament and legislation combined in unity. Socialism 
would support any legislation that was in eds a direction. 
By Mr. Bird : “ 


Q. What is the position of pocialists in Earl to natural resources such as coal 
mines, and then as regards developed industry such.as great national highways ?—A. 
Naturally those, whilst the most prominent, are included with the means, of production 
generally. Having been created by social labour, they | should, be. a social possession. 

Q. That would apply to the wealth from any mine, ‘and so on... Socialists claim, 
I suppose, that this is an inheritance to the people and should not belong. to any indi- 
vidual ?—A. Certainly not. 

-Q. Should be retained entirely to be worked by the people for the people +) Yes. 

By Mr. Davis : 


Q. As far as the natural resources are bonome ds ie Eoeratiass slam teat for ae 
whole people ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you say it would be possible for a country ih Bree under a “system 
of that kind, that capitalists. would be required to go.into, the country for producing 
that wealth ?—A. It certainly could not be under a capitalistic system. We are in 
that position now. We may have the greatest abundance of labour and could not do 
anything without money.. We have come to regard capital as intrinsically necessary 
for production, and it is not. The two factors are labour and natural opportunity. 

Q. Is money as a circulating medium a necessity under the socialist condition ?— 
A. Certainly not. A medium of exchange is, of course. 

Q. How are the labourers to be sustained until this wealth is made available 2 
Take the opening of a coal mine, for instance. The capitalist may not be necessary, 
but the capital is surely ?—A. He does it by virtue of greed. 
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Q. What I mean is that the government assume to do this, could advance money 
for the development. of mines and enjoy the profits of the operation ?—A. Oh, un-- 
doubtedly, but all the government itself now has been under the capitalist form. 

Q. Yes, but the result is the same to the people; they enjoy the production 7A. 
Practically. The only advantage of state ownership is that it gives the public mind 
the idea of no political defects. We have an instance in the I. C. R.. The conditions 
of employment, and the rates obtained there are pretty much the same as on the C.P.R. 
or any other system. Whilst there might. be some advantages, political or. otherwise, 
it is no substantial benefit to the community.. ) 


By His Lordship : : 


- Q. How would that be improved by socialism ?—A. It would be expropriated by 
the people. 

Q. Yes, but it is owned by the people ?—A. Yes, but interest is payable on the 
Cosvoran . 

Q. Would you repudiate the interest -—A. I suppose they would be appropriating 
the industry. i 

Q: And one of the doctrines of socialism is confiscation, is it 7—A. Restitution. 
Confiscation has been proceeding very rapidly now for centuries. ; 

Q. Restitution to whom ?—A. To the people whom the country and all its works 
belongs, to the class who produce. . 

Q. It seems to me it is a restitution to the people who have not produced. 


By Mr. Rowe: i‘ 

: Q. You say all wealth is produced by labour; how do you define labour ?—A. I 
take rather a wide view; I would say every useful human activity; everything that 
conduces to the welfare of the community. 

Q: What are the two classes ?—A. The owning or presiding class and the useful 
class. ; ie besa . 

Q. Take, in the case of corporations like the C.P.R., what would be the members 
of the one class and one of the other in that connection say ’—A. We should discri- 
minate distinctly between the stockholders and those who were administering the rail- 
“way. Fe Ee aE ae | 8 ae 
Q. The capitalist class in that case’ would be the stockholders ?—A. The logical 
conclusion, apart from those who operate and those who use the railway. 

Q. The class of labour would extend from the highest to the lowest position in the 
‘company ?—A. It would mean the services of every man necessary to maintain the 
industry—they would all be workers. he ae ah 

Q. You spoke of the middle class. How would you describe the middle class to- 
day ?—A. That has reference more to European communities. The middle class, as 
spoken of historically and socially is the class between the workers and. the aristo- 
cratic class, but the governing class in this country corresponds to the. middle class 
in Europe, I would think. 

Q. What would you do, first speaking as a socialist, supposing you say they should 
take political action. How would socialists proceed if the power was in their hands ? 
_-A. That is a speculation I would not like to indulge in. -I have no doubt it would 
depend on the condition of things for the time being. 

Q. I don’t ask in a contentious spirit at all. What are the intermediate steps— 
legislative steps ?—A. Well, the first thing a socialist would be pledged to in the legis- 
lature would be to do all he could to benefit labour by advancement of wages, shortening 
of hours, &c. Dealing with improved conditions and greater leisure would result in 
men coming to a more rational conclusion. At the same time, collective ownership 


of the means of production. 
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By His Lordship : a yah s yas ret as on 

Q. The amelioration of ‘existing conditions:has:been brought about-by men*who © 

were not socialists 2A. Undoubtedly under pressure from the working classes. My 

observation in England was that it was under extreme pressure from the working 
men, never voluntary. . Hie Ea | 


By Mr..Rowe: , GaSe a = 
Q. Would you say that of the factory Acts ?—A. Probably with the exception of. - 
Lord Shaftsbury. There is a similar factor at work in all classes of svuciety. 
-Q. Then the socialist believes in progressive legislation ?—A. He is in favour of 
progressive legislation so long as it leads directly to his goal. Z ciasyls 


By His Lordship : ae 

‘Q. What is the actual goal to be obtained ?—A. The collective ownership of all 
the means of production following necessarily from the socialist condition of industry. 

Q. Does that involve equitable distribution ?—A. It would involve equitable dis- 
tribution, and probably equal. : 

Q. Who is to decide on these matters, as to how they should be divided @—A. I 
suppose the people would find their methods in some legislative. body. There is no 
doubt that government could consist far more of administration than legislation, 

Q. One of the difficulties I imagine that is in the way of socialists is that the 
majority of the people do not understand the objects to be attained, or that socialists 
cannot point out any distinct object that can be obtained ?—A. It seems to me that 
the object is clear enough—that what is socially produced should be socially enjoyed. 

Q. It is all right to indulge in these cloud-raising phrases, but what we would like 
is something that could be seen. What we want to know is the exact mode that will 
bring about this ?—A. That is asking what. might occur in twenty years time, I 
think no one could say what will happen twenty years since. We are satisfied for the 
time being with promulgating our principles, trusting to the future to work out the 
details. 

Q. The object is to secure equitable distribution ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that mean equal distribution ?—A. An equitable distribution would in- 
yolve probably equal distribution, but I would not commit myself to that. Seeing that 
a man’s needs are practically equal whether the man works on a contract or presides 
over the contracts, he wants about the same needs. He wants a bed just the same and 
three meals a day. There would not seem to me to be anything very extreme about an 
absolute equality. ; 

Q. I suppose the socialist does not want to commit himself to any condition in the 
hope that there may be a better condition that he could adopt ?—A. That is one reason. 

Q. You would not suggest that all men should have the same kind of shack, live 
in the same bed, and have the same tooth brush?—A. Certainly not. 

Q. It seems to me if that is the golden effect of socialism the world would be one 
vast lunatic asylum ? 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Do you think that men are generally in the best positions they are fitted for in 
society ?—A. No, a man is forced by economic circumstances to take whatever he can 
get. 

Q. Do you think a man will have better opportunities for being in a position that. . 
he is better fitted for ?—A. I do. 

Q. Does the plan of socialism involve the destruction of the present system of 
eociety, such as the home ?—A. Not by any means, rather tends to preserve the home. -,; 
Conditions now are decidedly against the institution of home. 

Q. Is marriage compatible with socialism ¢@—A. Undoubtedly. : 
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Q. Is it regarded as a permanent institution by socialists generally ?—A. Men 


differ much as to that. It is a subject largely discussed. It is evidently the best form 
of domestic life at the present time. “ Re 


By His Lordship : 

Q. In this Utopian scheme, because that is what it seems to me to be, would it be 
d permissible for one man to live in a $50,000 house and another in a $500 one ?—A. 
Some men’s aspirations:run to houses, some to other things. 

ia Q. I want to get an idea from you as a representative socialist just what your idea 
is, Could some men live in a fine house and others not ?—A.' Certainly, if they: chose 
to spend their means that way. - : I ee PEG 

Q. Then you admit it would be possible under the socialist system for some to 
eceumulate more than others ?—A. Some men would spend and others accumulate, but 
there would be no possibility of ohne man exploiting anything or making a profit out of” 
one man’s work. : cue ag: gee cashes 

-Q. I suppose it naturally remains that some would be idlers @—A. Yes. 

Q. What would you with them ?—A. Pretty much as now. . 

I Q. You would have jails —A. No. Some of them, the idlers, are pretty well cared 
for. We should not look upon poverty as a crime. 

Q. I am talking of men who won’t work ?—A,. He would be regarded as insane, I 
believe. I don’t think that class is as bad’as some people think. -It is:not work that 
men shirk. 

Q. What would be the inducement under your system for a man to work ?—A. In 
order to live. fr a at aera a 

~Q. What would be the inducement for him to spend his full energy ?—A. The idea 
that he would benefit society. : 

Q. Do you think that would be strong enough to keep him 2—A. I think it has 
actuated all the best men who have ever lived.. 

Q. Do you think that all workmen should be in a separate political organization ? 
—A. I think it is high time that organized labour should recognize its opportunities 
and decide for intelligent political action. - . 

Q. What do you think is most productive of the spread of socialism among union 
men—successful or unsuccessful unionism ?—A. No doubt as they come to see its 
limits and ineffectiveness beyond a certain point, it might be said, its ineffectiveness. 

Q. Do you think recognition of unions by employers is calculated to produce 
socialism, or the opposite ?—A. Well, for the time being, no doubt the disappointed 
man would more easily turn socialist. ~The man who was granted recognition on reason- 
able terms might for a time.be contented. 

Q. Don’t you think it injurious for men to adopt a political creed through a spirit 
of resentment and disappointment ? Would it not be better to have them urge it by 
intelligent progress rather than driven to it under compulsion ?—A. I think necessity 
has always been the advancement and improvement. They will simply adapt them- 
selves to any line according to necessity. 

Q. Having regard to the general necessity, would it not be better for socialists 
to proceed from the intelligence of men rather than by exciting their animosity ?-- 
A. Undoubtedly, and I think that is the usual way. 

Q. Do you think it contributes to the benefit of society generally, or must he use 
what I was going to call strong language, having reference to the other classes of 
society ?—A. Extreme cases sometimes call for strong language, but so long as it 
is logical and truthful it should be tolerated. 

Q. Referring again to this doctrine of confiscation, supposing the socialists were 
in a position to acquire the C. P. R., I mean by virtue of political power, would it be 
right to take that railway over without paying the stockholders who are in Europe 2 
A. Tnasmuch as it has been created out of the natural wealth of Canada, and by the 
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labour in Canada, and used by Uae people in Canada, I ee it would be perfectly just 
to expropriate it. 

Q. You understand that Hees are people of moderate means in Holland having 
money invested in connection with the building of the railway ?—A. I don’t think any 
injustice would be done. I speak more particularly- of the men who have made ther 
money without production. 

Q. Would it be right to expropriate the money of the common people of Holland, 
which has been put in on the honesty of the company ?—A. I think it would be right. 

Q. Then, I gather that the matter of contract is a very small matter with socialists, 
that when a socialist considers a contract is unfair he is quite ready to nepudiate it ? 

Ay dtiwis always, to my mind, safe to repudiate wrong. 

Q. There is not much faith to be put on the contract of socialists 7—A. That is 
a matter of opinion. 

Q. Well, I gather that from what you say. And it is somewhat remarkable, Mr. 
Dales, in the case of contracts that have been entered into with unions that are socia- 
listic in their position, that it seems to be a matter of some difficulty to get these bodies 
to stand by their contracts. I simply want to get the idea of a representative sdcia- 
list like yourself ?—A. I don’t claim to be that. If you wish to impute that a socialist 
repudiates any agreement that he has conscientiously and intelligently subscribed to, 
I wish to repudiate any such suggestion. My own experience amongst socialists and 
others is that the word of a socialist is as good at any rate as that of other men. ‘They 
don’t claim any moral superiority, but the obligation to their principles would involve 
things that a capitalist would look on as a inrenet of contract undoubtedly. 


By Mr. Rowe : 
Q. You say a capitalist would shee on it as a. breach of conten ee pote a 
socialist ? Give us an instance. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. There is a large sum of money taken out of a foreign country, loaned on the 
faith of the people that they would return it, and yet you as a-socialist on acquire- 
ment of that railway would repudiate that debt ?—A. To come to an intelligent, and 
equitable adjustment of that, we would have to inquire how the money was made. 

Q. What difference would it make to you how it.was made, provided it was bor- 
rowed from these people in Holland ?—A. The people in Holland would not be i in a 
different position from any one here. 

Q. You think it would be right to take the money from the people in “Holland and 
repudiate that debt ?—A. The interests of the few and a section of the community 
are always subservient to the welfare of the whole. If a contract to which the people 
of Canada have not acceded has been made as against their interests, they would be 
justified in repudiating it. 

Q. And upon the same principle, a contract entered into with a union, ea it has 
been entered into inadvisedly by the officers of the union, would, on the same. prin- 
ciple, be repudiated without any moral wrong 2%—A. Not necessarily. There is a very 
essential difference between the two cases. 

Q. I fail to see it 2A. One is a,contract to which the men are ieee and 
understandingly entering into themselves and are’ morally bound to respect. 

Q. They may have entered into it under pressure and necessity ?—A. I mare not 
try to defend any union breaking its contract. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q: I suppose you distinguish between a ‘contract that binds the people and one 
that binds the people to make it on posterity ?—A. Certainly. 
His Lorpsuip.—You would-have great difficulty 1 in determining the time at which 
posterity began. 
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By Mr. Bird: 


Q. Is the doctrine of confiscation, as set forth by you, generally obtaining among 
socialists ?—A. I think so, although there are various suggestions made for trans- 
ferring capitalist wealth to the working classes or to the useful class. For instance, 
Robert Blatchford, a very representative man, suggests that ownership terminate by 
death, and there are various forms of increasing taxation and extending succession 
duties. 

Q. Would you assume that the succession duties and certain systems of taxes are 
systems of confiscation ?—A. There is direct confiscation in compelling succession 
duties. 

By Mr. Davis : 


Q. On the whole, Mr. Dales, your explanation of socialism is what is usually 
understood by socialism in the usual acceptance of the term ?—A. Of course, I am 
speaking for myself, but I think it represents a very large section of the socialist party. 

Q. You say that socialism does not necessarily exclude violence. What is your 
attitude with reference to the question of violence ?—A. In stating that, I had no 
suggestion that any violence was contemplated or formed any part of the socialist plan. 

Q. What is your attitude with reference to violence /—A. I am entirely opposed 
to it. 

Q. That is, if you got your desire as you outlined your theory, if that could not 
be obtained except by violence, you would let it go ?—A. I was speaking from an his- 
torical standpoint. No revolution has ever been completed without more or less vio- 
lence. The object of the socialist party will be to complete a peaceful transfer. 

Q. I am not speaking about historical revolution. .We know about that in his- 
tory. I mean what would your doctrine and that of the socialist party you represent 
be towards the question of violence ?—A. I-say I am opposed to it; I am in favour of a 
constitutional method. 

Q. And if you cannot obtain your goal without violence, you will give it up ?— 
'A. That is something that does not. present itself. 

Q. If you cannot get your goal without violence, will you use violence ?—A. If 
force were necessary to institute justice it would. and has been inseparable from move- 
ments 

Q. If force is necessary to obtain justice you will use force ?—A. Justice is based 
on force. 

Q. If it is necessary to use force would you, to obtain what you consider justice, 
use force ?—A. Certainly, as soon as there was an ore teRe for a successful issue, 
it is impossible to do otherwise. 

Q. If you cannot obtain your goal without force, you rill use foree A. a sup- 
pose so. 

Q. And as a matter of fact, from the doctrines that you promulgate, ae is: 4 glnbat 
imposible to hope for this attainment without force ?—A. On the contrary, the pro- 
babilities are strongly in the reverse direction. 

Q. As IT understand your ‘theory for obtaining possession of thése*trusts, we will 
call them—what I mean is, large institutions such as railways, coal ‘lands, smelting’ 
works, &c., which you think should be operated by the government, is what you eall 
confiscation without appropriation, is that not 80 5s So far as it is for the eos 


of the whole community. £ 
Sorte ie ieee necessary by cbtain them — all 1A) One implies the other neces- 


ril 
“ id Your iheot? of eeeratie 3 is ‘aut all thee! Rona’ ‘be oiled ty the: stette ek, 


No, by the community in common. 
Q. You say the ‘community’; I mean the same thing | when I use > the word : state’? 


ax There is quite a difference. - 
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‘Q. It is your theory’ that the community should own all these commodities ?—A. 
Certainly, yes. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. What do you mean by community; the whole country, or a section of it ?—A.: 
The whole people—a common ownership. 


By Mr. Davis : 


Q. What is the difference between that and state ?—A. The state is cnly the func- 
tionary head of the community. The common property would be vested in the people 
rather than the government. 

Q. That is the theory of all governments, only in the English govarnment it is 
called ‘ Majesty,’ in the States ‘The People,’ just in these words exactly. There is 
no use in our differing about terms. 


By His Dorie 
Q. You mean public ownership 9A. Common ownership on behalf of the people. 
Mr. Davis.—Government ownership would be ownership of the people. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. The essentials of your theory would have to be different 2@—A, I imagine it 
would work a great revolution in the form of government. It would become more 
administrative than legislative. 


By Mr. Davis : 


Q. What is your idea of the change of government which you would bring about ?. 
--A. Do you mean in the form ? 

Q. You say there ought to be a change of government ?—A. It would be more 
administrative and less legislative. 

Q. Will you please put that into some specific language. I don’t know exactly 
what that means myself ?—A. To-day we are regulated by a multiplicity of laws that 
could not be except for antagonisms in society. These, to my mind, arise from’ the 
‘lack of a proper appreciation of right relationship between men. The socialists anti- 
cipate in the future, when matters are adjusted in relationship to each other, there will 
ke less government according to statute law; that general principles will take the place, 
to a large extent, of statute law. 

Q. All you mean by change of government is change of statute law ?—A. Not 
necessarily. 

Q. What more than that ? What other change do you expect 21—A. I believe it 
would be very largely decentralized. 

Q. In what respect do you wish to decentralize it ?—A. I mean that a greater 
autonomy would be granted to municipalities and localities. 

Q. In what respects 2 What do you complain about in the province ? What lack 
of power in the municipalities ? What greater power would you give ?—A. I would 
give them power to own the city. 

Q. Is your theory as to the form of government of the ownership of property that 
each municipality should own all the territory within its limits ?—A. Perhaps own 
would hardly be the correct word. They would have the right to administer it. 

Q. Who would own it according to your theory ?—A. The whole community. 

Q. Who would represent the community ?—A. Representatives, I presume. 

Q. That would be the government, would it ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you propose to do away with government ?—A. No. 

Q. What is your objection to the word government ?—A. I have no particular 
objection to the word government. 
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Q. The property would be owned by the government, according to your theory t— 
A. That would represent the people. 

Q. That would be the government ?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you mean something by that, Mr. Dales, let us hear it. Would you change 
the form of government ?—A. In many respects, no doubt. . 

Q. What ?—A. By making the election laws more easily applied. 

Q. That is not a change in the form of government; you will change the legisla- 
tion. I understand you would rectify a great many things that are wrong. . They are 
no doubt Utopian ?—A. Ff object to the word Utopian. 

Q. Do you advocate a change in the form of government ?—A. Not Hesesoaciles 
We advocate a change in the spirit and aim and purpose of the government. 

Q. What the spirit. of government isis a little hard to find out. We have been 
trying to find that out for a long time. But the form you would not change ?—A. It 
would be the right form of government undoubtedly. 

Q. Do you advocate a change of the present form of government ?—A. Do you 
mean the executive ? 

Q. You are a newspaper man—don’t you understand what is meant by form of 
government ?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Did you advocate a change in the form of government tA, Our anaes is 
very little with the form of government. 

Q. Then, I understand you to say that practically you don’t ideas in any change 
in the form of government ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Would you have a king ?—A. I don’t Savard him as necessary. 
Q. Do you advocate his abolition ?—A. Not. necessarily. 


By Mr. Davis : 


Q. You have no rere maa ine SAPS as it exists to-day. The form of 
government is perfectly consistent with socialistic theory ?—A. I hardly think it is. 

Q. Then the socialists’ theory of government is not consistent with the idea of a 
monarchy ?—A. No, I should not think it is, although we have no quarrel as to govern- 
ment at the time being. | ; ie a . 

Q. So if your theory were being applied to our country at the present time it would 
necessitate the doing away with. the monarchical form of government?—A. Just as 
you say. . 

Q. Is it so 2A. I believe it would be so eventually. 

Q. There is no other change in the form of government which you advocate ? 
Ts that right 2? Except what you were speaking of—that you would have it more de- 
centralized ?—A. No particular change in the form of government... 

Q. You say the only change you have suggested as yet is that you would have the 
various municipalities own the property. You intend property to be owned by the 
government ?—A. It is quite likely that municipalities and all local bodies would have 
a greater degree of autonomy in the administration. 

Q. What I am asking is what you advocate, and when I say you I mean the socialist 
party 2A. You are asking for details of events that will probably happen in the 
future. 

. If you say the socialists. have no ideas on the subject, I won’t go further ?— 
A. It seems, Mr. Davis, that you are trying to draw me out on some details that seem 
problematical. 

Q. The question I started with was whether the socialists advocated any. change 
in government. We found out. that they do advocate the doing away with the mon- 
archical form of government. Next we find out that they want more extensive powers 
to be given to municipalities. Now, I ask you what more extensive powers ?—A. I 
say the power to adminster the industries within the limits of their boundaries. 
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Q. That is the general idea, the main idea of socialism, that the government shall 
be the owners of all industries 7—A. On behalf of the people. Not necessarily all in- 
dustries. All that are socially carried out. 

Q. What are these that the socialists say are necessary to be owned by the state ? 
—A,. All wealth socially produced. 

Q. Tell me the industries that need not be owned by the state under your theory 2 
—A. It is well known that practically all wealth is socially produced. 

Q. I understand that the socialist idea is that all industries should be owned by 
the state. If there are any exceptions as you now admit, will you please tell me what 
they are ?—A. I might mention the lawyers. 

Q. I don’t regard them as an industry. They are not industries ?—A. It does 
not follow that individual initiative would be utterly excluded. 

Q. Are there industries which, according to the socialists’ doctrine ought to be 
excluded by the state ?—A. No. 

Q. Now, the central theory of socialists is that all industries should be owned by 
the state, and your idea is that the municipality should administer these industries ? 
—A. Yes, in the interests of the entire community. 

Q. The central government would not administer these at all, bis they would he 
administered throughout the different municipalities ?—A. According to genera] prin- 
ciples. 

Q. But by the municipalities 2—A, I believe that administration would be 
localized generally. 

Q. They would not be administered by the Dore ae For instance, all shingle 
factories administered by government under commission or something, but all the 
shingle factories here would be administered by this municipality, and so on ?—A. 
Probably something like that, and not by individual owners. 

Q. Not an administration by government, but by different municipalities ran 
Yes, by local bodies. 

Q. Have you any theory as to changing municipalities ?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. (Now, your idea being that all-property is to be owned by the state, your. second 
idea Rone that that property is to be acquired by the state without compensation— 
that is correct, is it not ?—A. To be acquired by the state on behalf of the whole Bee: 
ple. 

Q. Don’t you think it ould be very difieult to carry out thees theories aot 
violence ?—A. No, I don’t. 

Q. You think that the owners of property would mel submit to their property 
being taken away ?A. Not perhaps very tamely submit. There would-be resistance, 
no doubt, but I believe it would take, to a large extent, a. peaceable form. 

Q. Don’t you think it. would be a form of bor olntion 1 mean a violent revoltion ! 
—A. No, I don’t think so.. 

Q. You remember the Rie sa Perna arose te ot a Kittle ae on tea pak: 
Yes. 

Q. And you don’t think that the taking away of all pispante of sere 50 per 
cent in the country would cause a revolution ?—A. Do you think. it reaches. a0 per 
cent ? 

-Q. Well, taking away property from the owners of that property, would tiot pre- 
cipitate a revolution *—A. I don’t think so, not necessarily a violent. one. 

Q. But if it did precipitate that evelivtions you would be preeercs to abide by 
this result 2A. We must be,’ we have’ no choice. 

Q. You would carry it:through in spite of: the tosnlaticn: ay I don’t sal that. 
I say I amin favour and believe that the revolutionary method will prevail.: 

Q. Then your idea of what is right is, as you said a little while ago, the iteresta 
of the majority ?—A. The interests of the working’and useful classes: I: believe that 
when the legitimate claims of labour‘ as the useful class are satisfied, there is ‘no fur- 
ther legitimate interest in, society to consider. 
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Q. And that must mean what the industrial and useful class, as you put it, con- 
sider to be their interests, must it not ?~—A. Yes. 

Q. They will be the sole judges of what are their interests ?—A. By the rule that 
society of all kinds rests upon. 

Q. They will be the sole judges of what are their own interests?—A.. We know of 
no law above majority rule. e 

Q. Are they to be the sole judges ? If not, who is to be the judge ?~A. The peo- 
ple themselves will judge. 

Q. So that no matter what they decide is to be carried out ?—A. Exactly as they 
do to-day. 

Q. In taking away this property from people without compensation ?’—A. If an in- 
dividual did that it would be stealing or highway robbery. It would be stealing, in 
the broad sense ‘(—A. You are speaking of things as they are to-day. 

Q. If an individual did it it would be to-day ?—A. That is the logical interpreta- 
tion of it. 

Q. But if the industrial and useful classes considered it to be in their interests to 
take this property away, then it would be justifiable 7—A. That is exactly how gov- 
ernment operates to-day. 

Q. That is, if the steal were wholesale it would be justifiable, but not if oe -— 
A. Certainly, if the interests of the community demanded. 

Q. Then, the doctrine of socialism, if that is so, recognizes nothing above the laws 
passed by themselves ?—A. By the majority. 

Q. They cannot recognize any law of God as to right or wrong ?—A. You are 

introducing a subject here which has no reference whatever to it. 
Q. What is the attitude of socialism in that respect ? Do they recognize any 
laws above or outside of the law of majority?—A. The attitude of the socialist is this 
with regard to property. I don’t know, you might as well ask me what it has to do 
with astrology. 

Q. Do the socialists, or do they not, recognize any other law whatever than the law 
of the majority ?—A. They are just like the rest of the community. There are all 
kinds of creeds held by socialists. = 

Q. Then, I understand that the socialists don’t know whether they recognize any 
law of the majority or not ?—A. Just as much as the rest of the SUN ENS You 
might just as well ask me the colour of the hair of every socialist. 

Q. That is getting a long way off. If you tell me you don’t know, and you can’t 
~ answer the question—A. I can answer the question with all the knowledge I have, and 
tell you there are men of all creeds. It is no necessary part of socialism. 

Q. I asked you ‘a simple question: Do the socialists in their theories, as you under- 
~ stand them, recognize any, and if so, what laws above or outside of the law of the 
majority, er are they the sole guardians of right and Boe — You mean the socia- 
lists themselves, certainly. : 

Q. What does certainly mean, they do, or they do not “inh - They recognize no 
laws in respect of material things above natural Jaws. 

Q: I am not limiting it. I want to know whether: they recognize any pihier: law ? 
—A. They are like the rest of the community. 

Q. So that as-socialists themselves they have no view on the subject ?@—A. N om 

Q. Then they would not know what to do ifthe law of majority as they understood 
- contravened the divine law ?—A.: I:can hardly understand how such a thing 
Q. I can give you an idea. Supposing the majority came to the conelusion. that 
murder should be legal—consider executives to be imperfect: or ‘any other way you 
may take it. Wonks you justify. such:a law as that find. pou are- buabesting an ex- 
. treme case. : 

-Q.. Iam bapibe +6 find out whether the! sapialieae recognize any 7 18ye above the law 
_of majority ?—A. They are cupholders. os the. mora] law. 
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-Q. They don’t recognize a law above the law of the majority ?—A. Certainly not 
in oral affairs. You are confusing theory with practice. 

Q. Would you consider laws that are passed practical affairs 7—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you have just been advocating the passing of a law which would amount, 
to ordinary men, as nothing more than stealing. Supposing a law were passed making 
murder legal because it was passed by the majority ’—A. Certainly not. 

Q. Why do you draw. a distinction between legalizing thieving and legalizing 
murder ?—A. I would not regard it as thieving. 

Q. The majority are to be the judges of right and wrong ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then there can be no law ?—A. Society rests upon the consent of its members. 

Q. Your theory is, as I understand it, a good deal the same as that set out in 
Edward Bellamy’s ‘ Looking Backward’?—A. No. 

Q. The first thing is that all industries are to be owned by the state for the 
people—that is correct ?—A. They are to be owned by the people collectively and ad- 
ministered by their representatives. 

Q. Owned by the people and administered by the representatives of the people. 
Any profit arising from the administration of these industries will be equally divided 
among all the people ?—A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. What is the theory ?—A. That the collective product will be used for the com- 
mon benefit of the whole community. 

Q. Cannot you give any closer view in theory as to how it Shomld be divided ?—A. 
if say for the benefit of the whole community, according to the common expression of 
opinion when such time arrives. 

* . Q. The division of that money will be left in the hands of the TEPTEseEAAUIYES 
of the people ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t contemplate doing away with the legislature 2—A. No. he: 

Q. That the distribution of these profits is to be left in the hands of the legis- 
lature ?—A. Not necessarily. : 

Q. Because if it did, I think the legislative assembly would get most of it 2A. 
Judging by what occurs in Victoria, 

Q. How is it to be divided 2—A. You might as well ask me about the weather. 
It will be divided according to the highest sense of justice prevailing in the com- 
munity. PA Gib 

Q. Does the socialist doctrine vary like the weather ?—A. No. 

Q. Have the socialists any doctrine as to the disposal of these profits 2—A, Not 
more than what I have said. 

Q. Your highest sense of justice ?—A. That of the reflected will of the people. 

Q. That sounds awfully nice, but will you tell me how it is to be expressed 2—A. 
Through their representatives. 

Q. Then the distribution of this wealth is to be in the hands of the legislative 
assembly ?—A. No. 

Q. In whose hands ?—A. Except as executive of the people. 

Q. It is to left, as it were to the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council ?—A. No. 

Q. What do you mean by executive ?—A. I say the representatives of the people. 

Q. Then in the hands of the legislative assembly to distribute 2—A. Grant it so. 

Q. They are to decide how these profits are to be divided up ?—A. You are just 
speaking, Mr. Davis, as though the question would be reconsidered from time to time. 

Q. I can easily understand that. Fresh assemblies would reconsider it 2—A. Not 
unless the people voted. 

Q. However, that is your idea, that these ‘profits should be divided LB in aceord- 
ance with the wishes of the legislature-—— 7 


His Lorpsuip. ihe would be more liable to ised with the assembly than go to the 
people. ; 
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~ Q. Do you think that would be any improvement on the present system of distri- 
Lution of profits ?—A. I think it would be. ) 

Q. If you were existing at that time you would want to be in the assembly ?—A. 
There is nothing to tempt me to that as far as I ean see. 

Q: Another fundamental principle I understand is that all men are equal. That 
is really the basis of the thing ?—A. What do you mean by that, physically 2 

Q. Is that in accordance with your theory ?—A. I believe all men should be goci- 
ally classed as equal, but they are not physically, no doubt. 

Q. In fact the statement that all men are equal is not true in any sense except as 
before the law. Are they in any other way ?—A. Yes, they are practically equal in 
regard to their natural needs and desires. 

Q. Are they equal in that respect ?—A. I say they are practically equal. 

Q. Did you ever meet any two people exactly the same ?—A. No. 

Q. Why do you say they are equal ?—A. They are practically equal. The govern- 
ment could probably strike a balance that would satisfy them all—a balance for their 
physical needs, which are practically the same. 

Q. Is that your idea of the division of things; that they shall strike one balance 
and all be treated the same ?—A. Nothing of the kind. _ Too much prevails that way 
now. 

Q. What other changes do the socialists recommend in society, beyond the confis- 
cation by the state of the industries and the administration of these industries by the 
state or municipalities. What aboug the rest of the community. Will the grocery 
business be run by the state ?—A. That will be decided by the people when industry is . 
socialized. . 

Q. Is it a part of your theory that business such as the grocery business should be 
run by the state? I want to find out their theory. Is the grocery business to be run by 
the government ?—A. The wealth socially produced shall be socially distributed. 

. Q. Under your theory is the grocery business to be run by the state 2—A. Cer- 
tainly, if it is decided on. 

Q. What is the theory of socialists ?--A. That wealth will be equally distributed ;’ 
that the grocery business will be socialized. 

Q. You mean by that to be owned and run by the government ?—A. By the peo- 
ple’s representatives. 

Q. And the same way with painting and paper-hanging ?—A. With every indus- 
try. 

Q. Of every sort ?—A. Yes, not doctors, probably. 

Q. What about doctors ?—A. I mean doctors would be public servants and have an 
interest in maintaining the health of the community, rather than an interest in epi- 
demics. 

Q. At the present time your idea is that medical men are interested in the spread 
of epidemics 2—A. No, I don’t know in the present form that they necessarily have 
an interest. I have a better opinion of the medical profession than that. 

Q. You think they have an interest at the present time in the spread of epidemics? 
—A. Yes. : 


- By His Lordship : 
Q. I suppose it is natural for a doctor to feel bad in dull times ?—A. No doubt. 


By Mr. Davis : | 
Q. The undertaking business would be run by the government, of course ?—A. 
People, I think, would die under socialism. 
Q. How about painting ? Is there to be an equal wage given to each man on this 
work ?—A. I don’t know. : 
Q. What is the theory of socialists ?—A. That all useful labour that contributes: 
to the common welfare is uniformly honourable and valuable. 
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; Q. I want to get down to particulars. There is no use of their putting forth a 
theory that has nothing practical about it. You could not get followers if you cannot 
answer questions like these ?—A. We are pretty successful in getting followers. 

Q. I want to know what you are going to do. According to your theory the paint- 
ing industry is to be run by the government who will distribute the profits in accord- 
ance with the legislative assembly. Are the men who do the work to be paid wages ¢— 
A. They will share in the common production. 

Q. The legislative assembly might say that the men should not get any of it. ?—A. 
That is impossible. 

Q. Your idea is, then, that the painters should not get anything until the legis- 
lative assembly distributed the profits ?—A. I say they will share equally with others. 

Q. Are they to wait for anything for their work until the legislative assembly 
vote it for them ?—A. It would not be in the power of the assembly to vote a man out 
of his labour. 

Q. How are they to get the reward of their labours ?—A. I presume it would be 
administered by persons appointed for the purpose. 

Q. Then they would be paid wages ?—A. Not wages as we understand it now. 

Q. They would be paid sums of money per day or per week or per month ?—A. 
They would be remunerated undoubtedly. 

Q. And any balance of profit there was over would be daraded by the depiiauke 
assembly ?—A. I said nothing about profit. The socialist system eliminates profit. 
There is an essential difference between profit and a system without profit. 

Q. Now coming back to these sums of money which I call wages. ‘These wages 
that are paid to the painters for their work—how are they to be regulated ?—A. By 
the degree of productivity of their labour. 

Q. How are you going to regulate them according to the degree of the producti- - 
vity of the labour ? How are you going to get at the wages to be given these painters ¢ 
—A. It might. be there would be a uniform wage. ~ 

Q. What is the theory of socialists on the point ?—A. That they will divide the 
whole production equitably. ; 

Q. You admit there are to be certain sums of money paid these men at certain 
specified times ?—A. They will be paid. 

Q. They don’t have to wait until we see whether the government makes a profit or 
loss on the painting industry. Supposing there is no surplus. Suppose there’ is a 
loss. Would they get paid for their labour ?—A. How could that be? It would not 
be possible, running things as we would. 

Q. How are you going to arrange the amount of money to ‘be paid these men ?— 
A. I say the gross production will be distributed to those who contribute services in 
creating it. 

Q. The gross production would not probably be known to a man for a year after 

he had done:his work ?—A.: The gross wealth as the business: progresses.. - 

Q. How would they know how much.to give. these men ?—A. They would know 
that from the gross income and the production of labour generally. 

Q. At the end of each year they would figure out how much had been fot in a 
preceding year and divide it up among the people in the state ?—A. Romethings like 
that. 

Q. How would they get-at the Weporiion to give each man a iF suppose the 
laws of arithmetic would not fail. 

Q. Would they divide the amount of money by the number: of people Baily af don’t 
know. 

Q. I want your theory 2—A. I thought you wanted facts. : 

Q. You have no facts to give ?—A. It is quite likely the results’ oF Laboié! would 
be summed up certainly according to their needs. 

Q. Do you say it would be divided according to the, needs ¢ or the Geta of. people 
or equally ?—A. Probably it would be equally divided. — 
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Q. That is your idea of how it should be done, divided equally ?—A. Equally as 
far as possible. 

Q. Well, it would be quite possible to divide it exactly, is that your theory ?—A. 
There is a good deal of difference. Personally, I am in favour of economic equality. 

Q. You believe in dividing it equally ?—A. I would not impose that on the socia- 
lists as a whole. § 

Be Q. It is your idea of having it divided equally ?—A. I am personally in favour 
of it. 

Q. Dividing the money up equally among all the people ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Every man gets the same amount—that is your theory ? That pre-supposes or 
should pre-suppose the equality of all people in every respect, should it not ?—A. Not 
necessarily. 

Q. You are going to force everybody to live alike ?—A. I would base that on the 
conception that all human needs—material needs—are practically equal. 

Q. You think the material needs of all people are the same ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your idea is that all people should receive the same amount of money and 
live in the same way ?—A. Nothing of the kind. 

Q. Don’t you think there are some people who like living in an inexpensive way 
rather than in an expensive way ?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. And others who would like to live in an expensive way rather than in an in- 
expensive way ’—A. Yes. 

Q. And yet you want them to get the same money ?—A. I would have them get 
what is due to them. I mean the return for their labour.. It would be set out by the 
consensus of opinion. 

Q. Has your experience with the socialists been that there is such a thing as con- 
sensus of opinion among them ?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Where do you draw the line between capital and wages ¢@—A. The labourer 
is remunerated by wages and not by the profits of any man’s labour. 

Q. Would you say a man like the president of the C. 1 EAD Toes eet capitalist aA, 
In so far as he represents stock he is a capitalist, but as to his work he is a labourer. 

Q. Would you say a man like that should get the same reward as a switchman or 
baggageman ?—A. I don’t think that an equal reward would compensate for both, 
especially looking to the increase of productivity of labour under the socialist admin- 
istration. The wastefulness now is something that is pretty hard to understand. 

Q. A man would be ahead if he occupied the position of baggageman, if he got the 
game wages. He would not have the same responsibility ?—A. Depends on ube Mo 
perament. Others are happy in a simple and humble position. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. I suppose a large share of the duties of she manager vila’ be fomeseds he 
would not have any competition, no bargains to make,: simply. to’ organize and super- 
vise 2A. I imagine a large portion of President Shaughnessey’s work is in connection 
with the ownership of the directors. All that would be done away with. With com- 
petition’ limited’ and the sources going on’ it is.caleulated by. comparative statistics 
that labour could be masrpased 1,000 to 1, on Bes cent. 

By His Lordship : 

Q. Would you have to determine on that position by ballot ?—A. That is a ques- 
tion in the community, whenever necessity existed in selecting the most useful man. 

Q. How would that selection be arrived at {—A. I imagine by the selection ‘of 

the most competent and useful man. ' 


By Mr. Rowe : 
-Q. There would be no bother about subsidies « or -Tand grants tA, if done think 
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Q. Would you say that the post office system as run ‘under the Canadian govern- 
ment is a fair example of an industry being conducted without profit 2—A. Yes, as 
far as it goes. It is by no means an ideal institution, but it serves for an illustration. 


‘By Mr. Bird: 
_.. Q. You think the difference in rates, say for carrying a letter from here to Hong 
Kong and that the transfer of a parcel by express to Hong Kong would show a dif- 
ference under the public ownership and under the profit system ?—A. I don’t quite 
comprehend. 

Q. I am just going Wh illustrate. It takes two cents to send a letter to Hong 
Kong and probably $1.25 to send a parcel by express. Would you say under collective 
ownership that the parcel might geeky be sent at approximately a cost of two cents ? 
—A. It is quite possible. 

Q. So you say the balance would represent waste ?—A. Yes, waste in profits. 

Q. My learned friend referred to confiscation of property. In time of war—we 
recognize the fact that it is a recognized policy that confiscation is properly the order 
of the day at time of war ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Would you say that that was an example where the law of God was overridden 
by the law of nations ?—A. Undoubtedly it would be one of many. 

Q. You don’t think it is any more exaggerated example of disturbiny the com- 
mands of the higher powers than what hag been suggested by confiscation ?—A. Cer- 
tainly not; it is equally stealing. There are some clearer examples of that. For 
instance, whole blocks of the country are transferred to corporations without the 
slightest sense of justice. 

Q. Now, if the majority decide in the legislature under the system you have in- 
dicated, if the majority decide in favour of socialism and the capitalists were to take 
up arms in favour of their rights, do you think the constituted authorities would be 
just and have the right on their side to resort to arms to maintain the position they 
had taken ?—A. They would have no other alternative. 

Q. So that in that way force might be compelled at the instance of the minority ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And if force is ultimately resorted to in connection with your ideal system it 
will probably be by some such system ?—A. Every working change has been made with 
more or less. force. 

Q. How does the useful class as you term it compare numerically with the class 
of those not useful to society 2—A. There are various estimates with regard to that. 
I imagine that the wage-earning class amount to something like seven-tenths of the 
entire community. 

_Q. So that they considerably outnumber the parasite class 2—A: Yes. 


By Mr. Davis : 

Q. Which class do the judiciary fall into ?—A. Not necessarily into the parasite 
class and not necessarily the lawyers, though, I find that elections for the most part 
are conducted by lawyers, the laws made by the lawyers, and one cannot avoid the in- 
ference that it has been largely in the interests of lawyers. That must occur to every- 
body. Four-fifths of the American Senate consists of corporalion: lawyers. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. You said something about a Sings boldine morals. as:deduced from natural laws, 
Can you explain that?—A. I hold it to be a man’s highest wisdom, from a study of 
natural laws, to govern ourselves. as individuals and in association and aiming to trust 
ourselves to moral strength to conform to them. 

Q. What is the standard ?—A. Of morality ? 
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Q. Yes.—A. We believe that the standard has changed from age to age and is 
very largely a reflex of economic conditions. It used to be held that honesty was the 
best policy. To-day it seems to be that policy is the best honesty. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. What is the view of the socialists’ body towards the militia? Is it a proper 
thing for a socialist to be a member of the militia ?—A. Seeing that the militia is 
used so largely to repress riots and to put down all endeavours on the part of the 
working classes, the militia has gained no favour with workmen generally and especial- 
ly on the side of the socialists. 

Q. Then you think that riots should not be put down ?—A. No, but I think, they 
are deliberately put in effect sometimes to further the influence of the capitalist class. 

Q. When they do occur it is necessary that they should be put down, shouldn’t 
they ?—A. The manner of putting them down is provocative of greater trouble, if 
the police were used more effectually. 

Q. What do you mean by that ?—A. I think that the militia have been called 
cut prematurely. 

Q. Militia are necessary to the preservation of order ¢—A. Yes, under the present 
condition of society, but, I think, that is a great reproach to us to think that the 
militia are really necessary in an intelligent community. ae 

Q. The militia would have no place in a socialistic state 2—A. I don’t think it 
would be policy at the beginning. We don’t propose to institute a new order of things 
altogether. No doubt the change in our social institutions will be gradual and more 
or less by degrees to a higher and more ereditable form. 


Mr. Birp.—I desire to put in two letters. I will read them : 


(Exhibit 60.) at 
‘Vancouver, B.C., April 14, 19038. 
‘F. J. Hatron. Esq., 

‘“Secy. U. B. R. E., City. : 

‘Dear Sin,—We were instructed some few weeks ago with respect to a 
clear case of importation of alien labour. As you know, proceedings cannot 
be taken under the Alien Labour Act without the consent of the Dominion 
Attorney General. In ‘order to ascertain the procedure necessary under 
these circumstances, we wrote to Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper for information 
on the subject, and ascertain what was to be done. We inclose you a copy 
of his letter, which explains itself. In other words, the Act is really a dead 
letter by reason of the means adopted for its enforcement. 
‘Yours faithfully, Agtts 

(Sed.) ‘Wiison, SENKLER & BLOOMFIELD, 
“per OW! 


(Exhibit 61.) 
‘House or Commons, 
‘Ortawa, April 3, 1903. 


‘My Dear Witson,—Immediately on receipt of yours of the 24th March, 

I saw the Minister. of Justice, and his attitude confirms the general disaffec- 

tion in regard to the Alien Labour Act. What he practically says is that 

these proceedings are under the administration of the Department of Labour, 

_- and applications to have proceedings taken must be considered there in the 

first instance. This means, of course, a formal presentation of your case to 

that department. . Then, he says, if it be thought: desirable for the Attorney 

General to intervene in any case, representation .for that. purpose. should 
emanate from the Department of Labour: ; 
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‘I will see you shortly, as I leave to-morrow for the coast, stopping 
a day at Winnipeg en route. 
‘Yours sincerely, 
| (Sgd.) ‘Cartes Hispert TUPPER. 
‘CHarLes WILson, Esq., K.C., 
“Vancouver, B.C,’ 


His Lorpsuir.—Mr. King, you might go into the box and explain these letters. 


W. L. Mackenzie KinG, sworn. 


Wirness.—I notice the first letter which Mr. Bird read from Wilson, Senkler 
& Bloomfield to Mr. Halton states as follows: ‘We were instructed some weeks ago 
with respect to a clear case of importation of alien labour. As you know, proceedings 
cannot be taken under the Alien Labour Act without the consent of the Dominion 
Attorney General.’ 


By His Lordship : 

Q. What is the date of that letter ?—A. 14th of April, 1903. I may say that that 
contains a misstatement of the situation. M#. Wilson says— proceedings cannot be 
taken without the consent of the Dominion Attorney General.’ The law as it was 
passed originally in 1897 contained a provision under section No. 8, 60-61 Vic., cap. II— 
“No proceedings under this Act, or prosecutions for violation thereof, shall be in- 
stituted without the consent of the Attorney General or some person duly authorized 
by him.’ Mr. Wilson evidently had that section in his mind when he wrote the letter. 
In ‘1901, that section was repealed, expressly for the reason that it was regarded as 
an extreme method of enforcing the Act. The old Act required that any proceedings 
should first of all have the. consent of the Attorney General of Canada. The Act 
assented to on the 23rd May, 1901, expressly repeals that section—section 8 of the 
Act—and a new section was substituted, which would put the law in such a position 
that any person could have it enforced without appealing to Ottawa, and without 
going through any difficult procedure, and that is the first section of the amended Act 
passed in 1901. Section 1 reads: . 

‘Section 3 of chapter II of the statutes of 1897 is repealed and the fol- 
lowing is substituted therefor :— ) 

‘3. For every violation of any of the provisions of section 1 of this Act 
the person, partnership, company or corporation. violating it by knowingly 
assisting, encouraging or soliciting the immigration or importation of any 
alien or foreigner into Canada to perform. labour or service of any kind under 
contract or agreement, express or implied, parole. or special, with such alien 
‘or foreigner, previous to his becoming. a resident in or a citizen of Canada, 
shall forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars, nor less than 
fifty dollars.” «3°. Et 

Here is the method in which the law may be carried out: + : 

‘2. The sum so forfeited may, with the written consent of any judge 
of the court in which the action is intended to be brought, be sued for and 
recovered as a debt by any person: who first brings:his action therefor in any 
court of competent jurisdiction in which ‘debts of like amount are now. re- 

) covered. 7 2°" Te NEE pleas ay ee eet Cas 
In other words, all the procedure’ necessary is for the person wishing to en- 
force the Act, not,a trade union or corporation, but any individual, simply to:get in 
the first instance the written consent of the judge in the court in which he intends ‘to 
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bring the action and bring the action as for a debt. There is another clause by which 
persons are given another opportunity : 

‘Such sum may also, with the written consent, to be obtained ex parte, 
of the Attorney General of the province in which the prosecution is had, or 
of a judge of a superior or county court, be recovered upon summary convic- 
tion before any judge of a county court (being a justice of the peace), or any 
judge of the sessions of the peace, recorder, police magistrate, or stipendiary 
magistrate, or any fuctionary, tribunal or persons invested by the proper legis- 
lative authority with power to do alone such acts as are usually required to 
be done by two or more justices of the peace, and acting within the local 

limits of his or its jurisdiction.’ 

The reason there are so many parties named there was largely, I think, to meet 
conditions in British Columbia. It was pointed out that under the law as it was before 
the parties would first have to write to Ottawa and get the consent of the Attorney 
General to take proceedings. It was thought that instead of that the consent simply 
of some judge or some magistrate in the province interested, or in the locality itself, 
would cause the machinery not to be so cumbersome, and any individual would have it 
in his power to take action at once. It is clear that the section requiring the con- 
sent of the Attorney General was repealed altogether and this other put in its place. 
It is for this reason that I say Mr. Wilson could not have seen the amendment passed 
in 1901, or would hardly have advised that proceedings could not be taken under the 
ct without the consent of the Attorney General. ; 


His Lorpsuir.—One-of the cases where the lawyers don’t know the law ! 


Wirness.—The communication goes on to state— We wrote to Sir Charles Hibbert 
Tupper for information on the subject and ascertain what was to be done. ‘We inclose 
you a copy of his letter, which explains itself. In other words, the Act is really a dead 
letter by reason of the means adopted for its enforcement. Mr. Wilson says that the 
means are the consent of the Attorney General. Representation was made to the 
Dominion Government, that in view of that the Act was a dead letter, and it was in 
view of this that the amendment was put in, so that it would not be a dead letter. 

Si; Charles Hibbert Tupper’s letter to Mr. Wilson states—‘I saw the Minister 
of Justice, and his attitude confirms the general disaffection to the Alien Labour. 
‘Act. What he practically says is that these proceedings are under the ad- 
ministration of the Department of Labour, and applications to have proceedings 
taken must be considered there in the first instance” Up to that point, I think Sir 
Hibbert is correct enough. It is provided that in case the conviction is obtained half 
of the penalty can be given to the party who lays the information. In. case the party 
wishes to recover that amount he has to make application for it.. That,is turned over 
to the Department of Labour. We have the administration of that: part of the law. 
When that application comes in the department advises the Receiver. General what 
should be done. I might mention a case in' point. At Rossland, two actions were 
brought under this Act as amended, against a’ party named Geiser;.in one case the 
conviction was $500 and in another case $50. That amount was-paid in to the Re- 
ceiver General. Mr. McDonald, the man who brought the action, sent. in an applica- 
tion asking for that money,-and the recommendation was to have that money turned 
over. One of the last letters I wrote under. the instructions of the Minister was that 
“ag much as possible of those fines should go. to Mr. McDonald. That is a case which 
the department had the administration, of. aC tae freak 

Sir Hibbert’s letter says further : ‘This means, of course, a formal presentation 
of your case to that, department.’ Sir Hibbert draws that conclusion himself. It is 
“not stated by: the Minister. of Justice that.a formal presentation must be made to the 
department. ‘Then, he says, if it be thought. desirable for the Attorney General to 
intervene in any case, representation for that purpose should emanate from the Depart- 
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ment of Labour” That is not a deduction drawn from what the Act says, but evi- 
dently from a conversation which he had had, 

I may say, if a representation had been made to the Department of Labour what 
the department would have done would have been to send to the parties a copy of the 
Act, and also a copy of the amendments, pointing out that the section which originally 
required the consent of the Attorney General had been repealed and that the machinery 
for enforcing the Act was sét out in this new part. Their attention would have been 
called to the law and fully explained in that way, That step was taken. There was 
simply a reply that the law was a dead letter. In this case, which, as far as I know, 
has been the only one, the penalties were awarded and half the penalty given to the 
parties who-laid the information, 


By Mr. Foley: 


Q. You speak of the alternative made in this law, and that is offered as an excuse 
for not enforcing it?—A. It is not offered as an excuse for not enforcing it. It is 
impossible for the government to initiate actions until the law is amended. The law 
was so put, I think, very largely at your suggestion. 

Q. Why was not the old law enforced?—A. The old law as it originally stood 
was, to my knowledge, very much enforced. As a matter of fact through the Depart- 
ment of Labour some 79 odd persons were returned from this country to the United 
States, who were shown to have been brought over here in violation of the Act. 

Q. I know we asked for a good deal more in Rossland and it was not complied 
with. I suppose you are aware of about 800 men being imported into the Slocan ?— 
A. No, I am not aware of any such thing. — oe 

Tus Lorpsuip.—lf the labour law was broken to that extent, why didn’t somebody 
lay an information ? 

Mr. Forry.—That was in the hands of the government at that time. 

His Lorpsuir.—I understand the consent of the Attorney General had to be 
obtained. aces 

Mr. Fotry.—This is a protective law. When we desire to have our tariff laws en- 
foreed is it necessary that some individual shall lay a complaint or prosecute the 
parties, or are there officials to look into it? ; 

His Lorpsnip.—That is a question of policy. : 

Wirness.—I would say that the only effort made by the workmen in Rossland to 
bring the machinery to bear on the situation was in the case I have mentioned. You — 
are speaking of the importation URE 

Mr. Fotry.—No, previous to that, under the old law. 

His Lorpsuip.—That is a matter of political arrangement. There is no use go- 
ing into what took place under the late law. 

Mr. Fouey.—The witness has stated that at the request of the labour men an 
alternative has been made. It was made because under the old system the law was 
being violated and the government was not attempting to enforce it. Then we desired 
to have it made enforceable. : 

Tis Lorpsuip.—It is quite clear under the new law that any one can lay an in- 
formation with the consent of the magistrate. 

Mr. Forry.—Who bears the expense? 

His TSrpsurp.—I understand any man who wants to take the action. 

Mr. Fotey.—I understand this is a criminal complaint. We secured a conviction 
at Rossland and sustained it. The man affected was over the line before the decision © 
of the judge was returned, and it was absolutely impossible to collect the fine. 

Wirness.—That is not so, the money was. paid, 
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Q. Who paid the money in?—A. Undoubtedly the person whom the conviction 
was obtained ‘against. 

Q. The man I know went over the line. . Have you any information as to the 
present violation of this law by the C.P.R.?—A. Has any information been laid be- 
fore the department? Not that I know of. 

Q. Did you have any information as to the law being violated in the trackmen’s 
strike?—A. Yes, and if I remember rightly the parties were informed how they should 
proceed in connection with the alleged violation. 

Q.:Why didn’t the parties take action?—A. It was in their hands. They evi- 
dently did not appear to take it. The law has been ‘amended to do away with any 
poor working of it. It had been stated it’ was an extreme method to have to go to 
Ottawa whenever it had to be enforced, and the law was changed to bring it to every 
man’s door if he wanted to put it into execution. 

Q. Take the case of Rossland. Many of these men came from Missouri and 
Michigan. In order that you shall discover the exact facts of the case it is necessary 
that a man should be sent down to find out where these men come from. Why was not 
some arrangement madé by the government to appoint some official?—A. Mr. Foley, 
I have not the making of the laws. 

Q. Can you tell me why I was told by the Minister of Justice and Mr. Sifton that 
a man would go down to Missouri?—A. That is beyond my province. 

. Q. Is there no law either in the Dominion or provincial governments that forces 
an official to enforce this law? Was there any understanding arrived at between the 
Dominion and provincial government as to how this law should be enforced by 
officials?—A. Absolutely none that I know of. The law was simply passed by the 
Dominion government and certain machinery provided. 

Q. Don’t you think it was necessary, under these circumstances, that there should 
be some provisions made by which the Chief Justice should be compelled to take up 
this law? Mr. Eberts said the law was not worth the paper it was written on.—A. 
The law was so framed that in the event of your failing to win or not getting satis- 
faction there were other parties who could be appealed to. The Attorney General is 
only one party named for getting permission to enforce the provisions of the law. 
That very possibility was provided against in expressed terms. I don’t know whether 
it was feared by the government that possibly in applying to one particular judge 
there might be some difficulty in getting consent, but at any rate the provision 
was altered enough to get over it 

‘Such sum may also, with the written consent, to be obtained ex parte 
of the Attorney General of the province in which the prosecution is had, or 
of a judge of a superior or county court.’ 


If the Attorney General did not care to give his consent there was opportunity of 
appeal to a judge of a superior or county court. In the preceding section 
‘The sum so forfeited may, with the written consent of any judge of the 

court in which the action is intended to be brought, be sued for and recovered 

as a debt by any person who first brings his action therefor in any court of 
competent jurisdiction in which debts of like amount are now recovered.’ 


There is no need of going to the Attorney General of the province at all. As a matter 
of fact, I think that representation was made to the government, that parties desiring 
to enforce this law might find it difficult in going before the Attorney General and 
getting consent, and these provisions were provided for the very purpose of that con- 
tingency. = ; i 

Q. I may say that the union at Rossland appealed to the Attorney General and he 
refused to take the matter up. They took the matter up and secured a conviction, and 
before the conviction was returned the gentleman was on the other side. He came 
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in under a contract to operate the company for the LeRoi. Don’t you think it would 
have been advisable under these circumstances for the government to go in and find 
out what connection Bernard McDonald had with it, instead of prosecuting others? 
I know that is our experience, that Mr. Eberts said it was not worth the paper it was 
written on.—A. The case you have cited shows the law was worth all it was intended 
to be worth. 

Q. Suppose a miner’s union had attempted to prosecute that man and had not 
secured a conviction and had gone to an expense of $1,000, who was going to re- 
munerate the miners’ union for their loss?—A. There would be time to consider that 
when such a case would arise. 

Q. You can see how it would arise?—A. No, I could not. Every case has come 
out precisely in the opposite way. It seems to me that it was very unfair that a letter 
written saying the law was a dead letter and that no proceedings could be taken with- 
out the consent of the Attorney General, should be set before the Commission as a 
ground for believing that it was a dead letter. 

His *Lorpsuip.—That letter was written in complete ignorance of the existing 
state of the law. 

Mr. Fotry.—And you tell me that this money has been paid into the hands of 
the governmerit and lad been paid over. As a matter of fact the money has not been 
paid, and it was the impression that the money would never be paid over. 

. His Lorpsuip.—That is a matter for the electors. The government can only move 
within the limits of the law. If you want the union to be notified, why should the 
government be blamed for that? That question should be raised at the hustings and 
not here. 

Wirness.—I said that one of the last acts I performed was to write to the Minister _ 
of Justice stating that it was the desire of the Department of Labour that the amount 
should be paid. Whether the amount has been paid or not I am not sure of. But the 
letter was sent in view of the fact that the money was paid over by the justice of 
the peace by whom the conviction was given, and had been sent to Ottawa, and an ap- 
plication was made for half of that money, and I believe that it is the intention of 
the government in every case, that the party who lays the information shall get all 
that the law will entitle him to have of the penalty, which is 50 per cent. 


CHRISTOPHER FOLEY, sworn. 


By Mr. Bird: 
 Q. You are a trades unionist, Mr. Foley. —A. Yes, sir, 


By Hi is Lordship: 


~ Q. At that point, are you also a socialist?—A. Not in. ths pee) acceptance of 
the term. As some one said here the other day, I want to know what you mean. 

Q. You don’t belong to the socialist party ?—A. I don’t. 

Q. But you are a trades unionist?—A.. Yes. 

Q. You belong to what organization’—A. I belong ‘i the jira ‘Eoin. 

Q: Are you a member of the Western Federation of Miners?—A. No, I am not. 
I have really never withdrawn, but I have not paid dues for about a year, and don’t. - 
think of going back to the mines, and hence feel that I neve drawn, out of: it. 


By Mr, Bird: 


Q. You have had considerable experience in ‘labour ‘matters in. Bre Columbia? 
~—aA. Yes. i He :} 
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Q. Do you feel that. labour organizations are here to stay, or is trade unionism 
developing into political action?—A. Yes, so far as I am able to gain information the 
idea of going into politics is rapidly becoming universal among trade unions, 

: Q. Have you noticed a spirit developing in labour circles in Vancouver?—A. I 
nave. 

Q. What is your idea of the necessity, or is there any necessity for labour men, 
in your opinion, to get into politics’—A. I certainly believe there is. : 

Q. Are they suffering under any grievances, or are their conditions such that 
they need protection or anything of that kind—legislative action?—A. I feel that 
there are such. 

Q. You might explain yourself?—A. As one reason for looking at it from this 
standpoint, the labouring man is held equally responsible for the existence of the 
government. He is held equally responsible for the maintenance of this government 
with the manufacturer or employer. The manufacturer is protected in everything he 
produces in this country, while the labourer is really receiving no protection. That 
is one of the chief reasons I look at the matter from that standpoint. 

Q. You referred to the Alien Labour Act as a measure of protection. Now, after 
Mr. King’s explanation, you will admit that there is a measure of protection by the 
Alien Labour Act?—A. So far as I have discovered it is so small as not to be worth 
much. 

Q. The machinery of the law is applied, and it is enforced. What is your objec- 
tion?—A. Well, I would saddle that upon either the provincial or Dominion govern- 
ments. When a crime has been committed there is an officer appointed for the special 
purpose of enforcing the law, and I cannot understand why crime committed against 
the interests of labour should not be brought to justice by the same process as men 
who violate and contravene laws against the interests of the employers. 


By His Lordship: 

Q. As a private prosecutor you would be entitled to put the criminal law into 
motion. For instance, if a man is guilty in respect of criminal liability you don’t 
tell your trouble to a policeman. You set the law in motion yourself?—A. Yes. But 
I don’t have to pay the expenses of the prosecution, as I understand we have been 
doing it here. Of course, Mr. King’s statement puts the thing in a new light, if the 
money has been paid over 

Q. Would that make any difference?—A. I don’t know that it would. 


By Mr. Bird: 

Q. Do you think that labouring men should be afforded some extra measure of 
protection ?—A. I do, by all means. a 

Q. In other words, you say that the machinery of the law if put in force at the 
expense of the Crown, would be workable ? If an organization of reasonable men were 
enabled to make a requisition on the provincial authorities that the law should be en- 
forced, you think that would assist matters?—A. I certainly think they should be re- 
moved from the expense of prosecuting the case, and I don’t understand why they have 
not the right to lodge complaints. : 


; By His Lordship: 


Q. You mean without the consent of some officer?—A. Well, of course. 


By Mr. Bird: 

Q. If it were lodged by an individual it might be a ground of abuse to the in- 
dividual prosecutor ?’—A. Certainly it might, and that is one reason why I looked upon 
it that there should be some law to protect the men lodging the complaint. The labour- 
ing man working for a corporation, such as the C.P.R., for instance, will very often 
hesitate about making a complaint becduse it may mean the chopping off of his own 
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'Q:-Then you think ‘it should not be left to an individual: to. take the action ?—A. 
No more than lodging the complaint. I think there should be some plan by which he 
can be sheltered. How, I cannot say. That should be left to men who know more 
about it. 

Q. If the provincial authorities were bound to take up the proseeution at the 
instance of properly constituted labour men, you would think that would be sufficient 
to afford a measure of protection for labour?—A. That is probably as far as I can see. 

Q. Is there any other protection of labour that you could suggest that would be 
an alleviation of present conditions?—A. Yes, there are very many of them to my 
mind. For instance, our manufacturers at present in the ¢ast have a lobby 
in Ottawa trying to force on the government the necessity of increasing the tariff 
laws. And this same lobby, as I understand it, have got a proposition before the gov- 
ernment by which we shall have absolute free trade. I don’t know what the result of 
that will be, but surely there will certainly be a strong opposition. But there should 
be some relief granted and I think the thing is manifestly unfair. I cannot under- 
stand why if a manufacturer is to be protected, labour should not be. They tell me 
when you protect the manufacturer you are protecting labour. I don’t see it. When 
a manufacturer is protected he is intended to increase the price of the commodity, 
thus increasing the price of it to labour, while at the same time he is permitted to 
introduce the cheapest kind of labour to make this commodity, and the result is that 
only the manufacturer is benefited by protection. And I feel that whenever the 
manufacturing industry raise the price of a commodity there should be a proportion- 
ate increase in the wages of that particular industry. 

Q. Now in regard to something that bears on the U.B.R.E.. What is your idea 
of international organization?—A. I believe in the present system. They are ab- 
solutely necessary. So long as we have corporations with international affiliations the 
labour men should have them also. At the time of our trouble in Rossland, I may say 
—I may say I detest strikes on all occasions, because I believe if you win you are 
losing in the end. I would state that during our troubles in the Slocan, agents were 
sent to Michigan and there secured a number of men, the lowest class of labour to be 
found, many of whom could speak no English at all. These men were accustomed to 
the lowest form of living. They were brought in in contravention of the Alien Labour 
Law, the old law. During that time the Western Federation had agents in Michigan, 
but in spite of that fact I forget how many of them were brought in and placed on 
the Great Northern Railway. They came to the Canadian line and were transferred 
to the Canadian authorities, and a new crew put on board of each car. They were 
then taken on steamboats up the Kootenays, on boats chartered by the company, and 
sent from there to Kaslo. They were put in what we called the bull-pen until what 
we called scab-day, Sunday; the wires were not working that day and we were pre- 
vented from getting at the fact that they were brought in violation of the law and for 
the purpose of destroying Canadian unionism. 

Q. You think your connection with the Western Federation of None helped 
you in this instance?—A. Yes, and there was another instance in Rossland a little 
while ago. It is not a matter of whether the men were right or wrong, but the rule 
seems to apply in that case. I think in the neighbourhood of 900 men were brought 
in in that case, and during the time that its agents were down sworking the business 
up on the other sidé of the line, the Western Federation had 7 or 8 men employed 
trying to counteract this movement and give information to ee men. We boarded 
trains at Spokane and found that they were being brought in violation of the laws of 
the country and for the purpose of crushing Canadian unionism, 

Q. You think the C.P.R. is strong enough to fight any organization 2—A. I con- 
sider there is no labour organization on earth to-day, and it is not my opinion alone, 
that there is not a labour union that cannot be crushed if capital feels like expending 
sufficient money to do it. 
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- Q: Do you mean to say you think it is necessary that men on the C.P.R. should 
be entitled to join unions for the purpose of self-protection?—A. I certainly think it 
is in ‘their: interests to do so, and certainly so long as the government refuses to pre- 
vent employers from using the alien club to whip them into subjection, they should 
certainly be permitted.to affiliate with: those controlling that club on the other side of 
the line to protect themselves. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Then do you mean to say that a proper alien law would remove the necessity 
for international affiliation?—A. To a large extent it would, but we are living close 
-to the boundary line, and in going down from here to Seattle you have got to join a 
new organization there. Men coming from the other side of the line are handicapped 
in the same way. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. You are aware that the miners at Fernie and adjoining places have surrendered 
the Western Federation charter?—A. I am. The reason, in my opinion, is that there 
are several of the most prominent leaders socialists, revolutionary socialists of the 
most dangerous order. What.I mean by that is not what is called British Columbia 
socialists. I mean the socialist labour party. While there is a good many men among 
them who are not, I feel that there are a good many men who are a danger to the com- 
munity. I consider there were a good many men who were dissatisfied with the set- 
tlement there, and because the Western Federation virtually refused to support them. 
After the evidence began they succeeded in pulling their members out of the union, 
While there is a considerable element of conservative men among them, over one-half 
of the men are Slavs and Dagoes brought in for the purpose of cutting American 
wages down. This class composes a very large portion of that organization and they 
are generally more aggressive and are better talkers and wield a powerful influence. 
At the time we effected that settlement there we were blackened men, particularly for 
the part we had taken in it, and I felt what occurred there demonstrates the necessity 
of compulsory investigation. We had worked there for nearly three weeks without 
effecting anything and finally decided to throw the matter up, but before doing so it 
was decided to take testimony under oath, and we got more than 33 different wit- 
nesses to give testimony. Previous to this we had been with Mr. Tonkin, I claim 
he was to blame for the strike, because of the bitter attitude he took toward the strike. 
He will not live up to his agreements unless he is compelled to. It was owing to the 
fact largely that he had persecuted these men that they became so radical. At any rate 
we managed to effect a settlement, and Mr. Tonkin conceded: nearly everything the 
men asked for, with the exception of the wages. Then we went into an investigation 
of the wages and succeeded in demonstrating that the average wage was $3.69 a day. 
Having conceded everything else—and nearly everything he conceded was fair and 
just—we felt that with such a wage as that prevailing there that they would not be 
justified in striking. Mr. Doherty, who was elected president of the district union here, 
discovered that the wages were fully on an average with those prevailing on the Island 
and elsewhere and says, ‘gentlemen, the Western Federation will not sustain youina 
strike under these circumstances. The wages being $3.69, which is considerably over 
the average wage of the country, the Western Federation will not sustain you in a 
strike under these circumstances,” and it was largely owing to the stand taken by Mr. 
Doherty that these men have pulled out. Previous to this time the Western Federation 
had not only put up some $1,000 to the strike, and further than that, the Western 
Federation are not a mine, they have not got the money to fight these things that many 
people give them credit for. Their money is mostly raised by levying assessments on 
their members. : 
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By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Is not the United. Mine Workers a more conservative organization than the 
Western Federation of Miners?—A. I am not-as familiar with them as I am with the 
Western Federation. I should judge they are more so, but I wish to call your atten- 
tion to this fact, to show you that the Western Federation are not as black as they are 
represented to be. To show you the conception the Western Federation takes of these 
things: Although we have had trouble at the Coeur d’Alenes in which they are not in 
an enviable position. At the time we had trouble owing to what is known as the con- 
tract system, some three or four years ago I was a member of the executive board and 
was on that board for some-two or three years. We succeeded in effecting a settle- 
ment under the contract system, and I would say one of the chief reasons why the 
labouring man is opposed to a contract system is because of the fact that each man is 
pitted against the other in the mine, and finally a point is reached where a man is 
doing everything possible to do. He has made a standard, and any man who cannot 
live up to that standard cannot hold his job. Men are marked at $5 a day who could 
tell you they are doing fully two days’ average work to accomplish it. The men in- 
strumental in introducing that, who were more or less the men at the head of this 
trouble, were imported from the other side of the line. Some of them we believe were 
imported because of their reputation as fighters in the past. At any rate we saw 
plainly that if we adopted—that is if we rejected the contract system coming before 
the committee, that such a rejection, unless the system was rejected by other mining 
carnps in the country, would place us in a position where we would not get public 
sympathy. That is one of the reasons why myself and a few others accepted the offer 
of the management. I generally got the credit of settling this. No sooner was the 
matter settled than some five or six men—good Canadians, some Nova Scotia, others 
English, and two or three Trishmen—they were not Americans—than they commenced 
pulling wires at Denver, and began branding me as a traitor; I had sold out to the 
company, and all that sort of thing; some of them paid a visit to Denver, and when 
the next convention came on letters were heaped on me for the purpose of doing me 
up, as they put it. When this became known to the convention and they were elect- 
ing members to the convention, I desired to pull out, because I knew I had had trouble 
enough, but they would not permit anything of the kind. A motion was made when 
they were electing members of the executive, again placing me on the board, and I 
declined the nomination, and they insisted that I should run. That motion was 
seconded and carried almost by a unanimous vote. The mover and seconder were 
‘Americans. And it was stated that these men had tried to get their auger into Mr. 
Foley, and we want to show how we think of Mr. Foley. That is the position they 
took. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. That is to say, they sustained you in preventing a strike?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any opinion as to the recent change in the constitution at the 
recent convention ?—A. No, I have not, but the second last convention, the one before 
this, I believe, they endorsed the socialist platform; but in advising that platform, I 
don’t consider they are altogether endorsing socialism. The principles of the social- 
ist platform I am ready to endorse myself to a large extent, but the methods which 
the socialists have of advocating their case I entirely disapprove of. I believe in 
evolutionary methods of bringing these things about. My interest is with co-opera- 
tion and that socially one shall be the equal of all, as a Christian holds to the universal 
brotherhood of man. 

Q. Do you think one is possible without the other?—A. I don’t. .I believe that 
the two are interdependent upon each other, and I believe one of the reasons why the 
church has not succeeded in establishing the golden rule to a large extent is because 
they have neglected the economic aspect of these things too much. My idea of moving 
in that direction would be by the government expropriating, not confiscating, the 
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railways, the coal mines, telegraphs, street railways, waterworks—all these things 
should become the property of the public: Then, I believe in the application of the 
single tax to the land, in order ‘to compel the land-grabber to let go. I believe in 
establishing a condition under which the interest of each would be the interest of all. 
I think that is all we could expect: to accomplish in this century, and by that time 
they will be able to take another step. That is my idea. 3 

Q. In asking you about the constitution, I had reference to a passage printed in 
yesterday’s paper in reference to a change in the constitution. Are you in a position 
‘to say anything about that?—A. I may have seen its but I don’t remember exactly 
what it was, now. 

Q. You don’t believe in strikes or sympathetic strikes?—A. Under certain con- 
ditions, but they have to be extreme conditions. I would not approve of a sympathetic 
strike only as a last extreme. Suppose it were demonstrated to me that a union were 
struggling for existence, as in the case of the U.B.R.E. here, say. If these men are 
demanding nothing but the right to exist as an organization, and if the C.P.R. are 
determined to crush them, I believe that is a matter that all labour unions should 
take up, and if they don’t go on strike, it would be a matter of policy rather than of 
wrong. rs 
Q. Is it not hard on the other, too?—A. Yes, but as General Sherman said, ‘ War 
is cruel at its best, and you cannot refine it.’ The result of the strike is the lowering 
of the money power of the labourer. 


By His Lordship: 

Q. Do you think, where an employer has got a contract with a body of men, 
should this contract be broken by reason of a strike elsewhere ¢—A, No, I cannot say 
that I approve of that. I cannot say that I have seen a case yet that I would 
approve of. 

Q. It seems to me that it would be a parody on all things, if we cannot get a 
position where a contract is absolutely safe, except in the ¢ase of war @—A. Yes, but 
if the existence of an organization is threatened by a corporation, and if the govern- 
ment refuses to protect them—either recognized by the government as being a legal 
body—then it raises the question, to my mind, whether serious and harsh measures 
should be resorted to. 

Q. This is not harshness; it is a lack of faith?—A. We have international laws 
that are often broken also. I don’t think our government has always lived up to their 
agreement. I cannot recall anything just now, but I know there are several in my 
mind, and if such method as that is to be by opinion they are setting a bad example. 


By Mr. Davis : 

Q. What agreement are you referring to as having been broken ?—A. I said I 
could not recall a single instance, but T have not got them in my mind. 

Q. I don’t think you can produce one where the English government has broken 
an agreement ?—A. I guess you will admit that the English government has not 
lived up to the Christian teachings. I was going to call your attention to the war of 
4844 with China over the opium business. 

Q. We were talking about contracts, and I challenge you to mention a contract 
broken by the British government ?—A. I cannot recall one, but I am satisfied I can 
produce them. They may not have been broken in their entirety but certainly par- 


tially so. 


By Mr. Rowe: et 
Q. Then I understand there are circumstances under which a union’s regard for 
‘another union will be paramount to its own contract with its employers ?—A. When a 
man’s interests are at stake and a man has a knife to his throat he does not stop to 
think when he strikes back; he considers what the effect’ will be on his own brother- 
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hood, and that is the case of the U.B.R.E. as I understand it. If these men demand 
anything further than recognition, and even if they ask for wages they have asked for 
nothing but the right to exist, I feel that the government is guilty of treason to that 
organization and the workmen to refuse protection to them in that position. 

Q. What is your opinion as to incorporation of unions ?—A. I believe they should . 
be, but not until we have a compulsory arbitration law. I am a believer also in that. 

Q. Then you think the government should not be compelled to take any interest 
in a body that has no legal interests 2—A. I have not taken that into consideration. 
The government certainly recognizes the men’s right to become an organization, and 
if a. company as powerful as the C.P.R. attempts to deprive them of that right it seems 
to me it is the duty of the government to protect them in that position. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. That is up to the law-making body; the government has nothing to do with 
that ¢—A. I am not familiar with that. 


Mr. Brv.—If the U.B.R-E. does not exist, the C.P.R. should have no objection to 
letting them exist. Why should they take into consideration the fact that these men 
claim they exist. 


Mr. Rowr.—I guess the C.P.R. claim they do. 
By His Lordship: 


Q. Do you believe with the last witness that society is divided into the toilers 
and the spoilers?—A. No, there are a good many things that I don’t endorse. I can- 
not say that I agree with this idea that all profit shall cease to exist until we have 
‘changed the whole system. I feel that a piece of machinery or anything else’ 
a man possesses, if honestly acquired rightly, belongs.to him, and if that piece of 
machinery is engaged in co-operative production that man is entitled to the profit, I 
-think the man with a machine is entitled to part of it, but it is the proportion of the 
division that I object to. 


i VANCOUVER, June 11, 1903. 


His Lorpsuip.—Owing to the fact that negotiations for settlement have not yet 
been finally reached, the Commission has thought it well not to enter into any con- 
tentious evidence. The evidence we would like to hear now would be evidence gen- 
erally on the subject of conditions of unions or on the subject of compulsory arbitra- 
tion. By the way, Mr. Quigley is here with some more telegrams, I understand. 


i. Se 


ee 


M. T. QuicLey, recalled: 


By His Lordship: 


Q. Have you any more telegrams?—A. Yes, I have 135. I have not had ani 
opportunity of making a list of these telegrams. I would like to get a list and receipt, 
[There were 17 on Friday and 135 to-day. I would like to ask if we will get the tele- 
grams back sometime or other? 


His Lorpsute.—I think so, after the Commission is through, 


(Telegram put in as Exhibit 62.) 
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CuristorHer Foury, recalled. 


Wirness.—I would just like to read a letter that I received last evening from a 
man I mentioned here yesterday, who was instrumental, in my opinion, more than 
any other individual in the settlement of that strike at Fernie, and who is an Ameri- 
can, or was at the time of the district union of the Western Federation of Miners in 
this province. I will just read some extracts from the letter to show the kind of men 
we have to deal with:— 

‘I might add. that since my return from Fernie I have been accused of 
everything but murder, and possibly that if the truth were known; they are 
at present writing to all parts of the country, trying to find out where I 
scabbed and betrayed labour, and the only thing that makes me hang on is 
the fact that if I were to resign now they would say that I was afraid to have 
my record inquired into, but just as soon as they succeed in satisfying them- 
selves that I am not what they have accused me of, I will resign, and then I 
will consider myself a free man, and will be in a position to give vent to my 
feelings, which I will do in no gentle manner. I have been referred to as 
Chris. Foley and Ralph Smith, and all the other labour leaders who are out 
for the pap. 

‘To give you an idea of the class of men that I have to fight in this 
locality, I need only refer to your esteemed and worthy friend, Mr. Fred 
Hazelwood, Mr. Mike McAndrew, a crazy butcher, and an insane telegraph 
operator,’ i 


Now there is a class of men, and they are not Americans, but Canadians, Englishmen, 
Irishmen and Scotchmen. I am not using this to cast any reflection on any of these, 
put to show you that the assertion made here that all this trouble is the result of the 
position taken by American labour agitators is a mistake. 

I desire to reply to a question asked me by my learned friend. He* wanted me to 
point out a single instance where our government violated an agreement. I would 
recall the gentleman’s memory to the case of the Alabama, a Confederate vessel built 
in English waters, and permitted to escape from those waters and prey upon American 
commerce for several years, destroying millions of dollars worth of property. After 
the war was over the Americans brought a claim, against the British government for 
damages, and the arbitration awarded them some fifteen millions as near as I can re- 
member, virtually admitting that they had violated their agreement with the American 
government. There is one. I will quote two more. During the wars of Napoleon at 
cne time it was thought by the British government that Napoleon was about to take 
possession of the Danish fleet, and immediately the British government fleet was sent 
over to Denmark, taking the fleet by absolute force. Next we come to Cuba some few 
years ago. Some twenty-five Americans were under arrest and were to be shot. A 
British man-of-war laid out in the harbour, and she immediately trained her guns on 
‘Havana and told them that if these men were killed she would blow the city out of 
existence. I heartily endorse that stand taken by the captain, but we violated our 
agreement with the Spanish government just the same. I think that is a sufficient 

reply to that. 

T may state, while speaking of this violation of agreements, at the time we settled 
our difficulties over the contract system in Rossland some few years ago, Mr. Kirby 
gave us his assurance, as did all the other managers, that they would not discriminate 
against any of their workmen, and yet I am positively certain he did so. He continued 
to gradually discharge one man after the other, while giving no particular reason for 
it, and finally he succeeded in replacing nearly every mucker in the mine with a Dago, 
and wherever practical every miner, generally with men who could scarcely speak the 
English tongue. Then again I would state that during that trouble in connection with 
alien importation, special police to the number of some 15 or 20 were brought in from 
the other side of the line, connected with the Pinkertons ; not belonging to that force 
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but connected with it. These men were brought: in and placed on the hill to intimidate 
Canadian citizens. These were foreigners. If a mining company is permitted to im- 
port a foreigner to intimidate Canadian labour, I want to know why we are not to be 
permitted to affiliate with organizations on the other side to protest against such things. 

The next thing that occurs to me is this: It is said that to violate a contract is 
a great crime. It is true, and I am not here to defend the violation of contracts. I 
never violated a contract in my life that I remember of, because in doing so you are 
violating the golden rule, but there is a law higher even than the golden rule, and that 
law is the right to exist. The golden rule is absolutely useless if you have no right 
to exist. The foremost law of all is that a man shall have the right to exist, and in 
defence of that right I feel you have the right to appeal to almost every means to do so. 
That is why I justify labour organizations when their existence is threatened with even 
breaking a contract to maintain their existence. 

Here is another matter bearing on this: the Australian strike. JI will 
show you the position held in these matters. The government owns the 
tailways in Australia. They have paid their men there a higher wage rate than 
what prevails in other countries and they give them better conditions, but in Australia 
they had a drought for several years, and things have been in a deplorable condition, 
everyone out of employment and no money to be had under any condition. It was 
deemed advisable to reduce the wages of the employees on the railway. The employees, 
having a monopoly of that business refused and went on strike, with the result that 
they tied up all the industries in the country. This necessitated very drastic measures 
and they introduced a law something to this effect : making it a criminal offence for 
more than six men to assemble and discuss the question of going on strike. Had I been 
a member of the legislature of Australia they would certainly have received my sup- ~ 
port. But I would apply it the same way: when a man like Mr. Dunsmuir tries to tie 
this company up by refusing to recognize a union I would take that gentleman by the 
throat also. 

Now our banks have got the rule, and it is practically in ‘force, prohibiting the 
marriage of those men working for them until their salary reaches a certain point. 
This seeems an interference to me with individual liberty. And yet if these men 
erganized for the purpose of bettering their condition, of enabling themselves to 
marry, the Bank of Montreal would immediately discharge every one of them, and 
they would be called agitators for so doing. I would not work for any corporation 
that would deny me the right to marry, and I submit that a government that permits 
such a thing as this is not fulfilling its duties to its citizens. 

Now I would like to call your attention to another thing. During our troubles 
in the Slocan the mine owners employed foreign newspaper men, among others Mr. 
O’Farrell from Montana, for the purpose of blackening the character of the labour 
leaders there. We were all represented as blacklegs and aliens and outcasts from the 
Coeur d’Alenes, and the English language was exhausted for something that would 
express the contempt they believed we should be held in. The statements were not 
true. There was not a single man in that move who were Americans. They were 
mostly all Canadians, and yet our Miners’ Association went over to the other side 
of the line and hired aliens to blacken our character. Are we justified in affiliating 
with Americans on the.other side in order to prevent this 2 

We are accused, again, of permitting violence. While we are unable to bring 
it directly home I feel there has been a little violence in this city, pointing in a 
certain direetion, probably not endorsed by them, but they were instrumental in 
bringing it about and labour unions have never done similarly. They do not endorse 
these things, but violence has occurred rather outside of their administration because 
they have never endorsed such conduct. 

We are told that union men should not be permitted to interfere with employers’ 
business. I hold to that, and I hold also that the employer shall not interfere. with 
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the union men’s businesss. This’ thing works both ways. I cannot understand why 
if Mr. Marpole wishes to interfere with this business of the U.B.R.E. they have not 
a right to interfere with his business. It seems to me the thing should work both 
ways. From what I can learn Mr. Marpole had spotters in the union. JI don’t know 
whether these gentlemen were spotted or not, our experience has been that these kind 
of men came from the other side. I don’t know whether Canadians would do these 
things or not. 

I am opposed, absolutely opposed to labour organizations in the abstract, and 
insist upon their existence only because it is absolutely necessary that they shall 
protect themselves. The principle is wrong, it is a monopoly, it protects the strong as 
against the weak. The same argument applies to secret societies as far as I am aware. 
If you join a secret organization the first thing you are asked to do is to have an 
examination by the best physician that can be got. If he decides that you are all 
right you are received with open arms, but you are rejected if weak. These organiza- 
tions pose as Christian organizations. I don’t believe it. Labour organizations pro- 
tect the strong as against the weak, and that is one reason why I believe we should 
have a compulsory arbitration law in this country. Labour organizations as they are 
working to-day will very soon have brought about conditions by which only the 
strongest men can possibly obtain employment. This is certainly naturally wrong 
and it is time the government of this country adopted some method by which pro- 
vision might be made for the weak and old. I to-day have arrived at an age where 
I cannot obtain employment, and I think I have a right to live for a few years yet 
in this world. But it is necessary that men should organize in or’der to protect them- 
selves and prevent these conditions from: getting worse. 

Now we are told by anti-compulsory arbitrationists that it interferes with indi- 
vidual labour. There. is not a law on our books which does not interfere more or 
less with individual labour. Next we are told it is not workable, yet we learn it is 
working in New Zealand and in Australia. It has not had time there to show what 
it can do. We hear very little, in the reports from JIvew Zealand of the unsatis 
factory condition of affairs, but we don’t hear of the repeal of the law which shows 
it is giving some degree of satisfaction. With the compulsory arbitration law under 
the present conditions, I fear that the arbitration board might be trying to have 
labour get the worst of it. In a deal of this kind it will pay labour to get into politics 
and see that judges are appointed who will do justice. 


By Mr. Rowe: . 


Q. Do I understand, Mr. Foley, that you mean to imply that with the gentlemen 
we have on the bench now that it would be impossible to get a fair tribunal?’—A. Not 
exactly that, but I would say this : That the power that wealth has got to create to- 
day, there is identically the same power to create judges to-day that there will be to 
create an arbitration board. That is no excuse for our repealing the laws. 

Q. Were you ever impressed in any particular case that this power was used (— 
A. I do not know that I can mention a case just at present, but I certainly believe that 
the education of the judge and his surroundings has been such that he did not thor- 
_ oughly appreciate the other side of the question. Having lived among a certain quality 
of the community, and our judges are as a rule largely the sons of men well-off—they 
belong largely to the upper class of society, and such men as that their natural sympa- 
thies would hardly be with the labouring men, as a rule, although there are exceptions. 

Q. I don’t know, but letting my mind run over the bench in several of the prov- 
-inces, I think there are a few who have had that characteristic, but fellows of that class 
don’t work hard enough to get to the bench ?—A. They may not have a great number 
of men belonging to the middle class of society; a great many men have sprung from 
the lower classes of society. You take the workingman’s son and place him in school. 
He is now in touch with the labour men. He goes from school to college and when he 
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is graduated his natural tendency will be to associate with the more educated class, 
and his sympathy will naturally be with them instead of the lower classes. 
., « Q. How are you going to remedy it ?—A. We will just have to make a selection. 
I did not say they were all bad by any means, but we have to be in a position that if 
we have any positive or really good evidence to believe that a man has not dealt fairly 
with us we will be in a position to use our information, and have that gentleman re- 
moved and replaced by a man whom we would believe would be fair to us. 

Q. Was there ever a judgment given in which you thought the issue was unfairly 
decided because the judge was influenced by the social condition of one of the claim- 
ants ?—A. Yes, in Rossland. I cannot recall his name now. 


By Mr. Davis : 


Q. What court ?—A. The police court. 
Q. We are not talking of police court magistrates 2—A. I did not understand but 
that this applied to all judges. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. I was speaking of judges, and what I wanted to find out was whether you as a 
representative labour man held that position ?—A. Judge Boultbee was the man I 
referred to, and the case was in connection with the Beamish case up there, where a 
man was arrested for violating certain laws. Returning to your question, I cannot 
recall of a single instance, although I am under the impression there are two or three 
in which I have a very strong suspicion that they were controlled by class prejudice 
or perhaps by a money consideration. I cannot recall them now. They are very few 
J will admit. 

Q. You are a man who is a close observer, have a good memory and able to form - 
an intelligent impression. From the fact that you cannot state a case, possibly there is 
not much ground for that impression ?—A. I will call your attention to one instance 
in Rossland and you can judge for yourself. The judge is dead now, and probably it 
is wrong to mention his name, but at any rate we had an explosion up there in the Le 
Roi mine. An engineer who was not onto his business ran the cage too high and broke 
the gate. The day before this explosion happened one of the guide rails had been taken 
out in order to repair the cage and the guide rail was not replaced. The result was the 
cage a few days later was run into the shaft and the clutches having nothing to 
clutch, the timber being removed, the cage went down. There were four men working 
jn the bottom of the shaft. The bulkhead was immediately broken, according to the 
testimony of miners I know. The cage weighed about four tons and went down and 
knocked out a couple of carloads of timber. All this was piled on top of these men. 
None of them were killed, but several were crippled for life. The judge rendered a 
decision that according to the laws of British Columbia the company could not be held 
responsible for the mistake made by its engineer. In the next place he held that in the 
sense in which he read the law—and the law read that all reasonable provisions shall 
be made to safeguard the life and limb of the men in the shaft—he said that by no 
manner of means can you place the construction upon the reading of the law that the 
cage was falling material. It is possible under some circumstances it might not be 
falling material, but certainly when it broke loose it was falling material, and if that 
was not falling material, then the bulkhead, consisting of about half a carload of 
timber would certainly be falling material, and in addition to that there were tons of 
rock falling on the men. The case was thrown out of court, but on appeal was taken 
to the Supreme Court. In any case a decision was given for the complainant. 

By Mr. Davis: 

Q. Surely you don’t suggest that the judge who tried that case was receiving any- 
thing ?—A. I don’t pretend to say that he was paid, but I say these judges were not in 
a position to understand that position. 
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Q. You are setting up your knowledge of the law. It was a question of a point 
of law and nothing else, and because you think that he was wrong in his law, you think 
there is something behind it ?—A. Why was the judgment reversed ? 

Q. They are reversed every day, but nobody suggests that there has been any bad 
motives on the part of the judges ?—A. I am giving you my reasons for my suspicion. 
Can I help having suspicions. I understand that position better than the judges do. 
I do not quite understand the law but I understand the position, and I think I am 
better capable of judging whether that was falling material than they were. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Supposing your suspicions were justified, there are very few cases out of the 
total number of cases, but I wanted to get at your view. The difficulty in the men or 
in a court of arbitration is not as great as they think ?—A. In my mind, I don’t think 
it is. I have a better opinion of the judges in this country than probably a good many 
have. Probably there may be cases where they err, at the same time I believe they 
are very rare, if we are to retain our present laws on our statute books and have our 
judges act on them there is no reason why we cannot employ another statute and 
have other judges appointed. 

Q. Do you believe in compulsory arbitration ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand you would have a representative of each party and the third 
arbitrator a judge ?—A. I consider a case of that kind cannot be tried in any other 
way. 

Q. Would the parties to the complaint take the initiative or should the govern- 
ment ?—A. I think the two parties. 

Q. What about the state 2? Could the state intervene without invitation ?—A. As 
I understand the New Zealand system the state does not intervene unless called upon 
to do so. 

Q. You would have such a law involve the erties of unions?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would you have this preceded by attempted conciliation ?—A. I would. 

Q. At what point would arbitration be brought in ?—A. When conciliation failed. 

Q. Would you make the law necessary to have notice given so that cases should be 
taken up before the strike really became acute 2—A. I would. I wish to call your 
attention to one thing in connection with compulsory arbitration. I have always 
fayoured it. When we had this experience in Fernie a short time ago we tried to deal 
with difficulty and failed until we took evidence under oath. Then the matter appeared 
in a different light and both parties became more amenable to reason. After we had 
very nearly effected a settlement, there were two men who both had previously been 
engaged doing dirty work for Mr. Tonkin, and bringing in men from the other side of 
the line. The union did not know these men were engaged in this business, and while 
looking over the papers we discovered this man’s name and commenced inquiry about 
it, and Mr. Tonkin said, that fellow—he called him by a little different name—has 
Leen in my employ some time, and he imported or at least shipped in here some 25 or 
30 men sometime ago. He gave us a very bad reputation to the men. This matter 
was brought up by the executive a little later on. Here was this man a member of 
the executive board, and yet he had been playing into the company’s hands. My im- 
pression was that there had been some dispute with Mr. Tonkin over money matters, 
and he thought he would get even on Mr. Tonkin by advocating a strike, and having 
a tremendous influence over the Slavs there he was in a position, between him and the 
other fellow, to tie that country up. He was in a position to have done this, and that 
is what convinces me that compulsory arbitration is absolutely necessary. 

Q. Compulsory investigation—power to investigate troubles 2@—A. Yes. 
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By His Lordship: 


Q. What office do you hold in the OPR. ?—A. General superintendent of the 
Pacific division. 

Q. Would you say succinctly the position of the railway company towards the 
question of forming unions on its road?—A. The matter of unionism with us is 
simply a matter pertaining to the men themselves. As I publicly declared, we are not 
antagonistic to unions. That would be evidenced by the fact that we have no less than 
8 or 10 agreements at the present time with our men. We make contracts with men 
who are members ofa union by means of a committee. 

Q. Why with committees, rather than with the unions?—A. For the simple reason 
that a committee might be formed of non-union as well as union. We ask no ques- 
tions of a committee of employees who come before us where all the members of that 
committee are members of a union, but we do recognize the right of a union to pre- 
sent grievances to us through the head of their order, and that any matter of investiga- 
tion in the case of grievances shall be conducted with another member of the union 
present. As I said before, we have no contracts with any union. 

Q. What difficulty do you feel in relation to the U.B.R.E. union?—A. For the 
good reason that it was unwieldy and something we had never seen before conducted. 
‘That is an attempt to form an order and take in every man on a railway as an order 
itself. We find that the difficulty would be that the majority of the men in the other 
tunions—nearly all the unions would object to any such arrangement between us and 
them. 

Q. The existing unions?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then your position is that you don’t object to unions?—A. Not unions—not ~ 
among men of their own class. 

Q. What you call class unions?—A. Yes, class unions. 

Q. And by class unions you mean bodies of men who are governed by some one 
official of the road?—<A. Bodies of men engaged in one class of work. 

Q. The idea being, I suppose, that these men in their various unions would have 
their grievances settled by the official of the department overlooking that class of 
work ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And you find that that kind of union does not interfere with the management? 
—A. As far as I have experienced on this division. 

Q. And the objection to a union like the U.B.R.E. is that the men unite indis- 
criminately ?—A. It would be a union covering all class of employees, and necessarily, 
in my opinion, would be most unhealthy. It would also have the inherent difficulty 
of being controlled by a union on the other side of the line. 

Q. Do you mean by unhealthy that it would be difficult for the officials of the 
departments to deal with ’—A. No, I think it would be more difficult with the men in 
arriving at settlements of difficulties. In case of an engineman having a grievance: 
If we were bound to take a committee from the U.B.R.E. it might have for a leader a 
labourer in the shop, or a car-wiper might appear on the committee and know little 
about the matter, and who was subordinate to the men directly affected, as is the case 
now. 

Q. And you think a committee of enginemen or firemen would be better able to 
deal with the matter, at all events from their point of view ?—A. From mine too. 

Q. I gather from what you say that the present unions objected to being en- 
gulfed by the U.B.R.E. ?—A. They objected to an amalgamation. ~ 

Q. They prefer a class union?—A. As it is at present, yes. 

Q. You have had considerable experience with strikes, TI suppose ?—A. Yes, in 
the last 6 or 8 years. 

Q. Have you considered the question of how they can be best prevented?—A. 
‘Yes, I have thought seriously over it, and I have doves the opinion that they should 
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differentiate between what I call public service corporations and ordinary industries. 
In the case of public service corporations, I think compulsory arbitration should be 
insisted on. I would call the railways, street railways, telephone and shipping, public 
service corporations, 

Q. And you think compulsory arbitration is the proper method of settling strikes? 
—A. On public service corporations. 

Q. How would you constitute the board?—A. I would constitute the board as I 
understand it is done in New South Wales, by the appointment of a Supreme Court 
judge. As I understand the law there, Chief Justice McMahon is chairman of the 
board, and, my idea is that the same should be done in this country, if this is prac- 
ticable to the other arbitrators appointed by each side to the dispute. 

Q. And that the judge be chairman /—A. Yes. 

Q. Would. you have compulsory arbitration available at the instance of either 
party ?—A. Yes, and to anticipate the trouble instead of waiting until it ensues— 
the strike, for instance. Unfortunately the public suffer while the two parties stand 
and look at each other. I saw an article by Mr. Charles Francis Adams which was 
clever, upon this subject, but it did not provide for anticipating trouble—— 

Q. You think some machinery should be provided when trouble is threatened ?— 
A. That is my idea. I don’t think conciliation boards would do, particularly when 
each side knows they could have arbitration and settle it. It seems to me to be 
futile to attempt conciliation, particularly where large bodies are concerned, because 
the parties who think they are right would do nothing with the conciliation board.. 

Q. Would you say when three or four men demanded a raise in wages that the 
machinery of the state should be called in ?—A. No, I am talking about incorporated 
unions. . 

Q. You think compulsory arbitration has this tendency—the incorporation of 
unions ?—A. Certainly. ' 

Q. Suppose you have ten men asking for a raise of wages ?—A. You could not 
have a union of ten men. Individual troubles of that kind would rectify themselves. 
But I am speaking of any union incorporated, and representing a majority of the 
employees. 

Q. In your opinion compulsory arbitration would be valuable only as against in- 
corporated unions ?—A. So far as I can see now. I cannot see where the responsi- 
bility would be on the order composed of only a few men. 

Q. Would you have a special judge appointed as chairman of these bodies ?—A. 
I would have one of the Supreme Court judges selected. ; 

Q. Would you have the same man or a different man ?—A. I would have the 
same judge. Because he would become identified and thoroughly understand labour 
or industrial troubles. , 

Q. From remarks dropped by the previous witness the fact seeemed to be that 
the judge cannot appreciate the situation in this country ¢—A. That is a peculiar 
idea that some people have of the judiciary of this or any other country. I am glad 
to say it is not my experience personally. ' 

Q. I am afraid that law would not meet with the approval of the labour people ? 
—A. That is unfortunate certainly. It is certainly a fact that government will have 
to devise some law, because I take the ground that the president of the railway or 
the organization has no right to stop the public service. I have seen it done on very 
slight provocation. Tt-has no right to let the third party suffer. __ eG 

Q. What do you say as to compulsory investigation of disputes ?—A. I have seen 
‘the suggestion made in the United States on some of these lines that rather attracted 
me. It would be for the purpose of giving the public a clear idea of the controversy, 
as I understand it. For instance, it has been suggested by Mr. Ramsay of the Wa- 
bash, that a law should be passed that no man engaged on the railways should throw 
up his job within thirty days, to allow of a public investigation. His decision in 
' that came from the fact that an injunction was granted by the court to restrain men 
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from striking, and the result was that the men came together, a statement was given 
and everything patched up. It came from their being prevented from striking. 

Q. Have you ever considered how the award is to be enforced ?—A. If they are 
incorporated ? poet 

Q. What is to prevent the men from soldiering, suppose they don’t. consider the 
award just 2? How can any court reach that ?—A. They could do that in any case, 
if men as a body choose to do that, but I am pleased to say that we have had no man 
who has attempted to do that. : 

Q. Suppose the railway considered the award unjust ?—A. They should be pun- 
ished, of course. Under New Zealand conciliation, I understand there are penalties 
applied to either the men or the corporation. The framing of such a law would be 
something we should take from the experience of other countries, but the fact remains 
unmistakably that some such law is necessary, whether as a court to investigate for 
thie, purpose of showing which party is in the wrong, or else compulsory to settle 
disputes. I have not the slightest doubt but that an early investigation properly 
‘eonducted, compulsory investigation, if you choose to put it that way, would have a 
beneficial effect on both sides, and certainly the side that is in the wrong. 

Q. What would you say to compelling both parties to the controversy to file a state- 
ment of their grievances in some public office?—A. That would be a good thing to do. If 
- compulsory arbitration cannot be had, if there is a law compelling them to publish their 

case that would be beneficial, and I believe would stop a lot of the troubles now ex- 
isting. 

Q. Suppose the men should give a certain number of days’ notice before they should 
be allowed to go out on strike; that they should file a statement of their grievances in 
the office, say of the Supreme Court where everybody could see it, and a certain time 
afterwards the company be compelled to answer that statement, would that not be a 
good plan ?—A. Yes, it would be. 

Q. Then the attention of the public would at once be drawn to the controversy, 
and would soon begin to form an opinion about it ?—A. Yes, and public opinion would 
have a great deal to do with determining the action of the corporation or the men. 

Q. And failing a settlement you could have either compulsory investigation or 
compulsory arbitration?—A. Yes. 

Q. To what class of undertakings would you apply this compulsory arbitration ? 
—A. I believe, to public seryice corporations. I would take telephones—anything to 
which a franchise is given, or in which the public are directly interested. We have had 
experience in this city where the public suffered from these troubles. And the same 
‘with waterworks, and the same with the street railways. 

Q. With the number of strikes occurring recently it would take a judge his whole 
time looking after them?—A. No, I disagree with you, my Lord. They would probably 
get together and avoid so many strikes. They would be afraid of the courts, at all 
events. I know it would be the last thing I would like to do, to appear before a court 
of arbitration with my case, unless I knew it was absolutely right. I would try to com- 
promise before that. ; 

Q. What do you say as to the fear of the union that they would be harassed with 
legislation?—A. The court would protect that. The law would be settled by arbitration 
the same as it is with disputes between myself and other men. You make a judicial 
investigation—there is no getting away from that. If no union or corporation is 
afraid of the law there is no use talking about any from of judicial investigation or ar- 
bitration. 

Q. I think Mr. Russell’s point was that there seemed to be a fear on the part 
of incorporated unions that they would be a target for instant litigation. They 
would be the weaker party and a corporation like the C.P.R. would keep them in hot 
water?—A. Yes, but the law is inaugurated in the Dominion or Federal House and 
surely the members of the cabinet are not going to permit that to occur. If such a 
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thing would be done once or twice I fancy that law would be repealed or else cor- 
rected in such a way to make it difficult for the corporation to pursue such a policy. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. I suppose you would include coal mines ?—A. Yes, I would for the reason that 
that subject would include public carriers. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Would you make it possible for the state to initiate proceedings if necessary ? 
—A. At a certain stage, I should think so. If it became apparent that the public 
were to be inconvenienced. That would be the time. As I mentioned a moment ago, 
it does not seem an honourable thing that an individual in charge of them or. any 
individual should stop industry to the detriment of the third party who I say does. 
suffer. 

Q. I think there was a time here last summer when transportation was crowded, 
mines closed up, and fishing stopped?—A. Yes, in which the province suffered finan- 
cially and by reputation. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


‘Q. You think the state should step in and say, you have to operate these industries 
or give them to somebody who can?—A. That is my view. 

Q. What effect do you think unionism has upon men ?—A. The older they get 
the more conservative they are. 

Q. How does it effect them as employees in relation to the company ?—A. I don’t 
notice any difference of that kind. I have noticed in some cases it has been an im- 
provement in their habits. I know of several cases of men who have been poor work- 
men or disgracing themselves have been disciplined by their orders. Lots of the labour 
unions are very strict on that. They will not have in their union men of intoxicating 
habits to excess. I think if they are properly constituted and controlled they are of 
interest to the company. As I said the younger unions are inclined to be indiscreet 
with their powers. But in the older unions men become more conservative. That is 
my experience for twenty years. 

_ Q. When you spoke about foreign control, does that not apply to the older unions ? 
A. No, I don’t know of any union extending from one end to the other in the same way 
as the U..B. R. E. You take the Western Federation of Miners, and take the American 
Labour Union, they are all affiliated with U. B. R. E., or at least the U. B. R. E. is 
affiliated with them, controlled in a measure, but I know of no other union controlled 
that way. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. The engineers belong to an international union ?—A. Yes, but they are not 
affiliated with any other. 

Q. Their headquarters are in the United States?—A. Oh, yes, their headquarters 
are there, but Estes is the first international leader I have seen. They don’t interfere. 
They settle the matter by their own loeal union. They refer to the international as 
a last resort. In the event of strike being threatened, they often call in their presi- 
dent or someone in authority. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. It is likely you would have seen the international leader if you had had a 
strike 2—A. Well, we had strikes, but I never saw one. As I repeated to you, I never 
saw one interfere before. 


Q. They seem to have autonomy t—A. Yes. 
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Q. The engineers could settle their dispute with you if they went on strike without 
referring the matter to headquarters ’—A. Yes. You mean the engineers of this divi- 
sion could settle with me ? 

Q. Yes ?—A. They could only come out with me on the question of rates, and with- 
out reference to anybody else. If it was a general strike over the system I don’t know 
what the rules are. 

* QQ. The men here don’t have to get the approval of somebody outside to settle ?—A. 
Not as far as I know. 


His Lorpsurp.—If there is anything more that Mr. Marpole would like to state 
we would be glad to hear it. 


Mr. Davis.—Speaking of that thirty days’ notice, here is an article in the ‘ Railway 
‘Age’ which seems to deal with that very point. (Handed in.) 


J. H. Watson, sworn. 


By His Lordship: 

Q. What is your occupation ?—A. I am a custom-house officer at the present time. 
My trade is boiler-making. 

Q. Are you a member of any union?—Yes, I am secretary of the Boilermakers’ 
Union here. 

Q. Have you any other position?—A. Organizer of the American Federation of 
Labour, and was organizer of the Dominion Trades Congress. 

Q. How many unions have you organized?—A. About 36 or 37, I am not sure. 

Q. Different trades or occupations?—A. All different. 

Q. All under a common system ?—A. I mean to say, the charters about alike ?—A. 
Some are under the jurisdiction of the international union, some under the American 
Federation of Labour, some under what they call the National Union, and some under 
the Dominion Trades Congress, a purely Canadian organization. 

Q. What are the advantages of these international unions?—A. Well, there are 
a good many advantages in the international unions—that is, the true international 
union. The first is that if they get out of work here they can go to the other side and 
get work in any shop in America. 

Q. Could not that be done by affiliation?—A. It is doubtful whether they would 
do it. You cannot get work at the shops there unless you have your working card 
from the international union. Neither could you here if they carry out their affilia- 
tion strictly. 

Q. In the case of the boilermakers—I suppose they sre pretty well unionized ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. I mean all over America. How many would there be?—A. About 30,000, all 
one union called the International Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders of America. 

Q. I suppose they have a benefit fund?—A. No benefit, only a strike fund. 

Q. Who determines the strike question?—A. The local union itself. The men 
can go on strike without consulting the international head at all, but they won’t get 
any strike pay. They won’t recognize a strike unless they get permission. 

Q. When it comes to a settlement?—A. They can make their own settlement with- 
out interference from outside at all. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. What is that?—A. They make their own settlement without outside inter-. 
ference at all. 
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“Q. ‘Well, we had'‘a case in‘reference to the matter of the Garonne: in Victoria. 
A number of the Boilermakers’ Union said they wished to make an. arrangement, hut... 3 
the headquarters at Kansas City would not permit them to do so?—A. I should not |. 
_ believe that without I saw the authority for it. iss 
Q. Is Kansas City the headquarters?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship: 


Q. It has been given in a large body of evidence brought before this Commission 
with a view of suggesting that unions are not any too reliable in keeping faith with 
contracts with their employers?—A. They are not, I have to admit it. They don’t 
think—that’s the trouble; don’t give themselves time to think. 

Q. In some cases they are very prone to throw over a contract?—A. Yes, a good 
_ many. es oe 

Q. It occurs to me that if unions want to get the public on their side, the best 
thing is to show the public that they: appreciate a contract?—A. Yes, there is only 
one way to do that. ; 

Q. How?—A. I would make them incorporate and make them responsible for 
their actions. | . 

Q. Then it is alleged by those who oppose incorporation .that the benefit funds - 
might be made a target., There is no real difficulty about that, is there?—A. There are 
very few of them that have benefit funds,. aan a 

~  Q. The law at any rate could provide that, these benefits should be exempt 2—As 
[ don’t see any difficulty in it at all. | . 

Q. Have you under notice a case of unions breaking. a contract with its em- 
ployers?—A. Its own agreements? No, I don’t know that I have. 

Q. Have you any case in mind of a union threatening to do it and, being prevented 
by any officers of the order?—A. Well, I have known of officers of the order going and 
compelling them to live up to their agreement. In the case of the U.B.R.E. strike in 
- Revelstoke some of the machinists there that belonged to the International Machinists’ 
Union, but who went out on strike and had already joined the U.B.R.E. They had 
_made an agreement with the C.P.R. and these men had to give so long a notice. These 

men quit when the U.B.R.E. went out, quit work in spite of the contract. 

Q. How long were they out ?—A. Perhaps a fortnight. Then it was brought to 
the notice of Mr. O’Connell, the vice-president, and he ordered them back to work. 
After the vice-president inquired into it he ordered them back to work or else give 
up their card in the union. 3 

Q. On the ground of breach of faith with their employers ?—A. Certainly, it 
could not have been anything else. ae 

Q. Did they go back ?—A. Some did, and some quit rather than go back. Some. 
left the town.. 

Q. What proportion of them went back ?—A. I don’t know. There are machin- 
ists in the shop can give that information better than I can, The blacksmiths were 
the same way in Revelstoke. They did not quit work, but would not work with help- 
ers who were out on strike. They would not work with the helpers. 

Q. Were the helpers breaking a contract too {—A. As far as I know they were 
under the same agreement as what they are in Vancouver, as far as I know. ; 

Q. Were they ordered back to work ?—A. There was no one to order them back. 
That is the trouble with the Dominion Trades Congress. There is nothing at the 
back of the Congress to compel that. That is were the international has the ad- 
vantage. 

Q. That if the international is headed. by responsible men, that is the chief 
cause the local union are not allowed to break contracts {—A. Unions belonging to \ 
the international are not allowed to break contracts. =< . | ofteigee 
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Q. If they were left to themselves there might be some danger ?—A. In the case of 
our union, if it breaks its contract and goes out in sympathy they would withdraw 
the charter of the union. - 

Q. They don’t approve of sympathetic strikes 2—A. No. I have a copy of the 
mternational president’s letter over this strike here, because our men at one time— 
there was such a state of excitement over the U.B.R.E. they were liable to come out 
ut any moment. But we wanted to know just what powers we had from our head 
office. I had a letter from our international union to show. This is a copy of the 
letter that I got from our grand president in answer to a communication, So you 
will see how they stand in the matter. 


(Copy of letter put in as Exhibit 63. Diy 


Q. You might read that, Mr. Watson.—A. This i is a. copy : 


‘Now, in regard to the boilermakers ‘working on the C.P.R., will say, that. 
under no consideration will we allow any of our members to violate a con- 
tract, and if any of the men attach themselves ‘to any dual organization, or 
go out in sympathy with any other organization and violate their contract, 
they will immediately annul their card and a lodge that will encourage them 
to do so, we will call in their charter. We appreciate the sanctity of a con- 
tract, and if we do not live up to contracts, in a very short time the employers 
will refuse to make any with us. I hope you will so hotify those members, 

as you can rest oe that we will do just as stated in this letter: : 


~ Fraternally yours, 


J OHN McNett, 
ze G. P. 0. 


-Q. No doubt, Mr. Wilson, if all union men: altel s in the spite of: dint letter ihre 
weuld never have been any antagonism to unions ¢—A.- There are a number doing 
the right thing, but there are a number, I am sorry to say, who don’t do the right 
thing. There is an element getting into them that is killing them off altogether. 

Q. Will you just state what, that i is that is causing the trouble, ~ALI think the 
socialist element in the union is ‘causing the trouble. 

Q. In what way ?—A. They preach the doctrine of discontent. That is: what 
they are able to preach, and that is what they preach in the union and out of the 
union. 

Q. Their central doctrine is that there i is an irreconcilable hostility between em- 
ployers and the workmen ?—A. They keep up that doctrine, that there i is an antagon- 
ism between capital and labour. 

Q. And that belief is not shared by trade union mén ?—A. Not by quite a large 
number, no. - 

Q. That is to say their belief is that there is a necessary antagonism ?—A. They 
believe so, but that is not my belief. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make as to how that could be remedied 2—A. They 
know my stand. I have told them lots of times. I would throw him out of the union. 
If I knew a man was a socialist I would not allow the man into the union., If they 
do they are only taking a viper into themselves, that is all. 

Q. As a rule the socialists are opposed to the incorporation of unions ?—A, [ 
don’t know. I never had much talk with them. They are sure to be opposed to it. 
If they are going to make them responsible for their actions they are going to be 
opposed to it. 

Q. It seems reasonable that where there is power there should be responsibility 2 
—A. Certainly, undoubtedly. 

Q. I suppose the Canadian population is not large enough to have national 
unions. They would not be sufficiently strong ?—A. They might be a good deal 
stronger than they are if these socialists were not trying to drag phage 3 into. these 
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railway unions. Every union that had not an international head, I put into the 
Dominion Trades Congress, and now they want to put it into the American Labour 
Union. It has been my aim to strengthen it, and that cannot be done by working 
them out of it. . 

Q. Would you favour national unions ?—A. Yes, I am in favour of all unions 
that can be taken into the Dominion Trades Congress to go: there, that is those that 
have no international head. 


By Mr. Rowe : 

Q. Why does the Trades Congress require this ?—A. It is a matter of courtesy, 
I take it. For instance, I was not aware when I organized the laundry workers here 
that there was an international union for them, but when I sent the money to Mr. 
Draper for their charter, he sent the money back. and told me to apply to the secretary 
of the Internatiorial Laundry. Workers’ Union. *It is a matter of honour between the 
two. They won’t interfere with each other’s jurisdiction. . 

Q. The Dominion Trades. Congress does, not hold absolute jurisdiction.over the 
country, but. only over such orders as have not international affiliation ?—A. They 
have to do the: best. they can for the worker, and they know an international union 
is the best thing a worker can get: into—that is a bona fide international.. 


By His Lordship : Meer aie Ae : 

Q. Then when a particular trade does get .an international they. withdraw. from 
the Dominion Trades Congress and.go into the international 2—A. Suppose they 
organize here and take a charter, then suppose they grow strong enough to form an 
international union over there, then the Dominion Trades Congress would hand 
them over to the international union. 

Q. Then the Trades. Congress is a. sort of parliament of unions where they. dis- 
euss legislation ?—A. Purely a legislative ouy< 4) aney 

_ Q. And where they discuss matters that should be dealt with in the legislature ?— 
A. Yese4 ix ne 3 ; ye ae a 
_ Q. And that, of course, could be better done by them than international unions ?— 
—A. Certainly. You see the delegates that go to that congress are delegates from 
international unions. ee ie ase 

Q. Are there any delegates from the other side 2—A. One fraternal delegate 
from the American Federation of Labour, but the delegates who comprise the Trades 
Congress are made up of members of international unions. 

Q. But they are all men working in Canada ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your view of the sympathetic strike ?. Is it ever advisable 2—A. No, 
I don’t think so, not under any condition, — ; 

Q. How would you advocate the settlement of labour disputes ?—A. Compulsory 
arbitration is the only thing I see, and make unions incorporate. Make them respon. 
‘ sible for their actions, that is the only thing. 

Q. I suppose the boycott ought not to be employed ?—A. Well, I don’t know ; 
it is employed. I am not in favour of it, but I know it is employed. 

 Q. What do you say as to the blacklist 2—A. I don’t know anything about it ; 
I have heard about them in the press. I don’t know anything from experience, but 
I believe a good many men have suffered from them in the States. Men have told 
me they have walked from street to street. in the United States, walked from one 
store to another, from one town to another, and could not get employment. 

Q. You mean by the union 2—A. No, by employers. On account of taking part 
in some strike or something of that sort. 

Q. Don’t you think both the union and employer should be prohibited from black- 
listing ?—A, How do unions blacklist ? | 

Q. By posting a list of unfair people 2—A.. Yes, I never looked at it in that 


way before. I suppose. it is. 
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Q. Well, it might post a list of those who were fair, not post a blacklist t—A. 
They should only do to others what they want others to do to them; that is a sure 
thing. 

Q. For instance, in a paper which is known by the name of ce 4 Western Clarion? 
I think, published in Vancouver, we find a paragraph of this kind: ‘The Betraying 
Hand and Blood Money. The following men have returned to work and are scabbing: 
EK. V. Dangerfield, baggageman. John Ward, clerk > and so on. That is not an 
honourable thing to do, is it 2—A. Better look where it comes from. 

Q. That sort of practice should be condemned on the part of both employers and 
unions ?—A. I think so. If it is wrong in one case it is wrong in another. There is 
another thing in this paper. There were three men here Norco or something of 
that kind through the contractor here, Mr. Cook, completing his contract with them. 
The very men that are condemning that very building or that contract are the 
very men that are encouraging this American Labour Union that was organized ex- 
pressly to do an injury to the American Federation of Labour. «They never lose an 
opportunity of doing it. I think if one is good the other is. ; 

Q. Do the U. B. R. E. consider the engineers and firemen scabs because they did 
not come out ?—A. They look on me as a scab too because I encouraged other men to 
keep in. I don’t suppose any other man in this town had more abuse simply because 
I wanted the men to act the man and live up to their agreement. I am one of those 
fellows that believes if a man makes an agreement with an employer he has a right 
to live up to the letter of that agreement, and has a right to expect the employer to do 
the same. If he cannot live up to it, he cannot expect the employer to do it. If I 
was an employer and had a body of.men working for me, and they ever broke their 
agreement, I would take fine care not to make another one. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. A-member of your union who said that a contract could not stand against the 
interest of the union and authority of the headquarters is not saying what is your 
conception of that position ?—A. No. If it was left to headquarters it is not true, 
because that letter proves it. There is a letter from the grand president of the same 
union. 

Q. We had a case, nevertheless, where a body of men belonging to your order 
undertook to do certain work and at the command of Kansas City, through the in- 
vitation of an American lodge they ordered the men out and broke their agreement, 
and they did ?-A. I don’t think they went on strike. They had undertaken not 
to touch the work. 


By His Lordship : ' 

Q. What I have about that is: ‘We asked Kansas City what we should do. We 
explained the facts, that we were willing to go to work; that the Seattle men thought 
it would help them if we did not go to work, and also that we had promised to go to 
work. The reply was we were to work in conjunction with Seattle, so long as Seattle 
regarded it as unfair we could not go to work. We had to consult both Seattle and 
Kansas City. If we disobeyed the Kansas City people our charter would have been 
lost, and we would have been called scabs and could not have got a job anywhere, only 
in a non-union shop.’ Then he says: ‘I think a Canadian organization would be 
strong enough provided we had a good alien law.’?—A. I don’t think it. . There are 
only five lodges in Canada. 

Q. That was a very extraordinary case because it seemed to go to prove this: 
that a number of Canadian workmen on a ship in Victoria. were actually called out 
tecause of the action of some of people in Seattle, to which they were not in the 
slightest degree a party. That is a case which should not be allowed to continue!?—A. I 
think they only refused to’do the work. JI don’t know the circumstances of, the case. 


His Lorpsuir.—But if these men could not touch that: work it eould not be done ? 
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Mr. Birp.—Was that not a-case where the work.was sent from Seattle to be done 
-in Vietoria? | ai real ei 

His Lorpsuip.—Yes. | ‘ 

Mr. Rowr.—The machinists were having trouble with Moran Brothers in Seattle, 
and the owner wanted to get the boiler work done. Morans had entered into a ‘con- 
tract and he came to the Albion Iron Works, asking them to take the contract. The 
manager went into the matter with the men. They agreed to take the work. He 
went over and they still agreed to do it. Then the ship came over, and with it.a com- 
mittee from Seattle, who instructed these men not to do the work. The firm had taken 
the job on the faith of this promise made by the boilermakers. Kansas City and Seattle 
told these men in Victoria they were not to do it, and they did not. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You see it is getting to be a grave question, Mr. Watson, as to how far a 
Canadian organization should be interfered with from the other side ?—A. It is no 
good saying they were interfered with. ‘Iwo or three men came over from Seattle, and 
if the lodge were not willing they need not do it. 

Q. But the lodge at Victoria had received a reply from Kansas City that they were 
not to proceed under fear of losing their charter. Tf that sort of thing goes on the 
Canadian workman is a mere machine in the hands of somebody on the other side ?— 
A. My experience has been, if men who take the offices in these different unions state 
the case fairly to the executive head of the union, there would not be so much trouble 
to come to the right decision, but the trouble is in referring these things to head- 
quarters they have difficulty in getting at the right and the wrong and often jump at 
conclusions. At the same time, our international officers here and in every city should 
be very careful how they communicate things to the head office. There were two 
strikes here two years running in succession on the C. P. R. with the machinists. Our 
men came out on strike in sympathy with the machinists, and we had a telegram from 
the head office refusing that these men should come out on ‘strike in sympathy. 

Q. Was that obeyed ?—A. No, the men took the bit in their teeth and went out. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Do you take an oath in your order on joining ?—A. Yes, there is an obligation, 
an oath and obligation. The whole of them, as far as I have seen. I don’t think the 
oath is in any way detrimental, I have never come across one that was detrimental. 
Only an oath that they would be true to one another. 


By Mr. Bird: 

Q. Do you believe in politics in unions ?—A. Not in unions, no, 

Q. You say that should not be introduced as part of discussion or part of any 
policy ?—A. It should not be brought into the union. 

Q. When did you come to that conclusion ?—A. That has been my conclusion 
from experience gained within these last two years. 

Q. Then before that you were of the opinion that politics were a proper thing in 
the union ?—A. Not in the union. 

Q. Do you remember writing a letter to the ‘ Boilermakers’ Journal’ in June last? 
_—A. I would like to see it. : 

Q. You did not state that ‘the sooner that labour gets into politics and gets in 
quickly to end the present economic system. by declaring with a common voice for 
social democracy, the better’ ?—A. No, I don’t know that I held such opinions as all 
that. ; hekahis 
~  Q. You didn’t write this : ‘The old chestnut of.no politics in the union is all 
humbug—let us shout it everywhere. The workers must enter politics or die. Let us 
to the polls, as on. Labour Day we parade to show our strength, so on election day 
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let: us march to the polls and record our solid vote as one man for one of our choice 
from our own ranks, who are workers like ourselves, and instead of showing the world 
our strength, let it be felt with a mighty blow that shall forever put an end to the 
present economic system and party government, which is giving away our inheritance 
and making slaves of all’?—A. That is not my language. : 

Q. Will you swear that you did not write that ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever see an article in the ‘Journal of the Boilermakers’ Union’ of 
June last appearing over your name ?—A. I will swear that I did not write it. 

Q. That you did not dictate it or send it ?—A. I swear it never. appeared in the 
‘ Boilermakers’ Journal’ in the exact words you are reading. 

Q. I hold in my hands what purports to be a quotation from the letter signed by 
you ?—A. I have read it. The whole thing is a tissue of lies. 

Q. You say the quotation is false 2—A. I want to tell you this’: that. my whole 
action in this city contradicts it. 

Q. Do you say this quotation is false ?—A. Yes, that is false. 

Q. You say that ‘with full knowledge of having read it:?—A.: Yes; I have read it 
—the whole thing. . 

Q. You stated the: fact that ugly names had been called you by reason of your 
recent position in connection with labour matters A. rt never said scab, but know 
how I am looked’ one #253) sou bive: 

Q. You are looked upon as Pore cic tite e a forint Gan eal Pret tA, I 
don’t know. 

Q. You hold a position in the post office ?—A. No, I don’t. 

Q. In the customs ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have recently been dismissed from the Trades and Labour Council ?— | 
A. No. 

Q. You are still a member of the Trades and Labour Council ?—A. No. 

Q. You have been until recently 2?—A. Until about four months. 

Q. You were politely told you were not required ?—A. No. 

Q. Was. there any pressure brought to bear upon you to leave 1A. No. pressure 
whatever. I left of my own free will. 

Q. Don’t you know that the Dominion Trades Congress passed a resolution stating 
that any man appearing on a public platform in support of either the Conservative 
or Liberal party was to be looked on with discredit 2—A. Yes, that was a. socialist 
move, done at the last minute. / 

Q. Apparently it has got in advance of your sentiments which have apparently 
changed as to socialists ?—A. That would be an advance of mine. It is a long way 
from being socialist yet. 

Q. At the same time by reason of all this you were a discredited member of the 
local organization, the Trades and Labour Council ?—A. Well, I don’t know. 

Q. Were you not a delegate from the Boilermakers’ Union ?—A. Yes, and my 
union withdrew its delegates. There was no question about being turned out, My 
union withdrew its delegates. I don’t want you to make insinuations against me, be- 
cause you will get them back. 


By His Lordship : Boat 

Q. There is one telegram here (indicating). you might tell us about 2—A. That is 
right. One of our union was fined $25 for quitting his work and breaking his agree- 
ment in Revelstoke. That was done by the local union here. 

Q. Was this man a member of the local union here ?—A. Our jurisdiction extends 
to Nelson, because there are not enough to form a separate union. The union fined 
him $25 and they afterwards took it off, because they found he was only out from the 
old country and he was new to the business. He withdrew from the organization 
and that settled it. . 
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Q. There is a telegram here from Kansas City apparently to. you : ‘ Avoid sympa- 
thetic strike.’ .This order prohibits ?—A. That was in.answer. to a resolution, or not a 
resolution, but an order made by my union ata special meeting called to discuss the 
U.B.R.E. affair. They arranged there the question that I was to ask the headquarters, 
and that was the answer, to avoid a sympathetic strike. 

Q. What followed the word ‘unless.’ The words are blotted out ?—A. I don’t 
know. I took the telegram down to the men at the shops, and I have not seen it since. 
There was no sympathetic strike. Our men kept at work. 

Q. Who is Mr. Garnham ? 

Mr. Birp.—I understand he was the former agent of the U.B.R.E. before Mr. 
Halton—the acting agent. ot 


By Mr. Foley : . . 

Q. You said under no condition would you approve of the violation of a contract ? 
—A. No. : 

Q. Suppose that an employer violated. his. contract, would you consider the con- 
tract broken ?—A. Certainly. e 

Q. Then if by any means he violated his agreement would you feel justified in vio- 
lating yours -?—A. Certainly. cae Fes PETE 8 Sg 

Q. In your self-defence ?—A. Certainly. I should not think the agreement was in 
existence if he violated it. - rnin erg . roe 


Saran, McDonabb, sworn. 
By His Lordship : re Retohe! 2 
Q. You are the proprietor of a boarding house, I think ?—A, Yes. - 
Q. You understand you are not here voluntarily—that you have been compelled 
intonine heteit— Aes Ker Bins Gili yy ty Ca aries eas pea 
Q. How long have you been proprietor of this house?—A. Eight years in August, 
but I have been always keeping boarders since the fire here. 


Q. What class of boarders ?—A. Clerks and ordinary men working in foundries 


and places like that. . 

Q. Mechanics and clerks ?—A. Yes. . : a 

Q. Some few days ago you were waited on by some men, were you not, regarding 
your keeping certain boarders ?—A. Yes. It was the moulders that were boarding 
with me, that belonged to the union, the moulders’ union. There were three of them. 

Q. They came to you and said what ?—A. They didn’t want me to keep these men 
who came from the C.P.R. 

Q. What men ?—A. The men that were working for the C.P.R., that were working 
in the place of the strikers. apa 

Q. How many of such men were there 2—A. After they broke up the boarding 
house—the C. P. R. was boarding them there—about eight or ten. I had one for eight 
years and they wanted me to let him go. 

Q. How many men ?—A. Eight or ten. 

Q. Including one man who had been with you for nearly eight years ?—A. Yes, 
that was seven years last Christmas. 

Q. It was on the ground that these men were scabs 2—A. Yes. I told them I 
could not possibly do it. They were paying their way and were respectable men in the 
house, and for the men they wanted to go I told them that was impossible, I had no 
reason whatever. I told them if any of them had done anything dissatisfying to their 
union I could not do anything to have them go. 
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Q. What happened then /—A. They left me. There were five Jeft.altegether. 

Q. Did they tell you if you didn’t send away these men they would go 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Anything else 7—A. No. . They didn’t say they would post me as unfair. I 
told them I had legal advice, and if they put my name up in lodge or union hall that 
I would have en prosecuted, which is what I was prepared to do. 

Q. What did they say to that ?—A. They didn’t say anything; they said they were 
going and they went. 

Q. They didn’t say they would post you up ?—A. No, they didn’t. Not that I 
ever heard. 

.  Q. Was there any dispute between these men in your house ?—A. No, they never 
said a word to the men, to my knowledge. 

Q. What time was this ? How long ago ?—A. This was some ec Hes perhaps the 
last of April, I think, when this happened. 

Q. About the time of the outbreak of the strike?—A. No, that was after the strike. 

Q. The C.P.R. boarded the men—the scabs, as we call them ?—A. ‘Yes, until about 
that time. 

Q. Is your boarding house near the O.P.R. ?—A. No, my boarding house is on 
Richards street. 

Q. Have any union men come to board with you ?—A. No, I have union men with 
me who would not go. 

Q. Did these union men who stayed with you say anything to the men who went 
out ?—A. One of them said he thought they were a little hasty in doing what they vy did. 

Q. You heard that ?—A. No, one of them told me he said that. 

Q. Have you felt any particular effect on your business ?—A. No, I have always 
had my place full. 

Q. So it has not affected you ?—A. No. 

Q. Did any of these men say they would not eat at the same table with these peo- 
ple ?—A. No, I never heard anything of that kind said. 

Q. They simply said they could not stay there ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That unless you turned them out they would go tA. Yes, they said they 
could not stay. 

Q. Do you know whether you have been posted up or not ?—A. No, I don’t, ene 
if it is up it is not interfering with my business. I was going to es it. up altogether 
sooner than be beaten. I didn’t know what they might do. 

Q. You were going to give up the boarding house ?—A. Yes, sooner than I would 
be beaten. I don’t know whether they could do anything to hurt my business, and I 
didn’t like to have to give up. 

Q. Are you dependent on the boarding house for a living ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you a married worman ?/—A. I am a widow since 1891. 

Q. And you have no other way of making a living ?—A. No other way. 

Q. All I would say to you is that these three men are not fit to be in any decent 
boarding house. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. These were not U.B.R.E. men ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. It was just an individual instance of unionism carried ‘6 extremity git As Yes, 
the U.B.R.E. never said one word to me. 


Mr. Birrv.—I might say, Mr.. Commissioners, that a better. sentiment prevailed 
and that there has been no instance of fighting women by these unfair tactics. 

His Lorpsur.—I think these three men are a disgrace to unionism and are not 
fit to be in any decent boarding house. 

Mr. Birp.—There are lots of men claiming to be Christians. _These are individuals 
exampies. 
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Q. How many union men are there in your house ?—A. I could not say’; I 
never bothered so long as they were respectable and minded their own business: 

Q. There were some union men remained when the others left?—A. Yes, T could 
rot say how many, ) 


WituiAM D. Murr, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You are a baker 2—A. Yes; I run a bake-shop at Mount Pleasant. 

Q. That is a suburb of Vancouver ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been in business ?—A. I have been baking about eight 
years. 

Q. Have you had any contracts baking bread for the C. P. R. ?—A. Not the 
©. P. R., the C. P. N. I have been furnishing them bread for about two years, up to 
the present time. I am supplying them to-day. a 

Q. Have you had any difficulty, arising out of the fact of your having a contract, 
with any union ?—A. Yes, there was some trouble with the C. P. R. and their men 
at the time of the U. B. R. E. strike, and I was supplying the Princess May with 
bread. I was advised by the union not to supply that ship any longer. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. What union ?—A. The, Bakers’ Union—the journeymen. 


By His Lordship : te 

Q. To refrain from supplying bread to the Princess May ?—A. Yes, I had a letter 
from the union, advising me that this boat was unfair. | “a 

Q. Have you got that letter ?—A. I have not got it with me; I can tell you what 
is in it. It wanted to know about my contract, and if I knew they were on the un- 
fair list. It was from the Journeymen Bakers’ Union. s 

Q. That is different from the Masters’ Union ?—A, Yes. We have no Masters’ 
Union here. It was from the secretary, Mr. McLean. 

Q. And that letter stated the Princess May was on the unfair list, and requested 
you to stop supplying bread ‘—A. Yes. He wanted to know if I was aware that these 
boats were on the unfair list, especially the Princess May. I am supplying a lot of 
the boats, but it was this one particularly. They wanted to know about the nature 
of my contract with the company. I replied that I kept no record or unfair list, 
except men who did not pay. About my contract, it was my business, and nobody 
else’s, and that I should keep on supplying them, which I have done and am yet. 

Q. Any reply to that ?—A. A few days after that the men were advised to boy- 
cott my shop. 

Q. How do you know ?—A. I had a second letter. 

Q. What language did that letter use 2? Have you got that letter /—A. I have 
not got it with me; I think I have that one. Just about what was in it was that 
after Monday morning, if I continued supplying these boats, that my shop would be 
on the unfair list. Monday would be the 6th April—I believe that is the correct 


date. 
Q. Were the men called out 1—A. Yes. 


Q. By whom ?—A. By this union. A meeting was called and they were advised 
to quit. There were eight or nine in the shop. We employ nine now. vd 
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-Q. Did you have any talk with the men before they went out ?—A. Yes, I advised 
them what was coming. I showed them my letters, and the men agreed to stay with 
me—all but two. 

Q. These’ two men went out—what did they say as to their reason for going out ? 
—A. Because I was supplying these boats that were unfair. 

Q. In the interests of the union or that they were compelled ?—A. I believe it was. 

Q. Was it because they had to obey the union, or because they thought the action 
of the union was proper ?—A. I would suppose both, but I have nothing to show that. 

Q. Was there anything passed in the conversation with you that would give some 
light on that ?—A. I have not much to show. Of course, anything that was unfair 
we would not be supposed to.supply it. For instance, I had a car of flour consigned 
to me, and as the teamsters were on strike I could not get it delivered. Consequently, 
I had to use a wholesale warehouse—have the flour put in there and get it delivered 
through that. I am showing this to show that I was not supposed to have anything 


: : aN 


to do with these boats because they were unfair. 


By Mr. Rowe: | Eien r eee ee Bala i 
Q. Had you other boats besides the Princess May 2—A. Quite a lot of the O.P.N. 


boats. Any that asked for it, gotit, mea g | ae 
Q. Do your contracts with the C.P.N. represent a large portion of your business? 
—A. No, I think a small part. RO RAEAE SET Re fe Mie nee ED Ws 


By His Lordship: _ as 

Q. Did you have a written contract with the O:P.N. fA. INO. eh 

Q. Any written contract with your men ?—A. Yes, they signed a contract with 
me last year. It runs from the 1st of July—to work, with me for a certain time at 
certain wages. | ey whe: whe: $ ho ast eee 

Q. Anything about notice to quit 2—A. No. 

Q. Where is that contract 2—A. I have it down at my office. +n 

Q. We would like to have all these papers—will you look for them ?—A. Well, I 


think I may not be able to find them. | PRN edie, UG 
Q. Have these men come back since ?—A. No, they have’ been working for other 


people and walking around part of the time. 
Q. Did you put men in their places ?—A. Yes, I had no difficulty in getting men. 
By Mr. Rowe :- ; . is | 
Q. Were they union men ?—A. No, non-union men, 
By His Lordship : ; 
Q. You have union men ?—A. No, not now. All are non-union since that 
trouble. } ‘ 
By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Are these men who remained with you not union men ?—A. They were, but 
they were discharged from the union because they remained in my shop. I believe 
there are six. One of the men who will follow me has got a paper to show the names. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. Was your contract in regard to supplying the Princess May in existence prior 
to the strike ?—A. Yes, I have been supplying these boats since I have been in Van- 
couver. 

. Q. Was not the chief difficulty in regard to this union that you were supplying 
the Yosemite and the Rithet, on which the scabs were being boarded?—A. I wag 
supplying them too. 
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Q. You got the contract: substquentto the strike ¢—A. No: -I have been supply- 
ing the Princess May and several of the others: for the last two years—for the summer 
before this. 

Q. Were the Yosemite and the Rithet not mentioned?—A. No mention of any 
boats at all; I simply went to the purchasing agent and asked him for this business. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. This letter you got from the union was in regard to the Princess May ?—A. 
Yes. 
By Mr. Bird: 
Q. You can produce this contract with the C.P. N. 2—A. I have no written con- 
tract with them. 
Q. Your contract is dining more than. your ordinary contract with people who 
buy bread tickets 2—A. With anybody, yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. In the letter you got from the union there was no reference to the Rithett— 
A. No, I don’t think these boats were used as boarding houses then; I believe they 


were boarding in cars, but I would not be sure, and that shortly stead this the boats 
were put here. I know about the Yosemite and Rithet afterwards, TI think, 


a 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. Did the action of the union in placing you on the unfair list affect. your busi- 
ness ?—A. A little. Some of the union men have quit buying bread. TI probably lost 
forty or fifty private. houses, 

'  Q. Were you posted as unfair ?—A. I have not been to their labour hall. There 
has been nothing in the newspapers. 


, By His Lordship :. re 2 

“Q. Who is the man in ooHaree of the union TA. T could not say. 

His Lorpsuip.—I suppose Mr. Russell can tell us about. this unfair ar ae 

Mr. Russeru.—Mr. Muir, I believe, is posted by the Bakers’ Union because he in- 
sisted on supplying bread to the scabs. The noticé is there, on the blackboard, signed 
by the secretary of the Bakers’ Union. 

His Lorpsuip.—We will get a full account of that practice later. 

Wirness.—I might also say that at the time these men were taken out of my shop, 
several of the men belonging to the Bakers’ Union went to a lot of places in the city— 
grocery stores—and went to the hotels, restaurants and other places, and solicited them 
to guit buying bread from me. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. What was your total income before this per month ?—A. I could only give you 
the number of loaves. We were turning out before the strike about 20,000. 

Q. And by reason of these forty or fifty families leaving you ?—A. We are still 
turning out about 20,000. We have picked up all we have lost. We did not lose many 
stores. We lost three or four stores. 

Q. Did they tell you so ?—A. They told the drivers. Some restaurants quit us. 
No hotels quit us to my knowledge. 
Q. Can you give us the name of one of these grocery stores 2?—A. Well, I could 
not at the moment. If I come back after dinner I could. 
_ Q. Can you give us the names of any people who quit doing business with you ?— 
A. T could bring a list, but I have not it with me. I believe I advised my bookkeeper 
to keep a record, so that we would know just what that list was. That was done purely 


for curiosity. 2 to ; 
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By Mr, Rowe’: AR a sil toy beh iodo 


“Ol Did any of the customers say they stopped on account ee this action y hay Yes, 
there were either sons or fathers, or somebody in the house belonging to the U.B.R.E., 
consequently they could not buy bread of us. 

Q. How many cases of that ?—A. I could not say how many. I can get a list 
made out and give it to you pretty closely. 

Q. What was your supply per month to the steamboats ?—A. In winter time it 

-smounted to very little. Previous to this these boats were not running north. We 
have a standing order for about 300 loaves every time she sails. They take about 
that. For the last two months I would say about 900 to 1,200 each month, say 1,000 to 
1,200 loaves a month. That has been for the months of April and May, and June will 
be about the same. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You had better bring these papers after lunch ?2—A. You want to know the 
vames of the people who quit us ? 

Q. We want the names, we want the two ite and we would like to look at that 
agreement ?—A. I don’t know about the letters, but I am faslshed I have the agree- 
ment, 


Cuartes A. WILBAND, sworn.. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You are a journeyman baker @—A. Yes: 

Q. And you are in the employ of the last witness, Mr. Muirt—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. How long 7—A. For about two years. 

Q. Are you now an employee ?—A. Yes, sir. _ - 

Q. You have heard what the last witness said about the trouble’ he had Nee Yes, 
I heard what he said all right. 

Q. What have you to say about the action of the union ?—A. Well, the union 
wrote to him and told him he was not to supply that boat or else tier. would call the 
men out. JI was a member of the union. 

Q. Are you now ?—A. No, for I considered they were not deine what was right 
by the man, so I withdrew from the union and stayed with the shop. 

Q. Were you told by the secretary of the union that you had to come out 2—A, 
Well, he gave us verbal notice, but the rule is he should write us by written notice to 
attend a special meeting, and it was only just a verbal notice and we didn’t go. 

Q. You didn’t go to the meeting ?—A. No. 

Q. How many journeymen bakers are there in town ?—A. At that time there were 
22 members in the union. I have been a member of the union for three years. The 
fact is I was a chartered member. I worked in the city previous to the time that there 
Was a union. 

Q. You didn’t go to the meeting. Were you ordered ott by the secretary or the 
union ’—A. We got notice that we were to be called out, a verbal notice. 

Q. Who gave it to you ?—A. It was the secretary. 

Q. Who is the secretary ?—A. His name is McLean. 

Q. Where did he give it to you—A. At the shop. He said if we. kent on working 
at that shop which supplied the company’ s men they would enforce : a ane on us of $25 
for each week we worked. 
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Q. What did you say ?—A. We told him we would stay with the-shop and did not 
intend to go out. We told him the reason we did not intend to go out was that we 
didn’t think they were running the union by union principles. 3 

Q. And you think it is not good unionism to call you out on strike because your 
employer was supplying the Princess May ?—A. No, for the simple reason that if he 
was supplying the boat it would not make any difference to us who he supplied the 
bread to, as long as we got our hours and our wages. z: 

Q. How many men disobeyed this summons to come out ?—A. Five men. 

Q. Five stayed with the shop and two with the union ?~A. There was one man 
working a day or two, and the other man, named Evans, he was the only man who 
went out. Fs ‘ 

Q. What has become of the union since ?—A. I don’t know for sure whether it is 
existing or not, but I heard it was running. 

Q. This union is a branch of the International Bakers’ Union ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did none of you men complain to headquarters about the action of this union ? 
A. Yes, as a body we wrote to headquarters for a decision. 

Q. Have you got an answer ?—A. We got an answer, and they turned us down, 
supporting the local union in their action. 

Q. Have you the letter ?—A. No, but that was the effect of it. The letter stated 
that the local union here had done right and that we had to go back, and all the fines 
would be clear if we went back in the union. 

Q. Have you the letter ?—A. No. There are some of them have it. 

Q. I mean the letter you got from headquarters as well as the one you sent @—A. 
I have not the letter, but I guess some of the men have. 

Q. It is important to know exactly what was done. You say you can get a copy 
of the letter sent 2—A. Yes, and I am pretty sure I can get the reply. 


By Mr. Bird: 
Q. Do you know a baker named Joseph Davidson has been on the unfair list ?— 
A. Yes, ever since the union started. ; tov cere 


By His Lordship : 
Q. What was the ground for that ?—A. The ground was that the men wanted to 
see him concerning an agreement in dispute, and he would not have anything to do 


with the union. | 
Q. He was a sensible man not to have anything to do with this kind of union. 


By Mr. Bird: ube . 
Q. Were you one of the parties voting to put J oseph Davidson on the unfair list ? 
A. No. I never voted to put him on the unfair list. 
Q. Did you oppose it in any union meeting? Did you consider it a proper’ thing 
‘to do 2—A. I didn’t consider it a proper thing. I did not vote either way. I was 


only one of the members. Z 
Q. You did not think it neeessary to stand up for any man’s privileges ?—A. No, 


I didn’t vote either way. 

Q. If you had happened to be in any other shop and not in your shop you would 
have voted for posting Muir on the same list ?—A. No, when I was working in another 
shop I voted to get Muir on the fair list. There had been previous attempts made of 
that sort. 

By Mr. Rowe: ee | 3 | 
Q. On what grounds ?—A. On the ground of supplying this boat. 


By Mr. Bird: 
Q. How could that be 2 Were you working in another shop during the strike ?— 
A. Not exactly during the strike, but some time before this. 
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-Q. It was during some other strike 2—A. Concerning other troubles... 

Q. And Mr. Muir had been supplying scabs on other occasions ?—A. I don’t know: 
for sure; as far as the Journeymen Bakers’ Union is concerned it did not matter who 
the boss supplies. As long as you get the hours you ask for and the wages, it don’t 
make any difference to you who he supplies his stuff to. 


By His Lordship : sib 
Q. Then your union in putting anyone on the unfair list went beyond. its con- 
stitution and beyond its rights 2—A. Yes, at 
Q. Your union is only authorized to object to the question of wages and hours 2? 
—A: Yes, that is all. Of course, as far as finances are concerned they help other 
unions as well. on 
Q. Have they any benevolent purposes ?—A. No. igh athoee 
Q. They merely contribute to the support of the Trades and Labour Council in 
Vancouver ?—A. Yes. ' bE EDGY PE) AS Rig IN Ge ts 
Mr. Rowr.—It would be wise to know to what length this union would go in the 
case of bread. It seems to me there are some other people than scabs. who would look 
~ like murderers who would refuse to supply bread. } : 
~*Mr: Birp.—You shall not live by bread alone, it is said !. - mig! og 
Mr. Rowz.—Has anyone got a copy of the constitution: of that Bakers’ Union ?: 
Wirness.—Yes, I have a copy at home, I will bring it. 


‘Grorce NELsoN, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 

Q.: You‘are a journeyman’ baker ?~A."Yes, 880025 Ute ps REE 

Q: You have been’ in the émploy ‘of Me) Muir tA Yes; for two years: 

Q. Were you a member of this Bakers’ Union ’—A. Yes, sir. RSG? we 

Q. Were you called out at the time were were speaking of ?—A. No, sir, I was ex- 
pelled from the union, two days before the shop was ordered out on strike because I 
wrote a letter to the headquarters to ask information. ate : 

Q. What reason was there for expelling you for that 2—A. I wrote to head- 
quarters to ask whether they could order me out on strike when my employer was 
acting up to agreement as to wages and hours. e Y 

« Q. Did you have a written agreement with Muir *—A. So far as wages and hours 
are concerned. $ oy as 

Q. And you considered by going out you were breaking a contract 2—A. Yes. 

Q. And for that reason you wrote the headquarters to find out? Have you a 
copy of that letter ’—A. No, but I have a copy of the letter that I got from head- 
quarters. I simply wrote that I was a member of local union 46, and I asked in the 
letter if local 46 could order our shop out in sympathetic strike when my employer 
was acting up to our agreement and contract. That was all I wrote. 

Q. You got a letter from headquarters ?—A. Y es, I was expelled the same night 
I showed the letter to the union. A fine was put on me of $25. I would not pay it 
and I was expelled. That was four days after, The first meeting I brought up a copy 
of the letter I had written. When that was read, I was expelled. The expulsion was 
passed by unanimous vote. I was fined and would not pay, and then I was expelled. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Did everyone vote in favour of the expulsion ?—A. Yes, except one man from 
our shop—he did not vote at all. None of the rest of the shop were there. 
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- Q. Is he one of the men who have since gone out ?—A. No, he is in the shop 
still. 
By His Lordship : 


Q. You say you have not kept a copy of the letter you sent ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Is it against the rules to write a letter of that sort ?—A. No, we have the right 
to do that. I was also an officer in the union; I was the statistician. 
His Lorpsuip.—You can read this letter: 


(Witness reads copy of letter received by him. from headquarters of union— 


Exhibit 64.) 


. By His Lordship : rar 
Q. They evidently upheld the action of the union ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: — DBP 3 
Q. Is that union affiliated with the American Labour Union ?—A. No, sir. Their 
headquarters are in Cleveland, se Oe aS Fa Lane 
Q. Then evidently you were to abide by the action of the union in one case and 
not in the other ?—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship >> MO 25 GOS i 

Q. What they said was that you should obey the orders of the union, but you 

had the right to ask information ?—A. When they fined me they said I had no right. 

The secretary said he was the man, and if I wanted any information I had to ask 

the union. I studied the constitution book. This is not the only union I have joined. 

The constitution allows you to communicate with the headquarters any time you wish, 
and therefore I did it. ocala! 

Q. Is this union still existing ?—A. It is still going—two. or three. men in work 

in the unien. Of course the New. Westminster bake-shops are the same union—the 


two cities. joe ae 


| By Mr, Rowe : s 

Q. The meaning of that is that. you must break a contract if you make one, if 
the union orders it ?—A. A contract on either side. No alterations to be made on 
either side under thirty days’ notice. . 

Q. I mean the law of your union is that you must break a contract if the union 
orders it 2A. In the constitution it says: If any dispute occurs between master 
and servant, they must try and settle it as peaceably as they can. A strike is the last 
thing that must come on the board. By the way, they ordered us out on strike. You 
have to have two-thirds of a vote, and there was no two-thirds vote at. the meeting 
that night. ; 

Q. Who was the cause of your being ordered out ?—A. The cause was because 
my employer was serving the Princess May. 

Q. But did the secretary of the Bakers’ Union have any communication with any 
other union ?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Why should they take up this matter without anybody asking it ?—A. (None.) 

Mr. Birp.—Mr. Russell will.probably be here this afternoon, I suppose. 

His Lorpsuip.—We would like to find out about this blacklist. 

Mr. Birv.—He told me he was going to see some of the members of the Bakers’ 
Union and the Trades and Labour Council. 

His Lorpsuie.—We would like to have this unfair list fully explained. 

Q. Does the constitution require a two-thirds vote before the men can be called 


out 2A. Yes. 
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*Q. Did they have a two-thirds vote ’—A. I was not there, but all. the members 
have got to be at the meeting when the strike is called,.and all members were, not 
there. All members have got to be notified in written order, which was not done. No 
one in our shop got a written notice. I was expelled,on Thursday afternoon,.and this . 
happened on a Saturday. 

Q. You say there was no written notice for a two-thirds vote ?—A. All the mem- 
bers were not at the meeting, and a written notice was not given at all. 


CHARLES A. WILBAND, recalled. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You say you did not get written notice of this meeting 2A, No. 

Q. Do you know by what majority the resolution was passed which called you out ? 
—A. It was not a two-thirds majority. 

Q. Were you there ?—A. No, I was not there that night. The five who stayed out 
were not there at all. 

Q. How do you know there was not two-thirds ?—A. We were supposed to be 
notified in writing and we were not. We had meetings about every night of the week, 
and we thought we would not go unless we had a written notice. 

Q. Did you object to the meeting considering the matter on the ground that you 
had no written notice ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you send written notice to the effect that you Speed ?—A. No. 

Q. You did not go to any meeting ?—A. No, we did not go to any meeting. 


VANCOUVER, June-12, 1903. 


Mr. Davis.—If the Commission will call Mr. Marpole for a moment 

His Lorpsuip.—In view of the fact that I understand a settlement is. practically 
assured : ‘ 

Mr. Davis.—I understand that, owing to the good offices of the cae es in 
that regard, a settlement is practically assured. 


His Lorpsuip.—I would say that the time taken by the Osmania daira would: be 
very materially lessened if the same admission were made as in the Supreme Court, 
that is, that originals are originals and copies copies, and that the Commission can 
draw their own conclusion. 


Mr. Birp.—I have also, on behalf of the U. B. R. E., to tae the Oseanitseion 3 for 
their intervention. I feel that had it not been for them matters would not have been 
in so satisfactory a position to-day. I sincerely hope that the negotiations that have 
been going on may result in the announcement of a satisfactory settlement on behalf 
of the U. B. R. E. 

Mr. Davis.—Of course, it, aie be remembered that the strike is settled between _ 
the C. P. R. and the striking men. 


His Lorpsuir.—I am very glad that the Commission has been of assistance: in ; 
bringing about a happier relation’ between the men and the company. I. hope our. 
efforts will have comeing to do in bringing this about, and with troubles in the. 
future. 


CHARLES A. WILBAND—Vancouver, June 11. 
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‘'R. Marpo.e, recalled. 
By Mr. Davis : 

Q. Will you please say what were the reasons for certain men being’ sent east in 
February, first Wilson and Dick, second Halton, and third Foulds ?—A. In the case 
of Wilson, as in the case of Dick, by the desire of certain officers of this company, who 
wished to do a good turn to both men, absolutely without the intention of hurting 
either of them. That I know for a positive fact. In the case of Messrs: Foulds and 
Halton, it was done from Mr. Ogden, without reference to me whatever. I simply 
received a telegram from Ogden to send these two men. The explanation of what it 
was for, and the matter was discussed months before, was that the accountant’s branch 
would be separate from my office. That is the reason they went east. 

Q. Were other men in corresponding divisions called to Montreal at the same time? 
—A. I understand so. From Winnipeg and somewhere else. 

' Q. There was an impression prevalent among some of the employees at one 
time that Mr. Purvis was sent south by you with a view of getting information in con- 
nection with the U. B. R. E. Why was Mr. Purvis sent south ?—A. He was sent south 
for the betterment of the men’s position here. I was asked to try and find out the 
rates of pay on other roads south, and Mr. Purvis, my chief clerk, was selected for that 
purpose and made reports. I am glad you asked me the question, because I explained 
it fully to the committee, as I wanted to explain to the striking employees, that it was 
for the one special object of improving their condition, and the result was they got 
increases on the Ist of February. : 

Q. There has been some talk about blacklisting. “Will you explain to the Commis- 
sioners whether there is any blacklist on the C.P.R., or what there is which might be 
considered as a system of blacklist 2—A. The system on the road is that when a man is 
dismissed or suspended, I should say that a list is made up at the end of the month of 
all cases of discipline of that kind, and sent to each general superintendent on the 
system. That is all that is done, but the impression I gathered from the evidence here, 
and expressions I heard before, that this company sends a blacklist to every Amercan 
road, is absolutely false. 

Q. There seems to be an impression that there was an agreement between the 
C.P.R. and other roads with reference to something of that sort ?—A. I never heard of 
it, and I never had any correspondence with American roads as to that. I simply 
enswered questions as to cause of dismissal, that is all. 

Q. As a result of Mr. Purvis’ visit south, do you know how the rates paid on the 
Pacific division to clerks, &c., compare with rates in Seattle, or south ?—A. I attempted 
1c estimate them as far as I could without knowing the specific duties of each man, and 
if there is any error in the figures it is mine. I went through what my chief clerk 
told me, and the evidence he producéd, always having in mind what I considered was 
the extent of their work done here in comparison with theirs. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. Is not this information of the general superintendent collected in the head office 
of the company at Montreal ?—A. No, by me here, and I may say, Mr. Bird, that I 
never did any since the strike began. 

Q. Is there not a book kept in the head office at Montreal called a staff record book? 
—A. There may be, but I don’t know it officially. Possibly, I should judge there 
would be. 

Q. Is it not the custom of the company to keep complete records of a man’s career, 
which would include inquiry into his record for some years prior to his employment. by 
the company ?—A. Yes, we do that ourselves here. 

Q. And for the sake of reference I should say these documents are filed in sched- 


ules similar to the system used by mercantile establishments ‘—A. Well, I know noth-. 
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ing, about the system regarding the staff book: I simply sent information there, and 
that is all I know. : 

Q. Suppesing you want to get a man’s record who has previously worked on any 
division of the railway ?—A. On this division ? 

Q. Supposing a man has worked, say on the Atlantic. division, and he is out here 
and applies for employment, what is.the course you. adopt 2—A. He should produce a 
certificate of service when he applies. ; 

- Q. Then in regard to the clearance ?—A.. If we get a clearance we write ‘to. the | 
superintendent and ask for his record there, We are guided by that. We have seen so 
inany spurious forgeries that is one reason why we do that. 

Q..Do you write to the Montreal, office ?—A. No.. J have never communicated 
with Montreal about men. 


By His Tsndohad a 


Q. You say you have had forged clearances (Fe Nags | have had ‘them here. -One 
from. Kansas City—the late: Mr. Deschenes’ signature. They put in a dead man’s 
signature... 


By Ma. Bird : 

Q. Now,.I.am informed that your clearance papers do not always carry to the 
casual reader their true significance. That clearance papers-are given ‘left of his own 
accord,’ Does: that mean exactly what it purports, to mean ate So far as I am con- 
cerned it would. 

Q. I am informed that eherea is a file stating that a document bearing that means 
‘Employ him on no account.’ ?—A. :Never heard.of such a,thing in my, life, . 

Q,.Where one of these clearances bears on the. face Oras Left of his own accord,’ , 

in regard to any, employee, it really means, ‘ Don’t employ. han on any.account.’ When. 
1 -said your:views I. mean Mr. Beasley ?—A.. I tell. you if. Mr. Beasley did: that he 
would never work for me. 

Q. You say that is not the case ?—A. I say so disvinetie: 

-Q. They say—I -have heard from a-gentleman who should be. an. nuthonie in. 
regard to superintendents that-a water line with the crane’s head struck off, appearing 
on the paper of the clearance means, ‘Don’t employ him on any account,’ and although 
tke testimonial is all right on the face of it, it is different when held up to the light. 2— 
A. That-is a new phase of railway life for me. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. They will teach you bad practices if they keep on 2—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Bird: 

Q. Apparently this document which was put in evidence some days ago from the 
Great Northern, so far as their practice is concerned, they don’t pretend but what they 
give clearances on the face of them ?—A. I saw that certificate, but as I said the man 
is employed, I have never seen the clearance. The question with me is how you got 
that document. 

Q. Might not the fact of it getting into the waste- -paper basket be the reason he 
is employed ?—A. No, documents of that sort do not get into the waste- -paper basket. 

Q. Is it your practice to put the actual facts on the face of clearances ?—A. No 
except dismissed for cause, We are bound to say that. 


By Mr. Davis : 
Q. You don’t mean that you put anything that is not an actual fact 2—A, Oh, 
no. 


Mr. Birp.—TI really think, Mr. Commissioners, that it would be unwise to proceed 
with a direct cross-examination. seeing that friendly relations are about to be assured. 
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“His Lorpsu.I don’t'sée‘much object ‘in’ it? There’ are’ somé’’ statistics T would” 
like to get. Wl (da 
‘Q. I would like to know aah number’ went out on. the road oA T Should: say. 
about seventy per cent, but will give you the figures. TI will give them to Mr. King.” 

Q. I understand some men went out at Nelson, Revelstoke, ‘Winnipeg and other 
places. We would like to get the statistics 7A. T can 1 give you them at each point— 
a statement. 

~ Q. Were there any men went out at these points besides members of this U.B.R.E. 
organization ?—A. I never inquired as to what they really weré. see never asked the © 
question. Some might have gone out in sympathy. 

Q. There were some blacksmiths went out at Revélstoke?—A. The machinists and 
fitters went out, as Mr. Watson said yesterday. I fancy about 48 or 50. 

Q. They went out in sympathy with the U. B. R. E. ?—A. So I understand. They 
had contracts with us at all events. 

~ Q. Tell us shortly what occurred about that 2A, These’ ‘machinists and _ fitters 
went out in sympathy, as I understand it, with the UB.RE. strikers, and we then 
_ had to call in the aid of the Canadian head of that order to assist us in proving to 
these men that they were breaking their agreement. That was done in.the case of 
the machinists and fitters, I think, by Mr. Holmes. This was reported to us by our 
officials. The blacksmiths did not come out, but they refused to work with the helpers 
we sent there, consequently, they were idle for'a few weeks without pay. We were 
determined to live up to our agreement and we would not dismiss them. We had to call’ 
on the Canadian agent, Mr. Marshall, i think, of Winnipeg, and he came there and 
settled the matter. 

Q. You say these blacksmiths ane’ machinists would not help LA. The ma- 
chinists and fitters went out, but the blacksmiths did not. They stayed there and 
refused to work with imported labour. 

~ Q. You don’t mean labour imported from the other ‘side ?—A. Oh, no; labour 
brought from Montreal and Winnipeg. 

Q. Will you give us some idea of what delay has been caused by the strike with 
reference to freight 2—A. I would say there was very little. E could not claim, for 
* instance, that a strike of a few men in Vancouver is going to‘delay things between 
here and Winnipeg. I should judge there would not be one per cent of the delay 
between here and Winnipeg. 

Q. How much business has been delayed in te a by the non- delivery of 
freight 2—A. I am not quite certain as to that. 

Q. I have heard on the street, Mr. Marpole, that the projected additions in rela- 
tion to the rebuilding of this hotel in the city has been retarded. Could you tell us 
anything about that ?—A. Well, it was fully the intention of the company to proceed 
with those additions, and owing to the fact that the responsible contractors whom I 
approached would not undertake the work without a strike clause, and knowing labour 
disputes here I could not take the responsibility of advising the management to go 
on with it. Under orders from the management we decided to wait and see develop- 

ments, and see whether we could get some responsible contractors to undertake it’ with 
a good bond, and we abandoned it for that reason. 

Q. How long do you expect that state of affairs will exist ?—A. Until some gov- 
ernment action; I am not going to take the responsibility. It is too serious for me to 
answer. 

Q. During the strike here was there any picketing 2—A. Yes, probably I could show 
you some photos if you would like to put those in. They won’t recognize the indivi- 
duals, but will show how men were congregated on Cordova street and down. by my 
own house, and particularly opposite the station. 

Q. Was that practised marcas the whole strike ?—A. Until they got tired, yes. 
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Q. Could you give us the number ?—A. I cannot say how many were actual 
pickets. The photographs show from 30 to 40 men. I might say that no men cver 
accosted me, and I have nothing to say as to what they did. 

Q. Do you mean to say your house was. watched ?—A. No, I think they were 
searching the wharf or the platform next to my garden. I am aware that my house 
has been picketed two or thre times during the trouble, I don’t know what for. Maybe 
to see whether the U. B. R. E. came to see me. 

Q. I understand the C. P. R. has brought coal over from Japan ?—A. We are 
bringing over 10,000 tons. The first cargo is in the harbour now. This was in con- 
sequence of the trouble on the-Island. Our source of supply was practically cut off 
by reason of the strikes there. 

Q. How much coal have you brought uae there ?—A. There will be 10,000 tons 
by this time, one ship in the harbour, one due on Monday, and two others following. 

Q. What do you estimate you paid for that coal 7—A. How much money is going 
out to the colliery for that 2—A. About $55,000. 

Q. It would have been earned:in British Columbia 2—A. No, I should judge about 
$37,000 less. That is what we would have paid for this 10,000 tons of coal delivered 
here, about $37,500. 

Q. I suppose if it came to pass that these error were lasting an indefinite. time, 
you would ultimately get coal much cheaper from Japan ?—A. Certainly, my Lord. 
We had to get what we did in a hurry, and I suppose we could make contracts to get 
it here by some Japanese mines. I might add that we could get coal from Puget 
Sound, but it was of inferior quality, but we could not get a guarantee that that would 
be delivered to us. 


\ 


J. McCReEERY, sworn. 


By Mr. Davis: 


Q. What is your position ?—A. I am local freight agent. 

Q. You have been freight agent for about a year 2—A. Since June, 1902. 

Q. There was something said the other day with reference to working overtime. 
The chief biller in your office is called the chief billing clerk ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. What are the regular hours of your staff ? Are the chief billing clerk’s hours 
—regular hours—the same ?—A. The same hours, only we have to make it a rule that 
the chief billing clerk, on the arrival of steamers from the Orient, that he must be on 
hand to do any billing after six o’clock. Regular hours are 8.30 to 6. 

Q. And when the Oriental steamers are in the rule is what ?—A. That he must be 
down there in order to bill freight from the Orient to the east. 

Q. About how often does that happen ?—A. On an average about twice a month. 
That is, the arrival of the steamers. 

Q. There are only five steamers, the three Binpreases: the Tartar and the 
‘Atheneum ’—A. Yes. 

Q. And the Tartar and the Atheneum come about every ten weeks 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, on account of the necessity of the rule being put in connection with the 
chief billing clerk, is any allowance made to even that up ?—A. Well, while the chief 
billing clerk is expected to be on duty every night on which this cargo is going east, 
he is not expected to be on duty again next morning. Sometimes, for instance, it will 
take him from one o’clock to six in the morning to get through with his work, on the 
arrival of the steamer. He goes home at six o’clock and does not come on duty again 
until probably six or seven o’clock, and then works again until one or six o’cloek in 
the morning, probably until he gets through. 
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Q. With reference to clerks—clerks are not paid overtime, I believe ?—A. No. 

Q. As far as your experience has gone, have you ever known clerks in that position 
to be paid overtime ?—A. No. | . 

Q. Do clerks get any holidays to even up this overtime ?—A. In June, 1902, this 
question of overtime came up, and it was agreed that all clerks one year in the service 
should have two weeks’ holidays without deduction of pay to make up for overtime. We 
also allowed Saturday afternoon holidays, all except two. 

Q. In reference to this overtime, was any increase in pay made to the chief billing 
clerk in June, ’02 ?—A. In July, ’02, there was a conference between the superinten- 
dent. and the clerks at which Mr. Peters and I were present. The subject of overtime 
was brought up and it was considered that the increase in pay granted was supposed to 
thoroughly make up for any overtime the clerks had to work. 

Q. Was the arrangement arrived at apparently satisfactory to Mr, Dennison 7. 
A. Apparently it was. We heard no complaint from him. 

Q. You are in the same office as Mr. Dennison ?—A. Yes. 

Q. About what was the average of his overtime per week, to the best of your know- 
ledge, during the year he was there. What would be the average for the year per week 
of overtime ?—A. I don’t think it would be more than six or eight hours per week over- 
time. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Do you pay clerks for overtime ?—A. No. ; 

Q. Why shouldn’t you ?—A. I don’t believe personally myself in clerks working 
overtime, except it cannot be avoided. — ; 

Q. Why should they work overtime unless they are paid for it 2—A, Of course the 
question of overtime came up last July, and it was considered that any little overtime 
the clerks had to work this increase in salary was to make up for it. 

Q. Then you say they were virtually paid for overtime @—A. Yes, virtually. 


By Mr, Rowe: 
Q. What was the amount of the increase ?—A. I think it averaged all round about 
13 or 14 per cent. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. And the increase was about six hours per week ?—A. I say the overtime of the 
chief biller was, I believe, from six to eight hours per week. 
Q. What are the regular hours /—A. From 8.30 to 6. 
Q. How many hours is that ?—A. Eight and a half hours, I think, and of course 
be had Saturday afternoons half-holiday. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. What about Sunday ?—A. He had to come back every fourth Sunday and work 
zbout two hours in order to get out his time freight. | 

Q. Is it not possible to have matters so arranged so as not to have clerks work over- 
time 2—A. I don’t think it could be arranged in a*freight office, on account of the work 
in progress. Not so long as all other work is done on a railway. Of course, if you stop 
freight work on Sunday you have to stop all work in connection with freight. 

Q. Don’t you think they should be given an allowance ¢—A. The clerks under- 
stand this when they are engaged to work. They accept the work under these condi- 
tions. 

Q. It is these difficulties about hours that lead men to form unions ?—A. They 
understand these conditions thoroughly, everyone of them. | 

Mr. Birv.—I feel it is almost impossible to allow this witness to go without chal- 
lenge, because the statements made by Mr. Dennison and this witness are so widely 


different. . f 
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+ His: Lorpsuie.—tIs Mri: Dennison. the chief biller 2 % i 
Mre"Brp“Yég," 8 Hsoteo 3 cetthi ~~ 


Q, Lunderstand you are never on duty at.night ?—A..I am sometimes. 

Q. Do your sometimes. mean. once-a month -or-once a year ?—A. Probably. two or. 
three times a, month. seks aceipiha A elaee ee , 

Q. So that as far as Mr. Dennison’s elaim for overtime, you know only once or 
twice a month:.?—A. I. know when Igo. down.in the daytime. that -he is not at his desk 
in the daytime, Sayed sia ee EP an , ; : os 

Q. Do you mean to say if he stays.over hours. one nighthe is sure to be late- 
the next morning ?—A. Yes, he always. is. - y want ot ie iset de Saddee glen 

Q. So that he necessarily. ¢onipensates himself in-that way -2—A. Yes: : 

Q.. So. that from: the: fact -of: having.a tremendous..amount-of:work:to:do he would 
surely take off the next. morning: ?—A. Yes, and: he most always: did. Sri ppt; 

Q. Does not your course-of reasoning show that: his staying over hours is entirely 
unnecessary ?—A. No, the reason is’ the. work.-cannot be.done in the day. time. The 
men load. up.the freight in the day time, and. it-cannot:;be:dome. =.) 64 sacs ween 

. Q..How long have you-been’ there ?—A.. About a.year. . This-last. time about ten. 
or twelve years. : bg oe 

Q. Mr. Dennison said he was always making complaints ?—A. He has not made 
complaints to me; .-« : 2 dude af genes wed? far erases cainske - : 

Q. He states he went :to Mr. Beasley at.one time; and he was told that such-over- 
time necessarily:.went with that.desk ?—A. There is some overtime to. be worked. I 
think about eight hours might cover it, as far as I know. : “ue 

Q: You judge so far as the once or twice a month that you might see him work- . 
iag overtime ?—A. No, I am there every day, and while he works at night I can tell 
whether he is at his desk in the morning or not. ite tert caametped! eae Sh] 

Q. If he is at his desk in the morning have you any notice that he is working 
overtime ?—A. I know by the work being done. But he compensates himself by not 
appearing on duty next morning. He stays away until six or seven o’clock the next 
night. 

Q. That is when he worked that day and night 2 That is when he: worked for 
thirty hours at a stretch ?—A. I never knew of'any. He has worked a day and a night, 
that is to say 8.30 and worked all day and at night from one to six in the morning . 
very often. ; Busty : Bye ost : 

Q. And he states further that he has gone on duty at 8.30 in the morning and 
worked until 8 at night ?—A. I never knew him to do it. wre 


By His Lordship : 


Q. I understand you to say that he has worked the eight and a half hours regular 
work, and then on to one or six ?—A. Yes.. 

Q. So that he would be practically working 24 hours ?—A. Well, yes. 

Q. Do you think a man should be asked to work for a stretch of time like that 2 
—A. Of course that would be rare. He would often get through at one or three 
o’clock. 

Q. Do you think he should be fined when he makes a mistake under such ‘hours ? 
—A. Yes, I think so, to maintain the office. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. As a matter of fact, when a man works in Vancouver he gets double pay for 
overtime ?—A. Only in manual labour. Re 

Q. Because clerical labour has been so discredited they have not been able to get 
overtime ?—A. I don’t know as to that, but in any other office where clerical work 
is done you will find it the sanie way... I have never: heard of it, 
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Q. And consequently you don’t know that there is clerk’sy union’ in Vancouver, 
so far as the clerks are concerned ?—A. They are a different class altogether, they, are 
not office men. = oe e 

Q. You don’t think it ‘is right that: overtime is worth twice what it is ordinarily 2 
—A, It is all right so far as labourers are concerned, you ‘have to have it. 

Q. You say Mr. Dennison got a raise of salary to compensate oe As overtime qe 
—A. That was partly the reason that that was’ given.’ 

-Q. So‘far as your mind was concerned. Buti no stukenient of es kind * was ever 
a to Mr. Dennison?—A. That. was the statement made between Mr. : hacsceg ad 
Mr. Peters; that was what I understood it to be. 

Q. As a matter of fact, all the men: got a raise of pleas 0A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Dennison came in for his share*?—A. Yes. r 

Q. And it was not as chief biller that he camein for his raise: tert ‘Some of ane 
men have just as much reason to ask’ for overtime as the billers. » : cS 

Q. This really applies to others as well?—A. Probably five or six HS thei: 

-Q. Do-you mean to say that. Mr:°Dennison—he has sworn positively before the 
Coenniission that he has hardly known what’ it isto have more than one or’ two Sun-"' 
days ina year to himself ?—A. In the event of the Tartar and Athenewm arriving. 
They generally arrive on Saturday ae & or pel idey In that case che would nee to 
work nearly all Sunday. 

Q. Mr. Dennison assures me Ss came in shoud vies Aer: a aehadt tA, Es 
think about twice a month. I think we have about 25 ships a year. © 

Q. I suppose there are tramp steamers: in ‘connection with spite ae No, we 
have no tramp steamers—regular steamers.’ 

~Q. In the twenty-five steamers ‘you don’t nabs the Australian bosits at all paren 
No, there is very little eastern cargo. - 

Q. If Mr. Dennison had gone and inde a kick about this overtime the sorebabilite 
is he would be dismissed ?+~A.’ Business is spasmodic, and this sort of thing cannot 
be avoided, but he is:allowed to stay over the next day, and if work: becomes slack he 
would get a couple of days off to make up for it, and very often got it; no-doubt.’ 


By Mr. Rowe: Som ae 
-Q. This stuff that is necessary to be Handled—thiese cavzock Load that’ 0 océur’ seve-' 
Py times during the month aA. Yes, and when ‘these big’ steamers come ‘in ‘there’ is 
extra help ‘and assistance given to the billing desk. 


By His eet: : 

Q. Would it be right for the country to inaugurate a law that these men should 
be required to work so much time and be paid for overtime ?—A. I don’t think it 
would be workable in an office, because the company, as a rule, try to avoid all the 
overtime as far as the clerks are concerned. I myself do not ask the men to work =: 
overtime except it cannot be avoided. 

Q. What I want to get at is this : It seems to me that the men should not be in 
a position where they are forced to work overtime on pain of dismissal, that is, for 
such long periods of time as 24 hours. That is, no doubt, what would happen. You 
would tell these men, if you don’t like it you can go, and I will get somebody else ?— 
A. I am afraid some people overlook the fact that they are allowed time off nearly 
enough to make up for it. 

Q. Yes, but you say they are kept busy most of the time 2—A. In the daytime. 

Q. You would not want them to work both day and night ?—A. Well, in ns in- 
etance of the chief biller, he would have the next day off. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Would he have to work the following night ?—A. Yes, to ae out the freight 


that was loaded that day. 
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Q. When it came to the final night would he have that off 2—A. That is how I 
figure that the chief biller did not work over six or eight hours overtime. I think 
eight hours would certainly be the outside, and he gets Saturday afternoon holidays. 

Q. What are the cpportunities of promotion for the chief biller ?—A. He is en- 
titled to be made chief cashier, chief accountant or chief clerk. 

Q. He is next in order ?—A. Yes, the accountant and chief cashier and chief clerk 
are supposed to be superior to the chief biller, and he is supposed to be eligible for these 
as they become vacant. 

Q. There are larger salaries attached to these positions ?—A. Yes, sir, larger than 
the chief biller. 


G. B. Grier, sworn. 


By Mr. Davis : 

Q. What is your position in the Canadian Pacific 2—A. General freight agent. 

Q. About how many years’ experience have you had in railway freight work ?— 
A. Nineteen. . 

Q. Have you worked on other roads than the C. P. R. ?—A. I have. 

Q. Has it been a practice on any road that you have worked on to pay overtime 
to freight clerks or station agents, or men in corresponding positions ?—A. No, sir; 
I never heard of it, that is in the office staff, no railway I have ever worked for. 

Q. Do they at the present time, for instance, pay overtime to clerks in the offices 
of railways on the Sound ?—A. No, sir. ; 

Q. Just explain, Mr. Grier, why this is?—A. Well, for one reason, that the poor 
man would have just’ as much consideration as the good man. One man can do twice 
as much work in the same time as another man, and it would not be fair to give any 
man who shirked his work during the day overtime, because he had to go back at night. 
A good deal of the overtime is voluntary. I have done a good deal of it myself. 
We would consider, I can do this particular work better at night. because I am not 
bothered, and I will leave that until to-night and go back and do it. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You would go off then for part of the day 2—A. No, but that particular work 
—they would do something else, but they could have done this just as well during the 
day if they had seen fit to take hold of it. Some question coming up which you feel | 
you can give better consideration to if you have got a moment at night to fight it out. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. For instance, when a cargo is being hustled away ?—A, No, that is not the 
case when a cargo is being hustled away, but then if you pay one man working on this 
cargo, if you pay him overtime there will be others, and if you adopt a system of over- 
time you must make it general. You could not make it in any special case. 

Q. Are the wages of the clerks arranged with a view to no pay being paid for 
overtime ?—A. We have never considered the question of overtime at all. 

Q. How do the wages paid in the freight offices. here, to chief billing clerk and so 
on, compare with the south of here in similar positions ?—A. Practically the same to 
my understanding. é 

Q. How do the hours of work compare in Vancouver with the regular hours in 
Seattle and Sound cities ?—A. In Seattle they go to work fully one hour earlier than 
cn this side. 

Q. So that the hours are shorter with the same pay here ?—A. Yes, 
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Q. And they work overtime ?—A. I never knew a railway office in which there was 
rot some overtime to be done. A train may be delayed and three days freight come in 
at one time. During that three days’ delay there is practically nothing being done in 
the office, and after it arrives you. have to put in overtime. 

By Mr. Bird: 

Q. The rates of pay in Vancouver have been raised since the strike 2—A. Not that 
I know of. 

Q. No general raise since the strike ?—A. Not that I know of. Certainly not in 
my office. 

Mr. Marrote.—It was on the first of February that the wages were raised. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Can you give us any idea as to what extent the delivery of freight has been 
delayed during the strixe ‘—A. When the strike was declared we were about two days 
perhaps that we were unable to make satisfactory freight arrangements. 

Q. You mean in unloading freight off the cars ?7—A. Yes, and delivering to the 
consignees, taking the freight to the teams. 


By Mr. Bird: se 0) - 
Q. Do you consider that operators and agents are properly classed among the 
clerical staff ?—A. No, six. ; 
Q. They receive time and a half for overtime, do they not ‘—A. I am not posted 
on that. That is out of my department. . 
Mr. Marrote.—Operators are paid for special calls for telegraph work. No agents 
are paid for overtime. A telegrapher ig when he is called for telegraph duties only. 


By Mr. Bird: 

Q. How do you speak with authority on the rates in Seattle ?—A. I have worked 
on Puget Sound. 

Q. And you have worked here for ten years ?—A. No, I have been in British 
Columbia for five years. 

Q. So your knowledge of Puget Sound dates back how far ?—A. Five years. 

Q. You don’t know whether the same conditions prevail there now as during your 
time ?—A. No. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Have you had many complaints from merchants about inability to get their 
freight ?—A. We have had a few, your Honour. 

Q. How many ?—A. I could not count them. Just practically—we had the same 
complaints right along in the regular course of business. Some freight might go 
astray. 

Q. These compiaints became much more numerous when the strike was declared, 

gid they not ?—A. Yes, I think they did. 
Q. I might mention that several merchants in Victoria said they could not get 
freight ?—A. Well, that is incorrect. We never had any trouble about Victoria freight. 
Tt was only’ in making local deliveries, and what caused that was probably the fact that 
che teamsters went out in sympathy with the freight-handlers and freight clerks, but 
our deliveries have been prompt with very few exceptions... I could name maybe a _ 
dozen cases where freight has gone astray owing to billing being lost or destroyed, or 
something of that sort. 
Q. Considerable delay was caused hy the teamsters going on strike ?—A. Yes, at 
the time they first went out on strike. Sait 

Q. How long did the delay last 7—A. I suppose it took them a week.to get. other 
teamsters and start the business moving to any extent. : 
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Q. It was stated here by a baker this morning that he had to get his flour worked 
into a warehouse’ and-taken from: there;:to his:shop ?—A. I think that would be correct. . 
J have heard of cases where a car has been switched down to a point in the yard where ° 
the teamsters would not/have known-that. it had been. teamed -away. : ae 

“<Q.°The non-union teamsters ?—A..Yes, or the union teamsters. 

Q. It would be done on the sly +A. Yes. 

-Q: Were there many-cases +—A.:Yes, quite a:few. ; 

Q. That would be a case where: the Teamster’ Union was on aigiee a thes men | 
working ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Any case of demurrage ¢ on car lots yay Yes, a great. al 
Q. That is, they could not unload the cars.in time to avert it ?—A. Well, we 
never assessedit. If, through this strike they were unable to take delivery by reason, 
of the teamsters, or temporary difficulty in procuring men, we did not ASSESS the 
demurrage. Of course there is a great deal of demurrage all the time, Buty in these * 
cases it would be given consideration. a3 


~* Wititam D. Mur, recalled.’ 
By His Lordship : . 
Q. You have been sworn, Mr. Ar nents you Heat those papers 2A. as. sir. 


_ (Papers produced and put. in as Exhibits 65 and 66. Exhibit 65—list of firms... 
Exhibit 66—agreement. ) 


‘Q. Forty-three people in all ceased doing bateee witht you: 2A. Yes. 

Q. On the ground: that you were known as what is called unfair ?+-—A., Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether or not your name was posted in the Trades and Labour 
Hall ?—A. I don’t know myself. Some gentlemen said this morning that it was. 

Q. Well, I can tell you that it-is; for I saw it there myself! We are now certain 
of it. Is there anything more you wish to say ?—A. Yes, the case of the flour, why 
I had to take the flour through the wholesale house was because my union men would 
not take it if it was hauled by non-union teamsters. I had to do this way to get the 
union to handle it. They would take it from the sidewalk, but not from the track. 
T sent one of my men up and we brought it through this wholesale grocery. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. That disinfected it 2A, Yes, that is the idea. 


_By His Lordship : 

Q. One of your men took it out of the car, and then the union men took hold — 
cf it. Your man was doing the scab act ?—A. I guess it was. 

Wirness.—In the month of January, here before this trouble came up, I was 
notified one Saturday night about 11 @clock. I was notified that no work would be 
done in the shop unless some action was taken. That was in the forepart of January. — 
Some little difficulty among the men was the cause of that trouble, about pay or some- 
thing. I gave in to that. On Monday morning, after I had lost: about sixty dollars’ 
worth of bread that was spoiled through want of notice of the trou'p]le—— 


By His Lordship : Re: . sy 
Q. Jices the agreement call for notice —A. Well, I am not just sure whether it 
does or not.. It was for twelve months, and I never expected anything like that would 
happen. ; 
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~Q. “As far’as I can’ see’ this is: am irén-elad “agreement: for’a ‘full :year ?—A. “Yes, 

and I lived up to that to the letter of the law. I understood that no party could change. ; 

it. That’s why I entered it.’ ' ; STG AAG ISS HA iiw ass to bine 5 

Q. What were the circumstances ?—A. The first.trouble came up...I think there; 

is a part in that that says so many hours per: week. This:particular--week there, was 

a holiday, and in that particular week they workéd:about five hours: more, and they 

claimed overtime. This week they had workedsome-48 hours and:demanded pay for 
three hours over the 45, The ‘agreement’ was: for.54hoursies: £ 60 pie san” 

By Mr. Rowe: ‘ 

Q. They thought forty-five was the maximum because of the holiday 2—A. Yes, 

but it did not go over the fifty-four. It would be six hours less than the other week. 

__Q. I suppose they claimed that thrée hours of their ‘holiday was taken off ?—A. 

They claimed everything over 45 was entitled to time and a half. I claimed that it — 

should be over 54. i . e oe 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Apparently their view was that you broke the agreement by asking them to 
work on the holiday ?—A. They didn’t work on the holiday. They worked more than 
45 on the other days. For instance, on Monday they worked eleven hours. They had 
been receiving payment from me. I explained that unless they went over, 54 hours, no 
overtime would be demanded. eo nee SHEAR EE oe 

Q. There is no provision in this agreement by which they should give you any 
notice if you broke it ?—A.:No. _ , dim KE GEE gaowe né ces . 

Q. Their contention, you see, was that you had not lived up to the agreement. 
The agreement makes no provision for giving notice in that event, so they were not 
called on to give you any notice if you were breaking the agreement 2A. There was * 
no evidence that I had broken’it. - The second trouble came up over my ‘discharging a 
man. I had about $40 worth of bread spoiled over that. When the third. time came 
I made up my mind I would not give-in. © Fee he 

Q. What did you do ?—A. I’ kept on supplying the bread. I did not discharge 
any men. Six out of the eight stayed with me; the others left. sie mite 


Cuaries A. WILBAND, recalled. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Have you got the papers asked for 2—A. Yes. This is the ‘ Bakers’ and Con- 
fectioners’ Journal.’ 

(Put in as Exhibit 67.) 

Q. There is an article in this paper—this is the official organ of the International 
Bakers’ Association ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is an article in it: ‘Notice, the following men (giving the names) are 
expelled by order. of the union.’ 

Q. What is the object of a publication of that kind ?—A. Providing, you see, that 
we would go to other places in the States to seek employment, and in going to make 
application into any union they would have that paper, and we would have to go in 
under a big fine. That goes to every union man wherever there is a union; each indi- 
vidual man gets the paper. oe, wes 

Q. Then, this paper circulates gratis among the members ?—A. Yes, that is for 


members only. 
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Q. And every bakers’ union, I suppose, in the States would have a copy of this list? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And the effect: of that is you could not apply for reinstatement ?—A. With- 
out paying a fine. 

Q. That would be the effect if you didn’t want to join the union in the States. 
Could you get work ?—A. Well, the effect would be, if all the shops were union shops 
you could not get a job.. 

Q. You would have to go to a non-union shop +~A. Yes, or else pay a fine. 

Q. How many people are there in the Bakers’ Union ?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Do they form a majority of the bakers ?—A. They form a big thajority, but I 
could not say how many there is of them. 

Q. You might identify this document ?—A: That is the constitution of the Jour- 
peymen Bakers and Confectioners’ Association. (Exhibit 68.) - 


CHARLES WOODWARD, sworn. 


- By His Lordship : 


Q. What is your occupation ?—A. I am in since! a general merchant. 

Q. You got into trouble with the union here recently (—A. Yes, they put us on 
the blacklist. 

Q. What do you mean by blacklist tA. It is being untair: to union labour and - 
to unions. 

Q. Why was that ?—A. I don’t mabe any particular poten “other than that Mr. 
Hilton—we were putting up a building here 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Have you got a copy of the poster blacklisting you 1.A. Yes, (Put in, Exhibit 


69.) 
By Hi is Lordship : 


Q. This was posted where ?—A. On a telephone SP at Keefe Street. and West- 
minster Avenue. 

Q. Have you seen any other posters ?—A. Yes, I saw one that Mr. Hyman got off 
another pole in another part of the city. 

Q. Is it put up in the union hall ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Well, let me tell you that it is. I saw it myself. Tell us how this came about? 
—A. When we decided to build, Mr. Hilton, I think it is, the Trades and Labour 
delegate, or at least looks after the unfair people and sees that men are union men, 
and looks after union interests in general, he waited on me a couple of times and 
wanted to know if we would not have certain conditions incorporated with whoever 
took the contract of the building. We had not entered into a contract at this time, 
but had advertised for tenders. We agreed to that, provided it did not cost any more 
money. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. What were the conditions ?—A. I have my own letter and Mr. Hilton’s letter 
in answer to it. 
By His Lordship : 


Q. You had better read these two letters ?—A. The letter from myself to Mr. 
Hilton is as follows (Exhibit 70) :— 
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March 6, 1903. 
To Mr. Hilton : . 

Dear Sir,—Since talking with you in reference to our building and the 
best way of protecting union labour, our company has decided to go into this, 
and if possible try and carry out your views, believing as we do that the best 
interest of our city would be served, as well as the country at large. 

Now, will you kindly give me in writing the different clauses you think 
desirable for the protection of union labour, and we will endeavour to have 
them incorporated in our building agreement with Mr. Cook, who has been 
awarded the contract of building our store. We hope to be able to fetch 
around a more friendly and better state of affairs between Mr. Cook and your 
respective unions, believing thereby to help advance the prosperity of our city. 

Kindly let me have these suggestions of yours on or before Monday fore- 
noon, say 10 o’clock. If it is not convenient for you to deliver them to me I 
will send for them. if you will let me know by ’phone. 

I am, respectfully, 
(Sgd.) CuarLes WoopwarD, 
President. 
The answer I got to that was on Monday from Mr. Hilton: : 

Vancouver, March 9, 1903. 
Chas. Woodward, Esq., 
Department Store, 

; Westminster Avenue : 

Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of yours of the 7th inst., and note with plea- 
sure the desire expressed by you on behalf of your company to bring about 
an understanding between Mr. W. Cook and this council, and would state that 
there is no contractor in the city of Vancouver that this council would wish 
to be on friendly terms with more than with the same Mr. Cook, who has 
proved to be a stout opponent, and would therefore make a strong ally. 

The points that I would suggest for the protection of union labour in the 
building trade, are as follows :— 

Recognition of the Vancouver Building Trades Council and its card 
system, as now in force and effect, which of course ‘carries along with it the 
rates of wages established in the various trades, or about to be established on 
the 1st of April; hours of work and overtime. All these minor points, how- 
ever, are embodied in the point, viz., recognition of the council and running 
the job under the card system. 

I am, dear sir, yours obediently, 
(Sed.) OC. I. Hirron, 
Business Agent. 

Q. What office does he hold ?—A. Business agent. é 

Q. Of what ?—A. Thé Trades and Labour Council. 

Myr. Bip.—As a matter of fact, he is the delegate of the Building Trades Council, 
business agent of that council. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. What became of this ?—A. After I awarded the contract to Mr. Cook, at the 
same time we arranged with him to see if it were not possible to make some arrange- 
ment with the Trades and Labour Congress in reference to this card system and also 
about paying wages. Of course, he satisfied us that he was paying union wages, and 
more in some cases. 

Q. What is meant by the card system ?—A. If Mr. Cook had any men working 
for him they would have to have eards, and they could not have cards unless they be- 
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longed t6 the international union; and of course Mr. Bes: men belonged to the local 
union, and could not have cards.’ 

~Q. What: kind niu Un ieni tA. It is;a . Canadism institution ; they have_a: eharter, I 
believe:: bate 
Q. AVhaty: is Agus name: ott i ‘tA, re pani) Apes tell you, aise name ie Hie: 

Q. So Cook.:was employing union. men.?—A. Yes. 

Q. But not men_belonging to. the international ?—A. No. After discussing the 
matter with Mr. Cook, we said we wanted to have this thing “arranged. It was in- 
jurious to our business, and we had a good many friends among the.men. . He agreed 
to: meet,.a committee from the International Union, and we acquainted Mr. Hilton. 
I don’t know what the result of that meeting was, only what I gained from Mr. Cook, 
I asked him if ever that meeting took place, and he said no. 


By Mr. Rowe: we 
Q. And the next you heard of it was nts 2—A. Yes. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Is Cook going on with the job ne Yes. aE 
Q. Has there been any interference ?—A. Not that I am aware of. There have 
been no delays. 


Nig BEY Rowe : 
Q. Did you know he was hostile to the union, or that the union were out with 


him when you gave the contract ?—A. Yes, and for that reason we reluctantly gave 
Mr. Cook the contract. 


Q. What was the inducement (at pees was considerable difference in the 


contract price. 


By His Lordship 3 
Q. That is all you have had to do with it, that is the only reason why you are — 
posted up as unfair ?—A. So far as'I know. I don’t know of anything’ else. © 


Q. Have you found your business has suffered anything from: being posted up ? ~ 
—A. No, I think it has increased. 


Q. Been a sort of advertisement ?—A. T don’t think it has done ony, fone 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. It was not a deep-laid sais of yours = get the. silpduiteetent 1—A,. N 0. 


By. Mr. Bird: 


Q. I appear for the Building Trades Council. You say you knew Mr. Cook was 
hostile to the unions ?—A. No, I did not say hostile, but ae were opposed to Mr. 
Cook. 

Q. Did you not know that Mr. Ogok. was a very active anes of » union labour 
in Vancouver ?—A. No. 

Q. That between Mr. Cook and the Building Trades Council there was a long- 
standing hostility—— 


His Lorpsuir.—Why should that keep off Cook from securing work from Wood- 
ward. Do you mean to say the union men of this city are going to dictate to Mr. 
Woodward who he can and cannot employ ? Is that what the country is coming to ? 
The sooner we find it out the better. 

Mr. Bmp.—If your Lordship will permit me I will follow up a certain train of 


inquiry. It is alleged that this is a blacklist. We contend that it is nothing of the 
kind. ae . 


His Lorpsuip.—What do you call it 2. 
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' Mr. Birv.-A mere statement to ‘éveryunion/man:that Mx. Woodward and the...» 
other gentlemen there are not dealing with union labourers) ovo0 Yon es bow pace, 
His Lorpsuir.—Allow me to say, Mr. Bird, that I consider it’a gross piece’ of im- 
pudence for a body of men to take such a liberty with any man’s name on the street... 
It may be all right in their own hall, but to publish it on the street is very different. 
_ Mr. Bmp.—I know your Lordship has very' strong views ‘on the subject. 
His Lorpsurp.—Yes, I have. It it a piece of outrageous tyranny. 


By Mr. Bird’: © . 

Q. Your business, Mr. Woodward, is situated on Woodward Avenué, and you deal’ 
largely with labour men ?—A. Yes. eae ¢ nee apie eo tier hs : 

Q. And most of them union labour men ?—A. As far as I know, yes. 

Q. The labour men might reasonably have thought, as they were, almost entirely 
your customers, that you would support them in return, That would not be an un- 
reasonable assumption ?—A. I don’t know. A great many of these men individually, 
they did not think I was justified in taking any other course when I explained the 
circumstances to them. sak eee i 

_ Q. So far as you have come.across. them you have found union men reasonable ? 
Baila “heh dah a dae : Pon Vi gtanicas Lome pars MEL eaae ek 

Q. And this may have arisen from a misunderstanding ?—A. Well no, they could — 
easily have found out the facts. I have been twelve years in the city, and everybody 
knows the stand I have taken.. My sympathy has always been with the union and 
labour. I have always fought for them. +» 2.» ee Gar os ake Te aye 

Q. Your letter premises that position ?—A. Yes, I believe in good wages being 
paid. nee 

Q. The only difference, so far as you are concerned, is you have assumed in support- | 
ing Mr. Cook you were supporting union labour ?—A. I assumed this : This is the age 
of competition. I am not a socialist. I have to compete with other men.: Our com- 
pany would necessarily have to. award that contract, all things being equal, to the men 
sho would do that building at the lowest price, and we acted on that assumption. That. - 
js the. reason the contract went to Mr. Cook, not that we had any friendly feelings par- — 
ticularly with Mr. Cook than others; in fact, we had not .as much. 

Q. You tried to get those contractors representing union labour ?—A. As a matter 
of fact, I made an appointment with the man who had the tender in next to Mr. Cook. 

Q. What was his name ?—A. Shindler. He is a man who is on the fair list-and 
considered fair to union labour. In discussing this thing I said, supposing. anything 
should occur that we could not give this to Mr. Cook, are you prepared to carry it on. 
In fact, he did not seem anxious about it, and in the next interview said he ‘did not 
want it, or words to that effect. His contract, as far as my recollection goes—it would 
make a difference of between $1,300 and $1,500 between the two prices. 

Q. This is an incorporated company you now represent 2—A. Yes, I am the man- 
ager. 

: Q. And the three men mentioned in that list are incorporated 
promoters of the company. : 

Q. Did you not feel that it would be in the best interests of your company and the 
sharcholders: of the company to give this to union labour which largely supports you ? 
_—_A. Yes, we did.) We thought they were the largest body and as a question of business” 
st would be in the best interests of the company to make a sacrifice, and we were pre-: 
pared to make a sacrifice. While this conversation was taking place with Shindler we 
had not closed the thing with Mr. Cook. . 

Q. And you were prepared to do something in the interests of union labour in Van- 
couver 2—A. We were prepared to make a sacrifice. I won’t say in the interests of ' 
the union. We don’t get all our business from the union, but it was in the general 


A. We were the 


interest. A ius pay eee 
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Q. This is a pretty big contract of yours; $1,300 would not amount to much ?—A. 
Yes, but the other man would not take it. If we had agreed to give it to him he would 
not have taken it. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. I suppose the union men did not say they paid Mr. Woodward any more than 
they did anyone else ?—A, No, we were selling to all alike. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. Now, as a matter of policy, if a certain class of citizens in this city showed 
themselves unfriendly and would not desire to deal at your store, you would not as a 
natural consequence desire to deal with them ?—A. I find it is natural that we desire 
to stay with our friends as much as we can. moh 

Q. Is it not natural, under these circumstances, that the Building Trades Council 
should not desire to A. How could they expect us, how could any man expect us to 
makes a difference of some thousands of dollars in a contract just because he was a 
friend of theirs. It is not common sense, it is not reason. 

-Q. In honesty to your stockholders and to yourself, you could not do it 2—A, No. 

Q. You spoke of international unions. Is this an American union, this Building 
Trades Council 2—A. As far as I know, it has its headquarters in the United States, 

Q. Now, would you be surprised to: know that the headquarters of the Building 
Trades Council is in Manchester, I mean the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters. You 
would be surprised to know that the Building Trades Council is a purely local institu- 
tion. I believe that that is the case ?—A. How do you reconcile them being affiliated 
with the others who are international ? . 

Q. Do you know as a matter of fact that that is the case ?—A. No, I don’t. 

Q. The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, one of the principal 
signers of that, I understand, is an old country organization, and one of the strongest 
in the world, some 75,000 members ?—A. Some of those unions that are listed there as 
endorsing this thing never came up before them at all. 

Q. Do you know that as a matter of fact?—A. I know it from some of the mem- 
bers. I know also from a man, a member of the Trades and Labour Council, told me 
that that thing never came up before the Trades and Labour Council. I don’t know 
whether that is a fact, but I can get the man to prove that. 


Mr. Birp.—It may be necessary to challenge that. 


Mr. Rowe.—It occurs to me that the constitution of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters would not permit them to do that. 


His Lorvsuir.—How did the name of that society get there ?. Judging by the 
representatives in Victoria, they would not support such an action as that. 


Mr. Birp.—I am reading from the constitution of that very society : 


‘The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners offers a bond of 
union to the trade in various parts of the world. Although oceans may sepa- 
rate us from each other, our interests are identical; and if we become united 
under one constitution, governed by one code of rules, having one common 
fund available wherever it may be required, we acquire a power which, if 
judiciously exercised, will protect our interests more effectually and will con- 
fer greater advantages than can possibly be derived from any partial union.’ 


Now, I understand that they feel here, in connection with this, that it is necessary 
to take some such measure to protect human interests. 


Mr. Rowr.—I know that they have to give three months’ notice before they can 
go on strike. 
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His LorpsHir.—Do you find anything in that constitution that warrants any pla- 
carding a man up from pillar to post all over the city 2? Let us see the clause that 
warrants that. 


Mr. Brrp.—As to that, I may say that I am not entirely going by the constitution. 
I expected rather to show that case against the union might be defended 


His Lorpsuip.—It would take a good deal of ingenuity on your part to defend such 
an action as that. 


Mr. Birv.—That may be so. I had not gone into thermatter as fully as I would 
have liked. There is a meeting to-night, and I will try and get information and pre- 

sent it to-morrow. 

His Lorpsuip.—That is a matter that ought to be threshed out. The power that 
will give a union power to do a thing of that kind on the public street ought to be 
pretty well defined. 

Mr. Birv.—There may be circumstances 

His Lorosuir.—There is nothing so apt to provoke a breach of the peace as that 
sort of thing, a man being held up to public ridicule and insult. 

Mr. Rows.—I think that the true character of these things has not been realized 
I think they have been reached by easy stages. 


Mr. Birp.—I agree with you, Mr. Commissioners. I think they don’t realize the 
position; often when men are hot-headed and have been turned down and investiga- 
tions of this kind, I think, are productive of good, in opening the eyes of men to the 
real facts. 

Mr. Rowsz.—I would be very much surprised if the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters would not express condemnation of that action; unless it was taken with more 
deliberation than appears from Mr. Woodward’s evidence. 

Mr. Birp.—I think the matter should be gone into. I suppose Mr. Woodward had 
better attend in the morning. ee 


Grorcre BARTLEY, Sworn. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You are editor of a paper published in Vancouver ?—A. Yes, sir, the 
‘ Independent.’ 

Q. You are a socialist 2—A. What is a socialist ? 

Q. Do you entertain the same view as Mr. Dales ?—A. No, sir, I don’t. 

Q. He is the editor of the other paper, the ‘ Western Clarion’?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you an advocate of trades unions ?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. What do you say as to the incorporation of trades unions ? Would it be a good 
thing ?—A. That depends. In some instances it would be proper, and in some in- 
stances, I consider, it would be detrimental to the union. For instance, a union that 
is a stable institution, that is fixed and has property, they certainly should be incor- 
porated, but a union that will spring into existence for perhaps three or six months, 
and the class of workmen engaged in this particular trade, will be hawked around from 
one part of the country to the other, I don’t think incorporation would be a good 
thing simply because the same parties who predominated in the union would not have 
an opportunity at all times to have a say in the.business of the union. 

Q. Have you had any experience with strikes %—A. Yes, sir. _ 

Q. What do you say as to the best method of settling them /—A. Arbitration. 
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Q. By that do you mean compulsory arbitration 2—A. Well, I believe that com- 
pulsory arbitration is all right, provided conditions are equal, in this regard: if there 
were a compulsory arbitration Act in force in the province in the present time, the 
ereat preponderance of union men would not have confidence in its administration, 
beeause the legislature is made up of a majority of men who are not in sympathy 
with their interests because their business prevents them throwing a certain amount 
of sentiment into conducting a board of arbitration. If there was a. secretary equally 
advisable to the legislatures that make the law, who could see that the carrying out of 
it would be profitably done, I believe compulsory arbitration would be a good thing ; 
but at the present time, I certainly would be opposed to compulsory arbitration. 

Q. The advisability of compulsory arbitration would depend on the arbitrators, 
not the legislation ?—A. You don’t have the drawing up of the act, and the appoint- 
ing of the real arbitrator, the chairman of the ‘oard of arbitration. 

Q. Who would you suggest he should ‘be 2A. It is impossible for me to make 
a suggestion. These things wouldhave to be worked out. 

Q. Should he be a judge, or some other person than a judge ?—A. That would 
depend a good deal on the case. I believe, if it was a case brought before a board of 
arbitration of purely technicalities, that is, discussions confined entirely to technicali- 
ties of the trade, I don’t think that a court judge would hardly be fitted for a position 
of that kind. When I say that I don’t think that the judges would be biased at all, 
‘but I don’t think their training would fit them to be proper persons to sit on a board 
of arbitration. 


By Mr. Rowe: . 


Q. Well, in the practice before the courts they have a good deal of technical 
raatters before them, such as medical matters. I should think they would be able to 
grasp the points of technicalities. It must be somebody whi is trained to weigh evi- 
dence and grasp the facts ?—A. That is a question which is agitating the greatest 
minds we have in the labour movement to-day. 

‘Qs The fact that everybody seems to want to avoid strikes would seem to indicate 
that every help would be given to a court of arbitration and that the ambition of the 
arbitrators would be to reach a settlement agreeable to parties to disputes, they might 
soon lose their influence and be driven out of their position if they showed any bias ? 
—A. I personally would be in favour of having an experiment in the matter. 

Q. What do you say as to sympathetic strikes %—A. That would be entirely de- 
pending on the circumstances. The organization to which I belong are opposed to 
sympathetic strikes—the Typographical Union—because if we adopt the principle of 
going out in sympathetic strikes with trades with which we might possibly be allied, 
with any trades and labour council or central unions we would be in strikes all 
the time because the business in which the Typographical Society is involved is al- 
ways mixed up with both sides to the controversy in the way of newspapers. 

Q. In fact they could not carry on a strike if the printers quit work ¢—A. I 
presume they realize that. I might add too that we have got what we call the Printing 
Allied Council. That body is a purely local affair in each instance. It is composed 
of representatives of one or perhaps three from each body connected with the printing 
business, such as bookbinders, pressmen, stereotypers and typograph men. If there 
was a strike brought om they would come out in sympathy with each other, because 
their occupation is practically one but under different departments, but say in the 
case of a strike between a railway, the printers would not be in a position to go out 
on strike with them. We have a schedule of wages wherever there is a typographical] 
union, and that is lived up to very rigidly. 

Q. Do you know any reason why there should be more labour troubles in British 
Yolumbia than other parts ?—A. I could not say. 

Q. How do you think the conditions here are as compared with other provinces ?— 
A. I think, regardless of all troubles, that conditions here are the best on the contin- 
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ent of America. Another thing I have noticed is, there is a sort of line of demarcation 
Letween the east and the west, and we might say that line follows pretty well the 
Mississippi and the Great Lakes. It seems when matters pass that particular line they 
become better. I think you will notice the difference in the labour movement as com- 
pared with that in the east. As near as I can make out by reading, the American Fed- 
eration of Labour represent something like 2,000,000 workmen. West of the Missis- 
sippi I don’t believe there would be much over a quarter of a million of organized work- 
men. You can see the difference. in the organization.. There is a spirit of political 
advocation among the western classes of men which is almost obscured in the east, 
although they pretend to have their candidates, but the returns in the elections show 
that the sympathies of the people in the east are not with the political. movement. 


By Mr. Rowe : 


Q. Have you formed any theory as to this recent epidemic of strikes in the mines 
and railways ?—A. I could not say as to that. I would say a good deal of inexperience 
is one thing. This is a new country, and there are hundreds of men in unions who 
have never been in a union. You take a number of unions, they have to get burned 
enee or twice before they get sensible. Older organizations don’t do that so much. 


By His Lordship : : 

Q. When you give a boy a tin sword he is bound to try and do some mischief with 
it 2—A. I look on trades unions as purely a business proposition, not one of senti- 
ment. 

Q. You think a strike is a thing to be avoided ?—A. I certainly do. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Do you think there is any connection between the unstable political conditions 
and labour conditions ?—A. I think to a certain extent, but not as much as one would 
suppose from the news we hear. 

Q. I mean the actual political condition, and politically in British Columbia we 
Lave not had a stable form of government, as you know? —A. Yes. 

Q. I was wondering whether you thought industry and trade were in any way 
aggravated by these conditions ?—A. Well, we have to deduct out ideas from certain 
quarters.. I believe that to a certain extent that the unstable condition of government 
is the cause of certain amount of discussion on these questions, politics that otherwise 
would not be brought up, and when they thrust politics upon the minds of the people, 
the mass of the people are not really fitted to reason while these things are on. But 
still we find troubles in the older countries also. At the present time there is no occu- 
{ry that I know where the working class could control things like they could in British 
Columbia, if they could agree among themselves. 


F. J. Russeit, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You hold some office in the Trades and Labour Council ?—A. Secretary. 

Q. You are one of the members of what is called the headquarters committee of 
this strike ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who are the other members ?—A. There are so many. Mr, Garnham, Mr. 
Turnbull, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Brooke, Mr. Halton, Mr. Capstick, Mr. Walker, Mr. Kerr, 
Mr. Soper, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Thompson—— 

Q. Is that CO. H. Thompson ?—A. Yes, sir. I think that is about all. 
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Q. Is Mr. Bulley a member ?—A. No, he belongs to Victoria. 

Q. What was the exact nature of this committee ? Was it a joint committee of 
the different organizations ?A. That committee was appointed, as near as I can re- 
member, about ten days after the strike came on. When the other unions came out 
we added on one or two, so that the others would know what was going on. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. The nucleus was the U. B. R. E. ’—A. Yes. - 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Who are the U. B. R. E. men ?—A. All I named down to Mr. Walker, I think. 
That was the executive. 

Q. What office did Garnham hold ¢—A. At the time we went on strike, Mr. Halton 
was east at Montreal and Garnham was appointed acting agent. 

Q. He would be the chairman of the committee ?2—A, No, Mr. Brooke was chair- 
man. 

Q. This committee was in constant communication with Mr. Estes ?—A. More or 
less, yes. 

Q. And I believe met frequently with Mr. Estes 2A. Yes, when he was here. 

Q. How many organizations besides the U. B. R. E. went out on strike ?—A. 
Three, the teamsters, longshoremen and B. ©. steamshipmen, and there were fifteen 
men belonging to the carmen came out about a month afterwards. 

Q. Can you tell us how many were in the teamsters’ union ?—A. About 190, I 
think, as near as I can remember. 

Q. They all went out ?—A. About 80, I think. The rest were working at work 
where they were not mixed up with freight from the CO. P. R. 
Q. These 80 went out because they could not handle freight ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the longshoremen, how many were they ?—A. About 185. 

Q. Did they all come out ?—A. So far as I know, yes. 

Q. Why did they come out ?—A. I could not tell you except for the same reason, 
except that they objected to working in conjunction with scabs handling scab freight. 

Q. Neither the teamsters or the longshoremen had any difficulty with their em- 
ployers 2? It was on account of scab freight 2A. As far as I know. 

Q. Now, about the steamshipmen ?—A. I cannot tell you as to that. Some 50 
or 60, I believe, joined after the strike was on. 

Q. Did they all go out ?—A. I think so. I think it was 60 went out in the first 
place, and then there were a great many joined afterwards. I am not positive, how- 
ever. 

Q. These three organizations, the teamsters, the longshoremen and the B. C. steam- 
shipmen went out in sympathy with the U.B.R.E. 2—A. Well, I don’t know as to that. 

Q. That is what you would call a sympathetic strike ?—A. I don’t know. That 
is not my idea of it exactly. 

Q. That appears to have been Mr. Estes’ idea, judging from the correspondence ? 
—A. I understand that in the case of the teamsters and longshoremen that their sur- 

‘ roundings were made so that they could not stay in and be good union men. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. What about the others, the steamshipmen ¢—A. The same, I suppose. But I 
believe the real breaking off of negotiations between the C. P. N. and the steamship- 
men was they claimed Captain Troupe had broken an agreement. 

Q. Do you believe in sympathetic strikes. ?—A. If the work is all practically under 
cne head I do. If the work is divided I don’t. That is, I don’t believe in men getting 
themselves misled if they cannot do any good. 

Q. Now, it seems to be a practice in the Trades and Labour Council-to post up 

_people as unfair in their hall 2—A. There is very few that we post up there. 
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Q. How long has that practice been prevailing there 2—A. There have only been 
one or two instances with the Trades and Labour Council. That is left to the unions 
who are involved. 

Q.- I see you have room on two big blackboards ?—A. Yes, there is room for lots 
of names. Those were left us by the Methodist Church. 

Q. Are those official blacklists 2—A. I don’t know anything about those. Those 
are the Building Trades Council, that is a distinct council altogether. 

Q. Those are on your bulletin board ?—A. Yes, any union has the use of the 
boards. 

Q. Any union can put up a blacklist of its own ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes, but this was endorsed by the Trades and Labour Society ?—A. Yes, I 
was present at that meeting. 

Q. How did the name of the carpenters get in there ?—A. I don’t know anything 
about that. I was not present at their meeting, so I could not tell what was done. 

Q. This headquarters committee—what were the officers, chairman, secretary and 
treasurer ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were they all U.B.R.E. men ?—A. That is the U.B.R.E.—of course, all moneys 
that came in came from that source, but in paying out money for relief it was through 
the treasurer appointed by the whole committee. Mr. McIver, of the teamsters, was the 
first one. His name should have gone down on that executive. He was treasurer until 
he got a job and then, I think, Mr. Thompson took it. . 

Q. What was he, a steamship man ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you give help to the Teamster Union and the Longshoremen’s Union ? 
—A. Yes. . 

Q. You gave financial assistance to them ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, the money came first to them as U. B. R. E. money @—A, It was 
both U. B. R. E. money and money put in by different unions. 

Q. The bulk of it was U. B. R. E. money ?—A. Yes, and nearly all the money 
that came into the Trades and Labour Council came from the States. The United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners was one of the biggest contributors to the 
Ureisa hxc. EG. 

Q. Can you estimate how much money has been lost by the strikers by reason of 
the strike ?—A. No, I never figured it up. 

Q. Can you give us a rough idea of how much has come in the way of aid ?— 
A. I should say, probably, somewhere about $8,000 or $10,000. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Did the U.B.R.E. ask these other unions to come out @—A,. No, sir, not that 
IT am aware of. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Would it surprise you to hear that Mr. Estes had made arrangements with 
some of these other organizations to come out ?—A. If he did, I don’t know ‘anything 
‘about it. In fact, the day before the teamsters went out I was talking to the presi- 
dent, and I said, I don’t think it would do any particular good, but the next morning 


they were out. 


By Mr. Rowe: ; ; 
Q: When did you first hear of the steamshipmen’s strike ?—A. The first I knew 


about it was the notice sent us from. Victoria. 
~- Q, From whom ?—A. I don’t remember whether it was from Mr. Bulley or not. 


By His Lordship : | 
- Q. Bulley was the secretary of that body, was he not ?—A. I think he was the 


president of the Victoria body, or vice-president. a 
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- Q. Any moneys that the U. B. R. E. sent to that association would be sent to 
kim, would they not ?—A. I don’t know whether he was acting as treasurer or not. 
{ was acting as secretary for the Trades Council advisory board. So many things 
turned up, it is pretty hard to remember just what did occur. . 


VANCOUVER, June 13, 1903. 
J. C. MEIss, sworn. oc ite: 


Mr. Birp.—I may state that I call this witness at his own request, as he is anxious 
to leave. My idea is to show there are combinations of capital as well as labour that 
do things that probably would not meet the view of the Commission as right. 

Q. What is your occupation ?—A. Cigarmaker. 

Q. About the first of April were you in need of lumber ?—A. Yes, for fixing 
up a cigar factory. 

-Q. Did you proceed about procuring it ?—A. Yes, sir, we went to the Royal City 
Mills. We were told if we wanted any lumber we had to have it O.Kd by the British 
Columbia Milling Company. I think that is the name. ' 

Q. Don’t you mean the B. C. Manufacturing Association ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. You had to have their O.K. ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. Why ?—A. For the reason when we went down to get the lumber if we had.a 
union carpenter working on the job, they would not allow us the lumber. There was 
trouble between the carpenters and employing contractors. 

Q. A strike for better hours and better pay 2—A. I think so, whatever it was. 


By Mr. Bird: 

Q. Did you go to the B. C. Association ¢—A. I did. 

Q. Have the Builders’ Exchange quarters there ?—A. I believe so. They asked 
who was going to do the work and I told them, knowing that I was telling a falsehood, 
but knowing I had to do that to get the lumber. Tt seemed here that we should have 
40 wait for weeks. They would O.K. it, provided we did the work personally. 

Q. Did you know whether there was an arrangement made by the B.C. Builders’ 
Exchange that nobody should get lumber at all who was employing union labour ?— 
A. I believed that was so. 

Q. Who did you go and see ?—A. I could not say just now the names of the men 
who O.K?d it, but the first one of the Royal Mills, and I was told by the clerk in the 
charge of the mill that I could not get any lumber unless it was O.K.’d by the B. C. 
Association. He told me they could not sell any lumber unless it was O.K’d. by the 
Millling Association. i 

Q. Why?—A. Because for the simple reason that if we put any union labour on. 
The clerk didn’t say that, but at the B. C. Association they asked me that. 

Q. Who did you see there?—A. There was two of them. One of them was a young 
man about 22, or a little older. I stated our case, and he called someone else from 
the other room, I presume it was the manager. He put me some questions asking 
what we wanted the lumber for, and who we wanted to perform the labour on it. I told 
him we were going to perform the labour ourselves, and the next day after it arrived 
we employed a union to do it. When we had the lumber we thought we could do with 
it as we saw fit. 
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Q. Did the Milling Association give any reason why it had to be O.K.’d ?—A. I 
was told at the mill. 

Q. Did either of the men you saw say there was any arrangement of that sort¢— 
A. No, they did not. I presume there was something between them because they would 
not give me any lumber at the mill until it was O.K’d. 

Q. Did you offer to pay for it?—-A. Certainly, cash. Offered to pay for it at the 
mill. The lumber amounted to $14.40 and I gave him a $20 bill. I was told before I 
went down that if I said union men were going to do the work that I could not get the 
lumber. When I went to the man at the mill he went to work and figured out about 
what it would amount to. He asked me what we were going to do with it and I told 
bim. He said, before you get the lumber you will have to go to the B.C. Association 
and have it O.K.’d. 

Q. The cash question did not come up between you and the milling people?—A. 
No. 

Q. What I want to get at is : Was there anything said, either by the Royal Mills 
people or the Milling Association people, to give any foundation to the fact that they 
would not supply any lumber to union men?—A. Yes, I was prompted before I. went 
there to tell them I was going to supply the labour. 

Q. If either of these people had told you it might have had some consequence ?— 
A. Didn’t he ask me in the B.C. Association who was going to do the work? I told him 
I was. I know if I had stated union men I would not have got it. Union men had 
gone down to get lumber and they would not supply them with it. 


F. JoHNSTON, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You are president of the Longshoremen’s Union here ?—A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. How long has that been in existence 2—A. Since November 17, 1888. 

Q. The longshoremen have been out on strike ¢—A. No, my Lord. 

Q. They have not been working lately ?—A. No, but we have not been on strike. 
We ceased work on principle because we could not handle scab material. 

Q. When did you cease work ?—A. On March 4, 1903. 

Q. And how many of you ceased work 2—A. 140 men. 

Q. All the members of the union ?—A. All the members of the union. 

Q. How did you know that scab material was being handled ?—A. Well, the day 
prior to us ceasing work the freight-handlers had ceased to work, and they were all 
union men, and any one taking their places was scabs. 

Q. How did you know the freight-handlers had ceased work—who told you ?—A. 
IT saw it in the paper. 

Q. Do you take for gospel everything you see in the paper 2—A. Not if it is the 
CG. P. R. organ, I don’t. 

Q. That is the only way you know that the freight-handlers came out, because you 
saw it in the paper 7A. Some of the members told me they were out. 

Q. Who told you ?—A. I cannot recollect the members’ names particularly. I 
am not very good at remembering things, especially names. I don’t take anything in 
my head more than I can help. 

Q. Did you or the secretary of your union get any notice from the freight-handlers 
or any other organization that they had gone out ?—A. I don’t recall that. 

~  Q. A matter of small consequence, {I suppose ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your idea of a sympathetic strike ?—A. I don’t know anything about 


sympathetic strikes. 
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Q. You don’t know anything about sympathetic strikes, never heard of one before; 
would not know a sympathetic strike if you ran up against it ?—A. No, I would not. 

Q. You do know about striking against scabs and scab freight 2—A. That is not 
striking, my Lord, that is principle. 

Q. Did you have any communication with Estes about this trouble ?—A. No com- 
munication with Estes concerning 

Q. Did you have any interviews with him 2—A. As a personal friend, of course, ih 
came in contact with Mr. Estes, but all conversations between Mr. Estes and myself 
were private, nothing concerning the strike at all. 

Q. Have long had you known Mr. Estes before he came to Vancouver 7—A. I 
did not know him until he came to Vancouver. 

Q. He was a great friend of yours, was he ?—A. Not a great friend, didn’t say so. 

Q. And you had a lot of private conversations?—A. Not a lot. I may have met 
him ten or twelve times. ) 

Q. And the subject-matter of the strike never came up ?—A. Not in my presence. 

Q. Never talked about strikes at all?—A. No, strikes did not interest me. 

Q. Never talked about ceasing work, he did not discuss the question of your coming 
out?—A. Decidedly not, it had nothing to do with him that I know of. 3 

Q. Did you get ‘any financial help from Mr. Estes?—A. No. 

Q. From the U.B.R.E.?—A. Not from them as a body. 

Q. From whom?—A. From whatever financial aid has come in. It has not come 
from headquarters, it has come by subscriptions from different union men, not only 
from the U.B.R.E. but other unions who felt it their duty to assist one another as 
unions. It is not the sympathetic part of it, it is the principle. 

Q. Who did you get the fnancial aid from?—A. I have no record of the different 
unions who subscribed. 

Q. The U.B.R.E. gave you some as well as the others?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. The executive committee did 2—A. From the executive, certainly. 

Q. Were you on the executive?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have consultations with the other members of the executive as to the 
strikes?—A. Very little, because I had too much to do looking after my own body. 

Q. You mean the men who went out?—A. The men who went out, the longshore- 
men. 

Q. Did you have any understanding with Mr. Estes how long the men were to re- 
main out ?—A. I told you, my Lord, ‘at the first, that I had no conversation with Mr. 
Estes about the-strike or the men. 

Q. No conversation with any other members of the headquarters committee about 
that ?—A. No, my Lord. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Did your union have a meeting before they quit work?—A. Well, we must 
have a meeting to declare the thing unfair. It was our ordinary meeting. It hap- 
pened it was our ordinary meeting the night before we ceased work, so we called no 
special meeting for that at all. It came in the ordinary routine of business. 


By His Lordship: , 

Q. And at that meeting a resolution was adopted to the effect that the C.P.R. 
was unfair?—A. No, but that the freight we should handle would be unfair, being 
handled as it was the day before we declared to come out, by unfair or scab men, men 
who take the union men’s places. 

Q. Have you gone back to work ?—A. Yes, we resumed work yesterday. . 

Q. There are some of these scabs still handling this freight?—A. For the time 
being. ; uae 
Q. You can stand the scab freight for a few days @—A. Well, my Lord, you. know 
the agreement is not signed between the C.P.R. and the employees yet. We have gone 
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back to work pending the decision which we know will be accepted anyhow. I take 
it of course that the freight handlers will resume work about the 22nd of this month. 

Q. All I desire to know is whether you can handle scab freight-for a few days, be- 
cause if you can, it seems to me you can stand it for a few months?—A. If you force 
it along that line 

Q. What I don’t understand is, you cease work on principle, and it appears to me 
you are prepared to surrender your principle for a few days?—A. Certainly. 

Q. If for a few days, why not for a good long time?—A. One is a commencement 
of the trouble, and now, as I take it, this is a cessation of hostilities. 

Q. You say you went out on principle to prevent handling scab freight?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you are handling it to-day?—A. Yes, but don’t you know at the time of 
strike there is a chance to give the company time to get rid of their substitutes and to 
give the union a chance to get men to take their places. If that thing had been called 
off yesterday with everyone concerned, things would be in a pretty mess. 

Q. I guess it is not your fault, Mr. Johnston, that it is not in a bigger mess than 
it was?—A. What I mean is there would not have been any men here to perform the 
work. The substitutes would have walked off the docks, and there would have been 
no men here to replace them. 


By Mr. Rowe: | : 

Q. At the meeting at which you decided the freight was unfair, was any member 
of the U.B.R.E. present ?—A. No. 

@. No address made on the subject by anybody other than members of the union? 
--A. No, we transacted all our own business. 

Q. Did the resolution require the meeting to quit work next day?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is your union affiliated with International Longshoremen’s Union @—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a copy of the constitution ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was your union asked to appoint a member of the headquarters committee? 
—A. The headquarters of our international ? 

Q. No, the committee here of the strike?—A. It was the executive committee. 

Q. And it was an enlarged executive of the U.B.R.E. Was your union asked to 
join that committee?—A. We were not asked to appoint one, but of course naturally 
the unions that came out, the B.C.S.S., the longshoremen, and teamsters naturally 
had members sitting on that committee. 

Q. Were they there by the appointment of their respective “lodges ¢—A. Well, 
certainly. é 

Q. Had your union any schedule with the men you worked for, any eontract?—A. 
No, we have no particular schedule with any particular employer, because a good deal 
of ours is casual labour, but we have what is called a port wage, and all employers 
know that port wage. 

Q. You have no contract as to the number of men you will furnish the contractor? 
—A. That all depends. If we have the men we supply them. It is not under a con- 
tract, it is an understanding. 

Q. Any understanding as to notice to these men if you purpose not working ?—A. 
No, if a man does not suit him an employer has the right to discharge that man at a 
minute’s notice, giving a reason, of course. Of course the men also have the same 


option. The same sword cuts both ways. 


By His Lordship: 

Q. Do you know anything about picketing ¢@—A,. The only thing I ever knew about 
picketing is out on the prairie. If you have no stable for your horse, you drive a 
stick 
Q. It seems to me, Mr. Johnston, you are pretty green for the president of a long- 
shoreman’s union ?—A. I may be:a little green, but ’m not cabbage-looking anyhow. 
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By His Lordship : 

Q. You are secretary of this longshoreman’s union ?7—A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. You, with 140 members of the union, quit work on March 4 last t—A.. Yes. 

Q. Why ?—A. On principle. 

Q. What is your principle ?—A. The principle is that I could not as a union man 
handle freight if the freight-handlers had gone out on strike. 

Q. Could not handle seab freight ?—A. No. 

Q. Did you notify the company that you were going out 2A. No, my Lord. 

Q. Went out without giving any notice. How was this question of coming out 
decided by the union ?—A. On principle. 

Q. Yes, but you had a general meeting 2— A. At our ordinary regular meeting. 

Q. You mean the meeting of the executive or the meeting of the whole ?—A. Of 
our union. 

Q. How was that meeting called 2—A. It was our regular meeting night. It 
came up in the ordinary course of business. 

Q. How often do you meet ?—A. Every other Tuesday. 

Q. And this matter came up at a regular Tuesday meeting ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Tuesday before you went out 7+A., Yes, my Lord. -_ 

Q. Does not the constitution provide for a special meeting to be called for the 
purpose of considering a strike ?—A. This is not a strike. 

Q. What do you call this ?—A. We just ceased work on principle. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. I suppose a strike is not on principle, then ¢—A. I don’t consider this a strike. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. Would you give us your idea of what a strike is 2—A. I presume if we made 
an advance to the company for an increase in wages or if we laboured under any par- 
ticular grievance connected with our own organization, which would not be rectified, 
it would be brought before a special meeting, and if the grievance could not be adjusted 
we would strike. 

Q. And you call this, what ?—A. Ceasing work on principle. : 

Q. That is something different from a strike. How many of the men of the union 
decided to cease work on principle ?—A. It was unanimous. 

Q. By ballot 2—A. Open vote. 

Q. Don’t you think a grave question of this kind should be by ballot I—A. It is 
not what I think, it is what the majority of the organization think. 

Q. What do you think ?—A. No, I don’t think it odd, 

Q. Was it unanimous ?—A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. How many were there of the whole 140 ?—A. I don’t recall, I cannot give an 
answer. 

Were there 20 ?—A. Oh, yes. 

. Were there 40 ?—A. I should say over 40. 

. Were there 50 2—A. Well, going into figures—— 

. You cannot work it up higher than 50 ?—A. I could not say, my Lord. 

. I will put down 50 ?—A. I don’t say there were 50 or not, or over. 

. Well, you cannot say that there were over 50 2—(No answer.) 

. Now, you were the man who got the men on the Hmpress to come out, were. 
you not ?—A. No, my Lord. 

Q. Did you have any negotiation with any Hmpress seamen ?—A. No, my Lord., 

Q. None whatever ?—A. No. ; 

Q. Are you sure about that ?—A. Quite sure. It was a question that did not 
concern the longshoremen’s union whatever. | si 
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Q. Did you have any communication with Bulley, of the Steamshipmen’s Asso- 
ciation, about the strike 2—A. Not as a member of the Longshoremen’s Union, my 
Lord. 

Q. In your private capacity 7—A. No. 

Q. In what capacity, then ?—A. Well, I might say as a member of the B.C.S.S 

Q. You were a member of this headquarters committee, were you? The joint 
board of these unions that quit work, we won’t say struck ?—A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. Had you any negotiations with Estes about quitting work ?—A. No. 

Q. None whatever, no interview or conversation with him ?—A. No. 

Q. Did you ever have any correspondence with Estes?—A. No, I never wrote a line 
to Mr. Estes in my life. ar, | 

Q. Ever receive any letters from Mr. Estes ?—A. No, my Lord. 

Q. Would you be surprised to hear there are some letters in our possession ?—A., 
Written by me to Mr. Estes ? 

Q. By Mr. Estes to you ?—A. It would, my Lord, if there was a letter written by 
Mr. Estes to me. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with any man coming out from the east to go 
on the Empress ?—A. No, my Lord. 

Q. On the C.P.R. train or elsewhere ?—A. No, never had any conversation with 
any of the seamen coming out from the C.P.R. Never was on the company’s property 
after the men came out. ‘ 

Q. You had no conversation on the train with any men who were coming out, to 
take the places of seamen who were leaving the Empress ?—A. No, my Lord. 

Q. Did the B.C. Steamshipmen’s Association receive any money from the execu- 
tive ?—A. I cannot say as to that, my Lord, I am not in a position to say. 

Q. Do you know anything about that ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. I see a reference to an officer called a delegate, what does that.mean ?—A. Mr. 
Rowe, our delegate is our foreman. For instance, when a boat comes in our delegate 
interviews the chief officer. The chief officer tells the men how many he wants and 
where to place them. The delegate calls off the men and directs the placing of them. 

Q. And I see that a union man cannot take a job on the ship except at the instruc- 
tions of the delegate 2—A. Our contention is that it is to prevent unnecessary trouble. 
The chief officer tells the delegate how many men he wants. On most boats the dele- 
gate stays there and superintends the men, and assists the chief officer in placing the 
cargo. The delegate—where he doesn’t do that, where the matter is left entirely in the 
chief officer’s hands, he generally appoints a member of the union to act, and if the 
chief officer wants any more men he generally tells this member. That is done to pre- 
vent unnecessary confusion by men coming to work out of turn. We have a list. It 
begins with No. 1. If the ship wants twenty men the delegate calls down to twenty, 
and the rest of the men are told to go home. Then when that boat is finished and the 
next boat comes in, the delegate starts where he left off and so on down the list. 

Q. And you would impose a fine on any man who. proceeded differently to get 
work 2—A. Yes. 

Q. ‘No member shall take upon himself to commence work without permission 
cf the delegate,’ and so on ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Under what article of your constitution did you take action at that meeting in 
which you decided not to work any more ?—A. There was no article of the constitution 
brought into effect. It was solely on union principles. 

Q. Would a member of the Longshoremen’s Union who worked after that meeting 
be subject to discipline 7—A. He most assuredly would. 

Q. What would his relation to the lodge be 2—A. He had disobeyed an order of 
the union. We would, in my opinion, Mr. Rowe, be subject to discipline for the simple 
reason that he had gone against the wishes of the majority. 
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Q. That is a question outside of the constitution, acvording to you. This is not 
a strike 2—A. It was a rule of the union that the union cease work, and in the second 
cr third article of our constitution, section 3, it says members shall obey all orders from 
time to time 
Q. There is nothing in the constitution about ceasing work ?—A. If we were to 
print every detail in the constitution, like a copy of the law, it would be a big volume. 
Q. That is an important matter—that all the men came out. That is not a mere 


detail. That appears to me to be about as important a matter as could be considered. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. When you say the rules of the union, what do you refer to, by-laws ?—A. No, 
rules or motions, or any decision arrived at by the union. 

Q. It says here that no part of the by-laws shall be amended except by notice of 
motion, such motion to lay on the table for a month. So if it became a principle for 
the men not to work there would have to be a month’s notice before it could be had. 
The reason I ask this question is that if we find that unions don’t live up to their con- 
stitutions it has the effect of creating a feeling of insecurity on the part of those who are 
dependent upon the proper observance of these rules. I see here the constitution says, 
‘No strike or boycott shall be encouraged.’ What do you understand by boycott t—A, 
1 don’t know, Mr. Rowe, it is a thing T have never gone into. I have nothing to do 
with the adoption of the constitution. I presume that constitution was gotten up by 
a committee of the members. Personally, the word ‘ boycott’ or anything of that kind 
is a thing I have never gone into. 

Q. So you don’t know what that means when it is here in the constitution ?—A. 
No, I cannot say that I do. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You see, Mr. Noonan, you have undertaken to tell us about a union principle. 
Surely if you understand all that, you understand what is meant by boycott. You 
_gay you are dealing with a question of union principle. Now, boycotting has been 
very frequently discussed in unions ?—A. I have no knowledge in the organization 
that I belong to, that the word boycott was ever used. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Why did your union think it wrong to handle this freight ?—A. They con- 
sidered because the C. P. R. men had gone on strike, or had been forced out, that it 
would be wrong for us to go down there and handle that freight which had been 
handled by men they thought unfair. 

Q. What effect would your action have upon the fortunes of the U. B. R. KE, (7A. 
} don’t know as we discussed that matter at all. We simply ceased work. 

Q. Your ceasing work was not for the purpose of helping any union in this 
struggle ?—A. Well, if you have a mind to take it that way, yes. 


By His Lordship : | 

Q. Did you have any communication with Thompson of the B. C. Association 
about the Empress ?—A. About the Empress, no. I want it understood. that any com- 
munication I had with the B. C. S.S. related to their business. The business was 
never discussed by the longshoremen in any shape or form. 

Q. What is your office in the B. ©. Steamshipmen ?—A. I am the secretary of the 
Vancouver division. I understood that I was subpenaed here as the secretary of the 
Longshoremen’s Union. . . 

Q. You have not done anything in connection with this strike. that you are 
ashamed of ?—A. No, my Lord. 

Q. Well, I don’t see why you hesitate to tell us all you. know. 
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J. OC. Kerr, sworn. 

By His Lordship : 

Q. You are president of the Teamsters’ Union here ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That union quit work on the 4th of March ?—A. On the 12th March. 

Q. How did they come to the conclusion to do that, how was it decided to quit 
work, and why ?—A. Because it came in contact with scab freight and baggage on 
the wharfs. : 

Q. Have you got a copy of your constitution here ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Can you get one /—A. Yes, sir. 

(Copy of constitution put in—Exhibit 73.) 

Q. Was this matter decided at a general or special meeting ?—A. General meet- 
ing. 

Q. One of the ordinary meetings ?—A. Yes. 

Q. No special notice given to consider this question ’—A. No. 

Q. How many men are in the union—the Teamsters’ Union ?—A. I think over 
ene hundred. 


Q. How many men were at the meeting ?—A. [ think they were nearly all there. 
Q. Nearly 100 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was the question decided by ballot ?—A. No, by open vote. -' 

Q. Were there any dissenting ?—A. Just two. 

Q. You went out on the 12th ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you go out ?~A. We were forced out by our employers. 
Q. Have you got a copy of the resolution which permitted you to go out or the 


resolution transcribed in the minute book ? Do you keep minute books ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you a copy of the resolution ?—A. No. 
Q. Do you remember how it reads ?—A. No, my Lord, I don’t. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. What did it require of the members ?—A. A two-thirds vote. 

Q. In general terms, what did it state, what men were to stop work ?—A. All that 
came in contact with scab freight and baggage on the C. P. R. service. 

Q. Is there anything about scab freight in this constitution ?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. So all the freight and baggage which came over the CO. P. R. wharf was unfair ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. There could not be any fair freight on that wharf ?—A. No. 

Q. Would that apply to freight sheds, too ?—A. The local freight sheds, yes. 

Q. How many men were affected by this order of the union ?—A. I could not say 
exactly how many, I think about one-half of our union. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Did you have any agreement with the CO. P. R. about your wages, any written 
azreement ?—A. We have nothing to do with the C.P.R. 
Q. How did you know this was scab freight you were being called on to take ?— 
A. Well, we saw by the papers and by the members of the other unions on the wharf 


‘hat they were out. | 
_ Members of the freight-handlers told you they were out ‘—A. Freight-handlers, 


© 


yas. 
t Were you on this executive committee ?—A. Yes. 
. Did you get any money from the U. B. R. E. to help you ?—A. No. 
Whom did you get money from ?—A. From the executive. 
Where did they get it from ?—A. From different unions. 
Some from the U.B.R.E. ?—A. I don’t think so. 
. Nothing whatever from the U.B.R.E. ¢—A. I could not say. 
J. ©. KERR—Vancouver, June. 13, 
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By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Who collected the money ?—A. No person collected it. 
Q. To whom was it sent from the various unions ?—A. To the executive, T expect. 
Q. Who decided the amount that was to be given to the various unions ?—A. I 
could not say. 


By His Lordship : 

Q. You were a member of the executive 2—A. Yes. 

Q. The matter never came up ?—A. To go to the different unions 2? No, there 
was not any amount specified. ; 

Q. It was never decided at the executive meeting as to whether the Teamsters’ 
Union should get a certain amount or the longshoremen ?—A. No. 

Q. On what basis was the money distributed 2—A. Well, a person that was really 
needy and could not find work and asked for assistance, why they would get assistance. 

Q. The individuals would make application ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you understand by sympathetic strike ? Can you give us any 
light on that subject ?—A. No, not very much. 

Q. You would not eall this a sympathetic strike 2—A. No, I don’t think I would 
call it a sympathetic strike. 3 

Q. If you would not call this a sympathetic strike, tell us what you understand by 
a sympathetic strike ?—A. I suppose you might call it a sympathetic strike. Some 
would and some would not. 4 

Q. There is not much doubt about it, is there? You had no grievance with your 
employer ?—A. No. We had a verbal agreement with our employer that we were to 
handle no freight or material—no scab material. 

Q. When was this ?—A. In case there was a strike on they were not to ask us 

Q. With whom was this arrangement come to 2—A. With our employers. 

Q. Who were your employers ?—A. The master draymen of the city. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. They have an association ?—A. They had. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. When was this agreement entered into 2—A.T really don’t know; to save 
trouble, I suppose. 
Q. When did you arrive at this arrangement 2A. When we were recognized 
as a union. 
Q. How long before you went out ?—A. It was quite a long time before we went 
ont. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. Before the U.B.R.E. strike ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did your international union or general executive approve of the union’s 
action ?—A. We went out on our own stand. 

Q. Didn’t ask for approval of the general executive ?—A. No. 

Q. Did you get any assistance from the general executive?—A. Yes, sir. From the 
headquarters you mean ? 

Q. Yes. You got money from the defence fund, it is called that in the constitu- 
tion. ‘Money from the defence fund shall be drawn on only for the following pur- 
poses: for the purpose of strikes, for the purpose of defending the principles of | 
unionism, &e, &e.’ Is that the fund from what you draw assistance ?—A. I expect so. 


By His Lordship : 
Q. Did you have any communication with Estes about this organization ?—A. 
None whatever. 
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Q. Or any interview with him ?—A. No. tee: : 

Q. Did you have any discussions with any U.B.R.E. officers?—A. I don’t recol- 
lect as I did, that is, the officers. , 

Q. Who did you discuss the matter with ?—A. Not with any of them particularly, 
no more than members talking of the situation in general. 

Q. I suppose the object of the teamsters was to help the U.B.R.E.?—A. No, not 
altogether. 

Q. Was that one object ?2—A,. I don’t know as they figured it was going to help 
the U.B.R.E. any more than they refused simply to handle the freight. They con- 
sidered it scab freight. 


CHARLES Woopwarb, recalled. 


By Mr. Bird: 


Q. Is this an article authorized by you: ‘Protest of C. W. Woodward & Co. 
against Trades Council Manifesto.’ (Quoting from Vancouver ‘ Daily World, May 
29, 1903) 2—A. It must have been, so far as I know. (Article put in as Exhibit 74.) 

Q. It appears in the ‘ World’ of the 29th of May ?—A. It is an interview. 

Q. Now, I bring this to your attention because there is a statement here: ‘ What 
the action really means is that the company, to please the unions, should throw away 
from $5,000 to $6,000 on the price of their building. In this age of competition such 
a course would be suicidal and union men who hold hundreds of dollars worth of the 
stock of the company would be among the first to condemn the management for 
waste——’ I understood yesterday the only difference: between them was $1,200 or 
$1,500 2—A. What I said was the tender—Mr. Cook’s was the lowest tender, and the 
next highest was from $1,300 to $1,500. The next one then was very much higher. 
Tt would run from $4,000 to $5,000 and then run from $4,000 to $11,000. 

Q. Your explanation of that statement is that the man next higher than Mr. 
Cook did not want the contract 2?—A. I arranged an interview but he came to the 
conclusion in discussing the thing that he did not want it, and in fact he said words 
to that effect. He gave us to understand that he did not want it, even had we been 
disposed to give it to him, but still if we had sooner the figure of Mr. Cook possibly « 
some arrangement might have been made. I will state that the company were pre- 
“ pared to pay some sooner than have any trouble, but there was one thing with Mr. 
Shindler which he did state and which we could not entertain, that he would not bind 
himself to complete it ina particular time. He would not bind himself in any way to 
build them in time through the labour trouble. 

Q. Does that mean that Mr. Shindler insisted on a strike clause being inserted ? 
-——A. Oh, yes, he decided on that. 

Q. You wanted a time limit with your contract ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you found that it is absolutely necessary to have strike clauses in con- 
tracts in British Columbia ?—A. With Mr. Cook there isan agreement with a strike 
clause. 

Q. That is deferring the ultimate completion in the case of strike ?—A. Not with 
his own men, but in connection with something outside of his own union. I would like 
to make a statement here, misrepresented in the ‘ Advertiser,’ that I said that Cook’s 
men were non-union; they are union. 

Q. As a matter of hearsay, you know nothing about this matter of union or non- 
union 2—A. Only by what I hear. 

By His Lordshap : 

Q. I see you say something in your article here about having trouble with the- 

pnion over bread. What was that trouble about 2—A. We were getting our bread in 
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the store from Mr. Murray, and he was declared unfair by the unions. The unions 
waited on Mr. Wallace, who looks after the grocery part of my place about it. I did 
not know about this until they came to me. They came to me on Saturday night and 
made the same complaint, and gave me until Monday to decide what we were going to do. 
1f we still continued to take Mr. Murray’s bread, they would declare us unfair and boy- 
cott us. I had an interview with Wallace and I told him. I said, for the sake of hav- 
ing no trouble, you had beter change your baker. I said, you had better change your 
baker! and even after that we were put on the unfair list. 

Q.. Even though you changed your baker you were put on the unfair list ?—A. 
Yes, and it was up a week. ; 

Q. How do you account for that 2—A. I don’t know, that occasion was previous 
to this here, but we tried to have no trouble. 

Q. What union posted you that time 2A. The Trades and Labour Council, the 
came as this—they have the running of advertisements now in the papers, one in the 
‘Qlarion’ and one in the ‘Independent.’ There is a running ad. in the ‘Clarion.’ It 
las been going for same weeks. They have one in the ‘Independent,’ I think, with 
Mr. Cook’s name coupled with it. I have not got that one. I could not find it this 
morning. 

Copy of ‘ Clarion’ containing advertisement put in as Exhibit 75.) ; 

Q. Have you ever had any union men come to you and tell you he could not do 
business with you on account of being on the unfair list?—A. Not to me. One of my 
men told me he had an order of $10 and that he would have to go by my store. 

Q. Is that employee of yours here ?—A. He is in the city, in the store. 

Q. You don’t think it makes much difference to your business being on the unfair 
list 2A. No, I think possibly we are making a special effort, the same as other mer- 
chants are, cleaning up between fall and spring goods, but we have a better business 
now than we have ever had in our history. 


By Mr. Bird: Kk 

Q. This practice of placing on the unfair list is not unknown to you. Did you 
ever see a calendar like that ?—A. No. 

(Copy of ‘Unfair’ Calendar, Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, put in as 
Exhibit 76.) 

Q. Did you ever see anything like that (exhibiting), ‘Refuse to buy Oxford stoves 
and ranges; on the unfair list throughout the Dominion ?’—A. No. 

(Copy of circular ‘ Refuse to buy Oxford stoves and ranges put in as Exhibit 77.) 

Q. This sort of practice has been to your knowledge in vogue throughout the 
United States and Canada for some years ?—A. Yes, I have heard of such things. 

Q. So when you came up against it yourself you recognized it was not a very seri- 
cus condition. This document that was circulated as against your stores was addressed 
to union men of the city of Vancouver and nobody else—the document you complain 
of 2A. I don’t know, let me see it. — EAS, 

Q. It was not for general circulation, it was for private circulation among the 
men {—A. Yes. . 2 

His Lorpsure.—Yes, but they stuck it up on telephone poles. 

Mr. Birp.—The unions are not responsible for that. 

Hus Lorpsuip.—Who is ? " 

Mr. Birp.—I suppose somebody would have a spite against Mr. Woodward. 

His Lorpsuip.—lIt is satisfactory to know that you disown the placing of it on the 
poles. . i 4 

Mr. Birv—As I see it, it was for circulation among labouring men only and 
intended to be brought to their attention only. 
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Epwarb Cook, sworn. 


By His Lordship : 


Q. You are the contractor that built Mr. ri 5 building a Yes, my Lord. 

Q. Tell us about your version of this trouble 7—A. Well, for some time back. some 
years I may say, we have had more or less friction with union. labour here in the build- 
ing trades. 

Q. You are a builder A, Yes, and general contractor. ~ At times matters were 
running very smoothly; we have had things fixed up at their dictation, and we would 
run along very smoothly for sometimes a week or so, sometimes longer, and the dicta- 
tion would become so severe that it would become impossible to carry on operations 

Q. What trades do you refer to ?—A. Well, all the trades in connection with build- 
ing, especially bricklayers and stonemasons, carpenters, stonecutters. The result of 
that was that the-men complained, a large number of the men who were fair-minded, 
reasonable men, they complained so bitterly of the‘treatment they were receiving that 
they would have to. withdraw from, the union in the Labour Council in Vancouver and 
organize a separate organization, that is, a Canadian organization. At certain times, 
a number of workmen would arrive from the other side of the line, south of the line, 
and finally the local men here had their meetings and decided on some radical change 
which would:seriously affect the interests of the men residing here. They were decided 
on that, but:at the same time a strike would be called or they would be called off the 
work, and were called off my work a number of times. Hence the agitation about a 
new organization; and I spoke of a national union. ~ 

Q. When: was: that formed -—A. I believe perhaps two years ago. 

Q. Was that a union of allied trades j—A. All the trades that iL spoke of are, “work- 
ing under that organization now. 

Q. What is the name of it ?—A. They call it the National Union of Canada. 

Q. National Union of what i—A. The National Union of Bricklayers, Masons 
and Carpenters. 

Q. Separate unions’ of their own ?-A.° Yes.’ 

Q. How did you get into trouble with the Trades and ee Council oA: B cstae 
of course, consider that every one else is wrong unless they follow their dictation. 
The man who doesn’t follow it is considered to be a very poor type of man. They 
called the men off the work at every opportunity, and interfered with them as much as 
they could. Quite a large number of the men I spoke to in this organization refused 
to be governed by them and are working for me. 

Q. How did they come:to claim you were, unfair. ?—A. Employing these local men. 

.Q.: Were you notified by any of these-bodies that you would be Been? on the unfair . 
list if you did that ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got that notice with you 2—A. I only have my name on the unfair 
list they sent me. 

Q. You were notified by the Trades and Labour Council tA. By thei sole oo 
authority. I think I have it in writing, but I'am ‘not positive. - 

Q. If you have it in writing you-had better hand it in to.the Seca aay: et Lam 
certain about verbal notice. Hite rceter o 


ever. Te I haa, not at any its that the men were left? to Hass Wes! 

.Q. Who has been interfering with them ?—A. The agitator or walling delegate 
goes around and gives them notice that they should not work for me. 

Q. Who is the walking delegate ?—A. Mr. Hilton is one of them, I Aine that is 
his name. 


Mr. Birp.—He is in the room. ays neh; | 
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By His Lordship : | 
Q. And he goes around stirring up trouble among the men?—A. He goes around 
and calls the men aside, probably that may be working, and says, don’t you know you 
are working for so-and-so, and in the conversation tells them they should ‘withdraw 
from the building and they might go away and not work any more. 
Q. How many times does that occur ?—A, A large number of times, About a 
dozen times in two years, within a couple of years. os 
Q. The same walking delegate ?—A. The same, yes. 
Q. As many as two dozen times in a few years ?—A. He don’t come much when 
IT am there. He would see the men at, other times. . 
~ Q. On the work or away from the work ?—A. Away from the work, I think. 
Tf I am on the works, I don’t permit anything of that kind. ; 
Q. Have you had men quit work on you ?—A. "Yes, I have had men’ called off for 
no reason, | aes Bete NY anes Bhai 
Q. How many ?—A. About 20 or 25. © : 
Q. All at once ?—A. Sometimes, and sometimes siitslysi’ 4 ¢ Se GRE ENE 
Q. What explanation was given why they quit work ?—A. They were told that 
they were working on building that was “considered unfair, and for a contractor. who 
sod tipnardered EY by tne en ee enn mgt ee vee eee Patt ’ 
Q. That is the excuse they would give you when ‘they quit work ?—A. Yes. In 
very mary cases they came back and worked in’ a day or two, ot a week, when they 
found that they had been misled. | fsa 
* Q. Do you find any trouble in getting men to‘work for ‘you ?—A.‘ Not those under 
the national ‘union: I have no trouble whatever.’ ‘They ‘aré pleased to’ work and very 
ich ‘Satisfied with ‘the larrangeienty, 8 Fess troy pane Yer one si CS is 
Q. Has the national union a charter —A. From ‘the Trades*and Labour Council 
of Eastern Canada. diadueg at opie Tel aWiet 3 ote! rerun oe? 
Q. The Dominion Trades Congress 2—A. Yes, the Dominion Trades Congress. 
_Q. How many men do you employ as a rule ?—A. Just now we have about 30 men 
on ‘the pay-roll. sie ig Pave haece PENT MOT, BRA STIS POPS FE OPES EG 
one Bo Mr Rowees movi verse 6 svar near oes i-<iaigh Satan ee uameaaie 
Q. Were they out in the recent strike here: 2A: No, my men were not out.<: 
Q. Did they get the wages agreed.-on:.as-a settlement: of that strike. ?—A.: They 
were. not demanding. additional wages... They had. received. shorter; hours, sometime 
before, I think about the first of March, and they were not asking any demands of me. 
_ Q. Are their terms and wages the same as other unions ?—A, Their hours are the 
game, and their wages are the same so far as T know. © OG 8S ane es 
By Mr. Bird : see bie 
_», Q, Could you give us a schedule of the rates of pay that obtains with your work, 
Mr, Cook ?—A. Yes, 1 ‘can pive it. oc + 2 4 pace he Rs gg oe 
_ Q. Give us the rate per hour of carpenters. How much’do you pay the carpen- 
ters?—A., Carpenters get 40 cents. Gd a ee Sa ee EY : 
Q. And bricklayers ?—A. Bricklayers ‘are’ 50 cents. 
Q. Labourers ?—A. Labourers vary from 25 to 35, I suppose. FESS TRUSS naa ease 
Q. I understand your men work 9 hours per day, Mr. Cook, is that right ?—A. 
They ‘are. paid; by: thevhowr..4g eeance ae charsaath voheeh tenine 
Q. They work 9 hours a day —A. Not all of them. . 
Q. Do they have Saturday afternoon off. When they work more than.8 hours a 
day are they paid, for overtime ?—A. They are Paid SXtrA. ss sey docs rin “a 
_ Q. But not at, the excess, rate for overtime charged by other men. They get the 
game 40 cents per hour ?—A. Yes, they are paid for all the time they work. _ si 
Q. But not as overtime.. They. den’t get holidays on Saturday afternoons if they 
work overtime ?—A. That is optional with them. ae to) SAE ME eases niet sav ae 


eek | 


ei 


rege reece 
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ae They can work or not, but they are not entitled to time for overtime hours ?— 
A. That is arranged between the men and myself. 
Q. They just get their ordinary | rate of pay m—A. Not always, sometimes they are 
paid extra. 
Q. For instance, Saturday afternoons; I understand your men always work Satur- 
day afternoons ?—A. No, the carpenters ad bricklayers don’t. 
Q. They have been working on the afternoons since you started the Woodward 
department store 2—A. Some days, when there was broken time. 
Q. Now, you have been an opponent of unions for over two years 2—A. Not as an 
opponent of unions 
Q. You. have been on the unfair list for about that length of time ee No, I 
was not on the unfair list until about a year. and a half ago. 
Q. You are a union man yourself, are you not 2—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you belong to this union with your employees 2—A. No. 
Q. You believe in strikes, don’t you, to enforce what. you believe to be correct 
demands ?—A. No, I think they are very injurious. 
Q. Never engaged in a strike as a union man yourself 2—A, No. 
Q. Ever remember being engaged ‘in a strike in Winnipeg 7A. No, I don’t. 
Q. It is reported you struck three times in one day on a certain job,. Mr. Cook 1 
A. It must» have been some other person of the same. name. 
Q. Do you. know any. Mr. Sault, in, Vancouver 2—A. Yes, I worked for him. in 
Winnipeg. 
*.- Q. And did you ever, when you,were. working for, oe and, had him.i in a tight. place, 
make a demand.and succeed in, getting better terms ?—A.. T never had any trouble. . 
Q. Was there one day that you and another workman, held out band a three sepa- 
rate conditions:during one day ? ...,." 
as Lorpsuip. ras times 7 Nes all strike for grub yee een a day. 


By Mr. Bird: : 

Q. You say that is not porrect pe ye never hie on sep os ‘at ‘any ‘time, aay No. 

Q. Do you know anything about this national union? I am informed that your 
statement is not correct that these men have a charter from phe ‘Dominion Congress, 
that they were'turned out and refused:a charter. (2 4 

His Lorpsiip.—That i is, for: a technical reason. _ 

Mr. Birp —For the reason that, where there i is | an international | union. ‘they on 
not join. paict 

- His Lorpsuir. Go a it. appears ‘that. these anole were not satisfied with the 

union. That does not make them any the less non-union men. 


By: Mr. Bird ; 
i. Would you correct your See ‘that they did not get a charter. ‘from the 
frades Congress ?—A., I, would not do that... 
Q. Was it not the National ‘Trades Ove A Well, ‘it ‘may ‘be. ‘2 am in- 
Yormed that they have a cha ane a..Trades 5. Qongress 1 in, eastern Canada.. There may 
be Bre NATION ih Mace os Sint ea nO gaviantes paneer ouatiid het ; Ke 2 


“By Mr. Rowe : a War MSH 
Q. There is a National Trades. cheers in Canada i—a. 8g 


“By Mr-Bird © 
Q. Now, attempts were made by Mr. Hilton and other ‘ReiBets of the union to 
ee you and endeavour to ‘discuss grievances, and for the purpose of having your men 
placed as proper. union. men, as understood by the Trades and Labour Council in Van- 
Meetings were arranged with you {AL Yes, Mr. Hilton met: me at Hse 


couver. 


times. 
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Q. And endeavoured to show the. situation from his point of view 2—A. Hestated 
their terms. Be ea rE nies VERE ETE ES ee 

Q. He wanted you to adopt on your building the card’ system, as approved’ by the 
Building Trades Council of Vancouver ?—A. Those were impossible’ terms. - 

Q. In what sense, and where did injustice lie in respect of this request ~A. One 
condition is that you must employ the men they supply to you. SAP 

Q. You make that asa statement of fact ?—A. I have found it to-be so. 

Q. You have no choice in regard to your own men on any: job 2—A. No, we have 
no choice. nM ae wR 
; Q:. Do you mean to say ‘the ordinary: procedure would be you would send up to 
the labour hall for any number of men, bricklayers or carpenters, and you would have 
to take the men assigned to you ?—A. You would have to take the number assigned to 
you because the number would be so limited. , 

Q: I understand, according to your statement, that the union men were walking 
around town. You don’t mean that the union men are idle and that your men are 
working ?—A. During the carpenters’ strike, do you mean ? 

Q. Generally A. My men have been at work during the strike. : 

Q: Have you continuous employment for your men ?——A. Generally speaking, I 
have. mes : 

Q. You have fostered this union in order to have a certain number of men whom 
you could employ on your own terms 2A. They asked me if I would give them em- 
ployment. I said certainly, if they would not create disturbances and be satisfied with 
fair hours and wages which ‘would not be broken. s Wide Lasip ESE 

Q. Have you an arrangement in writing with your men ?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. No arrangement with the men collectively as’a union ‘as to rate of pay or. 
hours ?—A. No, they govern that themselves. a is 

. Q. Do you mean to say you accept the dictation of that national union in regard to 
wages and hours ? They pay what they think is fair, or what you think yourself is 
fair 1A. They discuss the matter with their employers. Hae 5 

Q. Have you had any discussion with your men with regard ‘to rates of pay, or are 
you an autocrat’ altogether and say T will pay you so much and you can work or not as 
you please ?—A. There is no disturbance about wages or hours. 

Q. Have you any terms with your men that they cannot go on strike —A. They 
have a rule in their constitution or by-laws that they will submit everything to arbi- 
tration. 

Q. Have you ever had any arbitration over any points of difference between you ? 
_-A. No, it has not been necessary. Nothing has arisen. piper hl pre se 

Q. In case they demand a privilege, has the matter ever. been submitted to arbitra- 
tion ?—A.. There has not been any dispute, but if there were it, would be submitted to 
arbitration. Er ae) 

Q. Do you mean to say that Mr. Hilton, in your experience, is an agitator tA. 
- He is employed for that: purpose. Peso 2? 

Q. Is he-not employed rather in a pacifie capacity, in. order that there would..be no 
-4rouble 2? That. is his contention and the. contention of the union ?—A, I haye no 
-auarrel with the union. ¢ Lace me, ae 

Q. And I understand in this. present instance, you don’t object to this unfair 
list 2A. Well, I have no way of preventing it, unless the. Commissioners have. . 

Q. You mean to say it is a grievance you feel keenly, but have to submit to ay 
T don’t know that I can do anything more. T haye been going a straight course. from 
my point of view, and a large number of men are satisfied with the arrangement. 

Q. You are a member of the Builders’ ‘Exchange ?—A. Yes. ) 

Q. Is it true, the circulated report, that the Builders’ Exchange brought pressure 
to bear upon the lumber manufacturers of Vancouver, that they should refuse the lum- 
ber to union labour ?—A. I was not on that committee. on 
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Q. Do-:you know that as a matter of fact as a member of the Builders’ Exchange ¢ 
A. I know there were certain arrangements carried out between the Builders’ Ex- 
change and the Lumber, Association at that time. 

Q. And.that this arrangement. ‘amounted t0...4, boycott, of union, labour toAal 
know there was an arrangement, but I don’t know: what it was. 

Q. You know by reason. of certain arrangements nd union. man or anyone employ- 
img union labour could get one board from any of the mills in Vancouver ?—A. I 
don’t know that to be the case, but I. know that some of the executive were dealing with 
the matters in dispute at that time. 

Q. Now a certain gentleman. swore that, he had applied for $14 worth of lumber, 
and he had to. apply to the Builders’. Association for a,permit ?—A. I know there was 
an arrangement by which all orders for lumber were placed wea the Builders’. Ex- 
change. 

. Q. What was the, object of that ¢—A. Thatd isa point I am not clear. about. 

Q. Have you no. absolute. certain knowledge ? Was not the object of. that. permit 
retaliation against labour for its position 2A. Not as I understand it. : 

Q. Was it not.to bring the union men to the terms of the contractors.?—A. Te I 
had been present at the.meeting I could give a clear answer, but I was not. present. 

Q. There was a large representative meeting of the Builders’ Exchange and the 
Manufacturers’ Association that. the men’s terms, should be acceded to prior to the 
strike ?—A. I think I personally, advocate that there. should.be a settlement made. 

Q. That the terms asked. for by. the union should be acceded to ? ...They were ask- 
ing both larger pay and shorter hours ?--A..I think I was one who Bdvaged that a set- 
tlement should be made on,some,reason&ble line. 

Q. The matter was referred to arbitration, ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the men succeeded in getting their demands hee Ves, 

Q.. You. don’t: know, after reference, to arbitration, while the unions were at war 
with their employers,.that these measures were adopted. by the Builders’ Exchange as 
a coercive system ?—A. Possibly,;.the executive were dealing with it, and you can get 
this evidence from some. of them. I was not:on the executive board. ; 

Mr. Birv.—I have subpenaed one of. the executive for the purpose... .. 


James A. FULLERTON, sworn. 


By His Lordship: 

Q. What office do’ you hold ?—A. Ship’s husband of the CrP, Steamship Com- 
an 

® 0. Has the company had any difficulty’ about men quitting oobi on the 
Empresses 1—A. We have had in the past in connection with sailors on the ship. | Of 
course, the longshoremen have been ‘at loggerheads. ‘In connection ‘with that we en- 
gaged quite a number of men in’ St. John, in'the east,’and also from New ‘York, but 
these men in transit were apparently tampered with, as some of the men told me, after 
‘leaving New York, that they were gus Ss oe the line: in eemerd: to the Bee 

being on and requested not to join. 
, Q. Who was doing the: tampering I—A. IT don’t fee who ihe ee were, Tee I 
“personally do know that a man of Vancouver, who'L think belonged ‘to the U. B. R. E., 
tampered with our sailors, men that I'went' out to meet. It resulted, I think, that four 
of them who had joined the Hmpress of India and signed articles, ceenreaied that 

“night and left their clothes ‘behind. 
os Q. When was that ?—A. That was the night they: arrived on the train; I eould 
not give the date exactly, probably three months ago. The India was the first Am, that 
JAMES A. _FULLERTON—Vancouver, June 13, 
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arrived during the strike. Owing to the difficulty we had to take Chinese to make up 
the complement. : yet iatas peas 
Q. How many men had left the Empress 2—A. Probably about 20, I should say, 
on her returning heré. © © - "°° BOW VET SB eet gig 4 Belt ss 
Q. Had their articles expired /—A. Yes, the most of them, I think. 
Q. Had they signed articles for another trip ?—A. No, for six months. 
Q. Did they make any complaint’ about wages:’—A: ‘Not at all: - - oN 
Q. No ground given for leaving 9—A. I can only say I think it was sympathy 
with the trouble ; that is’to the best of my knowledge. : 
Q. Have any of them gone back 2—A. Quite'a few. : 25, 
Q. How long ago ’—A. Some time after the strike, quite a few offered their ser- 
vices. | ; + hae 
~< Qi Were any taken back ?—A. ‘Some men of good character. 


By Mr. Rowe :... ef vt Lain Pa eas 
Q. I suppose there are quite a-number. leaving::at every trip +A... Yes, it. varies 
from 6 to 10, sometimes less: ° > Seek tiny oe bien anerinee far 


By His Lordship: a ate, Sui aa 
-.Q:; How: many:,men::had' quit: you: this time.?—A. I. should. say, about 20. There 
were about 25 of thé: Eurdpean crew..and .about 5: remained..on. the. ship. <4. 
By AL Hird oa ike agen ipa ble B85: 7 
—Q. Did any of these men leave on the grofind that theyhad been: employed with- 
out it being stated to them that:they were asked to take strikers’ places 2—A. Not to 
my knowledge. Sneiks viguuia OVF uh-+b Ish aan chiioy walk g 
Q. You mean that excuse was given by. nobody ¢—A. I didn’t hear ite: -: 
Q. Don’t you know that that was really the excuse 7—A. I.don’t.. 
Q. Were these men never informed, as far as you were acquainted with the fact, 
that they were going to take strikers’ places '?—A. ‘Not that I know! of.) eh? ok 
Q. Do you'think it would be fair'to inform them of this 2A. - Personally, I:think 


“ne 


the strike was known from one end of the road to the other, and that any man engaged 
toxjoin: would: kndwanies. eis aioe tascoty alt whee alusbieibel erShete 

Q. Was there not a strike on the ships 2—A, Yes, there -was. a strike, I believe, 
against the C.P.R. es Pe ee inc ce er SIRES SEs 
_ _Q, Don’t you think it was the company’s. duty to tell these men that there was a 
strike on here ?—A. That would depend on ‘the party engaging’ thém, 8! us 

Q. Don’t you think it would be a fair policy to pursue 4—A. Yes, I think it would 
bo, and if so, to’say between man and man, you are going to take the places of striking 
seamen, although I would not consider it necessary. S49W Fi SR csiltiaat ei} 
“<Q, Don’t you:think the same principle as: between: man-and. man -should.apply as 
between company and man ?—A. Yes, I think it is the-only way to get along amicably, 
but I would not consider it was necessary to tell these men, mind you. 


Water HEPpurn, sworn. 
By Mr. Bird: warty aH Fait . 
Q. I understand you are ‘the secretary of the-Builders’: Exchange ?—A. No, not 
secretary. ae BART eE pte ade ent bis ad seiw Btel pew 3} 
‘ Q. What is your official position ?—A. President. 
Q. You are an employing contractor in’ Vancouver’ ?—A, Yea, > 
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Q. You had a good. deal to do with engineering the contractors’ side of the old dis- 
pute with the carpenters ?—A. Something, yes. 

Q. Now, I am informed that you found, among other measures that it was neces- 
sary to take for your protection, that there was a combination between, the Builders’ 
Exchange and the Manufacturers’. Association and the. mill owners -of. Vancouver in 
regard to not supplying lumber to union men ?—A. Well, it was not. exactly in that 

way. Of course, when the strike occurred we organized the Lumbermen’s Association 
to protect us in that way, and of course we did not: wish to. have any'of the strikers em- 
ployed, because we considered offers we:had made were fair, therefore we did not want 
to see them employed. Of course, that. was our object,-to have the strike over, and 
therefore, we asked the Lumbermen’s Association, of course, not to supply the lumber 
and they agreed to do so. 

Q. But not to supply any one with lumber—was that: not qualified.with who was 
going to employ union labour?—A. Any one on strikc. 

Q. Supposing I wanted to buy lumber, what course would I have to adopt ?—A. | 
We did not hamper any one’any more than we possibly could. 

Q. A certain gentleman said he went down to the mills oad was fe FS to the 
Builders’ Exchange for a permit ?—A. Yes, we would grant it to anyone who was not 
employing a striker. 

Q. In other words; to enable me to get the material, I would have to Hee a.state- 
ment that I was not going to employ union labour ?—A. Yes, that is, on strike ; not 
necessarily a union, any men who were on strike. They were union men, certainly. 


By His Lordshap.: 
Q. Was a list: of these’ ilies filed. er al gat dtion: peek Now we: shee no o list. 
Q. How could you tell 2—A. We simply asked. Those who applied: for. apinar 
simply had to say they: were rot: Bieta berl any man.on atmrke, 


By Mr. Bird : 

Q. Do you think that. was a just. measure. to take 2—A. Yes, I think it was. ‘i ae 

His Lorpsuire. ae should the’ union men. ees Cactek This is just a taste of: their 
agi wiedieines (eG hak oselio- alt 18 beot oti de hao gue mot award! eae solide 

Mr. Birp. = Thaividuals under the eee Seatene are ground: down by their -em- 
“ployers until they aré‘forced into taking these tutties, «oy © fon = cs ea 

__ His. Lorpsuie.—But. there, is tyranny on both sides. ALES F ants tate 

Mr. Biro. —The. tyranny. ‘starts. with, the employers... “They. are, on, ‘the © tipper mill- 
‘stone and the men-on the nether... , 

’ Fs Lorpsuie.—And: the public - in herecaa “The public have heen, Fda between 
Pi millstones as it were. ; . 
£2 » Wirrness.-F don’t: thmk«the-« schitackotic aaa been on ops The Gray of weitra 
tion decided Svesp ening: as: to: Cae OM oe 


By Mr. Bird: 

Q. And the wages asked were given on the basis that the increased cost of living 
rendered the former rate an unfair rate of wages ?—A. I don’t think that is the basis 

ecided at all. 
"A oR ae a copy of the award ?—A. Yes, I don’t think it supposes that. 

Q. Was that not the whole contention before the arbitrators, that the cost of living 
having been gradually augmented during the last few years the present wage was not 
adequate a—A. I don’t think that was proved before the tribunal at. all. 

> -Q: Was it not: attempted to be proved;4—A...Yes, but, I don’t think it was proved. 
Tt was left with the third man. I think he concluded that the wages were not. likely 
to continue long. I certainly think: that the ease for the cost of uying. fell through. 


The evidence of their own witnesses went to-prove that. - 
~WALTER. HEPBURN—Vancouver, June 13. 
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Q. You have been an employer of union labour for a great many years ¢-—A. Some- 
times, yes. , . ie 

Q. Does the union compel you to keep any man who does not suit you ?—A. Not 
at all. iy B oa ‘ 

_Q. If you want.men you send up to the union hall and they send down men w—A. 
I think, with the exception of. one time, I never sent to union hall. Each man has his 
method of getting men. : 

Q. Mr. Cook alleged that he was practically compelled by union principles to take 
what labour that was offered to him. Have you found that to be your experience {— 
A. It all depends on the supply of labour. This spring it has been a very difficult 
matter. We have been compelled to pay 40 cents an hour to men who were not worth 
20. ¥ 
Q. That might be owing to the congested labour market at any time, but a union 

principle, you are not bound to keep any man the union supplies you ?—A. No. 
Q. You have your right of choice the same as any other occupation @—A,. Cer- 
tainly. 


CHARLES THOMAS HILTON, sworn. 


By Mr. Bird: . 
Q. You have heard all Mr, Cook said. Is it your. practice and the recognized 


practice of the unions for you to call men off that are working for men who are deemed - 


unfair ?—A. When they are working for men who are deemed ‘unfair it is, that is, if 
they are union men under my jurisdiction. sie oe | 
.Q. You are a paid employee of the Building. Trades. Council ¢—A, Yes, sir. 
Q.- You are a carpenter by trade ?—A.. Yes, and I work. for the. Building Trades . 
Council. rigené ae: : wii... okt / 
Q. What is the composition of such Council ?—A. It is a delegate body, composed .. 
of delegates: of ten different unions. ydads ; 2 ras 9) 
Q. This is your constitution ’—A. Yes. 
(Constitution put in.—Exhibit 78.) 


By Mr. Rowe: | 
Q. What is the name of your office 2A. Business agent of the Building Trades 
Council. SEIDEN RRNAEHS 2 Best : me ae 


By His Lordship : 
Q. That is what is called walking delegate ?—A. Yes, sometimes. 
Q. It is stated by Mr. Woodward that this is a document purporting to be a cir- ~ 
cular of the labour men in Vancouver, was not authorized by the union men whose 
names are subscribed ?—A. I think that is incorrect, Mr. Bird. 
Q. You have personal knowledge of the fact ?—A. ‘The matter was referred to the ~ 
different unions, and their delegates all voted in favour of this particular action, 
Q. That is intended for circulation among labour ' men only ?—A. Yes, simply for 
circulation at the different meetings. . Oe unas ist ee 
Q. Was there any authority to post it up on telegraph poles or anything of that 
kind 2—A. No. I must say whoever did that had little more shame than common 
sense. MERA SETS PAB a BO Tae 
By Mr. Rowe: ie Ri ; 7 ‘ 
Q. How many copies had you printed ?—A. I think about’1,500 were’ printed. 
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By Mr. Bird : 
_Q. How many labour union men are in Vancouver ?—A. Between 3,000 and 4,000. 
Q. So that there would not be enough to go round with them ?—A. No, of course 
there could be a sufficient supply obtained. | 
Q. Don’t all unions visit labour hall ?—A. Not all. It would not reach all unions _ 
by circulation in union hall. I would like to state that Mr. Cook said on the stand’ 
that I had visited men on his jobs and called men off. I would like to state that we 
have never had any men under the jurisdiction of the Building Trades Council em- 
ployed by Mr. Cook. The job we considered unfair, and outside of our jurisdiction ; 
we did not interfere with it. 


By Mr. Rowe: 
~Q. Do you consider it an unfair Job by’ these men cee under ithe ean 
Union ?—A. We do. ih 


By His Lordship i 

Q. Why ?—A. During the strike of the bricklayers about three years ago, which 
was ordered by a two-thirds vote of the union, certain leading men of that union 
seemed, some of them officers of the union, after the strike had been in progress for 
a few days; they went to certain strikers and made terms for these, and went back to 
work without submitting the propositions to the men on strike. These men have con- 
tinued in what is known as the local union until somé time last winter, when, hearing 
of the National Trades Congress they applied to that body for a charter, which I 
believe they have obtained, and of course since they have, been in possession of that 
charter they have been advocating their demands to wipe out the records of the past 
and to get a good standing as good union men again. \ 


By Mr. Rowe: 
Q. Are not two orders of carpenters represented in your union rear The United 
Carpenters and Joiners had its’ headquarters. in Philadelphia formerly and now in 
Indianapolis, and the Amalgamated peers which uze its estate ey in 1 London, a) 
has branches all over the world.” © 
Q. Why is there not room for a third A. I ciate answer” Beit question ee aks fu 
ing another. Why is there not room for legal or medical associations: ? ’ 
Q. Because they are legally constituted bodies, and it is supposed to be im the 
public interest that they should have such powers as they possess. 


_ By His Lordship : 
Q. As a matter of fact there are aifereat legal aa medical societics in the city 2 
—A. Falling under one set. There are the boards of trade, for instance. 


By Mr. Bird: 
_Q. They are all attempts ‘to control an industry soa vee es 
Q. Haye you any examination by which men ‘seeking to become members af your 
union shall be subject to gah A stranger coming in has.a certain length of time to ~ 
work and he has to be vouched. for. by two members in good standing before he can — 
obtain admission. Both the Amalgamated and the.other. — 
_Q. Does the Trades.and Labour Council enforce any conditions of. that kind ?— 


A. Oh no. It is simply a delegate body. 
_Q. Are you referring to the Building Trades Council and Trades and Labour | 


Council 1—A, Whatever body i is concerned under the circumstances. 
Mr. Birp.—I would like to have gone into and explained the position of ai Trades 
end Labour Council with respect to this unfair list. 
His Lorpsuip.—What it.se2ms to me,’ -Mr. Bird, is that it is a weapon of aatal 
which the union men cannot object to having on the other side. What is sauce for the 
CHARLES T, HILTON—Vancouver, June” ig. 
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goose is sauce for the gander, and this idea about the British Columbia Milling Asso- 
ciation coming to an understanding that strikers could not be employed, that is exactly 
the converse of the strikers who want to boycott the employers. If one method is 
illegal, then the other ought to be. 


Mr. Birp.—I wanted to show that the-same methods were adopted by—— 


Hs Lorpsuir.—Both sides to the struggle. In fact it is a necessary thing arising 
cut of the situation. It is‘war. ‘The sword is a two-edged orie.’ 


Mr. Birp.I have some copies of documents which have been handed :to.me to bring 
before the Commissioners: in connection with: the strike of factory employees here. 
They have been employed ten hours and are asking for nine hours, and I have been 
asked. to; put. these.before you... There. is a notice here to employees stating that all em- 
ployees who decide not to continue: work after the 1st June, for 10 hours per day, are 
requested to remove their tools on Saturday. and apply, for their time. The demand for 
nine hours is:a reasonable. demand ;.it has been. recognized. in.every. trade, and this 1s 
the only case in which they stand out. The employers have considerable unskilled labour 
and, Japanese, and feel. that they are. strong by reason to stand out against organized 
labour for what.they consider their rights, and by reason of a,demand which is unrea- 
conable on the face.of it. And they have received that, notice, if they don’t like it they 
can take their-tools and.go.. Last Hl Meta tk Bite oa Late ne eeae, No 
<\ «Bg Lorpsare— If it is represented:.to the Commission that’ there-is any further 
evidence of a nature that really ought to: be brought before the ‘Commission. we will 
jidld another sitting here © wig bebo. avait nale ek DEES: 


_ Mr. Birp.—l have been asked to bring this matter before the Commissioners, and 
it is with a view to that that’ Ihave presented ‘this.’ “I think if this ‘were’ ventilated it 


might result in a recognition ‘of conditions ‘that might probably ‘be temiedied: = 

Fits Lops. think the Commissioners are satisfied that the great body of pub- 
lic opinion is with the right of men to eombine. The only question is as to the limita- 
_tions of that right, and how far the. methods of warfare, are admissible. Our cardinal 


duty in connection. with. this Commission was. simply, to inquire into these strikes 
and report to the goyernment,, and not to go into other troubles, We could, perhaps, 


_sit for a longer period and probably not unprofitably, but we have been requested ‘by 


“the government to report by the end’ of June. It would be impossible for us to say 


definitely whether they would extend the time, and there are now several hundreds of 
pages of evidence to. be transcribed. There will be notice given if we do not sit. 
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’ EXHIBIT 1. 
Statement of. the Wellington Gollsery Company, Limited. 


As a preliminary statement, and reserving to themselves the right to amend or 
add to it from time to time, va) racetd dessre to re the pie gett matters before 
the Commissioners :— F eats nghTt 


“Tt. The present difficulty His not arisen from a (Bepats besiiodn oir company a 
its employees respecting the amount of wages paid to, ‘or the quantity or kind of work 
required from, its employees. All questions of that’ ia bine’ have heretofore been .ami- 
-cably adjusted between the compatiy" and its Saag without the intervention Mie 
any outside authority.* ~~ 


The employees are now insisting on their right to affiliate with a foreign union, 
commonly known as the Western Federation. They have also demanded that the 
eompany should recognize and treat from time to time ‘with the said union: 

The company, without prenouncing any opinion on the‘right of the men to asso- 
‘ciate themselves: with the Western Federation, have: declined: to: recognize: that body) in 
the management of the company’s property. here. .. 

The reasons which have induced the company to tale this. edad are, among 
- others, the following :— 


(1.) The. society is a. Poraicn association. Te headquarters . are situate, and its 
executive meet. in. places outside, the territorial limits. of Canada, . : ae 
(2.). The business of, the Federation i is so conducted that the men who come ‘under 
‘its, control may ‘therefore be! ordered « on strike, although no grievance arises - in the 
‘course of their own employment. They may be willing to work, yet they can be com- 
pelled to leave their employment i in order to ‘further the interests of the organization 
in some. particular matter which “i is “being “agitated | in a foreign’ country, and’ with 
which the owners of mines in Canada have no control whatever. oe 5 
; RED) If the companay recognize the Federation, “they cannot consistently‘ “object 
: a5 a strike is. ordered according. to the constitution, yet,, for. the. reasons. above. stated, 
the company, would, in such. ; ey case, place., its undertaking, in Jeopardy, in respect ‘of 
matters with which it has no concern, and over which it can exercise no control. 

(4.) An organization such as the Western Federation, if recognized here, may be 
used to close the mines in this country, not for the benefit of the men employed, but 
in order to increase the business or raise the price of coal produced by operators in the 
United States. 

(5.) It is difficult to avoid differences leading to strikes in any trade or under- 
taking. It is admitted that strikes are disastrous from a commercial point of view, 
and therefore, on the broad ground of the general welfare and prosperity of the coun- 
try, the company consider it unpatriotic to accentuate the evil caused by labour dis- 
putes by recognizing the right of a foreign authority to assume the position of a dic- 
tator in the industrial affairs of British Columbia. 


Dated at Ladysmith, the 6th day of May, A.D. 1903. 
(Sed.) E. V. BODWELL, 
(Sgd.) A. F. LUXTON, 
Counsel for the Wellington Colliery Company, Limited. 
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vs EXHIBIT 2. ao tS 
‘(Copy.) ’ ney? . iss vi ae tr RL 
Memorandum of grounds primarily responsible: for the present trouble at Ladysmith. 
ad. : . LADYSMITH, B.C., May 6, 1903. 
{. The mine owner’s refusal to employ men affiliated with the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners... Rat er tee fe 
9, The mine owner’s refusal to employ men connected with atly union. 
3 General hostility to any form of labour organization. 
4. The mine owner insisting upon all his workmen residing at Ladysmith as a 
condition of employment. — ete ae 
? | (Sgd.) CHARLES WILSON, 
Counsel for Local Union No. 181, affiliated with the Western Federation of Miners. 


—_—_—— 


EXHIBIT 3. 
Statement by Ladysmith Miners re Strike. 


Whereas the Chief Justice and Members of the Commission to investigate the 
eause of the labour troubles in British Columbia, have suggested that pending the 
inquiry report by the Commission; the mines should be reopened and the men return . 
- to work. Ap DMS : “d ratty bos aeogtior goreretad iG muritanin eaans A 

And whereas this local union has taken that matter into its consideration and 
has arrived at the following conclusions ~~ ate at a 

That past experience has taught us beyond the shadow of a doubt, that if we at 
this time comply with the suggestions of his Lordship and the Commission we feel we 
would be at thé mercy of-our employer and that to now abandon our affiliation with 
the Western Federation of Miners; would be to lose its sympathy ‘and -active ‘support 
‘and thereby destroy all unity among the workers, That, without: the. support of an 
union or organization there in sympathy with it, the men would now, as in the. past, 
be discharged or in some manner forced to quit work... That no, men ‘would dare. to 
move in the direction of organization for fear of discharge. Therefore, this union 
respectfully declines to abandon its affiliation with the W. F. M.. ; 


_ EXHIBIT. 4,. 
Copy of Minutes of Ladysmith miners meeting. 


> Lapysmiru, B:C., March 8, 1903. 


Mass meeting of the miners of Extension mines called to order. Mr. James Prit- 
chard was voted chairman of the meeting. ‘After numerous nominations for the 
secretary, Mr. S. Mottishaw, sr., accepted ‘the position.» The Chairman then. explained 
the business of the meeting was,'as far as he knew, to ask for.an advance of 15 per cent, 

“which was left for the meeting to: decide on motion... However, it .was decided . to 
waive the demand of 15 per cent and to organize im the Western -Federation, of Miners. 
An amendment was made that a secret ballot be taken, which was seconded and was 
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carried; finally the amendment was-incladed:in the motion. After much discussion 
it was decided to withdraw the motion and declare by a show of hands, which, was 
done. The vote being unanimous, a-motion was then:made and carried that the secre- 
tary notify Mr. Baker, the organizer of the Western Federation of Miners, as quickly 
as possible, to establish a branch of that organization at Ladysmith. A motion was 
passed that we stand by any miner. that, may be discharged through taking steps to 
join the Western Federation of Miners. 

It was then deemed advisable to take up a collection to defray the cost of rent of 
the Finn hall, which was done; the receipts therefrom being $11. 85. . 


Rent of hall.. SMR: of SsicGAhs Rist Att i=. Yernsraee TS POU 
fn eR a MBSE RHC, iC er PUG tele Seek one 60 
ites Sates ESS he EL AROS, Ve oot a a EO Loe 
b WHEAT DSA GO LATIODEEY , oy ui Sint sin! 4, ain tele sliape els sem ate ee Jed 25 


POEATPERPCHEES ) accusation Sie dilated «/efeie mare p ald atipar ow 


SAN? RE et re Com hee ae ake ets cn cen sete . $f 25 


A resolution was passed that the names be ‘eked of those wishing to join the 
W.F.M., which was done with a satisfactory result. 


57 aee “SAMUEL, MOTTISHAW, 
7 _ Secretary pro tem. 


' Beye B. Co March 12, 4903. 

A mass meeting of ee onbion miners and mine labourers was held in the Pavilion, 
at 10°a.m." 23 ; 

Mr. James Pritchard voted to the AED 

’ Meéting called to order, minutes of previous meeting read and adGate as read, ihe 

‘Chairman then asked if any one had any statement to make. -A question was then 
asked if any men had been discharged owing to having taken part.in Sunday’s meet- 
ing (March 8). On it becoming known:to: the meeting ‘that Jas. Pritchard, S. Motti- 

shaw, sr. S. K. Mottishaw, jr., and Robert Bell had been discharged, it, was moved and 
sbecniled that we reaffirm our allegiance’to motion passed on March 8 (1.e.) to stand, by 
any man whe ones be: a owing to having. taken. part in that meeting.— 

’ Oarried. 

Moved dia seganidad chat iat Giiveteies mm naar to. write Me, ‘Dunsmuir with 
regard to reinstating men discharged. 

Amendment. That a committee be appointed to interview Mr. Dunsmuir in 
regard to reinstating men discharged. 

Amendment to the amendment. Moved and seconded, that we stay as we are 
until Mr. Baker arrives and organizes us as a branch of the Western Federation of 
Miners before we approach the company -with regards to reinstating men that were dis- 
charged.—Carried. 

The meeting’ then’ adjourned until: the arrival of Mr. Baker, organizer of the 


W.E.M. 


‘LapysmitH, B,C., March 14, 1903. 


Mass meeting of the miners hd mine: labourers of Extension. mines... Meeting 
~ called to order by the Chairman. Minutes of previous meeting read and adopted. 
“Moved and seconded that the communication from Mr. Baker be received and filed.— 
~ Carried. Moved and seconded that this meeting adjourn until the arrival of Mr. Baker, 
the ee : he a W.F. of “hae ve Garnied. 

oy . §. MOTTISHAW, 
Secretary. 
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Copy of agreement between Canadian Pacific Navigation Company and B. p: 
Steamshipmen’s Society. 


B.C. STEAMSHIPMEN’S’ Society, 
FreperaAL Union No. 6, TRADES AND LaBourR CONGRESS, 
Vancouver, B.C., March, 14, 1903. 
(For Publication.) 

An agreement has been made between Captain | Troup of the. Canadian Pacific 
Navigation Co. and the B. C. Steamshipmen’ s Society as follows: :—‘It is agreed that. 
the O.P.N. Co. are not to carry any scab freight or baggage on any boats in the fleet of 
the aforesaid company, or to carry coal for use.on the Empress. line of steamers, 
Imown as the C.P.Ry. RM. Steamships at Vancouver.’ Should the company desire 
to, break this agreement, 12 hours notice to the men is to be. given. by the company, 
and during. which time no scab freight or baggage. will he, handled. . This i is to. be in 
force during the continuance of the strike. a Pas een 

bee fon oF fa Spl Ep! 2 
Chairman Victoria Division, B.C. 8.S. 


EXHIBIT 6. 


Typewritten copy of simplified initiation ritual of British COTES Steamship- 
men’s Dee of Vancouver and Victoria, B. O: ; ee a y 


GPa e - s i 
Coat cows migeees: 


EXHIBIT 7. ) 
Copies of telegrams (T tn number) sent or received: by ‘the Western ‘Union 
te aettee | pas aig ie A pice sessed pas: mone ; 


PRRLS 3 PA Peee tte rer 


Gent 3 


EXHIBIT 8. 


= ayy Seng par are hy by. Pr esident. Betes, “of, UB, RE. 


Notice ! To all Union, Men. The United Prothechisod of sia ones: 
International Longshoremen’s ‘Union No. 211, British Columbia Steamship Society 
and Teamsters’ Union, of Vancouver, B.C., are involved in a strike with the ©. P. 
Ry. Co. The United Brotherhgod has ordered out the members of that organization 

~ at Vancouver, Revelstoke, Calgary, Kootenay, Rossland, Winnipeg and Fort William, 

This strike was due to the C. P. Ry. Co. trying to destroy unionism on its lines. 

The three above named (ILA Bag sauce in order to assist the United 
Brotherhood. Yaa 3M 

The Western Federation of Miners will . asked to stop the mining of coal on 
Vancouver Island, in order to aa the Ss P. R. of fuel, and eee will iia within 
the next few days... fbreee “ 

Hf ‘you -.are-a-Union ; Mont or if. vou are D Gsiendic g od sinionism, Beas away epee 
British Columbia, and ask your friends to do likewise, as this is a fight-to a finish, and: 
the ©. P.. Ry. must give in or the United Brotherhood of. Railway.. Employees. with. 
the assistance of the other organizations: will carry on) the -battle indefinitely, .. ae 

We ask the aid and co-operation of all-unions: in -helping:us: to make. this struggle 
a success, and in the end the victory must be. ours: 

GEORGE ESTES, . os 
President, U.B. R. E 
Denny-Coryell Co., (Allied Eonane Trades Council Union Label, Seattle, Wash.) 
Printers, Seattle. 
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Letters're Steamshipmen’s Strike. 
P.O. Drawer 675. SS ED AR) 
Canapian Pacivic Navication Company, Limiren, 
Victoria, February 3rd, 1903. 
Captain Troup, - 
Manager C. P. N. Co. 

Dear Sir,—This morning at a } before 2, the delegate ofthe Firemen’s Union came 
on board and called for me, and he told me that their was a man.on board, that owed. 
$5.50 to the union, and he would not pay it, and that he would have to go ashore, as_ 
the rest of the men would not.go out with him. I sent for the enginéer and I asked 
the delegate to give us 24 hours notice, he said it was against the rules of the union. 
I then sent the mate down to see what the deck hands were going to do in the matter. | 
He came back and told me they would all leave if that man was not discharged. I 
told the engineer that he must let him go which he did and the delegate had a fireman _ 
ready to put in his place, and we got away at 2.15, and arrived at Vancouver at 8 
e’clock. _The train was on time to-day. __ 
iris cahaet . ~~ From your obedient servant, 


GEORGE RUDLIN, A.S. 


is 


n+ per 


BISuswie sete Agekeva Yo jeashes 
P.O. Drawer 675. Sit arate bes wedussoen ¥ Go /gaa 
Canapian Paciric. Navication Company, LIMITED, 

____.. Victoria, B.C., February 5, 1903. 
Captain Troup, THES 
_., Manager.C. P.. N. Co. 


 Drar Sir,—Your favour of the 4th at hand-and I. send ‘you Mr. Shaw’s: report: 
regarding to the firemans trouble and it looks to me a shame that the company should 
suffer on account of these unions, if we have a good man, and he does not belong to 


. ~~" JT remain your obedient servant,. 


| GEORGE. RUDLIN, 4.8) 
P.O. Drawer 675.. by co EER BEARER AMS fA a et ON a ee 
aa Canapian Paciric Navication Company, LIMITED, iat 
ts) is pecepips <tit ave > teoles -,, . Victoria, B.C.,. February. 5, 1903. 
Capt., RUDLIN. ‘ “eft 3 t me ore 5 5 ae 3 Ts te WEST! ¢ 3 roby “FE ey: of se zayhtpere ¥ 
Dear Sir,—In reference to the trouble with the Seamen’s Union I beg to’state 
that the fireman discharged on demand of the: union had’always given satisfaction 
here and that the man’ sent ‘on-board*here ‘by ‘the: union ‘to take his: place did not give 
satisfaction and was*discharged néxt day—another union man taking his place. This’ 
latter was unable to keép’ steam tip-and another change’ will have to be made. I can’ 
apparently only take men belonging to the Union and if they are able to do their 
"work properly, good and well, but if we cannot get good men’in the union ‘it will be’ 
necessary to take outsiders. ~~ 
af Your obedient servant, 
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EXHIBIT 9. 


Memorandum re opening of mines at Extension. - » 


Started to work No. 1 slope, November, 1895. _ 

Started to work No. 2 slope, January, 1896. 

Started to work at Main tunnel, January, 1898. 

Started to build wharfs at Ladysmith, September, 1898. 

Purchased land for townsite at Ladysmith, April, 1896. 

Cost of $6,340. 5 Sb 

Started to ship coal from Extension, September, 1899, about 200 men working. ’ 


———— os 


EXHIBIT 9a. 


Wage statement, Wellington mine—Total of pay sheets. 

1902. his : mA = x 
] Ue tae Recce ae Rms eens aeter (e so 
May ee cates crn hac ee caer hg ae ee 76,710 44 
TG Opeth hice enti co) beuae then gare BOTS! ihe SELES BF ALG“ Oe 
Maly fos go sete os ete taet ee oes BY Rese URE OS BGS AAO ae 
D NSVEVTS Sasa pg eM Peers One ye imc co HER GAP as FDIS OT 
Saptembers. : +cur ou i Tess an kes ase ee ree ee ee 
October eos: coceces* agerles nies acc cae ir ISTE S569 695945 
oor en ee es ee ee ee F DORR FO FO18R BTN 
December... se ee ce cere ence ests ts Pe are atari Ril er Ate Sek Sh 
Vanary ce ce sas Sete ores hewn moe sian es ae eae ee | oan 
February... oc ce ce 00 ce 0, conto chesionos ieee tes 65,000 63 


EXHIBIT 9b. - 


‘Agreement of Vancouver Coal Company with employees. 


Memorandum of agreement entered into between the New Vancouver Coal ‘Min- 
ing and Land’ Company, Limited, and the Miners and ‘Mine Labourers’ Protective 
Association of Vancouver Island, this 24th day of July, 189%. seg oe 

4st. The company agrees to employ ‘miners and mine labourers only. who are 
already members of the: Miners and Mine Labourers’ Protective Association, or. who, 
within a reasonable period after employment, ‘become members of the association. 


ond. The company agrées to dismiss no employee who: is' a member of the associa | 
tion without reasonable cause. yee) 

8rd. The association agree that, under no consideration will they ‘stop work by 
strike without exhausting all other means of conciliation available. 


Ath: The association agree that they will not interfere with the company in em- 
ploying or discharging employees. | “aid | te 

‘Kth. The association shall’ comprise all men employed underground, excepting * 
officials and engine drivers, and above ground all day labourers, not officials; engine’ 
drivers or mechanics. — ; : Mr Em : ome ey 

6th. This agreement can be terminated by 30 days’ notice on either side. _. 1 
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‘For the New Vancouver Coal Mining and Land Company, Limited, 


(Signed) . . SAMUEL M. ROBINS, 


Superintendent. 


For the Miners and Mine Labourers’ Protective Association of Vancouver Island, 


TOLLY “BOYCE; 
JOHN HUMPHRIES, 
(Signed) ROBERT B. LAMB, | ichnbseeas. 
JNO. HORROBIN, 
PETER BAINES, 


EXHIBIT 10. 


Proposed Agreement entered into between the Western Fuel Company and Nanaimo 
Miners’ Union No. 177, Western Federation of Miners. 


1. The company agree to employ miners and mine labourers only who are al- 
ready members of the Miners’ Union No. 177, W.F.M., or who within a reasonable 
period become members of the same, 


2. The company agree to dismiss no employee who is a member of the union 
without a reasonable cause. 


3. The union agree that under no ‘consideration will they stop work by strike 
without exhausting all other means of conciliation available. Neither to demand an 
advance of prices, or change of other recognized conditions, by striking, without first 
giving a notice of thirty days to the company. 

And the company agree to give thirty days’ notice before demanding a pOddotini 
of prices, or change of other recognized existing conditions. 


4, The union agree that they will not interfere with the company in employing © 
or discharging men without some reasonable cause. 


5. The union: shall comprise all men employed in and around the mines except- 
ing officials only. 


6. The company agree that in all deficient work, made deficient by following 
causes, low coal, bodies of rock, or dirt, whether: measurable or not, cr for any other 
such cause, to pay not less thon three dollars per day per man, so long as such defi- 
ciency exists. 


7, The company agree to pay for stringers in the san! and solid work alike. 


8. The company agree to allow pay for the removal of timbers, placing of tim- 
bers, or removal of rock in the breaking away of new places. Such pay to be agreed 
upon by the pit boss and the men affected, and if unable to agree, then the manage- . 
ment and the executive committee of the union. 


9. The company agree to allow some consideration of pay for dirt in contract 


places, and where the digger is by such cause hindered making what i outer ise: 
could make, or an BNerage wage under average cole ang: 


Handed i Mr. Russell. by . the committee ‘at. t meeting, Friday, 2 Oth Febraayy, 
1903. bitw ik gard ‘ 
36a—48 
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Proposition from Mr. Dunsmuir to Miners re Settlement. 


It is hereby mutually agreed by and between the ‘ Wellington Colliery Company, 
Limited, (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Company,’ and 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Miner’) in consideration of the 
promise and agreement by the other of them herein containd, as follows :— 


4. The miner agrees to work continuously and exclusively for the company as a 
coal miner in their coal mines at or near Extension, British Columbia, for the period 
of . years from the day of the date hereof in a workmanlike 
and proper manner for the remuneration and upon the terms of this agreement. 
(Provided that the company shall not be bound to find work for the said miner in 
case of fire, explosion or trouble in the said mine, or lack of market.) 


9. The wages or remuneration to be paid by the company to the miner for the 
said work shall be three dollars per day for eight hours working day, to be paid weekly. 


3. The company shall supply the miner, with a helper, and with all things neces- 
sary for his working, except miners’ machines. 


EXHIBIT 11A. 


It is hereby mutually agreed by and between the ‘Wellington Colliery Company, 
Limited,’ (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Company ’), and 

(hereinafter referred to as the ‘ miner’), in considera- 

tion of the promise and agreement by the other of them herein contained, as follows :— 


{. The miner agrees to work continuously and exclusively for the company. as a 
coal miner in their coal mines at or near Extension, for the period of ye¥e 
years from the day of the date hereof, in a workmanlike and proper manner and in 
accordance with the usual practice in the mine, for the remuneration and upon the 
terms of this agreement. (Provided that the company shall not be bound to-find work 
for the said miner in case of fire, explosion or trouble in the said mine, or lack of 
market. ) ; Be 


9. The wages or remuneration to be paid by the tompany to the miner for said 
work shall be seventy-five cents for each and twenty-five hundredweight of coal mined 
end loaded in miners’ boxes by the miner in the said mines. Provided that in all 
deficient places the price to be paid by the company to the miner for yardage shall 
be such as shall be agreed upon by the company’s manager, the overman, and the 
miner, and provided also that the price to be paid: by the company to the miner for 
narrow work, and for taking out pillar coal shall be such as shall be agreed upon 
between the said manager, overman and miner. 

The said wages or remuneration to be paid monthly. 


3. The miner shall employ in his said work at least one helper, and in case 
of taking out pillar coal, such further number of helpers as will enable him to take 
the same out as speedily..as possible. ’ ; 

The company shall supply to the miner if and for so long as he performs the 
agreement on his part herein contained, one ton of coal per month for his own domes- 
tie consumption at the price of two dollars per ton at the bunker. 
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Statement of vote on affiliation with W.F.M. 
Ballot taken in Union Hall or ‘ Free Press’ Hall, November: 1, 1902. 


OP UNECE 68 eR eY pclae ees. pace dcp agves pw eO 
Peel. hw, vg atee pe, | SA EN. a oy eR en pe ecient De 


iptalcartiad “ds tach eet, Gis coe RIN yo, atari tat hie bace ale ores LOU 


T. J. SHENTON, Secretary. 
WILLIAM NEAVE. 


Notice was given oa two" aks duration. Said notice was. posted at mine athoad: 


‘EXHIBIT 18. 
Statement of Cumberland Miners re Cause of Strike. 


‘ CuMBERLAND, B:Oy March 27, 1903. 
Secretary of the Royal Commission. 


Dear Sir—lI beg to submit the following reasons why we went out on strike. I 
now send you a copy of the resolution passed by a mass-meeting held on May 2. 

Resolution—Whereas we formed a branch of the.W. F. of Miners on Sunday 
April 5, 1903, named the Cumberland Miners’ Uuion, No 156 of the W. F. of Miners, 
end whereas since organizing ‘some of our. officers.and most active.members have. one 
after another been denied the privilege to work in the mines of the Wellington C. Co., 
Cumberland. Therefore be it resolved that we the officers and members of the C.M. 
Union No. 156 of the W.F. of Miners in mass-meeting assembled do declare to proceed 
at once to take a ballot on whether or not we stop work until such times as the officials 
arid members who have been discriminated against by the Wellington C. Co., are re- 
instated i in their proper order with full recognition of the W.F. of: Miners. 

I may say, as you are probably aware, that the result of the ballot was almost 
unanimous, there only being 12 dissentient votes. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient servant, 


SHEE M. RICHARDS, 
Sec’y. C.M, Union. . 


EXHIBIT 14. 


Copy of telegram from President of Western Federation of Miners to J. J. Baker. 
Check 28 Denver, Coro., April 22, 1903. 
To J. J. BAKER, 
Nanaimo. 


We approve of calling out any or all men necessary to win at Ladysmith. Organ- 
ize Japanese and Chinamen, if possible. 
| _ CHAS. “MOYER, 

. President, W.F.M. 


aici tadl pis i33 » exotics WALD, LAY WOOD, 
36a—483 Secretary Treas. 
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Western Federation of Mines. 


Letters to Cumberland Union from various parties. 


Nanaimo, B. C., May 11, 1903. 
To the Executive Boards of the Miners’ Unions 
at Ladysmith, Nanaimo and Cumberland. 


Drar Sirs AND BROTHERS,—Owing to the fact that the vast amount of business I 
have in hand. at the present time, in connection with our organization makes it neces- 
sary for me to absent myself from this locality for the present, it is with feelings of 
regret that I find this step necessary, but in doing so I feel that you will, understand 
that you will not be deserted or neglected by our organization, and that either I or some 
one representing the organization will be with you in the near future. While regret to 
absent myself from here in the present emergency, yet I feel that our case is in good 
hands here, as. I have the utmost confidence in the integrity, honesty of putpose, and 
ability to cope with the present difficulties, of our members on Vancouver Island, and 
in leaving you at this time I beg to offer the following counsel :— 

I recommend that the Executive boards of the three unions as speedily as possible, 
form a co-operative arrangement so that you may be as closely in touch with each other 
as possible, and you will then at all times be in a better position to cope with the diffi- 
culties that confront us here, arrange some system that will enable you to speedily 
communicate with each other at all times, this, to my mind, is very necessary aS we 
cannot afford to throw away any chance that will have a tendency to assist us in this 
struggle. This is a common cause amongst us and let us each say to himself this fight 
is mine and I am going to do all in my power to win it. The above recommendation 
is, in my opinion, the proper step at this time as it will enable us to better get the true 
benefits of our unity and co-operation. Above all things avoid jealousy and everything 
that savours of internal discord. ) 

T am sending this letter to each of the three unions above mentioned and trust 
the same will meet with your approval. 

Until you hear from me again, any communication will reach me at 625 Mining 
Exchange Building, Denver, Colorado. 

Yours fraternally, 


. m J. A. BAKER, 
Member Executive Board, W.F.M. 


ERHTBIT OR | 
On Boarp STEAMER, May 12, 1903. 


Mr. GrorcE M. RICHARDS, 
Secretary, Miners’ Union, 


Cumberland, B.C. 


Dear Sir AND BrotHer,—It was fully my intention to again visit Cumberland 
before going east, but owing to the fact of that Royal Commission sitting at Lady- 
smith, I felt that I did not dare neglect that, for the following reasons : While I 
have not the slightest hope that they will do us any good, and from what I could ‘see 
of them I am of the opinion that such was not their intention from the beginning. 
But there is one point they are after ‘public opinion,’ and they are going to adver- 
tise the situation to the public, and for that reason I felt it to be my duty to see that 
we were not placed in a false light. I found the conditions to be this, that instead of 


this being a thorough and complete investigation into difficulties (past and present), 
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that the fact was, the Western Federation was on trial for their right to exist. They 
had me on the stand six and a half hours altogether, and I don’t think they scored 
a point ; and one result of their work has been to unite the men of Ladysmith more 
firmly together than ever, for the reason that the true position we are in and how we 
are regarded by the powers that be was disclosed to them more plainly than they had 
ever seen it before. They informed me it was their intention to visit Cumberland ; 
so, im my opinion, you had best be prepared to meet. the issue, as they have power to 
summon witnesses and force testimony the same as any court. 

I would have went up there after I got through if I had any time at my disposal 
at all, but I am expected to be in Denver on the 18th to meet with the Ex. Board, and 
I have to go home to get some statistics for my report, then I have to go to Fernie 
and investigate their late adjustment, and then go to Frank and see how those people 
are situated after that disaster and what may be necessary for us to do for them ; 
so you can see how I am situated, and I have more important work to bring before 
the board and the convention I think than any other member of the board. “It was 
owing to the circumstances above mentioned that I did not go to Cumberland as I 
wired you I would do, but got Bro. Shenton to go instead. I considered this neces- 
sary, for the reason that all those men were too new in the organization to be well 
enough posted to defend it against the bombardment they were preparing for us. I 
trust your union will appreciate the circumstances under which I was placed, and 
reatize that there was no desire on my part to neglect you, and as soon as it is pos- 
sible to get back from this work either I or some representative of the organization 
will be with you. In the meantime do not, if possible to prevent it, allow anything 
to bring discord into your ranks. The cases of necessity will have to be attended to. 
In order to do this, I request that without delay you elect or appoint a relief com- 
mittee to look into the condition and necessities of our members with the view of 
relieving their necessities, and at the same time protect the organization from any 
imposition. Another necessary provision will be for your treasurer (or if not con- 
venient for him, then some person to act as treasurer in this present emergency) to 
file a proper bond with the Ex. Board of the W.F.M., in compliance with sec. 1; art. 
1, of the by-laws. Your executive can attend to getting this bond arranged, and I 
think it will be satisfactory to us. ‘ 

Also write the Sec’y of the W.F.M. at Denver and give him full and complete 
details of your situation, when you need assistance, and your estimated am(unts, &e. 
Don’t neglect any of those details and thereby endanger the situation by allowing 
your members to acquire the fear that they are not going to get all the necessary sup- 
port that the organization can. extend to them, and thereby cause a division in the 
ranks. In my opinion, we have simply got to win this fight, and I don’t want to see 
any stone left unturned to accomplish that end. I have recommended a unity of 
action between the three unions on the Island, and feel sure this step is advisable, 
yet I don’t want to take the position of a dictator, but feel convinced you will agree 
with me in this matter. 

With best wishes to yourself and the members of your Union, - 


I remain, yours fraternally, 


J. A. BAKER. 


Address me at 625 Mining Exchange Building, Denver, Colorado. 
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WESTERN. FEDERATION OF MINERS. 
; Denver, Cotorano, May. 13, 1903. 
Mr. Georce M. Ricuarps, ie pala aay 
Secretary Miners’ Union No. 156, W.F.M., 
Cumberland, B.C., 


Dear Sir anp Brorner,—Your letter of May 7,, with money orders for $180 in 
payment of per capita stamps is received. Enclosed, please find receipt. I am sending 
the stamps to you by registered mail to-day. at ‘ 

T have been advised by executive board member Baker that the members of Cum- 
berland No. 156 were on strike. Iam satisfied that you will have almost insurmount- 
able obstacles to confront, but the right of men to organize for mutual interest and 
protection cannot be denied. I am glad to learn that you intend to protect yourselves 
where capitalistic tyranny prevails in that locality. 

The action that you have taken in reference to engineers and mechanics is good, 
and the best that you could do under the circumstances, but in our opinion every 
pressure should be brought to bear to bring into the miners’ union every man who is 
employed in and around the mine in whatever ¢apacity. This is as provided for in 
section 1, article 1, of our constitution, and we find it is decidedly better to have all 
men in the organization than to be called upon to lay matters before them in some 
other union. Ar 

I note. that: you state there are some needy-ones that will require assistance soon, 
and in. reply to this, will say, that I telegraphed. to brother Baker. requesting him. to. 
reply to me what funds would be required at Ladysmith and Cumberland. I have... 
just received a lengthy communication from brother Baker, a partial report of the 
Royal Commission. It seems that the Western Federation of Miners is on trial.in, - 
Canada, but we have no fear of the results, as our loyal members will keep the banner . 
of their unions flying wherever they have been established. 

I would ask that you keep us acquainted with the situation and advise us of any 
new developments. Say to your members, one and all, they have the earnest and 
hearty support of the executive officers of the Western Federation of Miners, and we 
will aid you in every way possible to bring the controversy on the Island to a speedy 
and successful termination. With best wishes to you all, I remain, 


Yours fraternally, 


WM. D. HAYWOOD, 
ru Secretary-Treasurer. 


EXHIBIT 15d. 


Western FeperaTion oF MINERS, 
Denver, Cotorapo, April 14, 1903. 
Mr. Greorce W. Ricuarps, 
Secretary Miners’ Union No. 156, W.I'.M., 
Cumberland, B. C. 


Dear Sim AnD Broruer,—I am just in receipt of a letter from brother J. A. Baker, 
with money order for $42.50 and application for charter for Cumberland Miners’ » 
Union. Enclosed, please find receipt for the amount. I am sending you 100 appli- 
cation blanks, 100 withdrawal cards, and one warrant book, by mail to-day, the other 
supplies having been. given you by brother Baker, with the exception of stamps. 
These are the, same as. the payment of per capita tax and are at the same rate, 
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six for $1, remittance to accompany order. - It 4s well in buying stamps to pur- 
chase a sufficient amount to supply your members for one quarter, also any new ones 
coming in. If you run short, however, they can ‘be purchased at any time. I will 
send your charter as soon as I can have it engrossed and am ordering the seal 
made this afternoon. I am also sending a few samples of the Miner’s Magazine, 
the official organ of the Western Federation of Miners, which contains the directory 
of all local unions affiliated with us. 

Do not be backward about writing: me for any supplies or information that» we 
can furnish, as your letters will always be answered promptly, and with pleasure. 

Wishing you the best of success, I remain, 


Yours fraternally, 


WM. D. HAYWOOOD, 


Secretary- fs reasur er. 


EXHIBIT 15e, 


ENTERPRISE Miners’ Union, No. 181, W.E-M., 
LapYSMITH, eprhd 13, 1908. 
GrorGE M. RICHARDS, 
Secretary Cumberland Union. 


Dear Sik anDd BrotHer,—I am instructed by the members of Enterprise Miners’ 
Union to convey to you and ‘your union our hearty congratulations on your entry into’ 
the W. F. M. as an organized body of men. We feél you have strengthened our hands 
considerable by your doing.so. I am sending you a copy of the ‘Miners’ Magazine,’ at 
the request of Mr. Baker. Wishing you and your union the greatest success and pros- 
perity, ; 

I remain, yours fraternally, 
SAMUEL K. MOTTISHAW, 
Secretary Enterprise Miners’ Union, 181. 
P. O. Box 295. 


EXHIBIT 15f. 


Texapa Miners’ Unton, No. 113, W.F.M., 
Van Anna, B.C., April 15, 1903. 
Mr. Gro. M. Ricuarps, 
Secretary, Miners’ Union, 
Cumberland. 


Dear SIR AND BROTHER, Oni hehalt of the encA Miners’ Union, No. 113, I take 
pleasure in forwarding congratulations. It takes courage to organize in face of such. 
stern opposition as you have to deal with. May your union prosper and may we all, 
working together, bring about conditions soon that will overthrow the power of capi- 
talistic anarchists of the Baer, McNeill and Dunsmuir type. 

Bro. J. A. Baker has asked me to. send a Cony: of our local constitution and hyekbwas 
which: IT-send: with this mail.: re . 

- With best wishes, « : veh ied 

ioe adi x ; « I.am, your fraternally; 
ee ae ens aos uae JOHN P. LAWSON, 
Ra eae fa ' Secretary Texada Union. 
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EXHIBIT 15g. 


Navarro Miners’ Union, No. 177, W.F.M. 
Recording Secretary, Nanaimo, B.C., April 20, 1903. 

Cumberland Miners’ Union, W.F.M. . ; 

Dear Smm,—A committee from Ladysmith Union attended our meeting of the 
18th inst. From the statement of affairs detailed by the committee as existing in 
Ladysmith, it is evident that some method will have to be adopted to relieve any cases 
of pressing want. This, we might assume, is the function of the executive board of 
Western Federation. Owing to the fact that full board will have to meet in Denver 
one month from now, the Federation is seeking to avoid the expense of calling execu- 
tive board together before that date. The Federation can only order levy after autho- 
rity has.been received from the executive board. If we could assume responsibility 
of the situation until that time, any levy ordered for some trouble later will not apply 
to us. 

We are calling a meeting for next Saturday afternoon to go into the whole matter, 
and it was the opinion of the meeting that we endeavour to get one or more represen- 
tatives of your union to attend, so that united action could be taken by Nanaimo and 
Qumberland. If you find it at all possible, please send some one or more down. 

T am, pours fraternally, 


PARKER WILLIAMS, : 
Recording Secretary, Nanaimo Miners’ Union, 177, W.F.M. 


EXHIBIT 15h. 


Nanarmo Miners’ Union, No. 177, W.F.M., 
Geo. M. RicHaArps, ~- Nanarmo, B.C., May 16, 1903. . | 
Secretary, Cumberland Miners’ Union, 


Dear Sir AND Broruer,—Your letter and remitted postal order of the 12th inst. 
to hand, and in reply I desire to say that I am pleased to realize that the brethren at 
Qumberland are making so valiant a stand. As to ourselves at Nanaimo, well things 
are in fairly good shape, except the serious accident of a brother killed by the explo- 
sion of some dynamite and the burning of three others. Ladysmith brethren are all 
right as far as I know, and intend to see the fight through to a finish if the necessary 
support is given by the Federation. The Ladysmith brethren are doing all in their 
power to give the most effective evidence to the Commissioners, and, as stated by myself 
when at Cumberland, the fight before that Commission is waged in an attempt by Mr. 
Bodwell to bring into disrepute the W. F. M. I gave a full and encouraging report of 
matters with you and he was very pleased, and to me he stated that he was more than 
pleased that he had decided to attend that Commission, for the fight, as stated, was the 
W.F.M. versus the employers. He also stated that if proper recommendation was 
made by the unions here to the executive of the W.F.M. for assistance in the charges 
of employing counsel, that they would help. Our delegate was instructed to bring 
this matter to the attention of the executive at Denver and ask for aid. I am inclosing 
a copy of Act re Chinese and referring to our co-operation as executives, the thought ee 
good one. I take it to. mean that in all matters relating to the general good of all three 
locals, we must keep each other posted and that whenever necessary for the three boards 
to deal with any matter conjointly that we should arrange a time and meet to deal with 
any such matter, and I can assure you that so far as Nanaimo is concerned, this will 
be strictly followed. Ifyou are sending a delegate to the convention, please ask him to 
nid the delegate of Ladysmith and Nanaimo to make the petitioneffective for getting 
assistance for counsel on Commission. Yours truly, (sae a iP 

T. J: SHENTON, 
Secretary. © 
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EXHIBIT 16. 
File of i lasrarin: thirteen in esiber, raion: reference to strike, sent by officers 


of Oumberland Union from or received at Cumberland telegraph office during the 
months of April and May, 1903. 


EXHIBIT 17. 
~ Abstract of Wages paid at Cumberland. 


EXHIBIT 17a. 
Waces—No. 4 Storr, Marcu, 1903. 
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No. 4 Snops, Apri, 19083—Concluded. 
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EXHIBIT 17b. 


‘SuMMARY OF WAGES... 


‘Fire bosses, $3.25 per day, 8 hours shift. 
Shot lighters, $3.25 per day, 8 hours shift. 


Timbering, $3 per day, 8 hours. shift. 
. Engine drivers, $3.20 per day, 9 hours 


shift. 


Hoisting engineers, $4 per day, 12 hours shift. 


Drivers, $2.50 per day, 8 hours shift. 


Machinists, $3.50 to $3 per day, 9 hours shift. 
Carpenters, $3.50 to $3 per day, 9 hours shift. 


‘ Blacksmiths, $3 per day, 9 hours shift. 
All white men are paid from $2.50 to $4 
Chinese and Japanese receive for work of 8 hours 
Chinese and Japanese miners receive same price per ton as white miners, 


and no discrimination is made. 


APRIL, 
1. Strang & CoO.. .. o- e+ o- Rese ay PALS 
2, Columbo & Co.. «2 «2 oe oe ee 2°41 
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27. Manicor & CoO.... «+ «+ «+ +5 3 08 | 


Average wages for No. 5 shaft, $3.45. 
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Per Day. 
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3 20 
Average, $3.76 per day. 
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from $1.25 to $1.50 per day. 
viz., (5¢., 
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EXHIBIT 17c. 
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Per Day. 
- 4°30 
4 40 
475° 
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Telegrams sent to and by Wellington Colliery Company at Cumberland during 


April and May, 1903, (46 in number), mostly in cipher. 
of John Matthews, manager of company at Cumberland.) 


EXHIBIT 19. 


Telegrams (15 in number). sent or received by telegraph operators at Ladysmith, 
B. C., during the months of April and May, 1903, having any reference to strike. 


EXHIBIT 20. 
Copies of telegrams (29 in number), produced by telegraph operator at Nanaimo. 


EXHIBIT 2la, 
Statement of case of U. B. R. E. re strike. 


(Produced on examination 
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EXHIBIT 21. , 7 


In the matter of the Royal Commission to inquire into Labour Disputes in British 
Columbia. ; > 


STATEMENT OF CASE OF UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES. ‘ 


1. The United Brotherhood of Railway Employees is a fraternal as well as an 
industrial union, and has the following for its objects :— 


(a.) To bring all classes of actual railway employees in closer contact with each 
other, for their mutual benefit and improvement, and to establish among them 
a fraternal society of the rail, binding all together for the purposes of friend- 
ship and mutual advancement, and to create among them more tolerance of 
the opinions, rights, duties, privileges and importance ‘of each other in the 
world’s transportation system, the accomplishment of which cannot fail to 
result. in generally improyed conditions for every railway employee. 
(v.) To encourage its membership, by every legitimate means, to attain a higher 
standard of morality, especially as regards gambling, the use of intoxicating 
beverages. of every character and all vicious habits. 


(c.) To urge its members to greater efforts in better fitting themselves for th® 
situations they occupy in their several departments of railway labour, and in 
preparing themselves for advancement to higher and more responsible posi- 
tions, that they may reach the highest planes possible in their special lines of 
endeavour. 7 

(d.) To assist its membership in sickness or distress, and to aid and comfort the 

* families of members removed by death. = 2 


(e.) To prepare and publish a weekly journal for the full discussion of all techni- 
cal and other questions pertaining to railway labour in its several branches, 
as an educational medium through which the membership may absorb special 
and general knowledge of railway matters, and of questions pertaining to the 
operations of this Brotherhood. 


(f.) To provide a perfect and systematic insurance department, open to all railway 
employees, who are members of this Brotherhood, and who pass the physical 
examination prescribed by the Brotherhood, and their insurance against acci- 

dents and death, and to administer the same economically, expeditiously, and 
in accordance with the majority participating therein. Ae cert 

(g.) To promote, by every legitimate means in its power, favourable municipal, 
state and national legislation to railway employees, and while not opposing 

~ wholesome regulations of railways by law, to resist unjust, antirailway legis- 
lation tending to cripple the transportation systems served by its membership, 
which may be retailed injuriously to railway employees... 

(h.) To limit, in areasonable and conservative manner, by precept, practice, organ- 
ization mandates, municipal, state and national reg ulations, the supply of 
skilled railway operatives, in every branch of the service, for the purpose of 
alleviating the privations and sufferings which bear heavily on unemployed 
railway wage-earners, the dependent. members of their families and indirectly 
upon all engaged. in transportation service, through the unnecessary .oyerpro- 
duction of railway employees. *: ae 

(+.) To protect, by every legitimate means at.its demand, the interests of its. mem- 

~~ bers, under all: conditions that may arise coming within. the provinee of. this 
” Brotherhood: big Ge ate yae Alsale dow oui k 


9. The said Brotherhood is international in its organization. 
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; 3. At the time of the organization of the local division of the said Brotherhood 
in Vancouver on the 24th of June, 1902, the Brotherhood’ comprised a total member- 
ship of 25,000, of which there were approximately 300 in: Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

4, The organization is planned after the scheme of the following industrial unions: 
the Amalganrated Society of Engineers, having a membership of about 100,000, the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
haying about 65,000 members, and the United Mine Workers of the Eastern States, 
comprising about 147,000 men. 

5. The local organization is composed exclusively of employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the membership in Vancouver totals about 213. 

6. On or about July 1, 1902, the local freight office employees; about 25 in num- 
ber, all members of the said Brotherhood, requested improvements in their conditions 
of employment and increases in the rates of their remuneration. The initial demand 
was for an advanace of 20 per cent. Committees waited on Mr. R. Marpole, general 
superintendent, and ultimately succeeded in obtaining an approximate increase of 18 
per cent, although not evenly distributed. The wages, therefore, received by these 
freight office employees had for a minimum, thirty-five dollars per month, for men’s 

“wages. The increase of 13 per cent was accepted on the assurance of Mr. R. Marpole 
that the arrangement was agreeable to him. 4 

7. The local organization thereafter employed one of their number, Mr. H. V. 
Poore, as organizer for British Columbia, and membership for the local organization 
was secured along the line of the Canadian Pacifie Railway in British Columbia. 


8. In January, 1903, Mr. Marpole, general superintendent at Vancouver, sug- 
gested and advised that the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees should organize 
and present a wage schedule to the Canadian Pacific Railway, as other organizations 
had done, and immediately thereon, Mr. H. V. Poore was appointed general organizer 
for Canada and left for Vancouver, proceeding to Revelstoke, Nelson, and via Crow’s 
Nest Pass line to Calgary and Winnipeg. : 

9. Contrary to expectations induced by this request of Mr. Marpole, Mr. Poore 
found that his progress from place to place was embarrassed by the presence of special 
detectives, who harassed his movements and by coercion, threats and promises at- 
tempted to prevent his obtaining members for the order. 

10. About this date, Mr. Fred J. Halton, chief clerk in the accountant’s office of 
the Canadian Paeific Railway at Vancouver, was discharged for. alleged breach of 
discipline. The United Brotherhood of Railway Employees unanimously resolved to 
wait upon the general superintendent in regard to the. dismissal of Mr. Halton and 
with the assistance and co-operation of the: president of the organization, re-instate- 
ment was secured for Mr. Halton. 6 

11. The Canadian Pacific Railway, therefore, on several occasions, discriminated 
against the members of the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees and particu- 
larly against the committee and officers of the Brotherhood, and, employees who were 
members of the said Brotherhood were frequently subjected to rigid examinations 
accompanied with threats and intimidatory suggestions. 

- 49. A statement was made by the divisional superintendent, Mr. H. E. Beasley, 
to a member of the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees, that one million dollars 
would be spent by the Canadian Pacific Railway. to kill the organization. 

413. The Canadian Pacific Railway, on or about the 26th day of February, in- 
‘definitely suspended by Mr. H. P. Forrest, the past manager of the Brotherhood, on a 
charge of conspiring to defraud the company. ‘The alleged misdemeanour consisted 
of the commission of an act of courtesy to one George Hamilton, such as is customary 
from railway employees, and: similar acts have been recognized by general freight 
agents repeatedly. The act itself never having been considered .a ground for dismissal 


or discipline. 
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14. The members of the United Brotherhood of Railway. Employees thereafter 
held a meeting on account of the continued discrimination against their members and 
the dismissal of Mr. Forrest, and appointed a committee to call upon the general super- 
intendent. This committee requested that the hostile policy that the company were 
pursuing should: be discontinued, and in conjunction therewith that Mr. Forrest be 
reinstated. . 

45. The committee, acting for the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees, in 
this instance informed the general superintendent that they did not desire the rein- 
statement of Mr. Forrest if any breach of the rules and common usage of the com- 
pany had been committed by him. 


16. Matters having been gone into exhaustively by the committee and the general 
superintendent, the former were dismissed and positively told that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway would not listen to any. request made by their organization. 


17. The members of the said Brotherhood thereupon ceased to work. for the Cana- - 
dian Pacific Railway. Company. | ae tea ety 

18. The members of. the United Brotherhood. of. Railway Employees made. no | 
demand upon the Canadian Pacific Railway other than. the right to. belong. to the 
organization of their choice without interference, ps 


Delivered; pursuant to the order of the Commissioners, this second day of June, 
nineteen hundred and three, by etafigges 

at . J. EDWARD BIRD, 
‘Acting as Solicitor for the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 


5a. On and prior to the 1st of June, 1903, and subsequent thereto, the conditions 
of employment with the OC. P. R., particularly with relation to the clerks and clerical 
staff, were such as forced the said employees, and particularly the clerks and clerical . 
staff, into the formation of a union for the purpose of securing protection, and for the . 
purpose of relieving the abuses practised upon them by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and the officers thereof, such as requiring them to work overtime without extra pay 
and requiring them to work as it was from 8.30 in the morning to 6 in the evening 
(without counting the overtime), at a rate of wage lower than that paid on any rail- 
way on the Pacific coast handling the same competitive busines, and by the improper 
imposition of fines. 


EXHIBIT 21b. 


In the matter of Royal Commission to hear and investigate iatoas dignusead ris EVA ee 
Columbia. 


Particulars of Paragraph 5a, United Brotherhood of Railway Employees’ case:— 

4. Robert Chance—Clerk, C.P.R. Telegraph office. At the end of every month and 
on the ist and 2nd days of each month has worked until midnight and 1.30 a.m. on 
ynonthly balances, and always every fifth Sunday. Has not been paid for overtime; 
married man with family and salary $40 per month. 


9. James Dick—Chief clerk, claims department, C.P.R. From August, 1896, to 
February, 1903, worked several hours overtime during nine months in each year. 

3. Reginald V. Parker—Clerk, local freight office, C.P.R., Vancouver. From 
January Ist, 1900, to July 1st, 1902, worked until 10 and 12 p.m. almost every night. 
From July 1st to February, 1903, worked four and five hours overtime about three 
nights per week. , . nee 

4. Harry Wilson—From December, 1901, worked several hours per weck overtime — 
without extra pay. en ewes ee 


- 
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5. J. E. Baker, Clerk, local freight office. From: September, 1901, to. February, 
1903, worked almost every night, with. the exception of Sunday night, until 10 or 11 
p.m. Sometimes until 2 a.m., and-almost every Sunday morning during that time.. 

6. Walter J. Thicke—Clerk, ‘general freight office, C.P.R., Vancouver, commenced 
work for C.P.R. June, 1898, averaged about 2 hours per night. During 1903 to Febru- 
ary 27th, worked on an average two nights per week from 8 p.m. until 10 or 11 p.m. 


7. S. S. Hewitt—Clerk, superintendent’s office, started: to: work December, 1902, 
worked two hours every Sunday morning until February 27th. - 

8. William R. Foulds—Commenced work for the C.P.R. December, 1892; ‘ation 
nine years of this time worked in the accounting department at Winnipeg sat Van- | 
couver, worked overtime in every month. The most overtime put in during 1902. 
Several months in 1902 worked every night from two to five hours overtime. Worked 
ten nights overtime during each month, also worked Sigal sad orate holidays... © 
Have never received pay for overtime worked. 


9. J. N. Kendall—Clerk, local freight office, C.P.R. Started work October, 1900; 
while acting as assistant day biller worked two to four nights overtime on the ia seal 
of each steamer from the Orient, and also every fourth Sunday. | : 

10. E. H. Fowler—Started to work monthly salary September 1st, 1898; worked ~~ 
10 hours every Sunday night until time of discharge, also worked. nights of. igldags! 
Never received any remuneration for overtime worked. 

11. Walter H. Browne—Entered service of company January 9th, 1889; od 
overtime in all positions filled particularly when ‘ Transfer’ clerk. Agent at that time 
informed Mr. Beasley, superintendent, that I was Green Ons also worked overtime as 
assistant on billing desk. 

19. W. J. Marshall—clerk, local freight office. Started work for company May, 
1902. Worked overtime whilst billing and on customs desk almost every night from 
October, 1902, to February, 1903, several hours. Also worked Sundays when boats were ~ 
in on that day. Never received extra pay for overtime worked. : 

13. James G. Robertson—Commenced to work for company September, 1900, gen- 
eral superintendant’s office. Worked almost every Sunday. Transferred to account- 
ant’s office; worked much overtime while there. Transferred to paymaster’s office and © 
worked Sees 10 to 14 nights in every month from 7 to 12 p.m. Never received pay 
for overtime worked. 

14. James A. Wood—Timekeeper, Revelstoke Stores, C.P.R. and mechanical de- 
partment from December 26th to March 3rd. On December 31st, 1902, worked until 
12 pm., January 1st (New Year’s Day) worked all day from 7 a.m. to 12 midnight, 
January 2nd, 8rd and 4th worked two hours’ overtime each day. Worked every Sunday 
cn an average about three hours. January 31st, 1903, worked until midnight.’ Febru- 
ary 1st (Sunday) worked from 7 a.m. until 11 p.m. From February 2nd to February 
27th worked on an average of from two to three hours’ overtime. Never received any 
extra pay for overtime. 

15. Perey G. Denison—Chief biller, local freight office, Vancouver. Commenced 
to work August, 1901, averaged about thirty hours per week overtime. This overtime 
was due to China and Australia boats. Never received extra pay for overtime. Have 
frequently worked twenty-eight hours without rest. ; 

16. Fred. J. Winlow—Clerk, local freight. office.. Commenced working for com- 
pany June 1, 1902. Worked some nights all night. Was never paid extra for over- 
time. i gatte 

17. Stephen, Garnham—Station baggageman,. Vancouver. Commenced work May, 
1902. Worked on many occasions until midnight. On nights of departure of boats 
to Skagway, . worked until 11 p.m. Have also worked every Sunday and holiday dur- 
ing my service and have never received extra pay for same. he 
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18. T. OC. Holt—Clerk, local freight office. After commencing to manifest Skag- 
way boats, worked from 14 to 18 hours per day. After steamers commenced to run on 
winter schedule worked some days twenty-two hours without receiving extra pay. 

19. Harry Gage—From 1882 to 4900 worked 12 hours out of 24, and was required 
to be ready for duty at any time. Have been on duty sixty hours at one time. 

90. Fred. J. Halton—Commenced working in accounting office, Winnipeg, as train- 
men’s timekeeper, July, 1899; worked from three to nine hours’ overtime every night. 
from the 1st of the month to the 25th. During October, 1899, worked from 9 a.m. on 
the 17th to 10 a.m. on the 19th—49 hours, with intervals for meals, some of which 
were taken in office. Received $35 per month and had charge of all trainmen’s rolls 
between Port Arthur and the Pacifie coast, including branch lines. Worked all night 
on many occasions. Worked four or five hours every night in Vancouver from the 8th 
to the 25th of the month, and always on Sundays and holidays. Never received any 
extra pay for overtime. 

The U.B.R.E. claim the right to furnish further particulars as the faets come ta 
their knowledge. 

Dated at Vancouver this sixth day of June, 1903. 

J. EDWARD BIRD, 
Solicitor for U.B.R.E. 


eee 


EXHIBIT 22. 


In the matter of a Royal Commission sssued to the Hon. Gordon Hunter, Rev. E.S. 
Rowe and W. L. Mackenzie King, to inquire into mining and transportation 
difficulties in British Columbia. 


STATEMENT OF CASE FOR THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWA 
COMPANY. © 


4. At the time of the making of the request referred to in paragraph 6 of the 
statement of case of the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees, none of the offi- 
cials of the company in Vancouver were aware of the existence of such a body as the 
United Brotherhood of Railway Employees, and met the parties who made that request 
simply as a committee of the company’s employees. The request for increased rates 
of wages was referred, by agreement between Mr. Marpole and the committee, to the 
consideration of Mr. Beasley, the company’s superintendent at Vancouver, and Mr. 
F. W. Peters, the general freight agent at Vancouver, and the settlement mentioned: 
was arrived at by them. ' 

9. Mr. Marpole did not either suggest or advise in any way, shape or manner: 
whatsoever that the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees should ‘organize or 
present a wage schedule to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, as set out in para- 
graph 8 of the said statement of case. 

3. As to paragraph 9 of the said statement of case the company admit that they 
exercised a certain surveillance over the movements of Mr. Poore, as they were entitled 
to do, but they deny all the allegations of harassing the said Poore by coercion, threats 
or promises. The company requires particulars of the various acts of harassing, coer- 
cion, threats and promises referred to in said paragraph. rite stat ; 

4. As to paragraph 10 of the said statement, the company say that the services of 
Mr. Halton were properly dispensed with by the company on account of a serious: 
breach of discipline on his part, but the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees’ 
threatened an immediate strike without notice, and at a time when a strike would be 
fatal to the interests of the company and the public at Jarge, with the result that Mr. 
Marpole was forced against his will to reinstate Mr. Halton in spite of his breach of 
discipline. BE Re 
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5. The company deny the allegations set out in paragraph 11 of the said statement, 
and ask for particulars of the same. — 


6. It is absolutely incorrect that Mr. Beasley made any such statement to any one 
as that set out in paragraph 12 of the said statement. 


7. With reference to paragraphs 13, 14 and 15 of the said statement, the facts are 
that Mr. H. P. Forrest was charged with defrauding the company by means of, the 
position which he occupied with the company, a charge which the company then: be- 
lieved and still believes to be well founded. Thereupon, in accordance with the well- 
recognized rules of the company, Mr. Forrest was suspended pending an inyestigation, 
at the end of which, if found blameless, he would in the ordinary course be reinstated 
and paid for all loss of time. Before, however, such investigation could take .place, 
the committee acting for the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees insisted upon 
an immediate reinstatement of Mr. Forrest irrespective of any investigation. At the 
time in question Mr. Marpole promised the committee that an investigation would be 
held and the usual practice of the company complied with. The committee left Mr. 
Marpole’s office with the understanding that they were to return in the afternoon for 
further discussion, but instead of returning, within twenty minutes after leaving the 
Brotherhood inaugurated the strike in question. 


8. As to paragraph 18 of said statement, the company say that at the time of the 
strike and for long subsequent therete the one principal demand made by the United 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, and the one which they stated was vital to them 
and for which they would fight to the last, was recognition of their union. by the com- 
vany, and it is only within a very recent time that the said Brotherhood have reduced 
their demand to that set out in said paragraph 18. ; . 

9. At the time the strike was inaugurated, ‘Mr. Marpole could not recognize the 
union for the following feasons—""*? mo Ut fst yay en ea hs 

(a) That as a local manager he could not deal with a union extending over the 
whole line which had not received recognition at Montreal; 9 


(b.) That no union in any event was entitled to recognition by the company until 
it could satisfy the company. that it. controlled two-thirds, or at any rate a majority, 
of the employees who were entitled to become members of such union, as otherwise 
the recognition of such a union would lead to interminable conflicts with other unions 
which were already. established and recognized, and with which the company had con- 
tracts. Lye tak 7 eet tuscan gy BE SEE 
40,-Since that time and during the progress of the strike. facts have come to the. 
knowledge of the compariy which justify the company in refusing not only to recognize. 
the union; but:also to allow any of its employees to belong to such union. The follow- 
ing are some-oftheireasovsi-—aiihivizy to aiemyse eal) yay woteu adt dndl bas wbaod 

(a.) The United Brotherhood of Railway Employees is an organization whose 
headquarters are situated in the United States, its executive officers are residents of 
a foreign country, and the organization is of such a character that it could be used by 
transportation companies of the United States as a means of hampering the trade of 
Canada and injuring, if not altogether destroying, the usefulness of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company asa public institution, ; 


“(b.) It has recognized as a part of its policy the principles of revolutionary 

socialism ; i é 3GE 

(c.) While the company favours the organization of unions among different 
classes of its employees, it objects to the organization of one union which will com- 
prise all the different, classes of employees who are.entitled to become members of this 
union, on the ground that it is impossible to deal: with them.in a business-like way, 
and, that such.an association. is. impracticable and, would lead to endless dissension 
among the ‘employees themeelyese i: ieaeiqqe of bax aiouldM aN ogy 
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11. The company’s objections to ‘this organization are good, as shown by the fact 


that it has never been able to obtain recognition in any other part of the world, not 
even in the United States itself. +: ioe 


42. The constitution of the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees shows that _ 
it intends to carry its objects into effect by means of ‘sympathetic strikes, and that the 
circumstances in connection with this strike show that it intends to use as a weapon, 
in case of trouble with employees, boycott and intimidation. 


The company submit the above as a preliminary statement, ‘and reserves to itself : 
the right to amend or add to this statement from time to time as the investigation 
proceeds. 

Delivered at Vancouver this 3rd day of i une, nops 1903. 


DAVIS, MARSHALL & MACNEILLI, 
Solicitors for the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


EXHIBIT 23. 


AFFIDAVIT OF DOCUMENTS BY O.P.R. RH U.BRE. 


Dominion of ‘Canada. 
Province of British Columbia, 
County of Vancouver, To Wit: 


IN THE matter of a Royal Commission eae to the Hon. Gordon Hunter, Rev. E. S. 
Rowe and W. L. Mackenzie King to inquire into mining and transper an as 
difficulties in British Columbia. ; 


I, Richard Matiols, of the eity Of Vancouver, in the province “of British Calais: 
bia, general superintendent of the Pacific Division of the Canadian Pacific cee 
Company, do-solemnly declare that :— 

1. The Canadian Pacifie Railway Company have in their possession or power ae 
documents relating to the matters in question in this commission set —— im the first 
and second parts of the first schedule hereto. 

9, The said Canadian Pacifie Railway Company OBA | a the 2s docu- 
ments set: forth’ in the’second part of the said first schedule hereto. © «> 

8: According to: the best of my knowledge, information and belief: the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company have not now and never had in their possession, custody or 
power, or in the possession, custody or power of their solicitors or agents, solicitor or . 
agent, or in the possession, custody or power of: any other person or persons: on their 
behalf, any. letter; memorandum, paper or writing, or any copy of or extracts from any 
such document or any other document whatsoever’ affecting the questions, the subject- 
roatter of this Commission, or any of them, or wherein.any entry has been made rela-.: 
tive to such matters, or any of them other than and except th2 ROUb eet: = pe eae m! 
the said first and ‘second parts of the said schedule hereto. i 

And T make this'solemn’ declaration, conscientiously belidvints Bi to bie: true, avd 
knowing that it is of the satné force and effect: as’ pu made a oath ee by virtue Of 
oe és Capra eae Bes, 1893.” ye! 

3 R ‘ARPOLE. 


Doethred before me at the ape of Vancouver, § in ihe. Deguning of British Columbia, 
this 3rd day of June, AS D. 1903: Pe 

Ey V: tee itil . 

A Commissioner + Foe taking 5 ipidabts within British Columbia 


ghia Tithe 
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1, Letter, H.E. Beasley to J. McCreery, June 23, 1902.. 2. Letter, J. Mc@reery. to 
W. Brett; June 23,.1902. 38. Freight Handlers’ Schedule, Vancouver, May 31, 1902. 
4. Letter, R. Marpole to W. R. Baker, Dec. 16, 1902. 5. Letter, Thos. Tait to R. Mar- 
pole, Dec. 15, 1902. 6. Memo. for R.-Marpole, with loose sheets of ‘ Trade Register ’ 
re foodstuffs, Jan. 8, 1903. 7. Telegram, R. Marpole to D. MeNicoll, March 17, 1903. 
$. Telegram, D: McNicoll to R. Marpole; March 17, 1903. 9. Letter, J. W. Troup to 
R. Marpole, March 4, 1903. 10: Telegram, R. Marpole to D. McNicoll, March 16, 
1903. 11. Letter, R. Marpole to D. MecNicoll, Feby. 5, 1903. 12. Letter, R. Marpole 
to W. R. Foulds, Jany. 6, 1903. 13-14. Memo. of interview re strike, undated. 15. Copy 
letter secretary Board. of Trade to S. Garnham,.March 4, 1903. 16. Letter R. Bow- 
man to R. Marpole, May 16, 1903. 17. Copy of aBove letter. 18. Letter, E. A. Haggen 
to R. Marpole, March 30, 1903: 19. Memorandum for Mr. Marpole, unsigned, May 11, 
1903. 20. Extract from ‘ Railway Age,’ April 17, 1903. 21. Extract from Kamloops 
‘Standard,’ April 23, 1903. 22. Extract from Nanaimo ‘ Herald,’ Dec. 6, 1902. 23. 
Newspaper extract re Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 24. Report No. 9, 
April 17, 1908. 25. Extract from Nelson ‘Daily News, April 5, 1903.- 26. Copy 
‘Railway Employees Journal,’ March 26, 1903. 27. Telegram, D. Robinson and Wm. 
Marshall to Jas. Outhett, April 11, 1903. 28. John McNeil to J H.. Watson, April 
11, 1903. 29. Letter, Executive Committee of strikers to R. Marpole, April 9, 1903. 
80. Letter, E. A. Haggen to R. Marpole, April 7, 19038. 31. Letter, Executive Com-. 
mittee of strikers to R. Marpole, April 9, 1903. 82. Copy letter in reply, April 10, 
1903. 32. Copy letter striking Unions to E. A. Haggen, April 3, 1903. 33. Extract 
from Montreal ‘ Gazette,’ April 6, 1903.. 34. Letter ‘'T.H.M.’ to Editor.‘ World,’ April 
3, 1903. 35. Memo. for General Supt., April 15,1903. 36.. Letter, R,. Marpole to T. 
Kilpatrick, April 15, 1903. 87. Extract from ‘ Advance Advocate.’ 38. Extract from 
Nelson ‘ Daily News,’ April 4, 1903. 39. Letter, T. Kilpatrick to R. Marpole, April 
7, 1903. 40. Resolution of Revelstoke Board of Trade, April 7, 1903. 41. Report of 
‘No. 17” April 1, 1903. 42. Letter, C..H. Temple to R. Marpole,; April 6, 1903. . 43. 
Letter, D. G. Hobbs to C. H. Temple, April 3, 1903. 44. Extract from Victoria ‘Col- : 
onist, April 8, 1903. 45. Newspaer clipping, undated. 46. Extract ‘ News-Adver- 
tiser,” April 8, 1903. 47. Extract, Victoria ‘Times,’ April 6, 1903. 48. Newspaper 
cutting containing platform of Socialistic Party of B. C. 49. Correspondence from . 
‘ News-Advertiser, April -8, 1903. 50. Extract from Victoria ‘Times,’ April 4; 1903. 
51. Extract from ‘ Advertiser, April 8; 1903.52. Extract. from.‘ News-Advertiser,’ . 
April 8,.1903. 53. Extract from Winnipeg ‘Tribune,’ March 25, 1903. 54. Telegram, 
F- R. Johnson to B. W. Greer, April 5, 1903.. 55. Copy letter, M. M, Stern. to R. Mar- 
pole, March 19, 1903. 56: Newspaper clipping-re Taff Vale case...57. Copy letter com- - 
mittee of employees to R..Marpole, Feby. 26, 1903. . 58. Extract. fro ‘Daily Colonist;”, 
April 5, 1903. 59. Copy letter to Hon. Col. Prior from R. Marpole, March 16,1903, 60. 
Letter, Hon. E. G. Prior to R. Marpole, March 16, 1903... 61. Memorandum of C. P. R. 
published in press. 62. Memorandum of newspaper interview with J. H. Watson. - 63. 
Letter, R. Marpole to T. Kilpatrick, Feby. 27, 1903. 64. Memo..,T,; Kilpatrick to R. . 
Marpole, Feby. 24, 1903. 65. Letter, T. Kilpatrick to R. Marpole, Feby. 25,1903. ...66,:. 
Leter, T. Kilpatrick to T. W. Bradshaw, Feby. 24, 1903. 67. Letter, T.. Kilpatrick to 
agent, Revelstoke, Feby. 23, 1903. 68.. Extract from letter of Estes, Dee. 18, 1903. . 
69. Letter, D. McNicoll to R. Marpole, March 13, 1903... 70.. Telegram, D.:McNicoll:, 
to R. Marpole, March 10, 1903. 71. Telegram, I. G. Ogden to R. Marpole, Feby. 23, 
1903. 72. Telegram, R. Marpole to D. McNicoll, March 17, 1903. 73. Memo. of Mr. 
“Marpole re strike. 74. Letter,C. H. Temple to R, Marpole, March 3, 1903. 75..Declara- 
tion of A. Purvis, March 4, 1903. 76. Draft of agreement for: settlement, March 5, 
1908. 77. Conditions of settlement signed by Strikers’ Committee, March 7, 1903. 
4g. Newspaper clipping re Estes. 79. Clipping: from, ‘ Western; Socialist,’ Jany. 17, 
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1903. 80. Extract from Vancouver ‘ Province,’ Feby.. 9,,1903. 81. Extract from Van- 
couver ‘World, Feby. 4, 1903. 82. Extract from Vancouver ‘Ledger,’ . Feby. 
4, 1903. 83.. Extract from Winnipeg ‘ Voice, Feby. 18, 1908. 84. Letter, M. M.. Stern 

to R,,Marpole, Jany. 2, 1903. 85. Copy letter, R. Marpole to D. MeNicoll, Jany. 26, 
1903. 86. Letter, Employees of Stores Department to R. Bowman, Jany. 5, 1903. 87. 
Letter, Jas. Jones to R. Marpole, Jany. 31, 1908. 88. Shipping bill to Geo. Hamilton, 
Jany. 19, 1903. 89. Shipping Bill to Geo. Hamilton ,Jany. 20, 1903. 90. Way bill, 

-Jany. 15, 1903. 91. Way bill, Jany. 9, 1903. 92. Shipping bill, Jany. 14, 1903. 93. 
Letter, G. Hamilton to agent Ashcroft, Jany. 7, 1903. 94, Shipping bill, Jany. 2, 1903. 
95. Way bill, Jany. 9, 1903. 96, Letter, Jos. Guertin to R. Marpole, Jany. 24, 1903. 
97. Freight way bill, Jany. 2, 1903. 98. Telegram, Ellesley to D’Arcy, Jany. 15, 1903. 
99. Telegram, D’Arcy to Leslie, Jany. 15, 1903. 100. Telegram, Leslie to D’Arey, Jany. 
15, 1903. 101. Telegram, D’Arcy to agent Ashcroft, Jany. 14, 1903. 102. Shipping 
bill, Geo. Hamilton, Jany. 2, 1903. 193. List of ranking officers in lodge. 104. Letter, 

committee of employees to R. Marpole, Feby. 26, 1903. 105. Letter, committee to ae 
Marpole, Jany. 5, 1903. 106. Copy letter, R. Marpole to W. R. Foulds, Jany. 6, 1903. 
107. Telegram to W. McLeod, signed ‘B, June 2, 1903. 108. List showing number 

of employees on strike, 109. List of employees, with table of salaries. 110. Letter, 

B..C. Steamshipmen’s Society to J. W. Troup, March 4, 1903. 111. Telegram, Estes to 

_E. B. Smith; March 16, 1903. 112. Circular signed by Geo. Estes, March 27, 1903. 
113. Memo., R. Marpole to J. W. Troup, March 20, 1903. 114. Letter, Geo. Estes to 

_R. Marpole, March 5, 1903. 115. Circular issued“ by U.B.R.E. at:Nelson.. 116. Cir- 
cular issued by U.B.R.E. at Calgary. 117. Copy, ‘Railway Employees Journal,’ March 
12, 1903. 118, Circulars containing extracts from ‘ Railroad: Telegrapher, January, 
1903. 119. Copy ‘ Western Clarion,” May 28, 1903. 120. Copy ‘Railway Employees 
Journal,’ May, 21, 1903, 121. Copy ‘ Railway Employees Journal,’ March 19, 1903. 122. 
Book containing newspaper ‘extracts marked ‘re strike.’ 123. Book containing news- 
paper extracts marked ‘ Estes.” 124. Constitution and by-laws of U.B.R.E, 

Part SECOND?) 0 Ud ‘< tay, 

1. Bundle of correspondence, telegrams, memoranda, &c., marked “ A? &s 

This is the schedule referred to in the declaration of Richard ‘Marpole, declared 
before me this 3rd day of June, A.D., 1903. © aie % 
sci Ter : E. V. BODWELL, 

> A Commissioner, &c. 


——— 


. EXHIBIT 24... ig ee Ns 
Correspondence produced by T. J. Shenton, being copies of certain letters received 
by him as secretary of the ‘Miner’s Union at Nanaimo, referring in no: way; to existing 
_ dispute. Rome Yui to buadiditotG podia : 
id Bate wor EXHIBIT 25. . om 
Affidavit of documents of U. B. R. E. SORT 3K ahs Surah 


_ EXHIBIT 26, _ 


In the matter ofthe Royal Commission to inquire: into labour, matters | in British 
, Columbia. arti syesaeict bey wrcitrakioek fecmodecursig! ay dy “yer yond aa 
Affidavit as to documents :— Boer & Mf 


~ T, Robert Brooke, recently chief ¢lerk in the’Canadian ‘Pacifie: Railway Telegraph 
office of the city of Vancouver, B. C., make oath and say ; 3 dorsM bated 
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ofits 


1. That I am the manager ef the local division of the United Brotherhood’ of 
Railway Employees at Vancouver, B.C. pT E -6 bids eta 
; 2. That I have in my possession or power the documents relating to the matters in 
question upon the inquiry into the causes of the railway strike at Vancouver set forth 
in the first and second parts of the first schedule hereto. , otk, 
; 3. That I object. to produce the said documents set forth in the second part of ‘the 
first schedule hereto. ; i | 
4, That my grounds of objection are set forth accurately and correctly in the said 
. second part of said schedule. : 
5. That I have had, but have not now in my possession or power the documents 
relating to the matters in question in this’ suit set forth in the second schedule hereto. 
6. The last mentioned documents were last in my poseession or power on or about 
‘the dates mentioned in the said second schedule. me 
”. That the said documents referred to in the sécond schedule were last heard of by 
me, or last. in my possession on or about the time mentioned in the second schedule. 
8, That according to the best of my knowledge, information and belief, I have not 
now and never-had in my possession, custody or power or in the possession, custody or 
power of the secretary of the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees, or of the 
solicitor or solicitors-for the said organization, or in the possession of any agent of 
the same, or in the possession, custody or power of any other person or persons.on my 
behalf, or on behalf of the said, union, any deed, account, book. of account, voucher, 
receipt, letter, memorandum, paper or writing, or any copy of or extract from any such 
- documents, or any other document whatsoever relating to the matters in question upon 
this inquiry or ary of them, or wherein any entry has. been made relative to such mat- 
‘{ers or any of them other than and except the doeuments,set.forth in the said first and 
second schedules hereto.* ae ; 


Sworn before me at Vancouver, B.C., tie 
this 4th day of June, 1903. grit OEERS eat | 


’THomMss MaTHEWS,. > - 
Notary Public, B.C. rib) eke Leer mng Shee 
This is the first schedule referred to in-the affidavit of documents of Robert Brooke, 
manager of the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees, hereunto annexed and 
sworn before me to-day :— 
1. Charter of Division No. 81 of the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
- dated June 24; 1902. 5) 9 sidhan. cba bead eel etstrlcine teen Ihini Po 
9. Constitution and by-laws of, the United, Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 
3. Ritual of the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees. ys ue, 
4. Souvenir History, published by Division No. 81, United Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees. Rtgs Rtn Es 
5. Pension scheme of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and circular signed 
by president, dated December, 1902. PRUaT oie OT ty Ge eek alias Heyer 
6. Copy of contract, or wage schedule, between the freight-handlers and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, dated- May 31, 1902. 
”. Notice re strikers, dated February 26, 1903. 
8. Letter from President Estes to ‘all divisions, dated March 1, 1903. 
Hg oTetter frond: ‘'R, Lawson to P. G. Denison, dated February. 27, 1908, i; 
10. Letter from the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths Union; ‘No. 151, 
dated March 2, 1903. ea laeachon Gd Ura labh 
Aqosu Ad. Letterfrom, the Brotherhood of Maintenance, of Way Employees, No. 167, 
dated March 2. woe buive sIRkO GHB got otk Perr teas to wh ? pare soi 


B) 
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49. Letter dated March 8, from the: Shingle Weavers’ Union, No. 8390. 

13. Letter dated March 4, from the Cigarmakers’ Union, No. 357. 

14. Tétter dated March 4, from the Building Trades Council. 

15. Letter, undated, from the Bakers’ Union. 

16. Letter from the Team ‘Drivers’ International Union, dated March 4. 

17. Letter from the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, Local Union No. 
105, dated March 4. 

18. Letter dated March 9, from the executive of the United Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees, addressed to the people of British Columbia. — 

19. Memo, dated March 10, giving statement of causes leading to strike. 

20. Letter dated March 21, to the Rev. G. A. Wilson, secretary of the Ministerial 
Association, Vancouver. 

21. Memo. dated March 95, giving strikers’ explanation. ' 

99. Letter dated March 25, from the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, No.. 581. 

93. Letter dated March 26, to the Rev. G. A, Wilson, secretary i of the eee 
Association. : 

94. Letter dated March 22, from the Victoria Trades and. Petes Geena 

95. Letter dated March 31, to P. M. Draper, secretary-treasurer Trades and Labour 
Congress, Ottawa. 

"26. Letter dated April 2, from G. B. Clark. 

OT. Letter dated April 2 from Chas. H. Tupper to Chas. Wilson, K.0. 

_ 28. Letter dated April 3, from the four allied unions to &. A. Haggen. 

29, Batch of correspondence dated. April 10, regarding Mr. Hagges, endeavour 
to ys about a settlement. 

30. Letter dated April 11,.to.E. A. Haggen.... 

31. Letter dated April 14, from Wilson, Senkler & Bloomfield.. 

39. Letter dated May 11, from ‘Charles Clarke, Revelstoke. 

33. Letter from City Clerk, Vancouver. 

34. Copy of letter from agent Division 81, Brotherhood of Railway Employees, to 
Sam. Smith, Sydney, Australia, dated March 6. 5 

35. Bundle of newspaper clippings from various newspapers, fastened together and 
marked letter ‘ Z.’ 


36. Copy of correspondence eo R. ‘Marpole and Colonel Prior, dated March 
16, and copy of interview with Mr: Marpole attached ‘thereto. . 


37. Letter dated March 10 from E. G. Prior. 

38. Letter from E. B. Smith, dated May 1, 1903. 

39. Copy letter to. superintendent, at Revelstoke, signed by the executive Gaieandticn 
dated March 2, 1903. : 


40. Copy letter from agent sient No. 81, “United Brotherhood of Railway ‘Em- 
ployees, to E. G. Prior, dated March 12, 1903. : 


41. Copy of letter from the President, of the. United Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees to R. Marpole, dated March 5, 1903. 

49. Letter from the agent of the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees to 
W. J. Lamerack, dated March 7. _ 

43. Copy.of. letter to W.. Gault, dated March Da 

44, Copies of letters from agent Division: No. 81, United ‘Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, to the Wholesale Grocers, dated March 2, 1903. : 

45. Telegram from George Estes :to agent . Division 81, United Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, dated February 25. : 
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46. Memo. of terms and conditions under which strikers will return to work, dated 
March 6, 1903. % ia ' 

47. Comparative estimate of rates cee wages oath Boe and Portland. 

48. Letter from H. V. Poore to Robert Brooke, dated January 19, 1903. 


THOMAS MATHEWS, 
Notary EADY, B.C, - 


i? } ifs 


This is the second part of the first schedule to the affidavit. of Robert Brooke, man- 
ager of the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees referred to in the affidavit, here- 
unto annexed, and sworn before me to-day. 

_ i. Bundles of correspondence marked eA? —B, -C,’ “Dy? Ee vand SF? comprising 
in all about 2,000 letters bearing upon the question at issue, most of which are eonfiden- 
tial between various members of order, communicated in confidence and under the sanc- 
tion of the oath of organization. g 

Most of these communications are in regard to the collecting of funds for the 
Brotherhood and discussions and reports of progress of the strike, for all of which 


privilege is claimed. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS, .._- 
Notary Public, B.C. 


This is the second schedule referred to in the affidavit of documents of Robert 
Brooke, manager of the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees, hereunto annexed 
and sworn before me to- day. 

1. The several letters referred to in the first part of the first schedule hereto, of 
which only copies are now in my possession, these letters were parted with and posted 
on or about the dates mentioned in the said first part of the said schedule. res 

2. The number of communications to various newspapers, of which clippings. are 
row in my possession. These clippings bear’ the signature of an officer or: responsible 
member of the union, and which clippings are referred.o-in the first.part of the first 


schedule. 
“THOMAS MATHEWS, 
- Notary Public. 


EXHIBIT 26. 


In the matter of a Royal Con iiGites a inquire. ankis the laboate rn disputes me, British f 
Columbia. i , 


Affidavit of documents of U. B. R. E. sees 


T, Frederick Joseph Halton, of the city of Vancouver, in the province of British 
Columbia, ex-employee of the Canadian Pacific Railway, do solemnly declare’ :— 

“4. That I am secretary of the local division number eighty: ‘one (81) of the United 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 

2. That I have an intimate knowledge of all matters pertaining to the United : 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees’ strike.’ 

3. That I have read the declaration of R.’ Marpole disclosing certain documents. 

4. That the documents consisting of bundle of, correspondence, ‘telegram, memoran- 
dum, ete., marked ‘A’ I believe to contain a number of special service Bia. which 
Iam informed and verily believe are liable to production. ~~ 

5. That the said special service reports are not made as I know for r the information’ 
cf solicitors or for the purpose of taking advice Meshes se : 


KR Wenn Yaa) ol ay eat 
a ho Soha cn ¢ CALs & 


> 
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6. That hereunto annexed, marked as exhibit ‘ A,’ is the heading of a special ser- 
vice report which came into my hands sometime ago. c 


4. That-I believe a complete disclosure of these special service reports will show 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway have been influenced: by lying reports, many of 
which are manufactured and which have constantly inflamed the minds of the officers of 
the said company against the organization of the United Brotherhood of Railway 


Employees, and that a disclosure of the same will enable our organization to put our- 
selves straight on many of these matters. - 


Declared before me at the city of Vancouver, 
in the province of British Columbia, this } FRED. J. HALTON. 


8rd day of June, 1903. 


THOMAS MATHEWS, 
Notary Public, B.C. 


vt This +3 the exhibit A referred to in the affidavit of F. J. Halton, sworn before me 

at the city of Vancouver, B.C., this 4th day of June, 1903. ee 

| | | 3 THOMAS MATHEWS, | 
Notary Public. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 
SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 
Datty Reports OF CONSTABLES AND WATCHMEN. 


The following is my report for day, the 
wari daypod=" yaw alt a Sv age RIAA SAS 190°: 


EXHIBIT 27. 


LETTERS AND WAGE SCHEDULE OF FREIGHT HANDLERS, VAN- . 
ee hes ee Pe LUN Ey lady tesetnn nthe Me) aco) St 


3 


a 


CANADIAN Paciric Raipway Company, 
«) OFFICE’ OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
Vancouver, B.C.,:June 23, 1902. 
Mr. J. McCreery, 
Agent, Vancouver, 

Dear Sir,—-This to confirm my yerbal understanding with yourself and committee 
of freight-handlers yesterday that we will grant the’ rates referred to in’ their ‘letter 
‘of May 31, 1902, such ratés to: be appled: in accordance with the conditions set forth 
an their schedule, with the exception of overtime for meal hours, which is not allowed. 

You may, therefore, confirm this arrangement in writing to the committee. 
Please see that this is done promptly, as, I promised the committee the increases should 
be covered by an official letter this morning. 

_Approved, ’ yt Bae ORE COPA LY sc 5 a i lie SS 

we hoe te R MARROLE, too St? govtoseergor oro AysKy BEASEBY 34 


General Superintendents? 0) 0h yh vee 2“ Superintendent. © 
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CANADIAN Pacirico RAinbway CoMPANY, 
Orrice or Locan Freighr AGENT, 
VANCOUVER, B.C., June 23, 1903, 


- W. Brett, Esq., Timekeeper, City. 


Dear Sir,—Under the new schedule for freight-handlers and checkers, the follow- 
ing changes will be made i in the pay-roll for men working on monthly wages :— _ 


Name. Occupation. Old Rate. |New Rate. 

$ cts $ cts 

Wubi Moffatt..ct30 2203... ar bPS O55 Sees OLEIMNAM Mass are seal cece 60 00 66 00 
PU DELAEDIS eth aie NORTE Earl eircls EERE. che ip List UR. dee einee 60 00 66 00 
CSPTARESUGOX eater Uicele 0 Sere Soh ia ai Sed load ne a Checkericeta.csese sje eee 50 00 55 00 
Wy Mea CLOCK Mohn ca tci near noes cosart sew esen Wie, Soest aes on eta oe 50 00 55 00 
EMADEA ISG trite okies cates cco cia ings chibreeiee uA 2 es AAG Le 50 00 55 00 
Soh McDonalds srs iihc. Sew e bo ah Choe ewe eee (Oto nee 1h bee CURIS Le Seek 45 00 ].' 49 50 
EGE HO WIERD Pee vu re cece eee ba: ckce eta ae Sie orm eae _» 45.00 49 50 
PE mH ORTERG ee eis janie stisieie win leut aisles bes eunne os Day car checker. ........ Vaee | BO0G Tr  ="50 00 
W. J. Bedding....... Foss « Weide MAID Stewie 4 ute « sere.s.e6 Carisea lorie naan. Aeros 45 00 49 50 
NPP IDIGIE ttc con leaidccts sciences e oa teea tee eas Day car checker....,...2-... 50 00 55 00 


Yours truly, 


J. McCREERY, 
Local Freight Agent. 


Unrrep BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY FREIGHT-HANDLERS, 
FEDERAL Union No. 4, VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Freight-handlers Schedule. Canadian Pacific Railway, Vancouver. 
» > ARTICLE -1.. 


Section 1.—That the rate of pay for freight- handlers sre be 22 oe hes hour 
day work,‘ and time and one half for overtime. 
Section 2.—Fhat rate of pay for oe shall be 27 cents per hour ag work and 
33 cents per hour overtime. 
Section 3.—That the rate of pay Troe ee on cgit all monthly men shall be in- 
creased 10 per cent.’ 
ARTICLE 2. 


_. Section 1.—That 10 hours shall constitute a day’s ik foe freight- handlers and 
_ gang. checkers, namely from 7 k, to. 12 k, and 13 k, to 18 k. 
r -... Section :2.—That overtime shall constitute all Sundays, ichien New Year’ Ss. Day. 
Good Friday, . 24th May,.Christmas Rate and ‘any other ean prosielings ak the Goygr- 
smorGaneral in Councils bites 7 ae 

ee ; “Anmict 3. 


Section 1—That union men be, given the pips renner 
Section 2.-That any one representing the union in any official ereciae chal not 
be discriminated: against by the companyriiersiieotyiyeue. arson 
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Promohons shall te governed be ony i Service ond Piste in pertaeM. the : 
duties required. oF 

ARTICLE 5. 


If any member of the union considers himself unjustly dealt with, the agent of 


the union shall be allowed to take the matter up with the foreman and superintendent. 
ARTICLE 6. | 
That men wanted on the dock at any time shall be called. 
ARTICLE 7, 


This schedule shall be signed by both parties for twelve months, and if any change 
be required, thirty days’ notice shall be given on either side at the end of twelve months 
from date of signature, to all of which we agree. 


ARTICLE 8. 


This schedule shall come into force three weeks from date. 
Dated this 31st day of May, 1902. 


Signed on behalf of the union. 


President. | Secretary. 


—— 


EXHIBIT 28. 


Constitution and By-laws of the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees. The 
Star Press, 429 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 113 pages. 


EXHIBIT 29. 


Ritual of the United Brotherhood..of-Railway Employees. San Francisco, 1902. 
45 pages. eee 


— 


EXHIBIT 30. 


Copy of letter to General Superintendent of G.P.R. at Vancouver, by Committee of 
-, employees :-— . 
; Vancouver, February 26, 1903. 
R. Marpore, Esq., 
General Superintendent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway; 
Vancouver. 


Drar Sm—We, the undersigned committee of ‘employees, have been instructed to 
write you requesting the immediate withdrawal of the suspension of H. P. Forrest of 
the local freight staff, issued subsequent to your cancellation of his suspension by 
Mr. Beasley. a 3 % igang 

We further request a cessation of the policy of intimidation lately pursued against 
the employees of various departments by your: varibus officials’ beeause’ of their aiiend 
pership in the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees. j > hor 
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A satisfactory written reply hereto is requested by 11.30 o’clock u.m., to-morrow, 
27th instant, otherwise the employees represented by this committee will cease work 


at’ 12 o’clock ndom, ° . 

Yours truly, Leiopsy senda 
~& > (Sed.) ROBT. BROOKE, 

(Sed.) F. J. WALKER, 

(Sgd.) DAVID LAVEROCK, 

(Sgd.) P. G. DENISON, 

(Sed) S. GARNHAM, 

Acting Agent. 


—_——__ 


EXHIBIT 31. 
Extract from letter of Pres. of U.B.R.E., dated Dec. 18, 1902. 


‘ In all your writings carefully word your articles so as to develop a public senti- 
ment for the U.B.R.E—the Industrial Union Plan—the A.L.U. and against the 
reactionary and capitalistic party now temporarily in control of the A.F. of L. but not 
égainst the masses of members:comprising the A:F. of L. .Continually separate the 
administration of the A.F. of L. from the A.F. of L. itself and give all possible praise 
to the masses of the A.F. of L. but without being personal or vindictive; condemn the 
temporary capitalistic administration of the A.F. of L. in the shortest terms you can’ 
possibly employ. 

‘In-this'way you will constantly stimulate and augment a great public sentiment 
for the U.B.R.E., for the Industrial Union, for the A.L.U. and for socialism (but don’t 
use the word) and against the capitalism and the Gompers faction which is working 
in harmony with Marcus Hanna and the infamous-Civice Federation to keep down the 
masses of the people.’ . csi Se a 


—_—_——_ 


EXHIBIT 32. 
Copy of ‘ Railway Employees’ Journal,’ dated at San Francisco, Cal., May 28, 1903. 


‘EXHIBIT 33. 
Copy of ‘Railway Employees’ Journal,’ dated at San Francisco, Cal., May 21, 1903. 


a 


EXHIBIT 34.00.0025 . 7 
Copy of Railway. Employees’ Journal, dated at San Francisco, Col., March 19, 
7 ee aginst y, hk 
EXHIBIT 35. 
Copy of ‘ Railway Employees’ Journal,’ dated at San Francisco, Cal., March 12, 


San F rancisco, Cali, April 23, 1903: : 


Waseda kak, aC F5038 


eee ae fea EXHIBIT 36. 
~< Copy of ‘Railway Employees’ Journal,:dated at: 
ESSYO GIR thal. 3 
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Copy of circular addressed by President of U.B.R.E. to all unions affiliated with the 
American Labour Unions :— 


Unrrep BroTHERHOOop or RarLwAy EMPLOYEES, 
GENERAL Orrices, 210, 211, 573, 574 Parrot Buripine, 
San FRANCISCO, CAL. :. 


EXEcUrIvE OFFICE, 
PRESIDENT’S HEADQUARTERS IN THE FIELD. 
Vancouver, B.C., March 27, 1903. 
To all Unions 
Affiliated with the American Labour Union. 


Broruzrs,—The United Brotherhood of Railway Employees is now passing 
through the fifth week of a tremendous conflict on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The U.B.R.E. was attacked by the C.P.R. during February last for the purpose of 
destroying it. Members were intimidated, transferred, reprimanded, suspended and 
discharged, and every possible effort made to disrupt the Brotherhood. 

It was learned that men were being hired in large numbers in Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Seattle and other points to come to British Columbia under contract for the purpose 
of brushing away the last vestige of the Brotherhood. 

The Division at Vancouver (No. 81) endeavoured to stay the destruction by send- 
ing acommittee: before General Superintendent Marpole, of.the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, but to no purpose, and at noon, Friday, February 27, 1903, acting on its own 
motion as an emergency measure, the Division struck to save its own life and was 
quickly followed by the, divisions at Revelstoke, Nelson, Calgary and Winnipeg. 

The Longshoremen’s Union at Vancouver, by reason of its working on the wharfs, 
where the C.P.R. freight-handlers were out, found itself immediately involved’ in the 
strike, and the British Columbia Steamshipmen’s, Society, also the Teamstérs’ Union 
of Vancouver, were at once drawn into the controversy by reason of their close connec- 

_tion with the work performed by the longshoremen and railway employees. 


_ The freight business of the C.P.R. from Winnipeg’ to Vancouver, 1,500 miles, is 
more or less demoralized and at Vancouver is practically destroyed for the time being. 
The Trades and Labour Councils at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Nelson, Calgary, Revel- 
stoke and Victoria have endorsed the strike and are doing all in their power to help 
_the movement, morally and fnancially.. At Gee erent ena HELE GET ¢ 
There are now.one thousand men out and the, expenses of conducting the tre- 
‘mendous eontroyersy,are enormous, | or EOE eee ee 


The strike, is only to preserve the union principle and nothing else. The members 


_ of the U.B.R.E. who are not out on strike are not asking. for more pay ‘6 shdtter 
hours of, service, but are protesting against. the destruction of their union. ~ <2 


_., The.C.P.R. is having men arrested and is resorting to every possible form of petty 
tyranny, to: destroy the strike. It is prosecuting the President of the U.B.R.E. and 
, endeavouring. to send /him to the provincial, prison on a charge of inciting men to 
strike and delaying the mails... a ie eee ede 
ae Superintendent H. E. Beasley, of the ©.P.R. stated four, days before the strike 
began that the Canadian Pacific. Railway. would ‘spend a million dollars to kill the 
_U.B.R.E..and the railway is now losing enormous sums daily in its endeavour to crush 
_ the Brotherhood., ’ mone Nie aie B22 nee SN oe a eee 
To win this fight we must have all the financial help possible and as quickly as pos- 
_ gible; and we urgently appeal to all unions, affiliated with, the A.L.U., whose principles 
“we believe in:and uphold, to send us financial aid in as large amounts as possible, and 
to continue aiding us until the fight is won. | 5 Sieh, Shi eo” er ee 
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Make all remittances to Fred. J. Halton,-Agent Division No. 81, U.B.R.E:, box 
€35, Vancouver, B.C., and they will be acknowledged by him and distributed to all the 
points affected, which includes. Victoria, Revelstoke, Nelson, Calgary and Winnipeg. 


Yours for Industrial Unionism, 


GEO. ESTES, 
President, U.B.R.E. 


Headquarters American Labor Union, 
Burtre, Montana, March 31, 1903. 


We approve and endorse the above appeal. 


CLARENCE SMITH, DANIEL McDONALD, 
Secretary, A.L.U., | } President, A.L.U. 
EXHIBIT 38. 


* Copy of letter to General Superintendent of Gpghiy , by Cet employees. 


_ VANCOUVER Division No.’ 81, 
i _ Vancouver, B, C., 10k, J january §, 1903. 

R. Marpote, Esq., - . RR PAN Caeser ees 

General Superintendent, Ss RATE PACU AT SISED en ed + 

C.P.R., Vancouver,.. BC, 

Dear. Sir,—As you are. probably aware, some six months ago, the’ Unitea ‘Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees came to take up its permanent residence in Vancouver, 
since which time the. membersip. has grown Ao such an extent ‘that it now numbers in 
_ Vancouver and. immediate vicinity, ‘several, hundreds, “embracing nearly every branch 
of the service. 

You are also-aware that J. W. Allan, of Meteor was, discharged from’ the ‘service 
because of his membership in this union. At that time we refrained from taking up 
his case at his own request. Within the last few days the action taken by the’ com- 
_ pany, with reference to Miss Code and Mr. Halton, has" been of such a nature as to 
lead us to suppose that. it is the intention of the company to force matters to an’ issue. 
'The-reasons given in the cases of Miss Code and Mr. Halton were not adequate. It 
ig the firm belief. of our membership. at large that the company’s action in the cases 
~ quoted. are really because. the parties mentioned are members of the United Brotherhood 

of Railway Employees, and to prevent any furthér trouble in’ the matter we beg’ to 
request that. Mr. Halton. be reinstated and that Miss Code be also reinstated or “be 
given” a position ‘with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company at Wancouyer equal 
in all respects to the position from which: she was removed.* : 

We further request that the company use no discrimination against any datiSheo 
on account of. his. or. her connection with the United Brome: boa of Railway’ Em- 
« Ploveet | 
‘We, the undersigned, being bona fide employees of ‘the: Oahaasan: Pacife Railway 
Company (duly’ elected” a ‘committee | of! the” Dotted: Brotherhood ee papel: ei 
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ployees);. will>wait on youvat 14.15: (fourteen-fifteen) o'clock to-day to.receive your .. 
written agreement’ to these:requests. - : ee pinotord batowot ople dud oii} ae vave ; 


Yours Syl ptiutaiies orgs sis 
“H, P, FORREST, Local Freight Office, 


ROBT. BROOKE, Telegraph Department. _ . 
JAMES DICK, Claims Department... 
J. D. TURNBULL, Freight Foreman. . i 
H. WILSON, Car Service Department. 
P. G. DENISON, Local Freight Department. 
JNO. ARMSTRONG, General Freight Department. 
H: J. FERRIS, Purchasing Department. 

= W. R. FOULDS, Accounting Department. 

 « Re ROBINSON, Baggage Master. 

JOHN WALMSLEY, Local Freight Shed. 
WILLIAM E: MOORE, Mechanical Department. 
THOMAS PENNEY, Local: Freight Department. | 
“WILLIAM M. BEARN; Locomotive: Department. 
CLAIR MALCOLM, Stores Department... 


——————_—_- 


Canapian Pactric Rainway CoMPANY, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
Vancouver, B.C., January 6, 1903. 
Mr. W. R. Foutps, 
For the Committee of Employees. 


Dear Sir,—Regarding the interview between a committee of employees and my- 
self this afternoon: 

My understanding is that Clerk Halton.is to be suspended one week for absent- 
ing himself without leave and deceiving you as to the reason for his absence on 
Wednesday last; this decision being arrived at after the explanation given by Mr. 
Halton and yourself as to the reason of his absence, which should have been forth- 
coming before; and that any similar breach of discipline will mean immediate dis- 
missal. 

As to Miss Code: -There appears to be a misapprehension in her’ case, as she 
is still employed, and no intimation was given her that her services were not required. 


Yours truly, 
General. Superintendent, 


——— 


; | a EXHIBIT 39. BL er 
Extract from ‘Daily Star? Montreal, re U.B.R.B. strike.’ 
‘OP.R.. STRIKERS . RETURNING TO. WORK... 

The strike on the Canadian Pacific steamer Charmer, plying between ean 
end Victoria, is not considered serious by the officials here. It seems that some firemen ~ 
and deckhands, five or six, left the ship at Vancouver with a view of preventing her 
gailing. a ae 


‘These men, says an official, ‘have no grievance whatever against the company, 
and simply refused to work, to show their sympathy with the clerks whom the company 
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1efuse to reinstate. However, their desire did not:sueceed) as the Charmer not only left. ig 
Vancouver on time, but also reached Victoria on time.. These men made no.demand for A 


any increase of eas wages ; they are now,earning $60 a month and the cost of board, 
and are simply acting in this manner to endeavour to compel the company to recognize 
the union. Mr. Estes, president of the new organization known as the United Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, is back ‘of the whole thing, but will not succeed any better 
in the future than he has i in the past. The service has not been greatly affected so far. 
Many of the strikers are returning to WOE, ask many ‘who wish to return are being 
refused re-employment.’ 


CLERKS DISMISSED BY CANADIAN PACIFIC. 


A sensation was caused on Monday by the dismissal of eight clerks in the depart- 
ment of the auditor of statistics of the Canadian Pacific Railway at Windsor Street 
station, and two in the-office of the superintendent of car service. These gentlemen 
say that the reason the company gave for discharging them was that the staff had to be 
reduced, but they claim that the real reason is because they had become members of a 
union of railroad employees. 

Mr. A. A. Goodchild, auditor af statistion said to- -day : ‘ There is no foundation 
for the statement that these men were discharged because they belonged to the union. 
I was instructed to reduce my staff and did it in the best interests of the company. 
There is no rule gorbidding a clerk’ belonging to the union. 


EXHIBIT 40. 


Extract from Montreal ‘Witness’ re UBRE. <prthh: 
THE VANCOUVER STRIKE. 


The following letter explains itself : 


To the Editor of the ‘ Witness.’ 

Sir,—In the issue of the daily ‘Star’ on Wednesday, March 18, some prominence 
was given to a report purporting to come from Vancouver, stating that a number of 
the striking members of the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees were returning 
to work at that place, also that a number of others desirous of doing so, could not, 
from the fact that the railway company refused them re-employment. 

We are glad to be able to state that there is-no.truth whatever in the report quoted, 
and that not a single item enumerated has any foundation in fact. Emphatic denial 
has been received from the executive committee of the Brotherhood in Vancouver, and 
it is entirely with a view of removing any false impression created by this report, at 
the present status of.the strike, that we desire you to give publicity. to this denial. 

Trusting that you will find space for this, and thanking you in pap _we 


r, yours, &e., 
are, we ¥ FH: WILSON, © 


Cert. 87, Waniconaee Division, No. 81, UB.RE. 
; JAMES DICK, 
Ceri’ 29, Vancouver Divisions No.’ 81; UB. RAB ea8 
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EXHIBIT 41. 
Clearance gwen to H. _Wilson by. C.P.R. 


Monrreat, March 25, 1903. 
Name, Harold Wilson. 
Age on entering service, 19 years... — : 
Total length of service, from September 1,.1899, to March 28, 1903. 
Employed as clerk at Winnipeg, from September 1, 1899, to December 13, 1899. 
Employed as chief clerk at Vancouver, from Deveraber 13, 1899, to Feb. 24, 1903. 
Employed as clerk at Montreal, from February 24, 1903, to March 23, 1903. 
Dismissed, for publishing without the authority of the company incorrect state- 
ments damaging to their interest. 
(Sed.) F. A. GASCOIGNE, 
Car Accountant. 
GEO. §. CANTLIE, 
eG Car perme 


EXHIBIT 42. 


Report of Executive Committee, Nanaimo Union, dated September 80, 1908. 


Executive committee meeting held: September 30, 1902, to: consider the con- 
stitution of the different American labour unions, | 

Members present: President, Mr. W. Neave, R. Blakely, S. Woodcock, M. 
Churchill, J. Oliver, J. McCouts, T. Booker, T. Johnston and J. “Muir. 

(1) Moyea and seconded, that the executive board meeting favours our affiliation 
with the Western Federation of Miners, and we thus recommend such affiliation. — 
Carried unanimously. 

The reason your executive recommends affiliation with this body in: preference to 
other bodies is, first, because this Federation is a body of metal and’ coal miners only. 
and secondly, because this body at ‘present is not’ responsible for supporting of this 
creat strike raging in the Pennsylvania distriet of United States, incurring upon its 
members a levy equally in the case of the United Mine Workers of ten per cent of the 
gross earnings of its members. Also, because this body is represented: in our prone 
and is therefore the securest.and most convenient body to join. - 

Moved and seconded, that the treasurer: be placed under’ three. luandied: dollars 
bonds, and that the union pay the Sper of providing such bonds.--Carried.. 


EXHIBIT 43. 


Minutes of joint heard meeting of. Miners’ Unions at Nanaimo, April 26, 1903. 


No. 177, W.F. M. 
a _ .... Nanarmo,. B.C., Sees 26, 1903, 
-Corijoint deicuets bouitd imeetitie, held: April 26." 


Members “present: >: Bro. Jefferies, Bro. Barber, ui | Hutchison, D. Hal = 
Neave, W. Holt; J. Pritchard, J. Carrdl.~) 3% : ay, Ww. 


Moved and’ seconded; that ‘we send three: halelabte tren ates ‘conjoint duléohte 
board to wait upon Mr. McInnis and to approach the government and lay’ raped them 


iP SAO 
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the situation at Ladysmith, and to ask. them: to “use their powers with Mr. Dunsmuir | 
to arrange a settlement at Ladysmith that will be in harmony with the recognition of 
the “union and the reinstatement of men discharged, also reinstatement of any, men, 
who may have been discharged at Cumberland. Oneniegs, Nese sees ere) sap eee 
~ Delegates sent were J. Hutchison, T. J. Shenton and J sbritchard. 1. recente yc 
s Nowa 7%; WAR May is t gescntiwe i! 
Nanaimo, B.C., April 18, 1903...:::: |: 


That this board recommend to the regular meeting that we tender assistance to 
Ladysmith by levying ourselves. Also that we seck to arrange a meeting of the 
Cumberland and Ladysmith unions executivesi--Carrieds 9) 9 


_ EXHIBIT 44. 


Report of committee appointed by joint Board, ‘April BOS TOOGS IS Berke 


Nanarmmo Miners’ Union, No. 177, W.F.M. 
| __ Navamo, B.C, April 29, 1903. 


-. REPORT, OF DELEGATION FROM: CONJQINT DELEGATE. BOARD., -- 


In accordance with the resolution passed by the’ conjoint delegate meeting held 
April the 26th inst., which .authorized .the appointment. of three delegates: to go to 
Victoria: to interview Mr, McInnis, also.to approach the members of the House, and, 
to ask them to use: their power, to: arrange: a:settlement.of the:trouble at, Ladysmith. 
We, the undersigned delegates, so appointed, desire to .submit the following report:, 
We went to Victoria by train, April 27th ultimo, and after our arrival we «pro- 


weal 


ceeded early to the legislative hall, and there interviewed. Mr. McInnis. We set before 
him the reason of our going down, and discussed with him matters relating to the - 
trouble at Ladysmith. ‘He asked us if. we could meet him the following Tuesday morn- 
ing and give him a copy of the resolution passed by thé meeting sending us down. 
We thus arranged to meet him again, as stated, and ine consequence we again met him. 
for the second time on Tuesday morning, the 28th inst., and gave to him a copy of 
resolution spoken of. “At’this interview we-discussed for’ some time the’ question of 
what could be done by him and the House, in arranging’ an’ amicable ‘settlement’ At: 
Ladysmith that: would be:in harmony :with the: recognition ofthe union, the rein- 
statement:of the men: discharged,: also :the-reinstatement:of ‘the: men who: may shave 
been discharged at Cumberland. He replied by outhning the method he intended oper-: 
ating to bring about.a settlement of matters...He.said, that Mr. Dunsmuir was, sorely 
afraid of the powerful institution of the, W.F.M. and that if he consented to recogni- 
tion thereof it would mean the destruction of his industry, and in’ order he said to 
remove this’ fear from his mind it was necessary’ to“ arrange some kind df agreement 
between thé men and Diinsmhuir, and that if this -cotild be: accomplished,’ which Te liad: 
no doubt that’ it could, then‘a settlement could: be got: If the’ men were willing to 
submit to such an arrangement, coveringa period of a ‘year-or two then he-felt ‘sure 
the matter could be adjusted. Further. he stated that a caucus meeting was at this: 
time going on among the,cabinet, and. that he would introduce.the: matter immediately 
before this meeting and. that if we would see him Jater on then.he. would beable. to 
tell us just what was done. , Your committee, then. retired and again, later on in. the 
afternoon of Tuesday, we held another, interview with Mr, McInnis, when he stated 
that he had brought the matter before the cabinet and they had decided writing Mr. 
Dunsmuir asking him to allow the appointment of a mediator looking to the settle- 
ment of the trouble at Ladysmith, and that if this be accepted then the case would be 
36a—50 whips paotinesak Yi kige Syree Tied: Geelong pds ky wadiegaa DES 2 
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open for settlement. Our arrangement with Mr. McInnis on leaving, and after this 
last interview was that so goon as he got a reply from Mr. Dunsmuir he would then 
write us as early as possible. We waited upon the different members’ of ‘both sides of 
the House and acquainted them of our mission, and asked them to: do:ail' they could 
in support of the scheme in arranging a settlement at Ladysmith, and: they assured us 
that they would only be too pleased to do all they could in such a matter. Pe. 
Fach member seemed anxious to help. us, and we were informed by them that if 


anything could be done by any one in the House with Mr. Dunsmuir that Mr. McInnis 
was the most likely man to do it. We are the conjoint: committed: eset! $5 tel 


JOHN HUTCHINSON, 
JAMES PRITCHARD, 
T. J. SHENTON. 


EXHIBIT 45. 
Circular letter, Pres. U.B.R.E. to W.F.M .. March 1, 1908. 


UniTep BROTHERHOOD OF RaILWAy EMPLOYEES, _ : 

it )  " “Wancouver Drvision, No. 81,_ é 

__., Vancouver, March 1, 1903. 

To the Western Federation of Miners, aad i ee 
~ United Brothe 


hood of Railway Employed, 9 90°" 


Gentlemen: and Brothers,—: 


Vancouver Division “of the U.B.RiE: went on strike at noon’ February 27, 1903. | 
The causes which led up’ to the strike are disclosed in the clipping from the ‘World,” 


« daily newspaper published in Varicouver anda ¢opy of the clipping being attached. 
I arrived here six hours after the strike was on. PSS) DOE ERE OR ARs 


’ 


The situation is very peculiar and was brought about by the determined ‘efforts of 
the O.P.R. to destroy the U.B.R.E. in British Columbia before it Should become power-— 
ful enough to secure for its members just consideration from that great railway cor- 
poration which pays the poorest salaries of any trunk Tine in North America. 

The strike was called suddenly and quickly as an emergency measure to prevent 
the destruction of the Brotherhood in this section. ss ; ae 

I believe that the division exercised its best judgment in taking the action it did 
pending my arrival. .  - Wt SS a, RED Gs BSR PR pe St ea ee ee 

The full particulars had been written, and wired me and I left Portland for this 
place at the earliest. possible moment in order that I might be here to assist in this 
fight for existence in the province of British Columbia. Fats oe 


I will do my utmost to keep all divisions advised of. the progress of the strike, 
which will likely last for some time and will be contested determinedly to the end. 

The other unions in Vancouver are quite in sympathy with the movement and are 
affording us all the help in their power. The situation is improving from our point 
of view ; we are getting all of our plans and methods thoroughly systematized, so that 
we may be able to handle the strike successfully. : 

The C.P.R. has imported twenty-five scabs from Seattle but our members at that 
point advised us of this movement before the scabs left that place, and most of them 
came out as‘soon as they arrived here and learned the true situation. 

Superintendent H. EF. Beasley, of the Canadian Pacific Railway, stated to our 
members that the C.P.R. would spend one million to. kill the U.B.R.E., because its 
plan of organization would be too powerful for them to control it,.as they are able to 
do with. class orders on railways. * 

It is necessary, therefore, in order to preserve the life of .the U.B.R.E. in Vancou- 
yer and British Columbia that we have help and have it as quickly as possible from 
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every division.of our Brotherhood, in order to make this great fight, which is the’ fight 
of all members of the U.B.R.E. wherever they may be found. 

I earnestly appeal to every member of the Brothethood to contribute . as liberally. 
as possible to this cause and not only that but such divisions as can do. so, should raise: 
additional money by any means at their command from among their members. and in 
any way available and forward. same to S. Garnham, iether iMenchhrve Division : 
No. 81, Vancouver, BC. Thi 

~All remittances will: be acbnotrled zed nas a full accounting will be rendered of 
the division during this controversy. 

e32§ Reiernalis? 
GEO. ESTES, 
hie pe President. 
Box 635, Vancouver, B.C. 


—_—__—_—— 


: “DAILY WORLD, 2 
Vancouver, B. C., Saturday, samaneee’ 28, 19038. 


Estes is in the city regarding the strike of the O.P:R. clerks. Gives out a statement. 
The railway company declines to ‘recognize the Brotherhood and says it cannot 
tolerate’ the interference ‘of that body. 


President Estes is here regarding the. strike of Hie ae ae fe Eee tae 
of the O.P.R., who are connected with the United Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 
‘The statement of General Superintendent Marpole was given-in:Friday’s paper. | Mr. 
Marpole says. that he has nothing to add. thereto: -The U.B.R.E, -he says, is not 
recognized by the headquarters of the. company, and. its ‘quis with matters 
affecting the discipline of the office cannot, be tolerated. The C,P.R. “says that no 
trouble has so far been experienced in running any of: the offices. 

President Estes, of. the U.B.R.E., arrived in the city on Friday evening, ‘and all 
day he has been in consultation ne the local executive. 

The members of the executive committee to-day gave out the following statement : 

‘The strike which hasoccurred in the membership of the U.B.R.E. in the city of 
Vancouver was forced on the organization against its will by the C.P.R. in the hope 
of destroying it, to prevent its becoming stronger. No requests or demands for in- 
creased pay, shorter hours of service or conditions differing from those hitherto in 
force were made by the Brotherhood or by the division in Vancouver. 

‘ Officers of the C.P:R. have been calling members of the Brotherhood into their 
offices and warning them against continuing as members thereof. They have been 
advised that further promotions would. be. denied them, and that if they considered 
their own welfare they should leave the U.B. R.E. immediately. 

‘In the case of the freight handlers, some 60 or 70 men, their committee was ad- 
vised that the entire body must leave the U.B.R.E. immediately if they expected to 
have the present schedule of rates of pay continued for another year. 

- ©O.P.R. detectives, including one McDonald, were placed on the track of Harold 
V. Poore, the general organizer of the U.B.R.E., who left, Vancouver on January 1, 
under instructions from the Brotherhood to work rains, 8 to the Atlantic coast. These 
detectives shadowed and followed his every movement, and did all in their power to 
dshearten him and cause him to turn back. 

‘They at first offered him, on behalf of the O.P.R., preferment and all kinds of 
concessions, provided he would abandon the work of organizing for the U.B.R.E., and 
at the same time advised him that his work would be made as difficult as possible, and 
every hindrance thrown in his way, if he continued. 

‘Statements, seemingly inspired by the C.P.R., were forwarded from Montreal, 
purporting to have been felegraphed from Winnives: to: the effect that the great seven 
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months’ strike which the U.B.R.Ei ha8ibeen ‘engaged in on the Canadian Northern 
ailway, was settled-on the understanding that employees of the C.N.R. were to with- 
“draw fromthe UYB.R.E., when’ the opposite of this” was ‘the’ truth, ‘and the C.N.R. 
employees are now very rapidly ‘joining the U-B:R-E: at that point. °°"! ME Pear 

‘The local trouble, which had already become acute, culminated on the 26th inst. 
by the discharge of H. P. Forrest, outstanding clerk in the local freight. office, and a 
very old and worthy railway employee, and one who is entirely competent in every way, 
and is so admitted by all who work; with him... He was advised that his discharge was 
for the following reason: George C. Hamilton, also a member of the U.B.R.E., and a 
resident of Winnipeg forwarded a shipment of household goods,-sometimes designated 
ac settlers’ effeets, from Winnipeg to Asheroft, and then: came on here, and, deciding 
to have the shipment forwarded here, naturally called at the local freight office ,of:the 
O.P.R., and presented the prepaid shipping receipt, which was issued. to him by the 
“.P.R. at Winnipeg, and requested that the shipment be ordered to Vancouver. Mr. 

Forrest; who happened at the mometit. to be ‘serving at the counter, complied with 
Mr. Hamilton’s request’ by’ writing a letter ‘in’ Mr. Hamilton’s’*name to ‘the’ agent at 
Ashcroft, requesting that the shipment be forwarded to Vancouver. The request was 
complied with by the Ashcroft agent, and for this Mr. Forrest has been discharged, 
and the allegation made to him by the C.P.R. officers that he had defrauded the com- 
pany by this action, owing to the fact that the local rates on settlers’ effects from 
Winnipeg to Ashcroft, plus the legalsrate stlence to Vancouver, is cheaper than the 
through rate from Winnipeg to Vancouver. | ‘ ‘ 

‘Of this, howevér}’Mr. Forrést*had ‘to’ knowledge, not ‘being either a biller or re- 
viser, and had he been in possession of that knowledge, his action was still proper and 
in accordance with established méthods and practices on all railways in North Ameriea. 
That is to say, when patrons desire shipments forwarded, the local freight staff in- 
variably complies with such request. The fact that the sum ‘of the two local rates 
happened to be’ less: than the: through’ Yate covering both«loeal hauls:eannot «prevent a 
shipper, from, forwarding goods from Winnipeg to Ashcroft, and then re-shipping to 
Vancouver whenever he desires to do so, and moreover the through rate is not in 
excess of the combined locals, because of the fact that the general freight department 
of the C.P.R. has issued instructions to use for the through rate the combination of 
the locals, if such combination would make a lower rate. * Therefore from every pos- 
sible point of view the action of Mr. Forrest was eminently right and proper. - 

‘However, he was discharged and: the ‘charge’ of *fratid ‘hurled at him, but the real 
cause was to precipitate trouble with. the U.B.R.E. and crush the organization if 
possible. i PAN As Hi Ni ea Sc 

‘Following th i 
at Revelstoke, was discharged without sufficient cause, and not only has abundant 

--evidence ‘thus been furnished of: the qutention! of ‘the :O.PLR: to destroy’ this ‘Brother- 


‘hood; but: the officers of the .O.P.R. have statedplainly ‘that’ they will ‘spend ‘a milion 
dollars to destroy: the U:B.R.E:)} because the plan of ‘organization is laid on a’founda- 
tion so broad and’ deep that they. aré unwilling: that it shall gain a footing in Canada. 
‘There being no possible hope of:anamicable settlement ‘witha management whose 
open and avowed policy 4s the destruction of: this: organization, it has pursted the only 
course open to-it, that is: to say, after 48 hours’ notiee,: the members’ of: the: clerical 
department’ of ‘the C.P.R., eonnected with. the: U.B:R.E. have ceased ‘serving: that com- 
pany, and earnestly: appeal to ‘all union men‘ in Vancouver and British GColumbia’ to 
support their just cause, which is‘merely:to preserve the union principle, or the right 
. of these men to become and yemain-memers, ef: the organization which they: have 
selected.’ Perse ri car writes? pe peel dedi: Bie bid! ih Baia ea es 
A meeting of the general body of the'U.B.R.E. is being held this afternoon.: ::: 


is, David Inches, jr., ‘business agent for Division No. 97, U.B.R.E., 


: “fi Us 


“W.O: MILLER, 


3 my Witson, 
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. EXHIBIT 46.. has an Moony SE} sey ORC HEL 


mdgiacral frndle of papers. put in bya Tod Shenton relating to affairs of ‘the 
Nanaimo Union, &e., correspondence re legislation, &e,. .. 


’ EXHIBIT 47; 
Copy telegram G. R. Scantlie to W. 0. Miller. sheer 
, | _ Mowrrean, Feb. 24, 1903, 
Vancouver, B. CL 


hOaag to. change in staff I wie aomten ei for BUG ea: ‘Would like, you to 


-. send him east at, once.. Will send: i Boodl man’ Thursday to. replace. Answer, | 


G. R. SCANTIIE. 


EXHIBIT 48, 
f st P4, Relea Be + Garnham on HH ‘Wilson. mos 


= _ Vancouver, BO, Mar, 18, 1903, 
saws Mackay St. oa vet ee . Poca S 
» Deny rata emphatically 5 ; “all frm, fe i eh going!s ‘0n.in our Fabatirds 

HTS ~7 AANRS fia ano] (8- GARNITAM, 


i* 


EXHIBIT 4 49. 


Copy a Poneon eb of onadian Pacife Railways * 


‘CANADIAN Paciric Ramway, - 
as OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, _ + 
“12 Monrreat, December. 8, 1902. 


The company foals: that. a gts ee arrived, alten some. provision ‘should, be. nae 


_ fer officers, and permanent’: employees. who, after ‘lotig years’ of faithful: service, shave 
reached an age when: they are unequal.to the. further. performance: of ‘their. duties. 
With this object in. view,.the: directors, ‘with. the approval ofthe shareholders, have, 
.efter.a eareful study of -the.question; determinéd upon a plan of superannuation, the 
“particulars: of which are: set. out..in the accompanying rules and regulations. >. 


The system. adopted calls for no contributions fromthe employees ‘themselves, 
The, company hopes, by thus voluntarily establishing:‘a system *under..which a 


continued income will be assured to those who after years. of continuous service: are 


by age or infirmity no longer fitted to perform their duties, :and without which they 


‘ sanight be left entirely without means: of support, to build up amongst them. a fecling 


ef support, to build up amongst them a feeling of permanency in their mployment, 
an enlarged interest:in' the company’s welfare, and a: desire’to reimdin “jn ‘and: to. devote 
their best efforts and attention to the company’s service. 


*T. G. SHAUGHNESSY, 
President. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY... ° 
PENSION DEPARTMENT. ae 


| Rules and Regulations. 


4. The adminstration of the Pension Department shall be under the direction of. 

a committee to be composed of the following officers of the company :—The president, 
the vice-presidents. the chief solicitor. 
A secretary shall be appointed who shall have charge of the records of the depart- 

ment. re pit ; 
_ The president of the company shall be ex officio chairman of the committee. 


2. The office of the Pension Department. shall be at. Montreal. 
3. All communications shall be addressed to the. Pension Department. 
4. Meetings of the committee shall be held ‘at 10 o’clock in the, morning of the 
first Monday in each month. Other meetings may be held if necessary at the call 
of the ‘secretary. SS" pte ngs TA ie Siige eos | 


5.:The cammittee.shall shave power 2.0: .208, psdununace .csenic dep «vee 
To make and enforce rules and,regulations for the efficient operation. of the 
pension department ; Ot: teeter ae : . 
To determine-the eligibility of employees to receive allowances. 


To fix the amount’ of ‘such allowances; and © 6 ore a 


To prescribe the conditions under which such allowances may inure. _. 
“ They shall make rules for their own government not inconsistent with these 
regulations, and from time to time, as required, make reports of their 
“action tothe boatd°of directors of ‘the éompany. © 9° 


: The proceedings of ‘the committee shall be subject, to the approval of. the board. 


6. ‘The benefits of ‘the pension system shall apply only to those persons: who have 
been required to give their entire time to the company, or to the company and some 
other railway company or railway companies jointly. In cases of joint employment, 
and when the whole salary is not paid by this company, the pension to be paid by this 
company shall be estimated upon the proportion of salary or wages received from this 
company. id : i ; 


All officers and employees who have attained the age of sixty-five years shall be 
retired, and such of said officers and employees who have been ten years or longer in 
the company’s service shall be pensioned. ea ok eo BSG eit 

The committee, however, shall have power to vary the foregoing rule and retain 
in the service any: employee who has reached the age of sixty-five years if in their 
opinion it is in the interest of the company to do so; provided, however, that no employee 
who has reached the age of sixty-five years without having served ten years contin- 
uously in the company’s service, and who shall be retained in the service after he at- 
tains the age of sixty-five years, shall be eligible for pension allowance. . . 


8. Officers and employees between the age of sixty and sixty-five, may at the dis- 
eretion of the committee, be retired with a pension either upon the application of such 
employee or upon the recommendation of the head of the department. 

Under special circumstances the committee shall have the power to retire with 
a pension employees who have not reached the age of sixty years, and the committee 
shall also have the power in special cases to add additional years to the actual term 
of service, provided that in each case the approval of the board shall have been first ob- 


{ained. 


/ 
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Physical examination shall be made of employees recommended for retirement who 
are under sixty-five years of age, and a report with the recommendation of the com- 
Jane s surgeon shall be transmitted to the committee for consideration in dealing with 
such cases. 


Six months’ previous notice shall be : given ‘to employees who are to be feusulh® 
sss retired.. Ayam A heigl et del ime 


“ 9: Retirement ‘shall’ bE wisi offective from the frst vial - J ere or J uly i in 
cach year. 


“10. The ee service’ or ‘in the service’ shall refer to Ae aig upon ¢ or in 
connection with any other railways operated by the company, and the service of any 
employee shall be considered as continuous from the date since which he has been 
continually employed vpon such railways; whether prior or subsequent-to their control 
or acquisition, by the Canadian:Pacific Railway ; provided, however, that in; no;case 
shall such service be counted for any period prior to the incorporation of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, — . 


11. In computing service HE ‘shall. be reckoned frown the ‘days since which ee per- 
son has been in the service to the date when retired. 


12. Leave of absence, suspension, dismissal, followed’ ‘by reinstatement Within’ one 
year, ‘or a temporary lay-off on account of reduction’ of forees, need ‘not necessarily 
be treated by the committee as constituting a breach inthe’ continuity “of the service, 
end the time when so: laid off or absent, unless the employee has during such absence 
entered other employment, may be allowed, by..the. committee.to,.count as-part of such 
service. 

Persons voluntarily. ee the employment, of the ‘company when their services 
are required thereby Become ineligible for pension allowance. prise 


ais. “The. pension allowance, authorized shall by granted upon ihe following basis : 

For each year of service an allowance of one per cent of the average monthly pay 
received fdr the ten years preceding retirement. © For instance, an employee has been 
in .the service for forty years. and..received on an average, for the last.ten years fifty 
dollars per month, the pension.-allowance would be forty per cent of fifty.dollars, or 
twenty dollars per, month... 

In calculating the Nertod of service upon which ee pension ailagonee is s based, 
the ‘broken period following the completion of a.year, when it is less than six months, 
shall not be counted, when it exceeds six months it shall count as an additional year. 


.. 14, When pension allowances are authorized, pursuant to, these regulations, tley 
shall be paid monthly during the life of the heneficiary ; provided, however, that. the 
company may cancel any pension in case of Sross misconduet on the part. of the pen- 
sioner. 


15. Pay- ena: covering all ‘pension allowances, chem: the names of those to 
whom:such allowances have been made and the amount of such allowances, shall be 
prepared at the close of each month by the secretary of the department ; shall be 
certified by him; shall be countersigned by at least one member of the committee ; 
and shall be forwarded to the accounting department for registration and payment. 


16. The officer in charge of the staff records of the company shall report to the 
pension department on the first days of January and July in each year, the names, 
with the particulars of service, of all employees who will attain, during the ensuing 
six months, the requisite age for consideration. for a pension -allowance. 


17. The seeretary of the persion department shall keep himself informed of the 
whereabouts of all employees who have been retired from the service, and ‘shall require 
satisfactory evidence from each of-such employees, at least once a year, that he still 
comes within the rules of the pension department. 
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18. In order that the direct personal relations between the company and its retired 
employees may. be preserved and. that, they may continue to ‘enjoy the benefit of the 


pension system, no assignment of pensions will be permitted or recognized. 


19, The acceptance of a pension allowance ‘does not debar a retired_employee from 
engaging in other business, but such retired employee cannot so engage in. other business. 
nor re-enter the service of the company, except with the consent of ‘the committee, 
without forfeiting his pension allowance. ig GR) Si Te Oe RE : 

20. The establishment and continuance of this system of pensions is entirely, a 
voluntary act on the part of the company, and as the-employees do not in any way 
contribute towards it, neither the action of the board of directors in establishing such 
a system, nor any other acticn now or hereafter taken by them or by the committee in 
the inauguration or operation of the pension department, shall be construed as giving 
to any officer or employee of the company a legal right to be retained in its service, 
er any legal right or claim to pension allowance. .. While it is the policy of the com- 
pany to encourage its employees to remain ‘with it, and by. faithful service to earn a 
pension, the company, expressly reserves its right and privilege , to discharge ‘at any 
time-any officet; agent. or employee; when the-interest. of the company,.in.its judgment, 
may so require, without liability for any» elaim for, pension, or, other. allowance than 
the salary or wages due and unpaid. Saat: 


91. These rules and regulations shall take effect on January 1, 1903, and may 
be altered or repealed from time to, time. as the. committee, subject to the approval 
of the board, may hereafter determine. — me Ee 


AibdredAk WGpenber TONNER Harcelal B10 Ye tage yd mr lee apremgied 
Wor Lieeney lame hy) oreryiis Soro Rear Ye ey) tras arreresiat lig F 2045 : 


i Coe an alleged blacklist of C. P. R. es Wea ies a 


Cawapian Paciric Rarpway Company, 
eon O° Opeick Of SUPERINTENDENT, 
mr i oeotoy. sea Nepson, February 9,'19082 0%" 
Cuas. Russety; Esq., 
Supt. N. P. Railwa 
Missoula, Mont. 


Dear Sir,—Benjamin Franklin“ Wood “ig an’ applicant for employment in the 
operating department,of, this company... He states he was. employed by operating de-. 
partment as switchman, at jMissoula, from July to December, 1902. ; 

Will you kindly’ favour us ‘with information “regarding his record % Your reply 
will be tréated confidentially. 2 GF S08 WOR and aioe crs : 

Yours:tralyy! hb 2 Usher 
ie cose WM. DOWNIE, 
AS Ths ONES ' Superintendent. 
_ PLEASE REPLY HEREON. © 0 tt 


The person above named was employed by C. Russell, superintendent, Buel tee 
man at Missoula, from January 28, 1902, to February 9, 1902, with the following 
record: Struck during day switchman strike; agitator; took prominent part in strike. 
Clearance reads ‘ dismissed account reduction of force.’ i! rae fe beat 
Date February 12, 1903. ju, peat ee AiO Pia Gee ig ee 


ity ASR SE GPR OES | ioe ee RLS USHeh J vai 
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Copy ‘of recommendation given’ by C-P.E. to “a HH. Biwi 


Canaprax Pacric RAILWAY Company, 
~ Vancovy! ER STATION, di anuaty 10, 1908, 
‘Lo whom it may concern. 


This i is to certify that he bearer, W. Ee Browne. has ak Cae in the eect t office 
of the C.P.R. for the last twelve years and i is a competent clerk and is steady and 
reliable, 

Yours truly, 
(Sed.) od. M. McCREERY, 
; _ Agent. 


_ EXHIBIT 52. 


Telewrtris put? in’ “by agent: of G.N.W. Telegraph seman 3 at Rabie B. 6, 
being copies of all telegrams sent~or: received by’ trate office ‘during: March, deni or 
May, 1901, referring’ in any way to the strike. CGA SOTERA oo 1) 


—_——— 


“EXHIBIT bg. 


Telegrams put in by agent of C.P.R. Telegraph dougie: at Vane B. On 
being copies of all telegrams sent or received by that office during March, April or 
May, 1901, referring in any way to the strike. 


EXHIBIT 54. 
= Victoria, B. C., June 8, 1903. 
EK: P. Davis, K.C., FED 
Vancouver, B,C... ..., 
Dunsmuir: oo vies me say iat no Sn will be undertaken against 
Estes by E. & N. if he returns give evidence before Royal Commission, 
E. V.s;3BODWELL,....5 


se See 17 , EXHIBIT. 95. » ; 
Statement of time ‘of eels OPR. éilploiyeee> 


-' «J. .E. Baker, Aaventher. 24, 8. a,sm.: to: 2 am.} on: ene follawing eae F 
P. G. Denison, December 10, 8.05 to 8k, Decoraber 11, out, for breakfast, i a: 
J. N. Kendall, 8.30 to 8k, Degteber Ad. 
P. G. Denison, 8 p.m.,"December 13, to 4 a.m., December 14. 
Kendall, ‘3: p:m., December 13, to 4 a.m., December 14. 
P. G. Denison, 13.30, December: 14, to 21.30, Sunday. 
J. N. Kendall, 13. 30, December 14, to 21.30, Sunday, 

“ P. G. Denison. 10k, December 27, to 21:15. ae 

Marshall, 10k, Deceniber 27, to 22.30. has 

Denison, 8.30, December 30, to 2.30, Decémber i A 

Kendall, .8.30, December 30, to 2/30; December 81. 

Denison, “$3k: December 31, to 5 a.m., January 1, 1903. 

Kendall, 18k, December 31, to 5 a.m., January rf 1903.- 


{'« 


Sed 
ith cathy ES 
J. N. 
P..G: 
J. N. 
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P. G. Denison, 8 a.m., January 9, to 18k, January 2. 
P. G. Denison, 8.30, January 8, to 5 a.m, January 9, 1903. eee 
P. G. Denison, 8 a.m., January 27, to 3k, January 98, 1903. Ae 
J. N. Kendall, 8 a.m.,: January 27, to. 3k, January 28, 1903. 
EXHIBIT 56. 
Comparison of Vancouver and Portland rates of wages. 
Occupation. Vancontce Portes’ aco 


Eas 1 i i at | ST | ‘ bevesaed 
ony D2 vRaice . ae sae pe -§ ets. cane SRSA IAT 

Stationmen—-> «(|The baggage: for all ‘railways entering}: pas 
Baggagemaster.....-. Portland is handled by the Terminal|'| 75 00 
Depotmaster....s+<c-- 4 | Company: ; The.chief baggagemaster .70 00 
Baggageman ....+----- gets about $125 per month and check- J 55 00 
pen a men about $60 Eta A a 

Local Freight Ofice—— |” sede Sie SERED fe oh kos a 
Customs clerk. 5.0.0.2. 2]s 020s cep te ete eee Fa eanetesien = 55:00 None. 
Stenographer.....---+-+- Pie Shs seo mtdeteceers Pelecne atts niche ieee iate(ere 35:00 . 65 .00...: 

- Abstract clerk....<.+-+ SL ep aa Seca Ae B55 00 een FQ 8002184 
Timekeeper..... 02s eee. [eee ‘50 00 |. Agt.. keeps time. 
Statistieal clerk's. cei ++ -fie oe 55 -00 70,00 
Accountant. .....---++- ; 70 00 eer 11) Mais 
Asst. accountand. .-. 5060 65 00 = 
Hxpenses clerk. BO .00 65.00. 
Clarke Ge addons -neles din ore vo me bens Stee teine tg Seatpost ' 46 00 65 00 ~~ 
Coastwise S, S. clerk 0 90 None. - 
Abstract clerk.j,..rcs--c]essurecepececeeteeteeteree cgers tins 55 00 70 00 © 
OS. ded D. clerk. 28 NL. peceeweegensense stl BO. 3 : $5500 “70 OO 
Cisima clerk. . i csi «+ idle Gite sapeesoes, arigecssneet. shen stte £ 65 00 70 00 
Rist? O, Bo Pler Kec sound) coccees sb reece een renee: 9 B00 fe None. 
Outstanding clerk... ...:|2-++----- Gist Macnee HRS Cue 65,00 None, - 
Night biller. .v 5. .....+- 4]. seeevepeverecsdecsemecster ceptn ioe" 55 00 ‘70 00 

: tt BsSd cs chive Gisie os (ikke dlspescw.e clee 000 a Steie dfn em teroie aero rae 55.00 70 OU 
§..S. clerk.....----+e++: Be Roa act ayeins cle erare erste sie ma me meu eelel© ase 75 00 None. 

Mant, GRMIOPS casctc et Seal kote sens s teers meen ee wen ae “65:00 70.00 
@ashiere- teres 75 00 100: 69 
L. Fedgentescdeseccs conte, 140 00 180.00 
Chief biller......5..5.--% ‘70 00 80 -00 
Chief clerk..... Hage SPN ic 80 00 110 00: 
Collector..'..2.j.-6+- fil ele oly, aly ei Aalst clei tine ts Vin(atalefetetevehe Wael “45 00 70 00 
Warehouse clerk........|---- tule clgen geet eek eases eames ss ~5O: 00 70.00 
Revising clerk.........- Seneson: eases AP bes a tieteictee’e cave t 60:00 |..- 75 00 
‘Asst. claims agent .....|Pacific div. 986 mifleSfs;. t..cenwues 4% 7000 |NotinS. P. system. ° 

Freight Sheds— . ~ % ; ; Cit ie 5 a 
General foreman......-- elec amb NO ods ah Gre niioreraie Be ge od 80 00 95 00 
Asst. Find nea, chy gia a he PN aOR CK HR eNO Od i OU OHG 66 00 70 00 
Gar checkers <2, 00906: Hea Stee nego ne dress cronies. ag 55.00 65. 00 
Checkers <<s Sceloah SoReal Se aitaie Shilo. sls olerodi Relient ghia 33 00 60 00 
Cashier pinspt ces, + cers thar cyerennna se vos ps tae et ot teas 65 00 70: 00 - 

Audit office— ee a 
Accountant. ....-...--: ha 85:00 (|This system is not used 
Chief clerk... .....---: ; 70 00 | on.the:S. P. There is 
Statistical clerk......-.- 55 00 only one auditing office 
Pay roll clerk.......+-:. : ibd | 45 004 | anditis at San Fran- 
Appropriation clerk. .... | Pacifie division 936 miles... ise vcese 35 00 | cisco and audits the 
Voucher clerk.-.. . 35 00; | accounts of 8,100 miles 

General— : Pah L| of railway. 
Trainmen’s timekeeper. .| | Chief clerk in div. supt’s. office...... 60 00 125 00 
Engineer’s u Me " master mechanic’s office 66 00 125 00 
Staff record clerk.......- d PRR side Se eone Gam FKCe <Gboncn Bost 40 00 None such. 
Roadmaster’s clerk.....- Roadmasters are not allowed clerks on ’ 

the S. P. system although they fre- 
quently put on clerks and report them 
as labourers to head office at $1.75 
POL AY. se snes cess reeseesee sees os 45 00 None. 
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Ee aad fa comparison of Voncouyer and Portland rates of wages. 


Vancouver’ wharf ‘and local freight shed: 


"Nor. Pae. ‘Ry.-| Great Northern Ry. |O.R.&N.S. Pac. 


: Pro-.,. We ny eee ae a 
ee sida. Present: “posed, ° eS . 
* ee Port-. |.- Port= 
Seattle. |Tacoma hea Seattle. |Spokane land. | land. 


Sets] $ cts. $ cts.| $ cts. $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts. $ cts. ~$ cts. 


enl. 
Agend covseeeeveeeesess|) 125 00}- 140-00] 160-00; - 200 00] - 140 00) . 150-00] 140.00) 180.00 
85 00) 110 00 
Chief clerké............. /-80 90} 80 00/1 159 O91 “9 00 } 95 00] 90 00 110 00} 110 00 
Cashion <<a. 2tce.-+c02 - 70.00} 75 00} 110 00/-f 420 00 : 95°00) ae : 100 00} * 100-00 
Asst. cashier ........... 60°09} 65 00/{° 23 Go|} 73.00}, 65°00} "75 00 67 BO}. ese 
Saaclerie sss teats.  £70°00|'~ 75. 00). 28. a TO'OOLuia avends amet. sli- PAB eprint eae 
Chief biller............. - 70 00/ 7000/70 00| 80 00 75 60} 70 00 75.00} 8000 
ot eee | £45200| 50 00)... .. eae 0 00}, 60 00 Seepe al OB 00 
Nightstw e722 I} e000] 55 00)" 60. 00). 2282 60 00/60 00 65 00! 70:00 
Accountant |. ..1. 2... 65-00| 6500. 60 00/........ 60 00! 60 00 60.00] 70.00 
Asst. aecountanti.23..../ 45.00) 50 00)...,.... MOROO Wars coset eaeeiccitt| tea OD OOl ea. exe} 00-00 
atalch=. erd., ss: _ @5{00] 65-00] 65 00f{ FP OO ww. 65 00 65:00} «65 C0 
Cleric EM ona sk os $4520) 45.00). 60:00) occ e Le cee 50 00 60.00, a2 + 
Claims ¢lérk............ ‘60 00, 60-00] 70 00).:...:.. 65 00}---70 00 3 23 }-70 ‘00 
PSs Ss » Rae 60/00, 60 00) 65-00, f 23-00 } 65 00} -65 00} 60-00] 65 00} 70 00 
Asst. 6: $8& D........f 40:00} 45.00 bo OU ei Ree Peis 50 00] 50 00] . 60 oo} pe 
3 ‘Bnd 65 00 UE 

Transfer See) rh [ent au peceees per aoe veeeef 6000 63.0011 £5 O9 
Revising.:....ec0e- eee: 60°00] 65.00} 60 00} *80 00) 70 00) 80 00 75 00 } 75 00 
UE ee 60°00] 55 oof { 8 OP) 70-00]. ..2.... 60-00 70 00|- 55 00 
Statistical:............. 50-00| 55.00/ 6000) 60 00|........ 60 00 63.00] 60 00 

Timekeeper or warehouse eas 
re (fa) <i a ee AHEOO! Ss 250700 els, ee aE Te | eee ee DOEOO| = 50°00 een eae 
Foreman’s clerk ...... f ¥O0500! ~ 50/00) 45-00) a lisse c ees 50) 00) 00: 00) cite Momieuscs oe 
CuBUOWIN tid 2e5., 6 oasca ace E 00500) = 50.00) oes, 58:2 GOVOO! Serres s GOROO| ers ase oernennes 60 00 
PeNGALS. soc. or cas Cha tae cea bg ER, Grae Re SHEE ee Rise | aeepenel Maryan vee 
Warehouse local........ BORGO e000 = b0200l 2" 60. C0 secre acl coed ones ces clucta coe. 60-00 
Abstract oe..- osc tse 50:00} 85 00]........ 70 00\.20 222. BO dol tions eee tee 
Clerkicatosa 2c deci| 345000| 45 001... 5.21. 60,00), oxi 50:90)" °°50 001s. ec leann sees 
SS tees sek AOOMAD OO cek taste Ore A ee ee Acie aes 
Stenographier. ... +... 30:00| 35 00| 55 00]........ 60 00, 50 00) | 55/00) 12227 70 00 
Expense, local......... 45 00] 50 a ee ore ie ee 4 ily 00-00) 88. 00). -o eof. pe 
Cashier, Iocal .......... a sett {4 gol fT Opt ens neha APP Geiraad.. 

Wharf foreman......... 85 00) Asst, agt 

x $850r$90| 80 00) 90 00/ 8000; 75 00|........ 90 00| 95 00 
Ses 70.00/70 00)........ 75 00} 7500; 7500) 75 00)....... | 70 00 
Foreman ....- Se ie 60 00| 60 00|........ 65 00) 70 00) 75 00)....-..J...-2--| 65.00 
Checkers... 6.05.06. 60 00| 60 00]........ pe hog asa hee el a > tol} 60 00 
RE ae ornrte soo ae ees werd ews caoice 250; 195} 175) 175! «195! 2 25 
‘Labourers.......... i a 2: ee IE Bae ae 225" 2 001f PUN 8 00) 8ein tobe the. 
woyertime....... 0 33 0, 33). eke) ‘ 0.25. 0.25 an ide des 0.25 | per bres. weds 2 


* Chief auditor. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
BES ehhae PACIFIC DIVISION, brine) 281 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
Je teen sere Vancouver, B.C. 
Nelson Freight Shed and Station Staff. 


_ Propose to equalize the rates now paid for clerical help with what. is paid south:of 
“Nelson, to wit : at Spokane’; but, of course, taking into consideration the elass and 
‘volume of work done, but the rates are not in any case to exceed those we propose to 
pay at Vancouver and Revelstoke. i CK © wi 7Gs we 
| Unfortunately, have not Nelson and Revelstoke pay-rolls by. me at the moment, 
‘but will askyou to authorize an increase not to exceed $40 per month at both places 
($25 at Nelson and $15 at Revelstoke, distributed as I may determine), 9° 804 


—_————— 


EXHIBIT 58. 


Letter-press copies of letters referred to -in« evidence of P. Dennison at Vancouver, 
ex WLIO Sa 
ie F SSS 5 has 


EXHIBIT, 59. 
Preamble and.Constitution of the American Labour Union, adopted at. Salt Lake City, 


May 10-16, 1898, 26 pages. give 2A 


SE een 


« 


Letter from Wilson, Senkler & Bloomfield to F. J. Halton, dated April, 14,1903, re 
Alien Labour Act. [ic es ae pa 
Vancouver, April 14, 1903. 


aw 


y 


F. J. Harton, Esq., 
it Secretary U.B-R.E., | 
«+ City. srabia a sebau dedi gaa Ie . 
. Duar Stki—We were instructed some few weeks ago with respect to a eléar case of 
~ importation of alien labour. As you know, proceedings’ cannot ‘be taken under ‘the 
‘Alien Labour Act without the consent of the Dominion Attorney General. In order 
‘40 ascertain the procedure necessary under these’ circumstances, ‘we wrote to Sir Chas. 
Hibbert Tupper for information on the subjéct, and asked him to interview the Min- 
ster of Justice and ascertain what was to be done. ” We inclose’ you’ a copy of his 
letter, which explains itself. In other words, the Act is really a dead‘letter by reason 
of the means adopted for its enforcement. Te get UE Sera Tacw WSL 
gigi? axa - * Yours faithfully, 
WILSON, SENKLER & BLOOMFIELD. 
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EXHIBIT 61... 4, 


Letter from Sir rete. Hibbert Tupper to Charles Wilson, dated April 3, 1903, re 
Alien Labour Act 
“House or CoMMONS, 
| Orrawa, April 3, 1903. 
My Dear Witson,—Immediately on receipt of your letter of March 24, I saw the 
‘Minister: of Justice, and his attitude confirms -the general. disaffection in xegard to 
the Alien: Labour Act. -What he practically says is that these proceedings are under 
the administration of. the Department of Labour, and applications to have proceedings 
taken must be considered there in the first instance. This means,. of ,course, 
a formal-presentation of your case to that department’ Then, he says, if it. be thought 
desirable ‘for the Attorney General to intervene in any. case, representation for that 
purpose should emanate from the Department of ‘abourt . © 25% 
I will see you shortly as I leave to-morrow for the coast, stopping a ne at Win- 
nipeg en route. 
aE Your sincerely, 
CHARLES HIBBERT TUPPER. 
CuarLes WILson, Esgq., K. C., 28 revere 3 
Vancouver, B.C. or a 


EXHIBIT 62. 


Telegrams produced by agent of C.P.R. Telegraph Company at Vancouver, 
affecting U.B.R.E. strike. 


Sees 
Sa idieorr ‘elegtanis: produced. by. C. P. R, Telegraph ‘Company; ‘coréerning ‘UiB 
RE. strike. 


EE 


EXHIBIT 63. 


Letter from John McNeil to J. H. Watson. 


BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS AND-SHIPBUILDERS OF AMERICA, 
oe ae ve es Tee Kansas Crry, Kas., April 11, 1903. 
J. H. Watson, Esq.,”” MRR Meh Ot Mogaroes. Bb wisese: teaee Wh aeeeh cation 
eee See. L. No. 194, Rea: a +) mon ano ea 
Vancouver, B.C. - 
* * * * * ea eT eae 
Dear Sir AND Broruer,—Now, in regard to the boilermakers::working on the 
C.P.R., will say, that under no consideration will we allow any. of our members to 
violate a, contract,.and if any.of,the men: attach;themselves to any, dual organization, 
or go out. in.sympathy with any, other organization “and violate their contract, they 
will immediately annul-their cards, and a lodge that will encourage them to do 80,, ‘we 
- will eall in their charter. We appreciate the sanctity of a contract, and if we do not 
live up to contracts, in a very short time the employers will refuse to ‘make any with us. 
_ 1 hope you.will so notify those members, .as you, can rest, assured that we will’ do Just 
. ag stated.in this letter... . a Se Wt ea ia lnc tt 
With best wishes aS | regards, I remain fad “s Gialage i Nah fe Eisai 
Har Yours tiaterealtoes 
(Signed) JOHN McNEIL, 
G.P.O. 


hi Stsar-2t Ske s 


PAN ea FE 
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EXHIBIT 64. - 


Letter from headquarters of Bakers’ International Union to members of Bakers’ 

Union, Vancouver. 

Bakers AND CONFECTIONERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
CueyELaNp, Ouro, May 17, 1903. 

Matter of Local. Union No, 46, vs. aoe W.A. Wood, S. R. Brown,. John ‘William, 

¥. W. Bartte, C..A. ‘Welland and S, A. Nelson. , : 

Broruers;—At the last-session of. the international executive otc ts Tater in 
which: Union 46, and .above.-members. are, or have been involved in for,some. time, was 
taken. up and carefully considered. 

When any ‘one joins an organization, he pledges. himself to abide. by the awh aese 
of. the union,. of the majority, and the union a the other hand promises to protect its 


seek information. 
Per silat Taternaticnal Executive Board, 
« Wo Hy HARZBECKER, 
nie Sosbaiary IeB:i & OL. U.of Americas: 
“P.S.—Absence from ® Nodal tiation’ delayed 1 me sending you A238 get 


EXHIBIT 65. 


List of parties who: quit buying bread at Muir's. bakery, Vancouver, on account of 
labour troubles. 


_ The dalnwinee are tho names of parties who quit buying bread at Muir’ s fakery on. 
account of union troubles .:— 


524 Church. 

New York Kitchen, Abbott St. 

Qarleton’s Grocery, Dunsmuir and 
Hamilton. 

De Rosey, 528 Helmecken St. 

Savard. 

Ostrum, 1018 Burinby. 

Owens, 1214 Hornby. 

McQuillan, 431 Ropson. 

542 Homer. 

Jefferson, 804 Tomer 

Sims, 1227 Richard. 

Davis, 712 Homer. 

Yendall, Richard St. 

1126 Pender. 

1135 Pender. 

Babcock, Broughton and Pender Sts. 

Hornby & Dunsmuir. 

Heming, 1700 Blk. Georgia. 

1156 Davie. 

W. Anderson, 110 Dunlevy, 

830 Dunlevy. | 

837 Gore Avenue.. 


808 Gore Avenue. 
Mrs. Young, 235 Barnard. 
1214 Princess St. 
1256 Princess St. 


Victoria House. 


Taggart’s Grocery, Granville. 


Mrs: Stevenson,: 7 Ave., Fairview. 


J. Courtney, 202 West Ave. 
McCulloch Bros.’ Grocery. 
Mrs. Aldred’s Grocery, West Ave. 
Aldred & Son, grocery, West Ave.. 
Mrs. Greaves, 1133 Comox. 
Mrs. Chamberlane, 717 Burrard. 
Thomson, 552 Howe St. 


- Mathews, 564 Howe St. 


The Norden Hotel, Cordova St. 
S. Cocker, 539 Hamilton. 

331 Robson. 

251 Georgia. 

930 Georgia. 

533 Homer. 

(43 names in all.) 
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EXHIBIT 66: 
Agreement between W. D. Muir, Vancouver, and his Employees. 
| AGREEMENT. a aera 


This ieee ene, made and entered into this 28th day of June, A.D. 1902, by and 
between W. D. Muir; Vancouver, party of the first’ part, and Bakers’ and Confectioners’ 
International Union, No. 46, of the City of Vancouver, B.C., party of the second part; 

Witnesseth, That said party of the first part hereby agrees that the following scale 
of wages and shop rules shall govern the bakery operated by said party of the first part: - 

1. All men shall be furnished by Local Union No. 46, should said union be in a- 
position to furnish them ; ‘should, however, the master baker engage-a baker from out- 
side of the organization, no objection will be made if such baker will join’ our “anion, 
unless there are charges against him from some other union.” ” ahiseak 

_. 2. Nine hours. shall constitute . a day’ s. work, . the aggregate hours not to exceed _ 
fifty-four (54) hours per week. of six. (6) days. ‘The hour of starting work. shall not 
be earlier than five (5):.a.m., ercent, on Mondays, when-it may be not earlier than three’ ; 
(3) a.m.: 

3. Nine hours. Bae donstitie a. Right's one the. aggregate, hours not. to, ee 
fifty-four (54) hours per week of six days, at the same rate of pay as day work, but on . 
and after September.1,;1902, the master baker, hereby.‘agrees;to substitute day work. | 

4. J ourneymen shall ‘be paid. 4 minimum wage of fourteen ($14) dollars per week ; 
foremen, a minimum. wage of sixteen. ($16) dollars per week; men working in pale 
handed shops.same rate as foremen;. jobbers shall.be paid .a minimum wage of two 
dollars and seventy-five cents ($2.75) per day. 

5. Only in cases of necessity shall overtime: be allowed and paid at the rate of time 
and a half. 

: 6. Time and’a half Shalt ‘be paid. for work ons on légal Holidays: 

7. The union label shall be furnished the master baker on demand so long as the 
firm upholds the agreement with the union; but the union reserves ‘the right to mg 
for the union label whether the master hakoe adopts the same ‘or not..." 5 

8. In case of any. grievatice ‘a ‘committee of the union \ shall ire to adjust es same 
with the firm.’ AN RRS: 

9. One apprentice shall be allowed each shop. 

10. No member of this union shall work with Oriental labour. 

11. These. regulations shall be.in-force till the first day of July next, 1908, and no 
alteration. shall be made-at the end-of*that period without fifteen days’ notice by the 
party desiring to make the change. If.no notice be given, then these regulations shall 
continue for a period of. twelve months, and so on from year.to year, _ 

12. A copy of this'scale = wages and shop rules shall be posted ina eobeIvenous 
place in each ae 

’ REGULATIONS FOR APPRENTICES. 


Article I. 

Src. 1. An apprentice shall serve three years, not to be indentured. He shall serve 
his whole time in the bakeshop. 

Src. 2. Nothing less than tweleve (12) months in one shop to count part of the 
three years; but if an employer should from any unforeseen cause be unable to fulfil 
his obligation to an apprentice, it shall be lawful for such apprentice to complete his 
term with another employer. 

So. 3. In case of an apprentice wishing to leave a place and being able to show 
justification for doing so, he shall come under Section 2, Articie 1. 
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The minimum Bh. of pay for apprentices shall be : as s follows : “For the first year, - 
four ($4) dollars per week; second year, seven. “($7 ), dollars, per week ; ‘third year,, ten . 
($10) dollars per, week, without board; overtime per rate. of * wages ; ‘hours of work, to be— 
+e same as those of journeymen. 


In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals this 28th day of 
June, 1902. 
WwW. D. MUIR, weed 
. “Party of the ‘First Parts, a 
Pier AND Coniwenolechs? iierameersontia Union No... 46; 
Party of the Seca Part. 
By WM. H. BARNES, 
S. H. WALKER. 


Notice.—All inquiries, Bat ei or ace cinta eee should be made in 
writing and addressed to the secretary of the union, or, the president. consulted. 


AGREBMENT BETWEEN MASTER AND JOURNEYMEN Bakers or VANCOUVER, B.C. 


(Bader by the International Executivé Board and the Trades and Labour Council 
of Vancouver, B.C.) ily Adie cones eins 


f - 31 


This -Meniopadaint of Apiesnisnt, made at Vancouver, , B. es on the ‘29nd ay eo 
August, 1901, by W. D. “Muir, at No. 2414 Westminster Avenue, V alicouver: EO. party : 
of the’ first part, with W. A.’ Woods, ‘for Bakers” and Confectioners’ Union No. 46, ‘oF, 
the City of Vancouver, party of the second part,, Me ; 

Witnesseth 2° 

1. All men shall be eieictcn by Local Were ‘No. 46, should. said union, ‘bes; in ie 
position to furnish them; _should, however, ‘the master baker engage. a baker from out-.. 
side of the organization to introduce a new kind of bread, &c., no objection. will be. made. 
if such baker is a union man or will join our union, Sra ety there are: charac, against, 
him from some other union, . os é 

2.. (a.) Ten: hours shall Reet a adage 8 merle ‘the aguregate hours n ie to exoved ; 
sixty hours: per week of six.days. 2. i 

(b.) Nine hours'shall constitute a eee Pa he’s pay tio! bel pate same as te 
ten hours day co He ea eee oo not to oe ee a hours tes Aa gs ; 
pose Le ; Pbethyss oft 4 ; 

(¢e:) Time of: Hori i in bach case ‘shall. be arranged’ to’ suit ‘both parties. 


3, Time and a half. shall. be paid for work done on all legal holidays. . , 

4, Journeymen shall be paid a minimum wage. of $14 per week 5. foremen, a mone 
mum wage of. $16 per week ; jobbers, a minimum: of $2.50 per day. :. Any workmen, laid ) 
off for any part.of a week more than two days shall: be paid jobber’s wages.. Ae 
5. Only in case of necessity: shall qverime ue allowed and: ge ee. at the rate: of 

25 cents per hour. ; . hot: reat Ee els 
6. The union label shall be: “furnished the: master : pales “on vdbwana’s so lone as the 
‘firm upholds the agreement with the union; *but the union reserves the right to agitate 
for the union label whether: the’ master baker adopts the same or not.” 
4, In case of any grievance, a committee of the union shall try to adjust ¢ the | same : 
with the firm. 
8. One apprentice. shall be allowed to. each ‘shop. Teneo. Le 
9, No member of this union shall work with Oriental icbour. i" a : ‘3 
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«10. These regulations shall be in force until 1st July ee 1902, and no alteration 
be ‘aodle at the end of that period Ses a ee days’ notice by the party desiring to” 
make the change. 

If no notice be given, then these Friiioak shall be kept in force for a further 
period of twelve months, and so on from year to year. 

Signed on, behalf of PALEY peers 
W. D.,MUIR. 
Signed on behalf of ‘Union, 


Won WOODS, 
Mr. W. D. Muir expects a weck’s notice.” 


EXHIBIT 67. 
Copy of ‘The Bakers’ Journal,’ oe at. ETS O., “dated May 93: 1903. 


MC he RBWHIBTT.G8:ie000 esas 


Re ccsittuiien of the J ourneymen Bakers’ and. Gontec tance: International Union 
of .America.—United Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio,, 1901. 


EXHIBIT 69. — abit 
Copy of pine sed: placing certain persons in Voncauvet on unfair Viste 
UNFAIR TO UNION. LABOUR. 


To Union “Men of the City of Vancouver, Greeting : tic Be metas aaa 


Some nme ago the Charles Woodward Company advertised’ for rR for the 
construction of their new departmental store building on the corner of :Abbott and 
Hastings streets. Special delegations and committees were sent: by ‘the: Vancouver 
Building Trades Council at different times to Mr. Woodward ‘and’ others ‘associated 
with him, viz.: Messrs. Davidson Bros. and R.-G. Buchaiian & Co., and ‘wére always 
met with ie assurance that they did not propose to’ move'their iutlaing: out of the city 
in order to do business, but they fully intended to’ work in -harmony withthe union 
men of the city, with whom they fully expected to'do the bulk: of their trade. 

-- Three times were tenders called for, the previous ones having beéntéo much in 
excess of the amount appropriated by the company at its formation forthe’ construction 
‘of the building. Finally, after considering the third set of tenders for some time the 
contract awarded to KE. Cook, a bitter opponent of organized labour, a man who has 
persistently exploited little local unions in order to keep the’ workers fighting” among 
themselves, and to throw dust in their eyes to blind them to the main issues. “In conse- 
quence of this, the Building Trades Council have placed these’ firms’ on the unfair’ list 
and request all union men of the city of Vancouver not to patronize the Chas: Wood- 
ward Company, corner of Westminster avenue and Harris street, Davidson’ Brothers, 
jéwellers and silversmiths, Cordova street, & iG, pean and Company, ‘glassware 
and crockery dealers, Hastings street.” ' range 

~  36a—51 
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his action on the part‘of the Building \hrades Council was-endorsed by ‘the ‘Trades: 
and’ Labour’ Council on: May 14; 1903, and by: the following subordinate manions a3 601 


The paloaniate ‘Society of Carpenters and e yas purely, national organi- 
vation, headquarters at Manchester, _ England, .and. branches, all over the. pane 
sneaking world. ae 
-. The United, Brotherhood, of Carpenters and Joiners. International Union, en xt 

The Bricklayers and Masons’ International Union. - . a hea aaa ee 

The! Journeymen -Plumbers’. International Union. 

-The Painters’ and Decorators’ International, Unions asad ito 

The International Brotherhood jof, Electrical, Worker$ee. dics ue: 

The Stonecutters’ International Union. 

The Building Labourers—A purely, hational union, 

The Plasterers’ International Union. 

The Sheet Metal Workers’ International Union. 

The ‘Lathers—Canadian National Union. 


“EXHIBIT 70... 
Copy of letter, Chas. Woodward to C..I., Hulton. .. 


March 6, 3. 
To Mr. Hox, 


Duar. Sir;—Sinee- inline it, you in eetercace to. our building ond fie best way. 
cf£.protecting union labour, our company has decided to go into this if possible and try 
to carry out your views. Believing.as we do that the best interest of our city would. be 
served, as well as the city.at large. _ ‘ 

Now will you kindly give me in a ine the different clatises you think desirable 
for the protection of union labour, and we will endeavour to have them incorpsrated 
in our building agreement with Mr. ‘Cook, who has been awarded the contract of build: 
ing our store. 

We hope.to be able to fetch around. a more friendly and better state of things be- 
tween Mr. Cook and your respective unions, ; : believing. thereby’ to help to advance the 
prosperity of our city... 

Kindly. let me have. these suggestions of yours on or before Monday forenoon, say 
10. 0’ "clock. ; hess is not conyenient, for you to deliver them. to me, I will send for them 
if you will let me know wv by phone. ‘ 

ri fal am, respectfully, 


CHARLES WOODWARD, 7 
- President... 


EXHIBIT Pt meets 
Gepy ga letter, Building Trades Council, Vancouver, to Chas. i oodan ee 


} 


Buitpinc Trapes Counctn, 
Vancouver, B.C., March 9, 1903. 
Cas. Woopwarp, Ksq., 
Department Store, ot £78 
Westminster Avenue. . i 
Drar Sim—lI am in receipt of yours of thé 7th inst. and note’ with | pleasure the 
desire expressed by you on behalf of your compatiy* to bring aboutan understanding 
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between: Mr.. E.. Cook: and this council, and would. state that there -is.no contractor in 
the city of Vancouver that this council would wish to be on friendly terms with more 
than with the same Mr. Cook, who has proved to be. a stout ener and would, there- 
fore, make a strong ally. © 

The points that I would suggest for the proteétion of union labour i in ati ee 
ing trade are as follows :— 

Recognition of ‘the’ Vancouver Building’ Tradés Council and ‘its ena eek. as 
now in force and effect, which of ¢otirse earries along with if the’ rates’of wages estab- 
lished in the various trades, or about to’ be established ‘on’ the 1st of April; hours of 
work and overtime. All these minor poitits,’ liowever, ’ ‘are ‘embodied in the point, viz., 
recognition of the council and running’ the job* “unider the card ne ef et 


Poin Pa dear Sir, ee 
. Yours obediently, ian Socata 
Cd, HILT@N,. i. 

, Business Agent, 


EXHIBIT 72. 
Copy of Circular signed by Building Prades:Council, dated February, 1903. 


VANCOUVER BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL. 
February, 1903. 


The folowing firms in the building and kindred trades are declared to be unfair 
to union labour. Union men will not work for them, nor on the*same job with them. 
Contractors who sublet work to any of them will‘also be SoBe UiEE Oy unfair Ais. nation 
labour and their names will be included -in the’next issue +— : 

Builders’ Supply, Men :. E, Cook, Alexander street ; Cohimbia “oul 08, ‘Anvil 
gat 

Carpenter Genteaeterc: Oarioe “Albert E., 1440 Barclay street; McDonald, Dun- 
ean, Prior street; Cook, Edward, 1057 Nelson street; Findlay & Hardy: 1368 ‘fTovnby! 
MeLuckie, John, 75 Sixth avenue; Strain, Frank, 867 Prior street; ‘Williamson, 
George, 674 Seventh avenue, Fairview ; odes James, 1025 Comox’ street, | 

Bricklayer and Mason Coe Carter, A. hom “4440 Barclay Streets: Cooks; 
Edward, 1057 Nelson street; Creason, George, 548 Sink avenue. 

* Master Electrical Workers: Bushong, Ivan, 555 Hornby street; Globe Electrical 
Company (trades under two names), A. LePage, manager, 1025 Nelson street ; LePage, 
Alfred. ; 

Master Painters and Decorators: ’ Davis, Wm., 472 Righth avenue; Gc 
1303 Hornby street ;° McLeod, , city; Parkes, S., 1777 Seventh avenue, Fairview; 
Tompkins; B. S., 229 Thirteenth avenue east; Tompkins, Charles, 146 Eleventh ave- 
nue west. ; 

Master Plasterers: Barrett, P. L, 501 Gore avenue ; Churchill, Joseph, city ; 
‘Fleming, John, Cedar Cottage; Mitton Bros; Harwood street; Waite, Wm., city. 

Master Plumbers: Morrison Brothers, Mount Pleasant. 

ns (ll ala By order, ee 


BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL. 


‘EXHIBIT 73. 


Constitution and By-laws of Team Drivers’ International Union of America. A. 
Ww. Brookes, Detroit, Mich. 51 pages, ., bien i 
~ 36a—514 — 
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| “EXHIBIT: 74: 
Copy of ‘a abril World,’ ranccaver May 29, 1903, ...... 


| | EXHIBIT 75. | 
Copy of the ‘Western Clarion, Vancouver, dated May 23, 1903. 


———_—_ 


rH EXHIBIT 76. 


Calendar for year 1903, with the words: ‘The Gurney Foundry Co., of Toronto, 
makers of Oxford stoves and ranges, are unfair to organized labour. This firm also 
make gas stoves, ‘radidtors and’ furnaces. This fight has been endorsed by Toronto 
District Labour Council, Federated Metal Trades of Toronto, Dominion Trades Con- 
gress, American Federation of Labour, [ron Moulders’ Int. Union, Metal Polishers’ 
TInt. Union; Stove Mountérs’ Int. Union.’ 


EXHIBIT 77. 
Copy of Circular— Refuse to buy. Oxford Stoves.and Ranges.’,... 
If it is fair for the workingmen and: women of Canada:to support and purchas 
the goods of a fair manufacturer, why should we not condemn and refuse to purchase 
the goods of the unfair manufacturer? We appeal to the workingmen and women of 
Canada to help us in our fight against the Gurney Foundry Company, of Toronto. If 
you intend to buy a stove ar range, bear in mind that this firm has tried to crush our 
organizations and is still fighting us; therefore be governed accordingly. All goods 
made by this firm bear the name of Oxford.. You! Brother toiler, as a consumer, are 
the final arbitrator. You shall decide whether this firm shall have the right to crush 
our organizations to the earth, whether it. is tyranny and oppressions or our unions, 
and their demands for justice, that shall triumph. Help us to win by telling your 
- friends ‘that Oxford stoves and ranges are on the: ‘unfair list:’» of organized labour. 
This fight will.contmue until it ie:wote? o) vioot sith vege) eb Datuou iE oes 
_ IRON MOULDERS’, UNION, No. 28. 
. METAL POLISHERS’ UNION, No. 21. 
“STOVE MOUNTER®S’ UNION, No. 14. 


r 
3) 


Pass to a friend. 
bat ante ile 4 EXHIBIT 78. 
Constitution and By-laws of Building Trades Council, Vancouver, B.C. ‘ Inde- 
pendent’ Print. 12 pages. 
| EXHIBIT.793) visite 081 possi aM oF 
Correspondence and Statement. re factory Hands’ Strike, Vancowver. ‘i ‘ 
AP hs eae a eee May 14, 
We, the undersigned employees, do hereby .request that. on and after ‘the first of 
June the hours for labour be as follows—9 hours per day for 5 days; 5 hours on Satur- 
- days; 50 hours to constitute a week’s work} pay to remain same as for thé présent day 
of 10 hours; allovertime to be paid‘at'the ‘rate-of time and ahalf.* 00) Se tei 
ater, Signed by 
ALL FACTORY EMPLOYEES. 
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Tue Brirmisu Corumpia Lumber AND SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
VANCOUVER, B. C., May 19, 1903. 
Messrs. Royan Ciry Puanina Mitxs, City.’ Rtostel Rwriit 08 

Dear Sir,—I am instructed to forward you the following circular. 

Whereas at a meeting of the B. C. Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion it was unanimously agreed that it would be impossible for members to successfully 
operate their factory plants, for but nine hours i in competition with others which are 
operated for ten hours. 

It is hereby resolved unanimously ‘ that all factories, members of this association 
shall be operated for ten hours per day.’ 

You are therefore, hereby notified of this fesolution, and requested to. post a copy 
of this communication in our factory for the information of ae employees. 

Yours truly, 
R...H. TH. “ALEXANDER, | 


Secretary. 


lsd 225, 1903. 
The Secretary B. C. Lumber Association, 
Vancouver. 


Dear Sir,—Referring to the request made by us on the 14th instant to the various 
factories, and to which you replied on the 19th instant, we have to inform you that at 
a full meeting of the factory employees held on’ the 22nd instant, it was unanimously 
-resolved ‘ that we adhere.to the resolution previously:passed and forwarded to you.’ 

Tn the event of a ee being: ee all present. employees to: ‘be reinstated.’ 


I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, - 


“Beeretary, Royal City M its Factory, 3 


F; Pay ta Ae sat : ooh 1} oy 68 yi och pai veyongya 


; NOTICE. 
: rere 28, 1903. 
All enipioyess who decide. dot i Wontinue’ work .after June 1, for ten ites per 
day, are requested to remove their tools on Saturday and apply. for: theif timdyt 200! 


Burrisa Conv mpia Mizus TIMBER AND TRADING COMPANY 
; / ROYAL CITY PLANING MILLS BRANCH 
E. C. MAHONY, 
Local Manager. 


L% 


SL aNGOUTER, ao 29, 1903. 
“8 SE RE Ee rtrd: 

GENTLEMEN,—On the 22nd instant, as a result of a unanimous SSR ita ‘passed 
at a mecting of the Factory Employees of the various factories we forwarded a letter 
to Mr. Alexander, the secretary of ‘the’ British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association, conveying to you the terms. upon which the employees would 
work at the various mills, but, at ‘the preséent® time no reply has Peen' recélved by our 


committee. 
' The following notice has been posted up at the mills: SS Ee OLN E 


i 
ae: 


i rine, ae | emplovees san decide ‘not, to work, ten eek per ope after He une, wi 
will kindly remove: their tools on Saturday and. call at the office for, their time., , 


Nake Eee age (Sgd). 


1 
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Are we to understand by this notice’ that the ‘resolution we forwarded to you’ in 
good faith has -béen ignored’ by the factories ?» At. a meeting of the factory employees 
held this evening it was unanimously agrecthe upon that we respectfally request an 
answer to our former communication, and we regret to say that we cannot continue to 
work for the factories under any other conditions than those laid down‘in our letter 
of the 22nd instant. Be good. enough to Ee ‘us: “your decision by noon on the 30th 
instant. 

nid ‘Signed o on » behalf. of the factory employees 


Vancouver, B..C., May 30, 1903. . 

Messrs. Bowman & Dunn, 
Dear, Sirs ~~ Replying, to your communication just handed to us. by your ee 
foreman, Mr. Luke, re letter sent by you to Mr. Alexander, secretary of the British 
Columbia Lumber. and Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, in connection with your 
request of a nine- -hour day, and your suggestion. that the employees have been ignored, 
inasmuch as no reply had been received: from. that. quarter, we beg to point. out. that 
the communication from the secretary: was not addressed to. the employees,-but, on the 
contrary, was in the nature of’ instructions. to. each establishment affected. 

. Therefore we. feel that the ignoring is entirely on your part in not: Sormarding your. 
communication direct to us. 
_. Respecting the notice ‘posted i in our factory. aes date of “28th ise we can 
only say that our decision i is final, and we regret. that employees who have been with us 
so long should. see fit to sever their connections with our company. 


-Yours truly, ° 


‘Bais CoLtumMBIA Mitts TimBer AND ‘TRADING Company 
; 3 “ROYAL CITY. PLANING: MILLS BRANCH =” 


“ESC. MAHONY, - 
See Local Manager, 


THE FACTORY WORKERS’ STRIKE, 


The factory workers. of: Vancouver. ah New Westeeiaatons numbering ahent 90 
in Vancouver and 87 white men and 20 Japanese and Chinese, in New’ Westminster, 
are on strike; with a demand that they be conceded ;a nine-hour day at the same rate 
of pay:as-at present.’ These men are at: the present: time: paid: at'a minimum rate of 
274 cents per hour for mechanics, — a maximum of» eee cents per hour: to. bench 
hands. 

The RGE peorcented by these men is ailed ard represents see workers 
and bench hands. 

Their demand is shortly, that they a are. able to ere out..as ea and as mith work 
in a nine hour day, and should. not be asked to work longer. :. They ask the same rate 
of pay:as they are now earning in ten, hours... They: desire paLunlan afternoons seh and 
that fifty hours shall constitute a week’s work... . . 
voy his s.not.. essentially a union. strike, as call cahe enolase mbar now making 
demands are not necessarily union men... The. demand has been made by the individual 
workmen upon their: separate employers... The. reply, however, has come. fo them from 
the Lumbermen’s ..Association, and. their. demands ; have been, refused. Reasonable 
notice was then.given. by. the factory men that on the: first of J une, unledd their de- 
mand was acceded to, they. would. cease work, In: reply. they: wereveach. served with a 
notice that those of them who. did. not desire to. work .the full-ten hours under the 
arrangements. as heretofore existing, would. be, expeoted on. the first of June to remove 
their tools and apply for their time... 

AML the. factory. hands in Vancouver, and. New NWecanie ice with ort coanitee of 
one sticker, man. and a: boy, have ceased work, This sage fo! oe ergs City Mills; 


orga Yiond ap, S43 Colin 4 Sssonyg Ba { TiGa BASv fOhey 
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Vancouyer and New: Westminster ; to. Heaps & Co.’s mill, Vancouver’; to the Vancouver 
Sash and. Door Factory, Mancouice: ‘and’ to Robertson and Hackett, Vancouver. 

The carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, and: painters of Vancouver have: all been 
accorded an eight hour. day, their demands: having’ so far as ‘the ‘carpenters been -con- 
eeded as the: result of a strike for better conditions this spring. 

The millmen will meet the-strike either by shutting down, or by importing ehiete 
from eastern Ontario, or from the United States. 

The millmen have met:the ‘situation by a: combination which has for its object the 
boycotting of the striking factory hands. As an evidence of this, H. D. and J. H. Mc- 
Gregor, two brothers, having applied to Stanley J. Stevens, foreman or partner with 
Mr. Limpkie, who is engaged on the construction of the Fee building on Granville 
Street, were turned off the said job after having started to work on June 3rd, by Mz. 
Limpkie. 

Mr. Limpkie is a member of the’ Builders’ es an ‘organization. composed of 
contractors. 

“It will ‘be’ ‘idietabirod that’ evideneé was’ tanallead on Saturday last, June 13, 
auring: ‘the sitting of the Commission, to show that these ‘contractors during their 
strike with the carpenters, had called the milimen to their assistance and established 
a boycott of: union strikers by” refusing to supply Tumber or material of any kind’ to 
any one who employed wnion’ labour!” It iow appears that the millmen have ‘obtained 
from the ‘contractors assistance along’ the same lines, and the contractors are now, for 
the purpose of assisting the millmen, refusing to employ striking factory hands.” 

Mr. Limpkie, when discharging the McGregor brothers, stated that the Builders’ 
Exchange, on the previous night, had_ passed a resolution to the effect that no striking 
workers would be allowed to work on outside buildings. This statement was made in 
the presence of E. H. Macey, who can corroborate the evidence of the McGregors. 

It is. understood that the resolution passed: by. the Builders’ Exchange for the pur- 
pose of helping the millmen,:goes' further, and states that none of the striking factory 
hands will be allowed to. work at any factory other than the one where they have 
previously been employed. 

Tt would appear that a combination of employers has been made for the purpose 
of meeting and resisting every demand:of labour, whether: the demand be a reasonable 
one or the reverse. It is difficult to foresee what. the future will be if combinations of 
employers are made for the pares af Sacet the emplo yees: terespective' o aeeics 
of right or wrong. i 07 

The factory hands are ae tol mayne their pésition to the Ae aetae Ss of @ pro- 
perly. constituted board, and they urge the following considerations as. reasons: why 
their demand. should ‘be-aeceded to: + LEY aa 

1. Ten hours, as in other trades. and Ede ae circumstances, are too long for 
a day’s work. as ae oe °: 

2. That a man can ae as much in nine ates in most cases as in ten’ 

:. 3. That. the factory «dust, especially ‘where cedar is exclusively used, is injurious 
to the health; the cedar dust-eontaining much’ poisonous matter. 

_ 4. That if carpenters outside’ factories are worth: 40 cents La hour, the! factory 
man should be worth 334 to 35 cents per hour. — 

-5. That’no other trade or itidustty is working more hain nine hours, and i in many 
similar employments not’ more than eight hours. 

6. Factory men, in addition to ‘their long hours, suffer much inconvenience and 
some loss in the withholding of their earnings in the following manner :— 

>, ‘The’ Vancouver’ Sash “and Door Comparty pay ’semi-monthly, ° withholding ‘two 
weeks’ back pay. The Royal City’ Planing Mills Pay on the 24th of the’ morith, hold: 
ing back 24°days’ pay: © Robertson* and- Hackett pay’ on the 20th of each month, hold! 
ing back 20 days’ pay. Heaps and Company pay on the 15th of each month, holding 
back 15 days’ pay. The interest and use of this money would be of much value: to the 
workmen: * As. it is,°in addition to the grievances’ under ‘which the men suffer, from 
$5,000 to $10,000: of their ‘wages properly ‘earned, are left. ‘in- the hands of thei? em 
ployers for the benefit of their employers or their bankers. 
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_ Hf blowers were kept generally in operation during mercy howrs in ‘all ‘the’ mills, 
the danger to employees from, the dust would be much reduced: ‘To keep these blowers 
in operation, however, costs the employers something; ‘and without proper. enforcement 
of sanitary conditions in factories the men will continue to be laid off from time to 
time in ill-health on account of breathing: thé poisonous atmosphere. © 

Some of the factories recognize. this condition, and work’ blowers part of the time. 
They should be worked continuously and generally. 

To allow men a nine-hour day and a half day on Satutday would enable them to 

bring greater energy and more heart to their employment. | 

; Where the action of. the: workmen depends entirely “upon pidobhery, it may be 
conceded that more work ..can “be:got: through’ in ‘ten ‘hours’ than in nine, but during 

the later hours of the: day, or while:a man ‘is ‘fatigued, much greater chance he accident 
and. casualty.is run. 

When one Saee: the profits that: the pnitTioen aré making as eptlipadtied with the 
cost of production of the articles they have for sale, the demand of the factory work- 
ers seems not only reasonable, but trivial. The cost of living is rapidly increasing. 
The combinations of the trusts and of the employers have a tendency which has been 
exhibited in every line to raise the eost to the consumer. To labour must be ascribed 
the production of all commodities, and even,.a cursory examination will disclose the 

‘fact that they receive a mere trifle of what they produce. | 

The demand of the striking carpenters this spring resulted in a recognition ‘that 
the wages did not keep pace with the increased cost of living. 

A memorandum attached hereto gives.a statement of the cost of production of 
some of the commodities offered for sale by the millmen, the commodities being those 
produced by the factory workers now. on strike. These statements, have been. payetully 

“prepared and their accuracy vouched for by the undersigned. ; 

Dated at Vancouver, this 15th day of June, 1903, and signed on behalf of the 

factory workers by 
- 3d. EDWARD BIRD, 


On behalf of ae Eas: oe on ORES: 


Senn Soares | 


Britisu CoLUMBIA TO WIT: 


In the matter of the factory workers’ sirited and oF their demands for a nine hour day 
with half holiday on Saturday. ia 


iG Major S. Williams, of the city, of Vancouver, in. the. Province of. .British Co- 
“jumbia, glazier, ha aving ‘had twenty- -three years’ experience in -sash, and. door. work in 
every branch of that industry, and I, Alma Pengelly, of the same place; carpenter, 
do solemnly declare that I have gone into the statement hereunto annexed marked 
‘memorandum of cost of production-of; certain articles produced at the factories 
mentioned in the annexed memorandum,’ and I say that the estimate given in such 
memorandum of thé cost of production:of: the‘door and window and of ithe’ other ‘things 
mentioned therein, is a fair and reasonable estimate, allowing every doubt in: favour 
of the millmen. The figures therein set-forth as an estimate of the cost of production 
of the articles is, if anything, excessive, and I believe that the articles mentioned can 
be produced at even a less cost, and I make'this Solemn declaration in conjunction with 
the other party above mentioned conscientiously believing the same to be true, and that 
- this déclaration'has the ‘same force: and efféct: as h made’ eA ste sk by paecae of ee 
Act respecting ‘Extra Judicial Oaths? "9°" 


Affirmed by Major S. Williams and Ee 
Pengelly, before me at the city of Vancouver,| MAJOR S. WILLIAMS. 
in the province of British Columbia, -thisf- A. PENGELLY. 
22nd day of June, 1903. 
J. EDWARD BERD; * realy Buca soaitecti taaatd 
A Notary Public - in fae | for B B. C. wey 32H ar etoi V 
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“MEMORANDUM OF THE COST OF PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN ARTICLES 
+» = NOW PRODUCED: AT THE FACTORIES MENTIONED IN THE AN- 
»- NEXED MEMORANDUM: > : | 


1. A door 2 ft..8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x et in. can be produced at a cost of 71 cents. 
This includes material. estimated at $22 per thousand, the labour and a pe ps al- 
lowance for the hire of machines. .This door is sold at $2.75. 

2. A window 24 x 30. x 14 in., with - ceitant including ee and al complete. 
can be produced at $1.16 and retails at $2.75.: ot 3 ; 

3. Two. men working six hours and one man Ripe ten Hoare will earn at a 
mauling sticker a profit of $65 clear, reckoning material at $22 per thousand: Their 
joint production sells for $100. The labour, material and hire of machines totals $35. 

4. All other articles of commerce produced at the fe can ok shown to’ be 
produced at about the same ratio, walk cost.and. as 


ta . 


_ EXHIBIT A. 
Constitution and By- laws of the Western, £ ederation of Miners, headquarters at 


_ Denver, Colorado. - PE a hes tect 


_ EXHIBIT He - 
“Copy of Miners’ Magazine, official: organ of the WE. M., for the. month of April, 
1908, : ; 
‘EXHIBIT C. 


ew dtation: ia By: ina of the: Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders of America. 


- oy me 
SO Fe rer rs as 


—— 


“EXHIBIT D.. 


By-laws of Boilermakers and’ Tron ShipBuilders, Victoria’ ‘Lodge, No. ‘tot. @. S. R. 
ue as Nae tora, B.C., 4 pages. aaa . enc ot ae 


EXHIBIT Ey fo da : iS atebussoaitany | 


oer Constitution and outline ofs the American Federation = Labour, ‘eadquartes, 
See oore tony D.C: - » pheie Se agi 


rar z ne Sy 


3 EXHIBIT Es Soa ic ea Tear 


: pba Be Prinseaiers "affliated: with Has areca F ederation of Eabour, issued 
Oe A.F. of M., at headquarters in Washington, DO. 62)... 0 gare Selick aa 


; EXHIBIT G. 


Constitution and By-laws of the B. C. Bteameieeiene Society: oil Vancouved me 
Victoria, B.C., 28 pages. 4% 35% Bete ay opide hh wine Bb 
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 EXHYBIT™H- 
Constittition and By-laws’ of Shipéarpenters and- Caulkers’ ‘Association ‘of: the 


ports of Victoria and Esquimault, No. 29. .- Victoria P.and P. Go. Print, 27 pages. ° 


——_— 


EXHIBIT I. 
Constitution and By-laws of the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Molme, Ill.; 1901, 47 pages. ~: eiiduc ‘lawark ‘ssoyolgmél yaw! tsa reply 


EXHIBIT J. 
Constitution, By-laws and Rules of ‘Order; ef the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Local 
Union of Victoria, B.C. Victoria. Thos. R. Cusack Co. Print, 1902. 


= EXHIBIT K. 

Constitution and By-laws of the Victoria Capital Division, No. 109 of the Amal- 
gamated Assocition of Street Railway Employéés of America. Banfield & Jewell 
Presses, Victoria, B.C., 1902. Yas BEE ay po 7 ; 


thinset uty . “k r 2 ue ' 4 7 o~_ee= +" >_—-_ 


EXHIBIT L. 
Constitution of Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employees of 
America. Ye PERTH SS 
EXHIBIT M. ~ 
Constitution of International Typographical Union. International Typographical 
Union, Nos. 7 to 12 DeSoto Building, Indianapolis, 1903. 


‘gioik ERAIBIT N. 


Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners’ “Monthly ‘Report for January. 
4903. Published at Manchester, Eng. 


EXHIBIT 0. 


Constitution and By-laws of the Victoria Trades and Labour Council. ‘ Colonist 
Press,’ Victoria, 1900, 17 pages. 


EXHIBIT P. 


Rules of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners (Canadian Edition), 
Toronto. J. S. Williams, Typo., 73 Adelaide, 163 pages. 
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EXHIBIT: Q.: 


‘Monthly . Report of - Amalgamated. Society of Carpenters and Joiners: for: the 
Nee and Canadian: District.:: Published at New. York, April, 1908.. tes 


EXHIBIT BR. 


es aes of ¢ Railway clive Journal,’ published ‘at San Francisco, Cal, dated 
April 9, 1903. 


“EXHIBIT 8. 


Constitution ee fae ee of the op Sue ea Stoners Auanicine of North 
America. 82 pages. 


Se Se 


© ahi teansarg 


‘EXHIBIT dh 


Constitution and Bees of the Victoria Dene of the i ourneymen BiMosennt 
Association of North America. Victoria, Thos. Roarke & Co., Printers, 28 Broad 
Street, 22 pages. 


Fae Dt Att LS, 


EXHIBIT UV. 


The ‘ Miners’ Magazine,’ the Official Oren of the Western Federation of Miners 
for January, 1903. Published at Denver,: Cole = 


EXHIBIT V. 


Constitution and By-laws of the “Nanaimo Miners’ Union, No. 177, W.F.M. 
ae ‘Fre ree j Press | ‘Print, 20 page. 


~ 
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